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PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  originated  in  a  series  of  pigpen 
which  I  wrote  for  an  excellent  and  widdy  cireiilated  peri« 
odical,  *^  The  Scottish  Christian  HeFald,"  and  were  com- 
menced above  three  jears  ago.  Many  firiatds  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  hating  expressed  themselyes  mnch 
interested  in  the  series,  have  stoongiy  recommended  their 
separate  publication ;  and  as  history  is  read  at  great  dis- 
advantage when  presented  in  detached  papers,  appearing 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  a  work  in  which  other  his- 
torical investigations  are  pursued,  I  have  been  led  to 
comply  with  the  recommendation, — the  more  especially, 
as  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  so  much 
additional  matter,  that  it  may,  with  justice,  be  styled 
a  new  work,  particularly  in  what  refers  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
work  are  altogether  new. 

Though  the  claims  of  more  pressing  avocations  forbid 
the  opportunity,  even  had  I  the  ability,  to  make  profoimd 
researches  or  original  remarks,  yet  the  sketches  now  pre- 
sented possess  the  advantage  of  being,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  work  on  the  subject.  Various  books  have  been 
written,  particnlarij  of  late,  bearing  more  or  \e8&  on  \!ci« 


i 


Reformed  Churcli  of  France,  particularly  Mr  D,  Scotfs 
important  work,  still  in  progress,  "  On  the  Suppression 
of  the  Reformation  in  France ;"  but  they  either  compre- 
hend only  a  limited  portion  of  the  history,  or  they  present 
it  in  its  merely  external  and  secular  aspects.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  following  pages  to  give  a  view  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  through  three 
centuries,  and  that  chiefly  in  its  spiritual  character  as  a 
Church  of  Christ.  The  absence  of  the  latter  is,  I  appre- 
hend, a  great  defect  in  most  works  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Along  with  these,  I  have  combined  interesting 
facts  in  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  some  of  them  imknoi^Ti  to  any,  save  to  those 
who  have  had  access  to  the  same  documents.  The 
reader,  therefore,  will  know  what  he  has  to  espect — not 
an  elaborate  historical  work — but  brief  sketches,  de- 
signed to  draw  forth  the  spiritual  character  of  Churches 
towards  which  Qod  has  exercised  not  a  few  remarkable 
dispensations.  The  comparison  of  the  history  of  the  two 
Churches  will  serve  to  show  the  direraty  of  God's  Pro- 
vidential dealings  with  his  own  people. 

It  appears  from  the  "  Life  of  Dr  M'Crie,"  just  pub- 
lished, that  that  eminent  man,  27  years  ago,  strongly 
Tftcommended  his  not  less  eminent  ftiend,  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  to  write  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France, — among  other  reasons,  because  there  was  no 
readable  book  on  the  subject,  and  because  of  the  remark- 
able correspondence,  in  many  points,  between  the  con- 
stitution and  history  of  the  Church  of  France  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  I  have  not  the  presumption  to 
imiijpne,  that  the  following  pages  hare  supplied  what  such 
.in  fmtorical  vrtiter  as  Dr  M'Crie  pronomvceitoW-sraaw- 


But  4be  PaUic  h&re  thus  the  best,  anc 
nntooked-for  testimony,  to  tlie  fact,  that  there  is  a  desi- 
deratam  in  Ohureli  Hialory  to  be  met ;  and  however 
defective  tlic  present  Sketch  may  be  in  itse! 

the  views  and  wishes  of  the  writer,  it  is  matter  of 
DO  small  satisfaetioR,  that  having  been  drawn  aeeident- 
nlly  to  the  study  of  the  Eeclesiastieal  History  of  the 
Reformed  Cbureh  of  France,  I  should  have  pursued  it 
in  a  form  whic:h  so  far  accords  with  the  views  of  the 
nuaortal  biographer  of  Knox. 

I  have  an  additional  motive  for  the  pubUcation,  and  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  present  prospects  of  Popery,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  liberahsed  feehng  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  niauy  professed  Protestants.  Nothing 
ia  better  fitted,  ivith  the  Divine  blessing,  to  correct  erro- 
neous views  of  Popery,  than  to  siurvey  its  operation  in 
France,  and  toivards  the  Protestant  Church  of  that 
country,  diuing  the  last  300  yeiirs.  In  the  course  of  this 
survey,  we  behold  it  in  all  states  of  society — in  peace 
and  in  war — under  despotism,  and  in  comparative  free- 
dom— in  ignorance,  and  in  days  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement ;  and  we  find  what  experience  testifies  as  to  its 
alnlity  to  change  for  the  better  in  any  circumstances. 
^  I  make  no  apology  for  the  frequency  with  which  I  give 
_,  quotations,  particularly  from  the  ofiiciai  documents  of  the 
,  Protestant  Church.  These  not  only  add  authority  aud 
weight  to  the  facts  nhich  they  record,  but  the  fine  spirit 
I,  and  tone  in  which  they  are  usually  conceived,  not  un- 
fretjuently  afibrd  a  far  more  correct  impression  of  the 
I,,  talent  of  the  vmtora,  and  religious  temper  of  the  Ctmicb, 
,  ihan  any  descnjitjons  of  a  modem  author.  1  have  not 
,.  a/nars  ieen  careful  to  mark  the  page  or  the  chajtev  (A 
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the  quotation.  The  most  important  are  given,  and  I 
can  assure  the  reader  of  the  accuracy  of  those  which 
have  not  been  recorded. 

My  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  may  bless  the  present  humble  undertaking  for 
the  glory  of  His  owa  name,  and  that  this  work  may  not 
only  prove  interesting  to  Christians  at  home,  but  to 
Christians  in  France,  and  urge  on  the  blessed  revival 
which  has  so  happily  b^un. 


JOHN  G.  LORIMER. 


Glasgow, 
21th  Nov.  1840. 
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'^  It  is  a  truth  that  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  and  which  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  acknowledged, — a  truth  which,  on 
account  of  the  important  admonitions  which  it  conveys  to  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations,  deserves  not  merely  to 
be  recorded  with  pen  and  ink,  but  to  be  graven  with  a  pen 
of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond,  on  a  monument  more 
durable  than  brass,  that  the  wretched  and  wicked  policy 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  Protestants,  &om  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  especially  of  the  horrid  excesses  and 
impieties  with  which  it  was  attended.'* — Dr  M*Crie. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  PROTESTANT 
CHURCH  OF  FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  IK  1569  TO  1571. 

The  firiends  of  religion  are  at  present  much  interested  in 
the  symptoms  of  reyival  which  are  appearing  in  the  Pro* 
testant  Church  of  France,  and  well  may  they  he  so.  The 
influence  of  that  country,  with  its  thirty-two  millions  of 
population,  and  high  sta^  of  ciyilization,  must  he  im- 
mense throughout  Europe.  Few  centres  of  Christian 
influence  can  be  more  extensively  powerful,  and  the  new 
life  and  growth  of  Popery  in  yarious  parts  of  France, 
render  the  present  revival  of  the  truth  the  more  interest- 
ing. In  these  circimistances,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable 
to  recall  the  public  attention  to  the  state  and  character 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  trace  the  steps  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  towards  his  people ;  and 
memorials  of  past  mercy  are  fitted,  when  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged, to  draw  down  the  Divine  blessing,  and  to 
suggest  plans  of  present  usefulness.  My  authority  for 
the  earlier  statements  shall  be  unexceptionable,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  public  acts  and  decrees  of  the  national 
councils  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  collected 
by  Quick,  in  his  Synodicon,  and  published  in  two  folio 
volumes,  at  London,  in  1692.     Various  other  workft 


sbaH  he  referred  to,  partieuliirly  "  Status  Ecclesia  OaUi- 
canae,"  London,  1676  ;  and,  as  tlie  history  proceeda*  a 
serieB  of  rare  and  important  pamphlets,  almost  inacces- 
sible to  the  general  reader;  also,  the  Her.  Dr  Etskine's 
Bketchea  of  Church  History.  My  authority  for  most  of 
the  statements  connected  with  the  corresponding  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  the  Acts  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assemhly,  printed  luid  unprinted,  and  various  MS. 
Hecords  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  to  which  I  hare 
had  the  privilege  of  access. 

Many  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Churcu  of  France.  It  is  imagined 
that  it  was  small  and  poor,  and  that  its  annala  contain 
little  to  interest  the  Christian  student ;  hut  the  truth  is, 
it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  glorious  Churches  of 
Christendom,  supplied  an  immense  host  of  martyrs,  ajid 
finnishes  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  instnic*ion 
to  Christians  iu  every  age.  I  can  refer  only  to  the  more 
prominent  facts.  The  doctrinea  of  the  Reformation  were 
early  introduced  into  France,  ajid,  as  in  other  iiontii>QD~ 
tal  countries,  the  professors  of  them  were  not  a  Uttle 
indebted  to  the  countenance  and  support  of  persona  of 
rank  and  influence.  At  a  period  when  the  CliurtJi  of 
Rome  was  so  completely  paramount,  it  ia  not  easy  to  see, 
humanly  speaking,  how  the  Gospel,  or  its  profeaaioiL, 
oould  have  made  prc^css  at  ail,  had  not  ministeis  and 
people  been  favoured  by  the  powerful.  Accordingly;  so 
early  as  1520,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  was  a  zedouBiPro- 
tastant,  while  her  brother  was  a  bitter  persecutor.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the 
French  lan^ruuge,  by  Olivitan,  the  uncle  of  thecelebrated 
Calvin,  and  shortly  after,  the  Psalms  of  Pavid  ware 
mmed  into  verse  by  one  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  day, 
and  set  to  melodious  music.  Tliis  last  underttiking  was 
attoided  with  remarkable  success.  There  had  been  no- 
thing of  the  same  Icind  before,  and  eo  the  whole  niumt; 
of  the  people  was  perverted  to  superstitious  and  sinful 
purposes.     Xow,  the  naUonal  genius  was  enlisted  on  the 


"  'Riis  holy  ordoianoe,"  m^  ^Itiiak, 
''diarmed  tbe  ears,  hearts,  and  adectiiins  of  oourt  and 

Mtry.  They  were  sung  in  the  Loarre, 
asweil  as  in  the  Pres  des  Clicks,  by  the  ladies,  princes, 
yv»,  and  by  Henry  U.  hmiself.  This  one  ordinance  alone 
contribtited  mightily  to  the  downfall  of  Popery,  aad  the 
prmmgatton  of  the  Gospel.  It  took  eo  much  with  the 
geiGaa  of  the  nation,  that  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men 
[Hraetised  it,  in  the  temples,  and  in  their  fainilica.  No 
gentleman  professing  the  Reformed  Religion  would  at 
down  at  Ilia  ta.ble  without  praising  God  hy  singing.  Yea, 
it  was  an  espeeiol  port  of  their  morning  and  erenlug 
worship  in  their  several  houses,  to  sing  God's  praises." 
Such  od«uoe  did  this  gacred  verse  and  music  give  to  the 
Popbb  priests,  and  bo  much  did  they  dread  its  power, 
that  a  leading  man  of  their  nomher  had  the  Odes  of 
^Horace  tmnslated  and  set  to  music  as  a  couuteracdve. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  turning  of  the  Irish  Psalms  into 
TWBe,  an  honour  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  Rev. 
Dr  M'Leod  of  Glasgow,  will  be  as  extensively  uaefiil  in 
displacing  vindictive  and  licentious  songs,  and  conveying 
a  saving  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  in  the  most  interest- 
ing form,  to  a  people  not  less  snsceptihle  of  the  charms 
«f  poetry,  nor  less  deeply  sunk  in  the  moral  degradation 
8f  Popery.  About  the  same  period  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  into  French,  the  celebrated  "  In- 
stitntcs  "  of  Calvin  were  puhliahed,  and  extensively 
einnilated.  These  means,  together  with  the  labours  of 
^thftil  men,  were  crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing; 
■nd  the  Gosp^  made  such  decided  progress,  thiit  perse- 
oati»n  was  awakened  in  a  very  virulent  Ibrm.  The  king 
himself  assisted  at  tbe  burning  of  many  martyrs  at  Paris. 
Kiese  proceedings,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  similar 
ioBtancea,  instead  of  hindering,  accelerated  the  cause 
they  were  meant  ta  destroy,  and  in  so  important  a  de- 

K»,  that  in  1559,  the  hrst  General  Assembly  of  the 
ntcstant  Church  was  held  at  Paris,  in  the  very  &re  of 
'd  bosltJe  Cinirt  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  was  tbe  very 
yMr  before  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Prcrteatant 
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CS^uroIi  of  Scotland  was  held  at  Edinbiu^h^  da  •n^ai'Iy' 
contemporaneous  was  the  progress  of  the  Goi^ei  in  )!ixe 
two  countries.  In  spite  of  all  the  persecution  whic](i  had 
heen  sustained,  the  following  is  Quick's  account  of  iif^ 
Protestant  cause  at  the  time  the  first  Assembly  cpn-t 
Tened  at  Paris : —  , 

*'  The  holy  word  of  God  is  duly,  truly,  and  powerfiiUj 
preached  in  churches  and  fields,  in  ships  and  houses^  j^ 
vaults  and  cellars,  in  all  places  where  Ihe  Gosp^l-inuus7 
ters  can  have  admission  and  conyeniency,  and,  yniSi 
singular  success.  Multitudes  are  conyinced  and  canrer^- 
ed,  estahhshed  and  edified.  Christ  rideth  out  upoQ.  tl^e 
white  horse  of  the  ministry,  with  the  sword  and  bow  of 
the  Gospel  preached,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Hi^ 
enemies  fall  under  him,  and  submit  themselyes ,  unto 
him.  O  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  plain  and  zeal-r 
ous  sermons  of  the  first  reformers !  Multitudes  flock 
in  like  doyes  into  the  vdndows  of  God  s  ark.  As  innu^ 
merable  drops  of  dew  faU  fi-om  the  womb  of  the  morning, 
so  hath  the  Lord  Christ  the  dew  of  his  youth. ,  The 
Popish  churches  are  drained,  the  Protestant  temples  are 
filled.  The  priests  complain  that  their  altars  are  ne- 
glected ;  their  masses  are  now  indeed  solitary.  Dag^n 
cannot  stand  before  God's  ark.  Children,  and  per^ny 
of  riper  years,  are  catechised  in  the  rudiments  and  pnn^ 
ciples  of  Christian  religion,  and  can  giye  a  comfortably 
account  of  their  faith,  a  reason  of  that  hope  that  is  in 
them.  By  this  ordinance  do  their  pious  pastors  prepi^e 
them  for  conmiunion  with  the  Lord  at  his  holy  table. 
Here  they  communicate  in  both  kinds,  according  to  jljbe 
pnmitiye  institution  of  the  Sacrament,  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself." 

It  would  be  unjust,  howeyer,  to  the  memory  of  the 
suffering  saints  of  God,  not  to  be  a  Uttle  more  particular 
as  to  the  early  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  of  France. 
Clarke,  in  his  Martyrology,  giyes  a  short  detail,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  fire  may  be  said  to  haye  been  kindled 
as  soon  as  in  1 524.  Down  to  1 560,  or  in  thirty-six  years^ 
there  lyere.eyer  and  anon  cases  of  martyrdom,  in  that 
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miost  di^adftd  of  all  forms — ^burning  to  death.  I  havd 
counted  eiglity-five  cases ;  and,  as  the  historian  frequent- 
ly uses  the  general  terms,  "  several,"  "  divers,"  yve  may 
safely  conclnde,  that,  before  the  Protestant  Church  could 
boast  of  any  distinct  organization,  more  than  a  hundred 
saints  had  sealed  their  testimony  witli  their  blood.  The 
English  martyrologist,  John  Foxe,  particularixes  a  hun- 
dred. This  is  a  much  greater  number  than  suffered  in  Scot- 
land in  the  same  period,  and  shows  how  keen  and  virulent 
was  the  hostility  from  the  very  first.  Indeed,  France  has 
ever  shown  a  peculiar  appetite  for  blood.  Satan  would 
cmsh  the  earliest  buddings  of  the  truth,  justly  apprehen- 
ave  of  what  they  would  grow  to.  Among  the  sufferers, 
Itnay  relate,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Savagner  (^Histoire 
de  Calvinisme  en  France)^  the  case  of  the  six,  or  rather 
the  thirty-six  persons,  destroyed  in  the  presence,  and 
with  the  assistance,  of  the  king,  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded.  Francis  I.  of  France  ranks  in  history  as  one 
of  the  most  heroic  and  generous  of  kings,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  devoted  sons  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

*'0n  the  21st  of  January  1535,  the  procession  for  pub- 
lic expiation  of  offences  against  the  holy  sacrament 
issued  from  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  bearing  the 
bodies  and  the  relics  of  all  the  martps  preserved  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Paris :  amongst  the  rest,  the  beard  of  St. 
Louis,  and  those  relics  from  the  holy  chapel  which  had 
not  been  exposed  since  his  death.  There  were  many 
cardinals,  bishops,  abbes,  and  other  prelates ;  all  the 
secular  colleges — the  bishop  of  Paris  bearing  the  holy 
sacrament, — then  followed  the  king,  uncovered,  holding 
a  wax  candle  in  his  hand ;  and  after  him  the  qiieen,  the 
princes,  the  two  himdred  gentlemen  of  the  court,  all  the 
guard,  the  parliament,  the  masters  of  requests,  and  all 
the  bench  of  justice, — then  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
states  and  princes.  The  procession  passed  slowly  through 
all  the  quarters  of  the  city ;  and,  in  the  six  principal 
places,  an  altar  for  the  holy  sacrament,  a  scaffold,  and  a 
fiitieraJ  pile,  had  been  previously  prepared.  At  each  of 
these  spots  six  persons  were  burned  alive  !  amidst  lUi- 


«^utcded  from  ibe  populace,  which  was  M  emtod* 
that  it  attempted  to  yrrest  the  victima  irom  the  execu- 
tioner, in  order  to  tear  them  in  pieces.  The  king  had 
ordered  those  unhappy  persons  to  be  tied  to  an  elevBted 
machine,  a  kind  of  beam  so  balanced,  that,  as  it  was  let 
down,  they  were  plunged  into  the  flames  of  the  pile,  but 
lifted  up  again,  so  as  to  prolong  their  agmies ;  and  tbis 
r^ieated,  until  the  cords  which  hound  them  being  con- 
sumed, they  fell  into  the  fire.  It  was  ao  arranged,  th»t 
the  operations  of  this  fiightfiil  see-aaw  should  be  ctwo^ 
plete,  and  the  victims  ftdl  immediately  Aha  the  pro- 
ces^on  and  the  king  reached  each  station.  And  then 
the  king,  handing  his  candle  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
joined  his  hands,  und  humbly  prostrating  himself,  im- 
plored the  Divine  mercy  on  liia  people,  until  the  victims 
perished  in  their  horrible  tortures.  Then  the  procession 
advanced,  and  finally  stopping  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Gienevieve,  where  the  sacrament  was  depositeil  on  the 
altar,  and  mass  chanted.  After  which,  the  king  aad 
the  princes  dined  with  the  bishop  of  PariB,  lean  du 
BeUay ;  and  the  king  made  a  speech."  "  At  the  very 
moment  of  these  horrible  proceedings,"  says  M.  Savagner, 
"Francis  I.  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Proteslanls  of  Germany, 
seeking  their  friendship  and  alliance,  in  order  to  strmgtb- 
en  himself  against  his  great  rival,  Charles  V.,  in  which 
letter  he  condescended  to  the  utmost  baseness  to  gmn 
his  ends." 

I  cannot  withhold  from  the  reader  the  account  of 
another  martyrdom,  which,  while  it  shows  the  malignity 
of  Popery,  beautifiilly  iUualratea  the  power  of  true  reli^ 
giiHi.  Happily,  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  like 
several  other  Protestant  Churches,  has  been  favoured 
with  a  faithful  chronicler  of  the  sufferings  of  her  saints. 
John  Crispin  of  Arras,  a  lawyer,  has  for  France  execut- 
ed the  part  so  well  done  for  England  by  John  Foxe,  and 
for  Scotland  by  the  author  of  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 
These  publications  have  been  eminently  useful  in  arnung 
the  Protestants  of  the  respective  countries  agmnst  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  spreading  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 


im  OtnpiBi'BceMHnted  woric,  «nlilled  "h 
of  ilartjra,  persecuted  for  the  crulli  of  the  Gwepe!,  trora<  I 
t]ie  tiiueft  of  the  Apostles  to  the  yetir  lUli-"  we  hav«  | 
B  thort  account  of  the  martyrdam  of  tive  yoimg  i 
smdeiUe,  who  were  burnt  at  LyoDS  in  15d3.     Their  cmi*  ' 
ftasiaiD  etiA  letters  trora  the  prisoa  in  which  they  weM 
mnfiaed  for  a  year,  indicate  clear  views  of  diyine  truth,    , 
and  the  noblest  qiirit  of  Ohrifrtianity.     I  have  room  only  ■< 
fix  ihti  closing  scene.     They  had  b«en  confined  in  tha  | 
MBS  dungeon  to  prevent  them  contmainadng  othcrai   I 
"  ftlien  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  came  they  were  led  ou^ 
iJai  in  giay  robes,  and  tied  ivith  cords.     They  exhorted 
one  another  to  persevere  stedfiistly,  since  the  end  of  dieir    ' 
eotuse  was  won,  and  victory  was  certjun.     They  were 
put  inM  one  waj>gon.     They  then  began  to  «ng  the  9tb 
Ptalia,— ^  I  will  bless  thee  continually,  0  Lord,'  &c. 
Akhmigh.  they  kid  no  time  to  finish  it,  yet  they  con- 
tinned  t»  call  upon  God,  and  to  recite  poss^es  of  Scrip- 
ture.    Among  others,  as  they  truTereed  the  place  called 
LlleiWric,  at  the-end  of  the  bridge,  over  the  Sonne,  one 
of  them  turning  to  the  crowd,  with  a  loud  voice,  said, 
'TTie  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  yon  perfect    ■ 
in  everf  good  work  to  do  his  will ; '  then  they  began  to    I 
leette  the  apostles'  creed,  dividing  it  by  articles,  and  re-    I 
dting  them  one  after  another.     "The  one  who  had  to  re-    | 
peat  the  words — "■  Ht  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghitat ;    ] 
tarn  of  (he  Virgin  Mary,' — ^raised  his  voice,  that  the    I 
people  might  know  the  calmuny  by  which  it  was  pie-    I 
tended  they  denied  this  article,  and  that  they  had  spoken  J 
hril  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    Twice  they  said  to  the  soldiers,   I 
idM  oftut  troubled  them,  and  threatened  to  make  theof   I 
hM  tiiMr  peace,  '  Will  you  hinder  us  for  the  little  time  | 
we  hare  to  live,  irom  praying  and  calling  upon  God?'    I 
At  last,  when  they  had  reached  the  place  of  prndshment,  I 
Uiay  were  seen  with  a  light  heart  upon  the  pile  of  wood  J 
vrluuhwns  around  the  stake.     The  two  youngest  of  them  J 
firct,  the  one  after  (he  other;  and  wh«n  Ihe^  1 


haditahm  off  their  xobes,  the  exeoBtloiuff  liadtWi  to 
the  stake.  The  last  viho  mounted  was  Miirtiiil  Alba, 
theoldest  of  the£ve.  He  was  along  time  on  both  knees 
upon  the  wood,  praying  to  the  Lord.  "When  the  execu- 
tioner, who  had  tied  the  others,  came  to  turn  while  he 
was  still  upon  his  knee«,  he  took  him  under  the  arms  to 
put  him  (Utwn  with  the  others,  but  Alba  earnestly  re- 
quested Lieutenant  Tignac  to  grant  him  a  favour,  '  What 
do  you  wish  V '  said  the  lieutenant,  '  That  1  may  kilS 
my  brethren  before  we  die.'  The  lieutenant  consented. 
Then  Haitial,  who  was  stilt  ujiou  the  top  of  the  wood, 
stooped  and  kiesed  his  four  htethten,  who  were  already 
hound  and  fastened  to  the  stake.  lie  said  to  each  <)f 
them,  'Adieu,  adieu,  mi/  hrulksr.'  Then  the  other 
four,  though  tied,  kissed  one  another  also,  turning  their 
necks,  and  saying  one  to  another  the  same  words,  '■Ad.ieW, 
my  ftfother.'  This  done,  and  after  JMarlial  had  commend- 
ed his  brethren  to  Crod,  he  wished,  before  descending  to 
be  fastened  to  the  stake,  to  kiss  the  executioner  also, 
saying  to  him  these  words,  ^  My  friend,  forget  not  tehat 
I  have  mid  to  thee.'  The  executioner,  when  he  had 
tied  all  the  five,  surrounded  them  with  a  chain,  which 
was  &steued  to  the  stake.  Then  the  eseeulioner  beii^ 
ordered  to  hasten,  put  around  each  of  their  necks  a  cora 
to  strangle  all  tlie  five  at  once,  by  means  of  a  niadiine 
which  he  had  ready  for  the  ptu:[)ose ;  hut  the  fire  havhtg 
burnt  the  cord,  they  were  heard  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
flames  exhorting  one  another  with  the  words,  '  Courage^ 
brothers,  cowrage  !'  These  were  the  last  words  which 
were  heard.  Soon  had  the  flames  consumed  their  mor- 
tal bodies." 

This  may  be  called  the  first  period  of  persecution  It 
preceded  the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Church.' 
After  that  event,  in  1559,  matters  became  much  woTse,' 
In  the  twelve  short  years  whicli  stretched  to  1 571,  th« 
msrtyrolo^st  speaks  of  not  leas  than  forty  toivns  or  cities 
in  France,  where  persecution  prevailed,  and  of  100,  50Ui 
1 2(J(i  persons  beuig  involved  in  suffering  for  Clirist  at'^ 
tjtae.    Troops  were  brought  against  them,  who  infliej 


iimfMakfiUe  acinxaties;  but  the  hatred  idiioh  ivag  mani- 
fimtid  lo'the  Scriptures  and  good  books,  tiie  stnftng  of 
lh»  leares  of  the  BiUe  into  the  months  and  wounds  of 
the  djiDg  sufferers,  the  jeers  and  bhisphemies  which 
were  addceased  to  tiiem  tor  calling  upon  God,  and  the 
native  of  the  insult  offered  to  tlieir  mortal  remains,  all 
plainly  declared  that  the  cause  was  not  political,  as  Papists 
all^jed,  but  religious,  and  that  determined  hostility  to  the 
glodousCrospel  of  the  Saviour  was  at  the  root  of  the  whole. 
It  is  true  that,  in  this  period,  the  Protestants  were  led  to 
tskeup  arms,  and  to  appear  against  their  oppressors  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  that  a  gift  of  1 00,000  crowns  was  made 
hjy  and  a  permission  to  enlist  soldiers  among,  the  Pro- 
testants 0f  f(»reign  Lands,  granted.  But  they  were  driven 
to  these  steps  by  dire  necessity.  Self-defence  called  for 
them,  and  but  for  its  urgency,  they  would  never  have  been 
rescHted  to.  Let  us,  however,  return  more  particularly  to 
the  Ph>te6tant  CShnx^  now  organized. 

The  G^eneral  Assembly  of  the  French  Church  consisted 
only  of  eleven  ministers,  that  of  Scotland  of  twelve.  The 
French  ministers  met  in  secret,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith.  This  was  parti- 
cularly called  for,  owing  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
their  real  sentiments  and  views  current  among  their 
enemies.  It  is  understood  that  the  great  Calvin  bore  a 
part  in  the  preparation  of  this  most  interesting  and  ad- 
mirable document.  And  two  things  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  first,  that  it  was  solely  the  work  of  the  Church, — 
not  the  work  of  the  State  forced  upon  the  Church ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  without  any  concert  with  other  Pro- 
testant Churches,  it  remarkably  harmonizes  with  the 
confessions  of  aU,  showing  that,  under  the  teaching  of 
Grod  s  Spirit,  no  good  men,  wherever  they  may  be  scat- 
tered, and  whatever  their  circumstances  of  trial,  seriously 
differ  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  state 
of  ease,  and  a  season  of  speculation,  which  lead  men  to 
doubt  and  disagree  as  to  what  is  truth.  Persecution 
drives  to  first  principles,  and  when  the  heart  is  right,  it 
keeps  the  head  dear  and  sound. 


The  renHer  will  pem^e  with  plotmre  the  Mirwirtf 
articles  of  tlie  ConfeBWon  of  Faith  which  embrace  thb 
doctrinal  part  :~ 

"  Article  I, — We  believe  and  confesB,  that  there  ie 
but  one  God  only,  whose  being  only  is  simple,  spiritual, 
etema],  invisible,  immutable,  iiriinite,  incomprehensible, 
inefiable,  who  can  do  all  things,  who  is  all-wise,  all-good, 
most  just,  and  most  merciful. 

"  Art.  II. — This  one  God  hath  revealed  himself  te 
he  such  a  one  unto  man,  first,  in  the  creation,  presaTa- 
tion,  and  governing  of  hia  works ;  secondly,  far  more 
plainly  in  his  word,  which,  from  th^  h:^;inning,  he  re- 
vealed to  the  fethera  by  certain  visions  and  oracles,  and 
then  caused  it  to  he  put  in  writing  in  those  hooks  which 
we  call  the  holy  Scripture- 

"  Art.  Ill, — All  this  holy  Scripture  is  contained  in 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament,  tite 
catalt^ue  whereof  followeth : — The  five  hooks  of  Mo«es, 
viz..  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu-  - 
teionomy.  Item^  Joshuu,  Judges,  Kuth,  the  first  and 
second  book  of  Samuel,  the  &st  and  second  book  of 
Kings,  the  first  and  second  book  of  Clironiclea,  otherwiac 
ca]le<l  iLeParatipomena,onehookDf  Eadras,  orEzra,Ne- 
hemiah,  Hester,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Solomon's  Proverbs  or 
Sentences,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Esaiali,  Jere- 
miah, with  the  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hoaea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Ohediah,  Jonas,  Micah,  Nahum,  Uabakkuk, 
ZephanLih,  Ilaggai,  Zechari^,  Malachi.  Item.  The 
holy  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  according  to  8t. 
Mark,  according  to  St.  Luke,  and  according  to  St.  John, 
as  also  the  second  book  of  St.  Luke,  otherwise  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  lieriu,  The  Epistles  of  St.  I^nl, 
the  apostle,  to  the  Romans  one,  to  the  CorintbialB 
two,  to  the  Galations  one,  to  the  Ephesians  one,  to  the 
Philippians  one,  to  the  Colossians  one,  to  the  Tbessalo- 
nians  two,  to  Timothy  two,  to  Titus  one,  to  Philemon 
one.  /iejB,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  tlie  first  and  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
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the  fiist^  second,  and  third  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the 
Epistle  of  fit*  Jade,  aotid  the  ApocaljFpse  or  Revdatioiis 
of  St.  John. 

"  Art.  IV. — ^We  acknowledge  these  hooks  to  he  can- 
onieal,  that  is,  we  account  diem  as  the  most  certain 
role  of  our  feith,  and  that  not  so  mudi  because  of  the 
coomion  consent  of  the  Church,  hut  because  of  the  testi- 
mony and  persuasion  of  the  H0I7  Ghost,  by  which  we 
are  taught  to  distinguish  betwixt  them  and  other  ec- 
desiastieal  books,  upon  which,  although  they  may  be 
nsefiil,  yet  we  cannot  ground  any  article  of  &ith. 

^^  Ajct.  Y.^ — ^We  beheve  that  the  doctrine  contained 
in  these  books  has  proceeded  from  God,  from  whom 
soly,  and  not  from  men,  it  deriyeth  its  authority.  And 
fbrasmndi  as  it  is  the  rule  of  all  truth,  containing 
all  matters  necessarily  required  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  our  salyaticm,  it  is  in  no  wise  lawfril  for  men  nor 
sngds  to  add  unto,  or  to  take  from  this  doctrine,  or  to 
efaange  it.  And  hereupon  it  followeth,  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  oppose  either  antiquity,  or  custom,  or  multi- 
tude, or  human  wisdom,  judgments,  edicts,  or  any  de- 
crees, or  councils,  or  visions,  or  miracles  unto  this  holy 
Scripture ;  but  rather,  that  all  things  ought  to  be  exa- 
mined and  tried  by  the  rule  and  square  thereof.  Where- 
fore we  do  for  this  cause  also  allow  of  those  three  creeds, 
riz.,  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  Athaoasius  his  creed, 
because  they  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

"  Art.  VI. — ^The  holy  Scripture  teacheth  us,  that  in 
that  one  and  simple  divine  Being  there  be  three 
Persons  subsisting — ihe  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Father,  to  wit,  the  First  Cause  in  order, 
and  the  Beginning  of  all  things  ;  the  Son,  his  Wisdom 
and  Everiasting  Word ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  Virtue, 
Power  and  Efficacy.  Tie  Son  begotten  of  the  Father 
from  everlasting,  the  Holy  Ghost  from  everlasting,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  These  three 
Persons  are  not  confounded,  but  distinct,  and  yet  not 
divided,  but  of  one  and  the  same  essence,  eternity,  power, 
and  equality.     And  to  conclude  in  this  mystery,  Yfe 
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allow  of  tlat  which  those  four  ancient  comicils.  nave  3j^ 
termined ;  and  we  detest  all  sects  and  heresies  condeiniiea 
by  those  holy  ancient  doctors,  St  Athanasius,  St  Hilary, 
St  CjTil,  and  St  Ambrose. 

"  Art.  VII. — We  believe  that  God,  in  three  Per- 
sons, working  together  by  his  power,  wisdom,  and  in' 
comprehensible  goodness,  hath  made  all  things,  not  only 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  in  them  contained,  lasit 
also  the  invisible  spirits,  of  which  some  fell  headlong 
into  destruction,  and  some  continued  in  obedience.  That 
the  fallen  angels,  being  corrupted  by  their  malice,  are 
become  enemies  of  all  good,  and  consequently  of  the 
whole  Church.  That  the  holy  angels  having  persevered 
by  the  grace  of  God,  are  ministers  to  glorify  his  name, 
and  serve  his  elect  in  order  to  salvation. 

"  Art.  VIII, — We  believe  that  God  hath  not  only 
made  all  things,  but  also  ruleth  and  govemeth  them,  as 
he  who,  according  to  his  will,  disposeth  and  ordaineth 
whatsoever  cometh  to  pass  in  the  world.  Yet,  we  deny 
that  he  is  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  the  blame  of  things 
done  amiss  can  be  laid  upon  him,  seeing  his  will  is  the 
sovereign  and  infalUble  rule  of  all  righteousness  and 
equity ;  but  this  we  confegg,  that  he  hath  those  admir- 
able means,  as  whereby  he  maketh  the  devils  aiid  th6 
ungodly,  as  his  instruments,  to  serve  him,  and  to  turn 
the  evil  which  they  do,  and  whereof  they  are  guilty,  in- 
to good.  So  that  when  we  acknowledge  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  providence  of  God,  we  do  most 
humbly  adore  his  secrets,  which  he  hath  hidden  from  lis, 
nor  do  we  inquire  into  those  which  are  above  our  reach 
and  capacity.  Nay,  rather  we  apply  unto  bur  own  use 
that  wnich  the  holy  Scripture  teacheth  ns  for  our  peace 
and  comfort ;  to  Avit,  that  God,  to  whom  all  things  are 
subject,  doth  watch  over  us  with  a  fatherly  care,  so  that 
not  so  much  as  an  hair  of  our  head  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  his  will ;  and  that  he  hath  the  devils  and  all  our 
adversaries  fast  bound  in  chains,  that  they  cannot,  with- 
out leave  first  given  them,  do  us  any  harm. 

^Abt.  IX. — We  believe  that  man,  being  created 
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pure  and  apright,  £6id  conformable  to  the  image  of  God, 
through  his  own  fault  fell  from  that  grace  which  he  had 
received,  and  thereby  did  so  estrange  himself  from  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  righteousness  and  of  all  good  things, 
that  his  nature  is  become  altogether  defiled ;  and  being 
blind  in  his  understanding,  and  corrupt  in  his  heart,  he 
hath  utterly  lost  that  integrity ;  and  although  he  can 
somewhat  discern  between  good  and  evil,  yet  we  do 
affirm,  that  whatsoever  hght  he  hath,  it  straightway  be- 
eometli  darkness,  when  the  question  is  of  asking  afler 
iCrod,  so  that  by  his  understanding  and  reason  he  can 
never  conie  to  God.  And  although  he  be  indued  with 
will,  whereby  he  is  moved  to  do  tihis  or  that,  yet  foras^ 
much  as  that  also  is  in  bondage  to  sin,  that  he  hath  no 
freedom  to  desire  that  which  is  good,  but  if  he  have  any 
it  is  the  graciousgift  of  God. 

"  Art.  X. — We  believe  that  all  the  ofispring  of 
Adam  are  infected  with  the  contagion  of  original  sin, 
which  is  a  vice  hereditary  to  us  by  propagation,  and  not 
only  by  imitation,  as  the  Pelagians  asserted,  whose  errors 
are  detested  by  us.  Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire how  this  sin  cometh  to  be  derived  from  one  unto 
another ;  for  it  is  sufficient  that  those  things  which  God 
gave  to  Adam  were  not  given  to  him  alone,  but  also  to 
all  his  posterity ;  and,  therefore,  we,  in  his  person,  being 
deprived  of  all  those  good  gifts,  are  fallen  into  this 
poverty  and  malediction. 

"  Art.  XL-^-We  believe  that  this  stain  of  original 
sin  is  sin  indeed,  for  it  hath  that  mischievous  power  in 
it  as  to  condemn  all  mankind,  even  infants  that  are  un- 
born, as  yet  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  God  himself 
doth  account  it  such  ;  yea,  and  that  after  baptism,  as  to 
the  filth  thereof,  it  is  always  sin.  Ilowbeit,  they  who 
are  the  children  of  God  shall  never  be  condemned  for 
it,  because  that  God,  of  his  rich  grace  tmd  sovereign 
mercy,  doth  not  impute  it  to  them.  Moreover,  we  say, 
that  it  is  such  a  depravedness  as  doth  continually 
produce  the  fruits  of  malice  and  rebelHon  against 
God,  so  that  even  the  choicest  of  God's  saints,  although 


ibej -tiaiaiit  it^  yet  axe  they  defiled  with  very  d 
iirmities  and  offences,  bo  IcMig  as  they  hse  in  this  world, 

"  Art.  XII We  heliere  that  out  of  this  generitT 

corruption  and  oondenmation,  in  which  all  men  at« 
plunged,  God  doth  dehver  them  whom  he  hath,  in  his 
eternal  and  unchmigcable  counsel,  chowu  of  his  mere 
goodnesa  and  mercy  through  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ; 
ifithout  any  consideration  of  their  works,  leaving  tilt 
rest  in  their  »ns  and  damnable  estate,  that  he  may  show 
ibrtli  in  them  his  justice,  as  in  the  elect  he  doth  most 
illMtriously  declare  the  riches  of  his  mercy.  For  ob&  b 
not  better  than  another,  until  such  time  as  God  doth 
make  the  difference,  according  to  his  unchangeable  pnr- 
pose,  which  he  hath  determined  in  Jesus  Christ  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Nor  can  any  one,  by  his  own 
power,  procure  unto  himself  so  great  a  blessing  ;  becausti 
we  D^inot  by  nature  nor  of  ouraelTes  excite  in  onrseWes 
any  one  good  motion,  thought,  or  afiecdon,  until  such 
time  as  God  does  prereut,  and  inchne  us  to  it  by  his  grace. 

■'  Art.  XIII. — We  believe  that  whatsoever  is  requisite 
to  our  salvation,  is  offered  and  communicated  to  us  now 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  made  of  God  unto  aa 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifi cation,  and  redemption;  so 
that  whosoever  leaveth  Christ  doth  renounce  all  interest 
in,  and  title  to,  the  mercy  of  Go<l  the  Father,  to  which, 
us  to  our  only  sanctaary,  we  are  bound  to  hare  recourse. 

"Art.  XIV". — We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  being 
the  Wisdom  and  Eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  took  upon 
him  our  nature,  so  that  he  is  one  Person,  God  and  Man, — 
Man,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sufi'er  both  in  soul  and 
body,  made  like  imto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only  excepted  ; 
so  that  as  to  his  human  nature,  he  was  in  truth  the  very 
■eed  of  Abraham  and  of  David,  conceived  in  due  time  in 
the  womb  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin,  by  the  secret  and 
incomprehensiblepower  of  theholjGod.  And,  therefore, 
tve  deiest,  as  contrary  to  that  truth,  all  those  heresies 
with  which  the  Churches  were  troubled  in  times  past ; 
and,  particularly,  we  detest  those  diabohcal  imngtnfttiona 
ofServHaa,  who  asenbed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohnst  an 


^  deity,  vcham  he  usorted  to  be  the  Idn  and  ■ 
Futem  of  all  tlungs,  and  tke  ooimttrfeit  or  fi^oiativc 
,Bm  Qi  God-     In  sitort,  he  framed  him  a  bodr,  compact- 
td  oi  (hree  elements  uncreated,  and  so  did  mingle  and 
srcrtfaroiT  his  n>iture. 

Art.  XV. — We  believe  that  in  one  and  the  same 
Km,  to  wit,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  two  natures 
■re  truly  and  inseparably  conjoined  and  united,  yet, 
gerextheless,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  nature  dotk  I 
distinct  properties.  So  that  even  as  in  this  I 
dirine  conjunction,  the  Dirine  nature  retaining  its  pro- 
|aties,  doth  still  abide  uncreated,  inttnite,  and  filling  all 
places,  so  also  the  human  nature  remaineth  finite,  hav- 
^'Us  ibnn,  measure,  and  property.  And  althongh  the 
Lmi  Jems  ChriBt,  when  he  ruse  from  the  dead,  did  give 
ipunoctality  unto  his  body,  yet  he  never  depirTcd  it  of 
llie  vefity  of  iU  nature.  Therefore,  yre  do  so  consider 
Cbiist  in  faia  Deity,  that  we  do  not  spoil  him  of  his 
lanity. 

Akt.  XVI.— We  do  believe  that  God,  by  send-     , 
iBg  his  Son  into  the  world,  did  declare  hia  infinite  love     | 
uid  inestimable  goodness  to  us,  delivering  him  over  nn~ 
to  death,  and  raising  him  again  from  the  dead  that  he 
might  fiii£t  all  righteousness,  and  purchuae  everlasting 
lile  for  u«. 

Art- XVII. — We  believe,  that  by  that  only  sacrifice 
which  JefiUS  Christ  ofi'ered  upon  the  cross,  we  are  recon- 
oied  unto  God,  that  so  we  may  be  held  and  accounted 
xiglUefnu  is  his  eight,  because  we  can  never  please  him, 
Bor  btb  partakers  of  his  adoption,  but  so  tar  only  as  he 
fM^veUi  us  our  eins,  and  burieth  them  in  his  grave. 
'Hxerefore,  we  afiirm,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  entire  and 
perfect  Washing,  and  that  by  his  death  we  obtain  ftdl 
Mtiabcti0n,  whereby  we  are  delivered  from  all  those  sins 
of  vrliidi  we  are  guilty,  and  from  which  we  could  ucvet 
W  abaolved  by  any  other  means  or  remedy. 

"  A«i.  XVIII.— We  beUeve  that  our  whole  righteous- 

aa  ia  tinmded  in  the  remission  of  our  sins,  which  is,  ar 

I>anid.  calietli  it,  out  only  happiness.     Wherefore,  wi 


doatteflf  reject  alt  otliermeaiia  by  wliich  moi^io  ttiMF- 

they  may  be  justified  lirfore  God,  and  casting  away  aU 
coitceits  of  our  own  virtues  and  merits,  we  do  altogethfV 
rest  upon  the  sole  olwdience  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
imputed  to  us,  as  well  for  the  covering  of  our  offences, 
as  that  we  may  find  grace  and  favour  with  God.  And, 
indeed,  we  believe,  that  should  we  in  the  least  forsake 
this  foundation,  we  could  not  find  elsewhere  any  repose^ 
but  must  needs  be  agitated  with  inquietudes  in  our  con- 
sctences,  because  we  are  never  at  peace  with  God  till 
we  be  persuaded  upon  good  grounds  that  we  are  belov- 
ed in  Jesus  Christ.  For  that  in  ourselves  we  hare 
served  to  be  hated  by  hiin. 

"  Art.  XIX. — We  believe  that  by  this  means  we 
have  liberty  and  privilege  of  calling  upon  God,  with 
fill!  confidence  that  he  will  show  himself  a  Father  to  ua, 
for  we  have  no  access  unto  the  Father  but  in  and  through 
Christ  the  Mediator;  and,  that  we  may  be  heard  in  hja 
name,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  hold  and  derive  our 
life  from  him  as  from  our  Head, 

"  AuT.  XX. — We  believe  that  we  ore  made  partakers 
of  tiiia  righteousness  by  fmth  only,  as  it  is  writl*n,  "  He 
sufiered  to  purchase  salvation  for  us,  that  whosoever  bc- 
Heveth  in  him  should  not  perish.  And  this  is,  therefore, 
done,  because  the  promises  of  fife  ofiered  to  us  in  bini 
are  then  applied  to  our  use,  and  made  elteciuat  to  ns^  ' 
when  we  qo  accept  of  them,  and  in  no  wise  doubt,  but 
that  we  shall  enjoy  those  things  which  the  Lord,  by  his 
own  month,  hath  assured  us  of,  So  that  the  righteous- 
ness which  we  obtain  by  faith  dependeth  upon  the  free 
gracious  promises  of  God,  by  which  God  doth  declare 
and  testify  unto  us  that  we  are  beloved  of  him. 

"  Art.  XXL — We  do  believe,  that  by  the  secret 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  light  of  faith  is  kindled  np 
in  us,  BO  that  it  is  a  gracious  and  special  gift  which  God 
hestoweth  upon  whom  he  pleasech ;  and  the  faithfril  ' 
have  nothing  whereof  they  may  boast,  because  they  are 
doubly  obliged  unto  God  for  having  preferred  them  be- 
fore  others,  and  for  that  he  never  gave  faith  unto  the 


;  only  to  bring  them  into  the  good  wny,  fcnt '  ' 
o  to  cauw  them  to  contmue  in  it  unto  the  enA     For 
IS  Ood  doth  begin  tiutk,  so  doth  he  aiso  finish  rtnd  per- 
liKtiL 

*  Abt,  XXII- — We  beiitrre  that  by  this&ith  we  are 

I  Ufmerated  nnto  newness  of  life,  we  being  naturally  Im- 

r  kosdfigMl  under  sin.     And  we  do  by  f^lh  receive  that 

gnn>  to  live  holUy,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  mir  re- 

cciring  oC  the  promise  which  ia  giren  ua  through  the 

Ucfpel,  to  wit,  (hat  God  will  give  U9  liis  Holy  Spirit. 

So  thttt  &ilh  is  an  far  &om  Ireeoing  our  atfections  to 

godUitiess  and  hdy  hving,  that  contrariwise  it  doth  en- 

;  ami   escitu  it  in  us,  necessarily  producing  all 

T  of  good  works.     Filially,  Although  God,  to  ac- 

complisb  our  salvation,  doth  regenerate  and  reform  us, 

L  ihat  we  may  do  those  things- which  are  well-pleasing; 

I  yet,  notwitlistanding,  we  do  confess  that  the  good  worus 

I  which  we  do  by  his  Spirit,  are  never  accounted  to  us  for 

I  luhteoiisneaB,  n<»  can  we  merit  by  them  that  God  should 

|tue  OS  far  his  children,  because  we  should  be  always 

.    led   with  doubts  and  disquiets,  if  our  consciences 

F  £d  not  repose  themselves  upon  that  satiafactiou  by  which 

Jmob  Christ  hath  purchased  ua  for  himself. 

"Art.  XXIII. — We  believe  that  all  the  types  of 
tho  Law  ended  when  as  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  But 
illboagh  the  ccrcmoniea  are  no  longer  in  use,  yet,  never- 
ihcleas,  the  substance  and  truth  of  them  abideth  always 
in  Hia  penon  who  ftilfilled  them.  Moreover,  we  miist 
be  holpen  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  for  the  right  or- 
•Ifring  of  our  hves,  and  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  confirmed  to  us.  ' 

"  Aht.  XXIV, — We  believe,  that  forasmucb  as  Jesus 
Christ  is  conferred  upon  us  to  be  our  alone  Advocate, 
I  »nd  that  he  commandeth  us.  even  in  our  privote  prayers,  ■ 
L  to  preamt  oureeivcs  before  the  Father  inluB  name;  and 
1  that  it  is  in  no  wise  lawful  for  us  to  call  upon  God  in 
I  wiy  other  way  than  he  hath  taught  us  by  his  Word ; — .  " 
m  mti,  UMnferc,  alt  those  imaginations  of  men  about  the 
I  JnawiwiBw  «f  nints  departed  is  none  othei  thoii  aa.' 
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abase  and  impoature  of  Satan,  wherebj  he  nuy  inCa' 
men  aside  irora  the  right  method  of  prayer.  We  do 
also  reject  those  means  wldch  men  presumed  IJier 
had,  wliereby  they  might  be  redeemed  before  God, 
for  they  derogate  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  death  and 
paasioE  of  Jesua  Christ.  Finally,  We  hold  purgatory 
to  be  none  other  than  a  cheat,  which  came  out  of  the 
same  shop  from  which  also  proceeded  monaatical  v ohb, 
pilgrimages,  prohibitions  of  loamage,  and  the  use  of 
meats,  a  ceremonious  observation  of  days,  auricular  coo- 
fesaion,  indulgences,  and  all  other  such  like  matt^^  by 
which  grace  and  salvation  may  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
served. Which  things  we  reject,  not  only  for  the  felse 
opinion  of  merit  which  was  affixed  to  them,  hut  alsg 
because  they  are  the  inventions  of  men,  and  are  a  yoke 
laid  by  their  sole  authority  upon  conscience. 

■'  Art.  XXV, — And  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  made 
partakers  of  Christ  but  hy  the  Gospel,  we  bclie?e  that 
that  good  order  iu  the  Church,  which  was  estid)lisfaed 
by  his  authority,  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolable; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  Church  cannot  subsist  tmleag 
there  be  pastors,  whose  office  it  is  to  instmct  their  flocki) 
and  who  having  been  duly  called,  and  discharging  tiuir 
office  faithfully,  are  to  be  honoured  and  heard  with  re- 
verence. Not  as  if  God  were  ried  unto  such  ordinances 
or  inierior  means,  but  because  it  is  his  good  pleasure  in 
thi^  sort  to  govern  us.  So  that,  for  these  rcnsone,  we 
detest  all  those  fanatical  persons  who,  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth,  would  totally  abolish  the  preaching  the  word 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 

"  Art.  XXVI.— Therefore,  we  beheve  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  any  man  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  coa- 
grcgations  of  God's  s.'untii,  and  to  content  himself  with 
his  private  devotions,  but  all  of  us  Jointly  are  tKnind  to 
keep  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church,  submitting 
themselvcH  unto  the  common  instruction,  and  to  the 
yoke  of  JcBUB  Clirist,  and  this  in  all  places  whatsoever 
he  shail  have  established  the  true  discipline,  altbengh 
ihe  edivts  QfeartUy  magistiatea  be  oauaoi^  \)!iM,\«aAla ; 
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HAfOaoerei  Ao  separate  from  this  order  do  nnat  ttis 

;  of  God,  and  in  cslm  they  draw  othere  aade 

Vift  them,  tliey  do  not  verj-  perversely,  and  aie  to  be 

■  pcoounted  as  mortal  plagues. 

■  •  ''Art.  XXVII. — However,  we  do  belipve  that  we 

■  tagbt  to  distingnish  carefully  and  prudently  betwixt  the 
" '  IE  ftni  iaise  Church,  because  the  word  church  is  veiy 

ich  abused.  We  say,  then,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,  that  the  Church  is  an  assembly  of  believers  who 
agree  among  themsclveB  to  follow  God's  Word,  and  the 
pare  reli^on  which  depeadeth  on  it,  and  who  profit  by 
it  doirng  their  whole  life,  increasing  and  confirming 
tbenwelTes  in  the  fear  of  God,  as  being  persons  who  do 
duly  need  a  fitrther  progress  and  advancement  in  godH- 
oess.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours,  they 
most  have  continual  recourse  to  the  grace  of  God  for 
li»  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Nor  do  we  deny  hut  that 
Emonff  the  faithful  there  be  some  hypocrites  or  despisers 
tf  Gfld,  or  iil-livera,  whose  wickedness,  however,  can- 
not blot  out  the  name  of  the  Chiuvh. 

"  Art.  XXVIll.— In  this  beUef  we  protest  that 
when  the  Word  of  God  is  not  received,  and  where 
diere  is  no  professed  subjection  to  it,  and  where  there 
b  no  use  of  the  sacraments,  if  we  will  speak  properly, 
l»e  caimot  judge  that  there  is  any  Church.  ^Vhere- 
Ifcre  vts  condemn  those  assemblies  in  the  Papacy,  because 
"flle  '(i«r«  Word  of  God  is  banished  out  of  tnera,  and  for 
ttM  in  I&em  the  sacraments  are  corrupted,  counterfeited, 
U^ed,  or  ntterly  abolished,  and,  for  that  among  them, 
all  lands  of  superstitions  and  idolatries  are  in  flill  vogue. 
We  hold,  then,  that  all  those  who  meddle  with  such 
actions,  aad  commanjcate  with  them,  do  separate  and 
cit  themselves  off  from  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus.  Yet, 
ne«rthele8s,  because  there  is  yet  some  small  track  of  a 
Chorch  in  the  Papacy,  and  that  baptism,  as  to  its  sub- 
*taace,  hath  been  still  continued,  and  because  the  effi- 
«ey  ttf  baptism  doth  not  depend  upon  him  who  doth 

tidmjiRster  it,  we  confess  that  they  which  are  there 
■affiled  do  Dot  need  a  second  baptism.    In  the  mean- 
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while,  becansc  of  those  eorrnptions  which  are  mingled 
with  the  administration  of  that  sacrameiit,  no  man  can 
present  hia  children  tji  be  baptized  in  that  ChurcU  with- 
out poUutiiig  of  bis  conscience. 

"Art.  XXIX.— We  believe  that  thia  true  Church 
ought  to  he  governed  by  that  discipline  which  out  Lord 
Jesus  hath  established ;  so  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Church  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons,  that  the  pure  doc- 
trine may  have  its  course,  and  Ticea  may  be  reformed 
and  suppressed,  that  the  poor,  and  other  afflicted  persons, 
may  be  succoured  in  their  neceasities,  and  that  in  the 
name  of  God  there  may  be  bolj  assembhea  in  which 
both  great  and  small  ihay  be  edihed. 

"  Art.  XXX. — We  believe  that  all  true  pastotB,  in 
whatever  places  they  may  be  disposed,  have  all  the  same 
authority,  and  equal  power  among  themselves  under 
Jesua  Christ  the  only  Head,  the  only  Sovereign,  and 
only  universal  Bishop ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  any  Church  to  challenge  unto  itself  dominion  or 
sovereignty  over  another,  however  it  is  requisite  that  ^ 
care  should  be  taken  for  the  keeping  up  of  mutual  con- 
cord and  brotherly  love. 

"  Art.  XXXI.— We  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  man  of  bis  own  authority  to  take  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  Church,  hut  that  every  one  ought  to 
be  admitted  thereunto  by  a  lawful  election,  if  it  may 
possibly  be  done,  and  that  the  Lord  do  so  permit  it 
Which  exception  we  have  espreasly  added,  because  that 
sometime  (as  it  hath  tiillen  out  in  our  days)  the  state  of 
the  Church  being  interrupted,  Ood  hath  raised  up  some 
persons  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  repair  the  rains 
of  the  decayed  Church.  But,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  wo 
believe  that  this  rule  is  always  to  be  followed,  that  all 
pastors,  elders,  and  deacons,  should  have  a  testimoi^  of 
their  being  called  unto  their  respective  offices, 

*■  Art.  XXXTI.— We  believe  that  it  is  expedient, 
that  they  who  be  chosen  superintendents  in  the  Chnrch 
should  wisely  consult  among  themselves  by  what  means 
f/ie  whale  body  may  conveniently  be  ruled,  yet  so  as  tiiey 
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da  BOt  swerve  jroin  that  -which  nur  Lord  Jetm  CSoitt 
iath  instituted-  And  this  doth  not  hinder  Liit  that  in 
Mme  Churchps  there  may  be  those  particulur  (onstitii- 
liona,  which  wilJ  be  more  conrenient  for  them  tban  for 

"  Abt.  XXXIII, — But  we  exclude  all  haman  inren- 
^B,  and  all  those  hiws  which  are  introduced  to  bind 
Ibe  CDiiEcieoce  under  pretence  of  God's  serrice.  AjlA 
»e  do  only  receive  such  as  serre  to  keep  up  ctmcoid, 
>ad  to  rt^laiii  erery  one,  from  the  highest  unto  the  lowest, 
ii  doe  obedience.  In  which  we  couceiTe  that  we  are  lo 
■Aterre  that  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appointed  con- 
reming'  excommunication,  which  we  do  very  well  ap- 
pose and  acknowledge  the  necessity  thereof  iind  of  its 


Aht.  XXXIV._We  heUere  that  the  b 
■teadjoined  unto  the  word  for  its  more  ample  contirma- 
tion,  to  wit,  that  they  may  be  pledges  and  tokens  of  the 
nace  of  God,  and  that  hy  these  means,  onr  feitli,  which 
TtTCry  weak  and  if»nonuit,  may  be  supported  and  com- 
fctted.  For  we  confess  that  these  outwaid  signs  be  euch. 
fliat  God,  hy  the  power  of  hts  Holy  Spirit,  dolh  work 
Vf  them,  that  nothing  may  be  there  represented  to 
'win  vain.  Yet,  nevertheless,  we  hold  that  all  their 
"Whstance  and  virtue  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom,  if 
Aej  be  separated,  they  be  nothing  else  but  shadows 
■indBButke. 

ji  "  Aet.  XXXV. — We  acknowledge  that  there  be  two 
IbCTKnients  only,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  Church, 
whereof  Baptism  is  the  first,  which  is  administered  to 
«  bo  testily  our  adoption,  because  we  are  hy  it  ingrafted 
nto  the  body  of  C%ist,  that  we  may  lie  washed  and 
deansed  by  his  blood,  and  afterwards  renewed  in  holi- 
fee»  of  life  by  his  Sph^t.  We  hold  also,  that  although 
We  be  baptized  but  once,  yet  the  benefits  which  are  sig- 
nified to  u5  therein  do  extend  themselves  during  the 
sriiole  cootae  of  our  life,  even  unto  death,  that  so  we 
flWT  have  a  lasting  signature  with  us  that  Jeeus  Christ 
vil  abvays  be  our  dghteousTiess  and  sauctification.  And 
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aldum^  baptiem  1>e  a  SBcrament  of  &itli  and  repentance, 
yet,  ftmismuch  as  God  doth,  together  with,  the  parents, 
aceovmt  their  children  and  posterity  to  be  Church-mem- 
bera,  we  affirm  that  infents  horn  of  believing  parents 
are,  by  the  authority  of  Cbriat,  to  be  baptized. 

"  Art.  XXXVI.— We  affirm  that  the  holy  Supper  (rf 
our  Lord,  to  wit,  the  other  sacrament,  is  a  witness  tons 
of  our  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist ;  because  that 
he  is  not  only  once  dead,  and  raised  up  E^ain  from  the 
dead  for  ns,  hut  also  he  doth  indeed  feed  ua  and 
noorish  IIS  with  his  flesh  and  blood,  that  we  being  made 
one  with  him,  may  have  our  life  in  common  -with  him. 
And  although  He  be  now  in  hearen,  and  shall  rem^n 
there  till  lie  come  to  judge  the  world ;  yet,  we  beliere, 
that  by  the  secret  and  incomprehensible  Tirtue  of  his 
Spirit,  he  doth  nourish  and  quicken  us  with  the  sub- 
stance of  his  body  and  blood.  But  we  say  that  this  is 
done  in  a  spiritual  manner ;  nor  do  we  hereby  substitute 
in  the  place  of  the  effect  and  truth  an  idle  foney  and 
conceit  of  our  own,  but  rather,  because  this  mystery  of 
our  union  with  Christ  is  so  high  a  thing,  that  it  sur- 
mounteth  all  our  senses,  yea,  and  the  whole  order  of 
nature ;  and,  in  short,  becauac  it  is  celestial,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  apprehended  hut  by  faith. 

"  Art.  XXXVII.— "We  believe,  as  was  said  before, 
that  both  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  God  doth 
indeed,  truly  and  effectually,  give  whatsoever  he  doth 
there  sacramentally  exhibit,  and,  therefore,  we  conjoin 
with  the  signs  the  tnie  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
what  is  offered  to  us  in  them.  Therefore,  we  affirm, 
that  they  which  do  bring  pure  faith,  as  a  clean  vessel, 
unto  the  holy  Supper  of  the  Lord,  they  do  indeed  re- 
ceive that  which  the  signs  do  there  witness,  that  is,  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  no  less  the  meat 
and  drink  of  the  soul  than  bread  and  wine  are  the  meat 
of  the  bodv. 

"  Anx.  XXXVIII.— We  say,  therefore,  that  let  the 
element  of  water  be  never  so  despicable,  yet,  notwith- 
staodio^',  it  doth  truly  witness  unto  us  the  inward  wash- 
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iagtiora  soiib  iridi  the  Mood  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  ihe 
nrtiid  and  efficacy  of  his  Spirit ;  and  that  the  bread  and 
wine,  beii^  given  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  do  serve  in 
my  deed  unto  our  spiritual  nourishment,  because  they 
do,  as  it  were,  point  out  unto  us  with  the  finger,'  that 
ike  fledi  <^  Jesus  Christ  is  our  meat,  and  his  blood  our 
drink.  And  we  reject  those  fanatics  who  will  not  re- 
ceire  such  signs  and  marks,  although  Jesus  Christ 
doth  i^eak  plainly,  ^  This  is  my  body,  and  this  cup  is 
iBj  blood.' 

«  Abt.  XXXIX.— We  beHeve  that  God  will  have 
the  world  to  be  ruled  by  laws  and  civil  government,  that 
there  may  be  some  sort  of  bridles  by  which  the  unruly 
lusts  of  the  world  may  be  restrained ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  appointed  kingdoms,  commonwealths,  and  other 
kinds  of  principalities,  whether  hereditary  or  otherwise. 
And  not  that  alone,  but  also  whatsoever  pertaineth  to 
the  ministration  of  justice,  whereof  he  avoucheth  him- 
self the  Author ;  therefore  hath  he  even  delivered  the 
sword  into  the  magistrate's  hand,  that  so  sins  committed 
against  both  the  tables  of  God's  law,  not  only  against 
the  second  but  the  first  also,  may  be  suppressed.  And, 
therefore,  because  God  is  the  Author  of  this  order,  we 
must  not  only  suffer  magistrates,  whom  he  hath  set  over 
us,  but  we  must  also  give  them  all  honour  and  reverence, 
as  unto  his  officers  and  lieutenants,  which  have  received 
their  commission  from  him  to  exercise  so  lawful  and 
sacred  a  function. 

"  Art.  XL. — Therefore,  we  affirm,  that  obedience 
must  be  yielded  unto  their  laws  and  statutes,  that  tri- 
bute must  be  paid  them,  taxes  and  all  other  duties,  and 
that  we  must  bear  the  yoke  of  subjection  with  a  free 
and  willing  mind,  although  the  magistrates  be  infidels, 
so  that  the  sovereign  government  of  God  be  preserved 
entire.  Wherefore,  we  detest  all  those  who  do  reject 
the  higher  powers,  and  would  bring  in  a  community  and 
confusion  of  goods,  and  subvert  the  course  of  justice." 

I  shall  allude  next  to  a  few  of  the  points  of  Church. 
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dkoplme  in  die  Gbrndi  of  Knase.  TlmtimafBm^m 
nuf^  Bare  been  expected^  from  die  Mrongiwvfsof  doe-* 
tnney  was  tbaei  and  oompfriiennTe.  Minielriaj  eii  pan 
of  dcpoeitiop,  wesre  lequired  actaallf  to  node  beakb 
their  dniidies,  and  to  becatireljdefotedtodiewQriEQf 
die  ministij.  Hub,  at  a  period  idien  diere  was  id  nmidft 
dirtrartkm  firom  penecotion,  and  when  a  pastor  e  ten^ 
poial  proYision  was  so  slender  and  nrecarioos^  shows 
now  hi^  was  die  sense  entertained  ofthe  importance  of 
the  ministerial  office,  and  how  great  was  die  anziei^  that 
the  people  shonld  reap  its  full  adyantages. 

^  No  minister,  together  with  the  hoi j  ministiy,  diall 
be  a  practitioner  in  law  or  physic ;  yet  out  of  chanty  he 
may  give  counsel  and  assistance  to  die  poor  of  his  floek 
and  of  his  neighbourhood, — ^provided  always,  diat  he  be 
not  thereby  diyerted  from  his  calling,  nor  derire  any 
gain  from  his  practice,  unless  in  times  of  tronUe  and 
persecution,  and  when  he  cannot  exercise  his  calling  in 
his  church,  and  cannot  be  maintained  by  it.  ibid  those 
who  shall  thus  employ  themselYes  in  law  or  physie,  or 
in  any  other  worldly  distracting  business,  shall  be  ex- 
horted wholly  to  forbear  it,  and  totally  to  deroto  them- 
selves unto  the  duties  of  thw  calling  as  ministers,  and 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  And  all  colloquies 
and  synods'are  adm<Hiished  to  proceed  according  to  die 
canons  of  our  discipline  against  the  refractory,  and  sodi 
as  be  willingly  disobedient ;  as  also  against  those  who 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  teaching  youth,  that  it  is 
an  hindrance  to  them  in  the  principal  duties  of  th^ 
ministerial  office.  And  all  consistories,  colloquies,  and 
provincial  synods,  shall  have  a  most  especial  care  and 
regard  that  this  canon  be  punctually  observed,  and  to 
suspend  such  as  do  transgress  it  from  their  exercise  <^ 
the  ministry." 

The  anxiety  was  not  less  for  a  well-educated  ministiy. 
It  would  not  have  been  wonderful,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Protestant  Church  stood,  that  she  had  con- 
tented herself  with  pious,  though  illiterate  men ;  but 
she  knew  what  it  was  to  fight  with  Popeiy — ^how  need- 
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M-flWBood  training  and  Iporning  fur  the  c(mtettM.«nd 
haw  well  entitled  the  Grcnt  Head  of  the  Church  is  to 
Ae  best  gifts,  and  qualifications,  and  servicei  of  his 
people  ;  and  so  she  made  provision  for  a  well-educated 
Ininisti;.  Candidates  for  the  holy  office  were  required 
to  compose  a  bni?f  confeHion  of  their  fikith  in  Latin, 
tad  to  be  able  to  defend  it,  when  Msailed,  in  the  i 

That  our  churches  may  be  always  furnished  with  a 
Ki£ci«nt  number  of  pastors,  and  of  other  persona  lit  to 
govern  them,  and  to  preach  the  "Word  of  God  unto 
&eiD^  they  shall  be  adrieed  to  choose  those  scholars  who 
Iw  already  well  advanced  in  good  learning,  and  be  of 
i  most  promising  hopeful  parts,  and  to  maint^n  such 
the  universities,  that  they  may  be  there  prepared  and 
fitted  for  the  woik  of  the  ministry,  over  preferring  tbc 
ehildren  of  poor  ministers,  if  ingenious,  before  all  others ; 
of  which  the  colloquies  shall  take  a  most  especial  care. 
Kings,  princes,  and  lords,  shall  be  exhorted  and  peti- 
tioned  particularly  to  mind  this  important  afiiiir,  and  to 
l»y  by  some  part  and  portion  of  their  revenue*  towards 
theic  imuntenancc ;  and  the  richer  churches  shall  do  the 
like.  Colloquies  and  provincial  synods  shall,  as  they 
lee  meet,  notiiy  and  solicit  this  afiair,  and  take  the  best 
that  matters  of  so  great  necessity  may  be  suc- 
oesriiil  ;  and  if  single  churches  cannot  do  it,  their 
BSghbours  shall  join  with  them,  that  one  poor  scholar 
it  ibe  least  may  be  maint^ned  in  every  colloquy ;  and 
nthcr  than  this  design  should  miscarry,  the  fifth  penny 
rf  all  our  charities  shall  be  set  apart,  if  it  may  con- 
Teniently  be  done,  to  be  employed  in  this  service." 

The  education  and  learning  thus  received  were  not  to 
le  allowed  to  remain  dormant.  They  were  to  be  used 
for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  truth.  "  They 
who  are  endowed  with  gifts  for  writing,  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  provinces  ;  and  if  it  happen  that  any  books  be 
^bli^ed  against  the  true  religion,  they  shall  be  sent 
Vata  them,  that  they  may  be  answered  ;  and  there  shall 
be  a  colloquy  in  each  province,  appointed  unto  this 
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peculiar  bnuness,  carefiilly  to  peruse  all  MS3.  befiwe 
they  be  printed,  and  what  U  published,  and  to  dispeiae 
the  copies," 

While  so  much  was  required  of  ministers,  their  out- 
ward provision  was  not  neglected.  Judicious  steps  were 
taken  for  their  "  cwmfortable  subsistence  "  while  they 
lired;  and  an  express  canon  secures  "that  the  church 
in  whose  service  ft  minister  dieth,  shall  take  care  of  bis 
widow  and  orphans ;  and  if  the  church  cannot  do  it, 
through  want  of  ability,  the  province  shall  maintain 
them.  This  was  kind  and  considerate,  worthy  of  a 
Christian  Church  which  had  but  recently  come  fortli 
from  the  liiniace  of  persecution.  Other  regulations  were 
not  less  wise.  With  regard  to  education,  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  like  all  other  Presbyterian  Churchee, 
was  its  warm  friend.  She  was  not  afraid  of  knowledge. 
It  is  ordained,  "  the  churches  shall  do  their  utmost  en- 
deavour to  erect  schools,  and  take  care  of  the  inatructioii 
of  their  youth  ;"  and  "  all  ministers  shall  endeavour  to 
catechise  every  one  in  their  flocks  once  or  twice  a-year, 
and  shall  eshort  them  to  conform  themselves  thereunto 
very  carefully."  With  regard,  again,  to  the  poor,  it  was 
enjoined  that  every  church  should  seek  to  support-itu 
own  poor, — a  wholesome  practice,  which,  for  many  yeaii, 
was  universal  throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  which  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  rac- 
tent.  "  To  prevent  those  disorders  which  daily  fell  out 
by  reason  of  certificates  given  unto  the  poor,  every  church 
shall  endeavour  to  maintain  its  own ;  and  in  case  any 
one  be  constrained,  through  the  urgency  of  his  affairs,  to 
travel,  ministers  shall  examine,  with  the  greatest  care 
in  their  consistories,  the  just  causes  of  his  journey,  and 
thereupon  shall  give  him  letters  directed  unto  the  next 
church,  lying  in  the  straight  way  by  which  he  must  go, 
specifying  liis  name,  i^e,  stature,  hair,  and  the  place 
whither,  and  the  cause  ^  his  travel,  and  tbo  assistance 
which  was  given  him ;  nor  shall  the  date  of  the  day  and 
year  be  omitted ;  which  letters,  the  church  he  is  direct- 
ed to,  shall  keep  by  it,  and  give  him  others  unto  the 
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next ;  and  all  certifieaies  formerl j  giren  shall  be  tom 
in  pieces." 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  general  conduct  of  Church 
members,  it  was  ord^ed  in  tibe  following  terms  :•— ' 

^  Printers,  booksellers,  painters,  and  other  artificeis, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  faithful,  and,  in  particular,  such 
as  bear  office  in  the  Church,  shall  be  admonished  that 
tiiej  do  not  in  the  least  act  any  thing  in  their  calling 
that  tends  directly  to  countenance  the  superstitions  of 
tiie  Church  of  Rome ;  and  as  for  secret  acts,  and  the 
censure  incurred  by  them,  their  judgment  is  left  unto 
the  consistory ."  '^  Fathers  and  mothers  shall  be  exhorted 
to  be  rery  careful  of  their  children's  education,  which  are 
the  seedplot  and  promising  hopes  of  God's  Church.  And, 
therefore,  such  as  send  them  to  school  to  be  taught  by 
priests,  monks,  Jesuits,  and  nuns,  they  shall  be  prosecut- 
ed with  all  Church  censures.  Those,  also,  shall  be  cen- 
sured who  dispose  of  their  children  to  be  ^pages,  or 
servants,  unto  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  contrary  reli- 
gion." "  Churches  which  have  printers  belonging  to  them, 
shall  advice  them  not  to  print  any  books  concerning  re- 
ligion or  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  without  having 
first  communicated  them  unto  the  consistory,  because  of 
those  manifold  inconveniences  which  have  formerly  hap- 
pened upon  this  account.  And  neither  printers,  nor 
booksellers,  nor  hawkers,  shall  sell  any  books  of  idolatry, 
or  that  are  scandalous,  stuifed  with  ribaldry  or  impiety, 
which  tend  to  the  corrupting  of  good  manners." 

At  the  same  time,  while  thus  decided,  as  all  Protest- 
ant Churches  should  be,  against  the  errors  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  was  no  spirit  of 
bitterness  or  provocation  towards  individual  Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  expressly  enjoined,  as  strongly  as  any  of 
the  preceding  canons,  that  "  all  violence  and  injurious 
words  against  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
also  against  priests  and  monks,  shall  not  only  be  for- 
borne, but  also,  as  much  as  may  be,  shall  be  totally 
suppressed." 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  wise  and  salutary  regu- 
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htioTiB,  Init  it  is  nnnecesBary.  Let  me  quote  only  Umi 
which  alludes  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Ac  the  first  natioaal  Synml  held  at  Paris,  it  was  ap- 
pointed that,  at  the  closing  up  of  the  Synod,  the  Lord'-a 
Sapper  "  shall  be  celebrated,  to  testify  their  union,  not 
only  by  the  ministere  and  elders  of  the  Synod,  but  in 
general  with  the  whole  Church."  And,  as  a  general 
nilci  the  following  canon  was  adopted ; — 

"  Although  it  hatb  not  been  the  custom  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  greatest  part  of  our  churches 
TDore  than  four  times  a-year,  yet  it  were  to  he  desired 
that  it  might  be  oftener,  so  that  the  reverence  which  ia 
needful  for  this  holy  sacrament  could  be  kept  up  and 
observed.  Because  it  is  most  profitable  for  the  children 
of  Gt>d  to  be  exercised,  and  grow  in  faith  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  the  example  of  the  primi- 
tive Churoh  doth  inviie  us  to  it.  And,  therefore,  oui 
national  Synods  shall  take  that  care  and  order  in  this 
matter,  as  is  requi»te  for  the  weal  and  happiness  of  ovx 
churches." 

A  striking  proof  of  the  high  state  of  discipline,  and 
the  deep  tenderness  of  conscience  which  prevailed  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  very  first  Synod  of  Paris,  above  twenty 
cases  of  conscience  were  discussed  and  decided  upon  j 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  judgments  of  the  Assembly 
were  generally  marked  with  much  good  sense,  and  great 
regard  for  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  unexceptionable  character  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Canons  of  Discipline  which  the  Protestant 
Church  drew  up  at  Paris  in  1559,  and  published,  did 
not  save  her  from  the  violence  of  her  enemies.  She 
may  have  had  rest  lor  a  year  or  two,  hut  shortly  perse- 
cution was  revived.  One  sovereign  ^er  another  proved 
equally  fidrerse.  Mere  men  of  the  world  would  have 
been  wearied  out  by  such  treatment,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  rested  upon  the  Church  and  upon  the  admirable 
standards  nnder  nhich  she  was  o:^;anized,  and 
menibeiB  inoreased  and  multiplied  £rom  day  to  d 
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IJTli  or  in  twelre  short  yeara  from  the  period  of  h» 
£nt  palilic  AsHembly,  ^e  niuy  he  said  to  hari'  reached 
lier  highest  prosperity.  At  the  Synod  or  General  As- 
fanhJy  of  Eochelle  in  1571,  the'celehrated  Theodore 
Beta  presided  as  moderator;  and  the  Queen  of  Na* 
wiie,  the  Prince  of  Nayarre.  Henry  de  Bourbon, 
Fnnoe  of  Conde,  Prince  Leiris,  Count  of  Nassnu,  and 
Cotiiit  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France,  and  other  lords 
and  geDtlerneo,  -rrere  present.  So  rapid  itad  been  the 
liffiiiROti  of  (he  GonpeJ,  under  the  outpouring  of  the 
^bit,  that  Bcza  could  count  2150  churchca  in  con- 
Kotion  with  tlie  Protestant  Church  of  France— almost 
dOttble  the  niunber  of  the  present  Church  of  Scotland ; 
•ltd  the  churchos  were  not  small  or  insignificant  in 
Mint  of  strength.  In  some  there  were  10,00(1  members. 
The  church  of  Orleans  had  7000  conununicants  ;  and 
the  ministers  in  such  churches  were  proportionally  nn~ 
UeioBS  :  two  ministers  to  a  church  was  common,  and 
that  of  Orleans  bad  five.  At  this  period  there  were 
305  pastors  in  the  one  province  of  Normandy,  and  in 
Provence  there  were  GO.  All  this  belokens  wonderful 
powtb.  What  a  contrast  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Fkiuji  Protestant  Church  !  With  all  its  teriral  of  late 
yais,  it  appears,  on  the  testimony  of  tlie  Rev.  Ur  Davia, 
in  Us  reecnt  **  Letters  from  France,"  that  for  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  professed  Protestants,  there 
are  (mly  between  four  and  five  hundred  churches,  and 
three  hundred  ministers.  The  Ecclesiaetica]  Budget  for 
1837  giree  three  hundred  and  sixty-sis  pastors  of  the 
B«fi)nned  Church.  What  an  unhappy  change  !  We 
hare  b^ield  the  French  Protestant  Church  at  the  height 
of  her  glory;  and  we  may  draw  from  the  fects  delaiung 
her  rapid  prosperity  the  cheering  inference,  that  God, 
who  vouchsafed  his  S3pirit  so  plentifully  in  former  times, 
may  vouchsafe  his  influences  as  richly  and  suddenly  in 
these  lattfT  days.  Good  men  are  often  discouraged  in 
their  prayers  and  labours,  by  thinking  that  tbe  progress 
af  Cnristiauity  raost  necessarily  be  slow  and  tedii 
Let  them  reraemher  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Chmch 
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of  France,  and  be  animated  and  re&eshed.  Ood  a»  u  . 
able  and  as  willing  as  ever  to  interpose  in  bebalf  of  hid 
people,  and  frequently  tbere  is  one  eharau-teristic  style  of 
dealing  towards  the  same  Church  in  different  ages,  I^ 
in  twelve  years,  he  wrought  snch  a  change  ia  and  by 
the  persecuted  Church  of  France,  who  can  tell  what 
happy  moral  and  religious  changes  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  same  Church  in  these  latter  days  1  Aad  who 
can  estimate  what  glorious  achievenienta  the  Christian 
Church  of  Britain  may  be  honoured  to  effect,  in  more 
favourable  circumstances,  in  as  brief  a  space  of  time. 

In  reading  the  history  of  modem  missions  in  the 
South  Seas,  one  is  struck  with  the  rapidity  of  the  change. 
Often  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  monthi,  according  to 
Williams,  w^ere  sufficient  to  induce  whole  islands,  com- 
prehending sereral  thousand  of  inhabitants,  to  abandon 
their  idolatry,  though  taught  only  by  two  or  three 
humble  agents.  The  conversion  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
chids  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  at  least,  to  the  renunciation  of  the  horrible  creed 
ana  practices  of  their  fathers.  Tidings  of  change  in  one 
island,  led  to  change  in  another.  Singular  events  in  the 
providence  of  God,  too,  such  aa  epidemics  and  famines, 
under  which  superstition  could  afford  no  comfort,  seem, 
when  the  people  had  reached  a  cert^n  awakened  state 
of  mind,  to  I^ve  acted  as  precursors  and  hastenera  of 
the  change.  It  is  certain,  that  when  the  lies  of  heathen- 
ism were  once  found  out,  like  broken  credit  at  a  bank, 
the  public  confidence  at  once  gave  way  on  every  point 
The  experience  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  Popery  at 
the  Reformation,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  was 
similar.  Both  cases  hold  out  the  pleasing  prospect, 
that  when  God's  time  arrives,  all  superstition,  whether 
Popish  or  Pagan,  shall  be  overtaken  with  the  same  rapid 
destruction.  Who  can  doubt  that,  were  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  this 
country,  at  this  moment,  to  throw  off  Popery,  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  people  would  follow  their  examp' 
This  is  one  of  the  consolations  in  conuecdoa  with  a 
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leligion,  that  when  it  does  hreak  up,  it  will  disappear 
like  sm^e,  and,  hj  the  saddenness  and  universality  of  its 
death,  so  to  speak,  compensate  for  the  duration  of  its 
Hfe.  It  IS  an  interesting  remark  of  the  sacred  writer, 
in  reference  to  the  cleansing  of  the  House  of  God,  in 
^  days  of  Hezddah :  '^  And  Hezeldah  rejoiced,  and 
all  the  peo{4e,  that  Crod  had  prepared  the  people :  for 
the  thing  wcls  done  euddenly. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  progress  of  the  Protestant  Churcli  of  France  was 
exceedingly  rapid,  and  indicated  the  outpouiing  of  the 
^irit  of  God  in  a  remarkable  manner.  But  mattera 
were  not  long  permitted  to  remain  in  this  prosperoiu 
condition.  Provoked,  it  would  seem,  with  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  cause  of  God,  the  great  adverBatj  of  tbe , 
Church  stirred  up  the  most  Tiolent  opposition  agmnat 
her  inemhers,  and,  doubtless,  their  own  shortcoininga 
also  lent  an  unhappy  influence  in  bringing  down  upon 
them  the  heary  chastisement  under  which  they  were 
now  destined  to  groan.  No  eooner  had  the  Church  of 
Fradce  become  eminent  for  character  and  numbers,  than 
she  became  eminent  for  her  sufferings.  The  day  of 
affliction  often  follows  quicklyupon  the  day  of  pro^erity. 
Variousare  the  forms  of  persecution  which  theChunai 
of  Rome  has  employed,  hut  the  present  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  savage  and  cowardly  of  the  whole..  A 
scheme  was  devised  for  treachero^y  cutting  off  the 
whole  Protestant  population — at  leMt  the  influential 
portion — at  a  blow ;  and  to  a  coasiderable  extent  the 
scheme  was  succeasM.  I  allude  to  the  massacre  of  8t 
fiartholemeVs  day,  in  1572, — a  massacre  which  waa 
begun  at  Paris,  at  midnight,  upon  unoffending  Protes- 
tants collected  into  the  capital  on  talse  pretences,  and 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  country,  lastiiu 
for  days  and  months,  and  destroying  not  less,  a 
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I  to  Snlly,  tban  sixty  or  seventy  thoosand  pereoiu. 

I  Gnt  who  fell  ivas  Admiral  Coligny,  eminent  at  ot 

I  his  rank  and  bis  piety.     I  need  not  sicken  the  reader 

B  with  the  details  of  this  infamous  mHSsacre ;  bat  it  i 

I  b)  the  memory  of  the  suffering  saints  of  God,  whose 

llccord  is  on  high,  that  I  niendon   a  few  particulars. 

rit  a[>peat8,  then,  trom  unquestionable  Roman  Catholic 

authorities,    that  the  crime  of  indescribable  atrocity, 

wai  not    the  deed  of  a  passionate  moment,  but   was 

deliberately  planned  two  years  before;    and  that  tiie 

peace    of  the  space   of  time  which  preceded  it,  waa 

intended,  and,  as  it  proved,  Buccesafullj,  to  draw  the 

Protestants  together,  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and 

render  the  slaughter  the  more  complete.     There  were 

80,000  armed  men  collected  in  Paria  for  the  work  of 

L  murder.     This  ioridentally  shows  liow  numerous  and 

I  infloential  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Faith  had 

I  b«en.     One  man  boasted,  that  he  had  killed  a  hundred 

'    with  his  own  hand.     The  river  Seine  was  liter<Uly  dyed 

WTtli  hlood.     The  bodies  of  Protestants  were  opened, 

and  rifled  of  whatever  could  be  converted  into  money.  * 

By  ftdreadiiil  retribution,  thoso  of  the  Reformed  Church 

who  had  become  apostates,  were  required  to  show  tlie 

sincerity  of  their  new  faith,  by  being  foremost  in  tlie 

siaughtfT  of  their  brethren.     The  example  of  Paris  waa 

a  sirnitl  for  all  the  leading  towns.     They  followed  in 

her  bloody  steps.     In  a  few  days,  GOOO  were  slain  at 

Bonen.     In  6ve  or  sis  towns,  such  as  Sancerre,  Privas, 

Rocbelle,  Montauban,  and  Nismes,  the  Protestants  were 

Urong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  but  the  attempt 

I   biougbt  BO  real  advantage.     It  added  to  their  sorrows : 

I  Utty  were  besieged,  and  involved  in  famine,  which  cut 

I  off  even  more  than  the  sword.     Such  was  the  fierceiLega- 

l  of  Ihe  M«^,  tliat,  in  the  case  of  Rochelle,  in  a  aingla 

I  month,  13,000  cannon-shot  were  directed  against  th&. 

1      •  TbeperieciBonlnllielrBDrlmftliuihlet,  ft«(|uenlLy»ndN«phei 
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t^vm-  Amid  all  these  terrible  proceedings,  t&era^FU 
no  relenting  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At 
Lyons,  the  Pope's  L^ate,  meeting  the  murderers  freih 
from  their  deeds  of  blood,  absolved,  by  making  over 
them  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  is  not  accus* 
tomed  to  speak  without  good  authority,  saja,  in  his 
History  of  Redemption, — "  It  is  reckoned  that,  about 
this  tiine,  within  thirty  years,  there  were  martyred  ia' 
this  kingdom  (France,)  for  the  Protestant  reUgioa,  39 
princes,  148  counts,  234  barons,  14.7,518  gentlemen, 
and  760,000  of  the  common  people  ;"  and  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  the  massacre  of  St  B^holomew  called  forth  no 
relenting, — on  the  contrary,  it  filled  Rome  tvith  jey.  it 
was  staled  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  that  them 
were  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  the  Vatacan, 
where  ibe  Pope  gives  audience  to  ambassadors,  several 
pieces  of  painting  representing  the  Parisian  massaere ; 
and  one  in  which  the  news  of  Admiral  Coligny's  death 
!s  represented  as  being  brought  to  the  French  long, 
with  these  words,  "  Rex  CoUgnii  necetn  probat."  Ihe 
Pope  ordered  tiiumphant  medals  to  he  struck,  haviiK  on 
one  aide  the  Pojie's  head,  with  this  inscription, — "  Gre- 
gorius  XIII.,  Pont.  Moj:.,  An.  /  ;  "  on  the  Other  wdp 
a.  destroying  angel,  with  a  cross  held  up  in  one  haiid.aail 
a  sword  in  the  other,  killing  the  Protectants,  with  theae 
words, — "  Hugonotorum  strages,  1 582," — the  slaughter 
of  the  Hugonots.*  But  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  there 
is  verily  a  Ju<ibc — a  moral  government — even  in  this 
fallen  world.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  chief 
persoas  who  mere  engaged  in  the  Parisian  maaaaore,  at 

•  JViK/jm.      rcjmje  *■  IMIr,  p.  M,— Wli™   mir    meal    Refnnner.   Jii)IIi 

the vohlI  nl.'t.iriiiii ,1a,. t:i' uitirni idrcinmlDii  whU'ti ma an«iranlinnii^ 
aMv  :      :     '  ^Li't  tm,  '*l«  praiuiuncfl4i  kp  Sivtiand.  Mbm 

h "  kl>aUnmalB  UflitQijrKdgii  to  puCATlLTj  aid 

" '  'liijiHijn  [bit  klDirbim  in  puce  aDdOHMl- 

"-.-.  ■  fit  OMTi  JudnDent:''    Thti  Dw  ^oteiTte  i 

i':-'-  ■  ■  \  fliwd  up  Id  Kom'i  old  <«•.  fw  »  hi— "— ' 


_  veiy  many  of  them,  feQ  at  f 

t\TO  MJef  v«ira  aftenrards;  »o  ^_.^._, j.^..^.. 

It  suceewi  Bin.  Clarke  in  his  tistwy  of  the  early 
itestsnt  persecutions  in  France,  which  extends  to 
r^  jolio  pages,  states,  that  the  Duke  de  Anmale  and 
'  IS,  who  first  entered  the  chamber  of  Coligny  an  the 
of  assaseimtion,  three  masters  of  the  camp,  not  a 
great  lords  and  gentlemeii,  above  60  captain^  and  as 
ay  lieutenants  and  ensigns,  and  not  less  than  20,000 
unon  soldiers,  were  all  slain  at  RocheDe,  or  died  of 
ir  wounds.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  Charles  IX.,  the 
Kcbed  king — the  instniment  of  the  crime — died 
S^  years  of  age,  of  a  strange  disease,  which  may  he 
'd  ever  to  have  ivrapt  him  in  blood :  and  all  in  the 
irt  ^nce  of  three  years  after  the  massacre.  The  form 
hi«  own  soffering  was  surely  intended  to  remind  him 
the  sin  with  which  he  was  chargeable,  in  infiicting 
leriags,  even  nnto  death,  upon  others. 
-Many  Christian  men  imagine,  that  persecution  must 
lavB  render  good  service  to  the  Church  of  Christ, — 
it  the  blood  of  ibe  martyrs  must  always  prove  the  seed 
the  Chnrcli.  But  various  aod  oues,  and  this  among 
lets,  show  that  the  experience  is  not  universal.  The 
Dtestantism  of  France  was  deeply  and  permanently  in- 
«d  by  the  exterminating  persecution  to  which  it  was 
llijectcd ;  and  so  did  it  fare  with  tJ»e  early  Protestantism 
t  Italy  and  of  Spiun ;  with  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
hmgary.  '^Multitudes,"  says  Quick,  "were  frighted 
'  m  their  native  land,  and  others  were  fiighled  out  of 
ir  teltgion.  Id  such  a  dreadful  hurricane  as  that  was, 
owondo'  if  some  leaves,  unripe  fruit,  and  rotten  wither- 
1  branches,  fell  to  the  earth  and  were  lost  irrevocably," 
%e  leading  Protestants,  in  point  of  rank  and  political 
lence,  were  destroyed,  ana  so  the  body  of  the  people 
1  left  the  more  exposed  to  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
I.  Unlike  the  Protestants  of  Scotland,  those  of 
nevei,  even  in  their  greatest  strength,  rose  to  such 
:b  as  to  divide  the  population  of  the  country  into 
thing  like  equal  parts,  nor  to  acquire  sucll  powei  lis 


I 
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as 

Mttpofilj'Ht''  ^^(^^  ^^^  movemeats  of  the  nUu]g,.ps(^i 
Govenunent  ytae  always  in  the  hands  of  Popery,  aod 
almost  always  hostile  ;  and  BO  the  suffering  was  greai^ 
and  apparently  without  end.  For  sis  yeiits  after  tho 
massacre,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Assemblf 
of  the  Protestant  Church  was  discontinued.  It  was  not 
aafe  to  meet;  and  when,  in  1578,  the  Synod  did  as- 
semble at  St  Foy,  no  special  notice  was  taken  of  the  re- 
cent persecution.  The  only  allu»on  is  to  he  found  in 
the  appointment  of  a  general  fast,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  is  said,  *'  For  as  muoh  as  the  times  are  rery  calami- 
tous, and  that  oui  poor  churches  are  daily  menaced  with 
many  and  sore  trihujatiuns,  and  that  sins  and  vices  are 
rising  up  and  growing  iu  upon  ua  in  a  most  fearful  nAn- 
ner,  a  general  day  or  prayer  and  fasting  shall  be  pub- 
lished, that  our  people  may  himihle  themselves  before 
the  Jjord,"  While  the  brave  and  heroic  manner  in  which 
the  Protestant  Church  stood  out  the  savage  persecution 
to  which  we  have  referred,  proves  how  emighlened  and 
sincere  was  the  profession  of  faith  which  her  members 
generally  maintained,  the  fearful  increase  of  mckednesa, 
of  which  the  fast  appointment  speaks,  was  doubtless  the 
fruit  of  the  persecution.  When  the  Protestants  were 
reduced  in  number  and  discouraged  in  spirit, — when 
apostasy  deteriorated  the  character  of  many  of  their 
friends,  and  euemies  were  emboldened  to  act  as  they 
pleased,  and  to  triumph  in  cruelty,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  crime  broke  out  in  fresh  virulence,  and  that  the 
oountry  was  marked  with  the  presence  of  an  angry  God. 
Nothing  vay  remarkable  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  Church  till  1508,  or  twenty-six  years  after 
the  fearful  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Ihiring  all  that 
protracted  period,  the  Protestants  might  be  said  to  be  an 
oppressed  people, — any  liberties  which  they  enjoyed 
were  by  mere  sufferance,  and  were  ever  liable  to  be.  nay, 
were  frequently,  invaded.  The  most  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable restrictions  were  imposed  upon  their  meetings 
/nr  divine  worship:  Btill  they  maintained  their  ground. 
J^or  serei'al  years  after  the  massacre,  l^e  4iBiiM.^«tt  of 
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ffieffBtinibera  vras  not  very  sprious,  tlioiigli  fliei'r  sp'ril 
hay  have  declined.  By  a  singular  providence  of  GoiT, 
'  e  tnbristetB  were  spared  from  the  destrucfion  of  the 
ersecution,  as  if  reserved  for  another  harvest,  and  tliia 
faded  to  keep  the  people  together.  A  new  and  greatly 
ihproved  edition  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scrip- 
%IKS,  rcviaed  by  the  College  of  Pastors  and  Professors 
Wdip  Reformed  Church  at  Geneva,  of  whom  Bcza  w-as 
DeftTas  pubh'shed  at  this  time,  and,  under  the  divino 
Uesing,  everted  a  favourable  influence  in  maintaining 
aS  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  other  in- 
tiences  were  in  operation,  which  were  destined  to  aflTect 
e  Protestant  Church  most  perniciously.  Before  con- 
iStlerii^  these,  we  shall  quote  a  few  facts  and  circum- 
tiaOceH  from  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Synods,  or 
Jtaieral  Aeeemblies  of  the  Chm>?h,  which  were  held 
roiii  the  period  of  the  massacre,  in  1572,  till  the  year 
35^,  Tlese  assemblies  were  only  six  in  number  in  a 
WUBe  of  twentv-sii  years ;  but  they  serve  to  illustrate 
Bie  ctApurtor  of  the  Church,  and  frequently  present  her 
fa  aii  interr-sting  light.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  Pro- 
liant Church  6f  France  was  a  thoroughly  Presbj-terian 
Church. 

Well  a-n-are  that,  under  God,  a  chief  share  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  is  ever  dependent  upon  the  char- 
icter  of  her  ministers,  the  Protestants  of  France,  willi 
neat  ■wisdom,  continued  to  devote  much  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  qoalifications  and  imthfulness  of  their  religious 
kachsrs.  There  is  no  subject  which  is  more  frequently 
ir  eantestly  pressed  upon  individuals  and  churches,  than 
the  necessity  of  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry'; 
"fill)  pbverty  and  danger  which  were  associated  with  uie 
Vtc^esSlan,  the  decline  of  the  Church,  and  the  tempt*. 
lion  of  other  pursuits,  seem  to  have  rendered  such  caDs 
pecoltarly  urgent. 

"Whereas  divers  persons  do  solicit  this  National 
Synod  to  stipply  the  congregations,  who  have  Sent  theid 
jitAer,  witlt  pastors,  they  are  all  answered,  that  at  pre- 
seBfHfflare  utterly  unable  to  gratify  them,  ani  wia!^ 
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thfMfore,  fh%y  be  adviged  to  set  up  propowttonr'ilf 
the  Word  of  Ood  (i.  e.,  religious  services),  and  to  take 
special  care  of  educating  hopeful  young  men  in  leamii^t 
in  the  arts,  languages,  and  divinity,  wno  may  hereaf^ 
be  employed  in  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  they  are  most 
humbly  to  petition  the  Lord  of  the  harveat  to  send 
lahonrers  who  may  get  it  in," 

"  Because  there  is  ereiy  where  a  visible  decay,  wid  a 
great  want  of  ministers,  and  that  some  provision  may  be 
made  for  a  succession,  the  churches  shall  be  admonished 
by  our  brethren,  the  provincial  deputies,  that  suoh  aa 
are  rich,  would  maintain  some  hopeful  scholars  at  the 
Universities,  who,  being  educated  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  other  good  learning,  may  be  fitted  for,  and 
employed  in,  the  sacred  ministiy." 

"  The  deputies  of  every  province  are  charged  to  ad- 
vise and  press  their  respective  provinces,  to  look  eaie- 
fully  to  the  education  of  thai  j^utb,  and  to  see  to  it, 
that  schools  of  learning  be  erected,  and  scholastic  ex- 
ercises,  as  propositions  and  declamations,  be  performed, 
that  so  their  youth  may  be  trained  up  and  prepared 
for  the  service  of  Grod  and  of  his  Church  in  the  holy 
ministry, 

"The  colloquies  shall  be  exceedingly  carefiil,  that 
that  article  of  our  discipline,  coucerning  the  mainten- 
ance of  poor  scholars  designed  for  the  ministry,  be  dili- 
gently observed,  and  that  they  make  report  of  it  unto 
their  Provincial  Synods,  Eind  the  Provincial  Synods  shall 
give  account  thweof  unto  the  National,  that  so  it  may 
be  manifested  how  they  hove  performed  their  duty  in 
this  particular.  But  forasmuch  as  the  expedients  con- 
tained in  that  article  aiv  not  suJlicient  for  this  end,  and 
the  Church's  stock  ia  very  mean  and  low,  the  farther 
consideration  hereof  is  referred  unto  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  St  Foy." 

Indeed,  so  zealous  was  the  C^iurch  in  this  matter,  that 
she  resolved  to  apply  to  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  other  Lords  professing  the  Reform- 
edreliffon,  and  to  beseech  them  to  contribute  liberally 


"tonanls  die  mainteaanoe  of  poor  Rciujam  andOBdiv 
jales  for  ib#  ministry  ;" — "and  all  chuicheg  are  ex- 
Wted  to  press  this  dufy  vigorously  upon  thdr  richer 
nil  more  substantial  membera."  I^'ay,  to  sudi  au  extent 
id  the  seal  of  die  Church  reach,  that  where  a  Protest- 
au  had  acquired  a  right  to  tithes,  he  Tras  eDtreat«d  to 
eonsecrate  them,  not  to  prirale  profit,  but  to  pioua  uses, 
■Bi^  as  the  "*  education  of  scholars,  who  be  the  seminarj 
of  the  Church  ;'  and  he  was  censured  if  he  refused. 
Aiid  wh«n  a  suitably  quaUfied  minister  was  found,  he 
VHS  not  allowed  to  secularize  himself,  poor  as  his  out- 
Hard  provision  might  be.  It  was  expressly  deerewl,  thirt 
a  niimst«T  should  be  permitted  neither  to  exercise  the 
Office  of  a  judge,  nor  to  pmctise  medicine.  And  as  soun 
■a  any  minister  departed  from  the  feith,  or  refused  to 
■abmit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  he  was  set  aside. 
At  one  Synod,  we  read  of  seTen  ministers  being  deposed, 
and  Bt  another  of  twenty-four  ;  the  latter  number  in- 
cluded "  vagrants.*  In  some  cases  there  may  have  been 
hanhnesB,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  re(|uiied 
seal  and  detenniuation,  and  it  is  not  easy  always  to  se-* 
[laiate  these  from  apparent  severity.  The  directions  ad- 
dressed to  ministers,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  preach  and  catechise,  are  good.  . 

'-  Churches  shall  be  admonished  more  frequently  to  I 
ftactise  cat«chiaings ;  and  ministers  shall  catechise  by  ' 
■hnn,  plftin,  and  familiar  questions  and  answers,  accom- 
modatang  themselves  to  l^e  weakness  and  capacity  of 
their  people,  without  enlargements,  or  handling  of  com- 
mnn  plaims.  And  such  churches  as  have  not  used  this 
(icdinance  of  catechising,  are  hereby  exhorted  to  take  it 
up,  Yeii,  Mid  all  ministers  shall  l>e  obliged  to  catechise 
their  several  flocks  at  least  once  or  twice  a-year,  and 
stutU  exhort  their  youth  to  submit  themselves  unto  it 
conficientiously.  And  as  for  their  method  in  preaching 
and  handling  the  Scriptures,  the  said  ministers  shall  he 
exhorted  not  to  dwell  long  upon  a  test,  but  to  expound 
and  treat  of  as  many  in  their  ministry  as  they  can.  flee- 
itig  all  ostentation  and  long  digressions,  and  heading  . 


up  o£  parallel  places  and  quolatioiu ;  scr  vj^nb  iSuBfto 

propound  divers  senses  and  expoaiduns,  nor  to  alle^ 
unless  very  rarely  >md  prudently,  any  passage  of  tbe 
fathers  i  nor  ehall  tLeycite  profitne  authors  and  stoinw, 
that  so  the  Scriptures  may  be  left  in  their  full  and  sov^ 
reign  authority." 

WMle  thus  in  earnest  to  render  the  labours  of  the 
ministry  as  effective  and  interesting  as  possible,  the 
Church  of  France  did  not  undervalue  the  Word  of  God. 
>She  hailed  the  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ear 
couiaged  the  brethren  of  Geneva  to  continue  their  ex- 
planatory observationa  ;  and  when  the  copies  became 
rare  and  expensive,  she  rejoiced  in  an  edition  being 
brought  out  at  Kochelle,  and  entreated  the  printer  that 
he  hare  "  a  singular  care  tliat  it  be  done  most  accurately 
and  correctly." 

"  Reserving  liberty  unto  the  Church  for  a  more  exact 
translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  our  churches,  imitating 
the  primitive  Church,  are  exhorted  to  receive  and  use, 
in  their  public  assemblies,  the  last  translation,  revised 
4>y  the  pastors  and  professors  of  the  Church  of  Geneva. 
And  thanks  shall  be  presently  given  unto  Monsieur  Ro- 
tan,  and  by  letters  unto  our  brethren  of  Geneva,  who 
Save,  at  the  desire  of  our  churches,  so  happily  undov 
took  and  accomplished  this  great  and  good  work:  and 
tliey  be  farther  entreated  to  amplify  their  notes,  ibr  tite 
clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the  remaining  dark 
places  in  the  sacred  t«xt ;  and  ministers  in  the  respec- 
tive provinces  are  ordered  to  collect  those  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  to  make  report  of  them  unto  the  next  National 
S3rnod,  who  shall  consider  which  most  needs  expUcadon." 

With  r^ard,  again,  to  the  sanctification  of  tbe  Sab- 
bath, another  of  the  great  means  of  spiritual  good,  we 
find  that  she  was  not  insensible.  Living  in  the  heart 
of  a  Popish  country,  where  the  Sabbath  is  miifonnly 
desecrated,  the  Protestants  of  France  may  not  have  en- 
tertained such  just  and  scriptural  views  of  the  sanctity 
iif  that  day  as  other  Protestants  who  are  placed  in  nwre 
&)'our3]>le  circumstances  i  and,  indeed,  the  Continental 
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generally,  swm  to  have  put  the  BTgaiiMnt 
Ar  the  Sabtath  upon  low  and  insufficient  ground,  the 
&d  consequences  of  which  are  felt  to  this  day  :  hut  the 
jfiUowii^  deliverance  indicates  serioua  concern  for  the 
fcmour  of  the  Lord's  day. 

"Whereas  public  notaries  in  direra  churches  keep 
doors  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  pass  all  manner  of 
as  and.  transactions,  wheJeby  very  many  souls  are 
01^  together  nith  themselves,  from  the  religious 
Mnetification  of  the  Lord's  holy  Sabbath,  it  is  decreed  by 
Aia  Sflrnod,  tliat  fur  time  to  come  the  said  notaries  shall 
fasB  no  manner  of  contracts  on  tlie  Lord's  day,  unless 
ft  he  oontraets  of  mairiage,  last  wills  and  testaments, 
luticlea  of  sgrecraent  between  dissenttng  parties,  and  the 
■uncable  tecniiniiting  of  vexatious  lawsuits,  and  such 
Mher  business  as  cannot  possibly  he  delayed  ;  under 
n^ueh.  liead  fall  in  matters  of  necessity  and  mercy,  and 
faxii  Gontiacts  may  be  despatched  on  the  most  holy  days, 
jrOTuled  always  that  such  writings  be  not  drawn  up, 
Sue  execnl«d,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  of 
dte  |mblic  worship  of  God ;  and  their  offices  shall  b€ 
Amt,  if  poauble,  whilst  tbey  he  thus  employed." 
•'   Nor  was  the  concern  less  for  the  honour  of  Giod's    . 

I  ."  Ail  fiwearera,  who,  in  passion  or  hastiness,  do  take 
ike  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  others  who  afiront  the 
firine  Majesty,  shall  be  tnost  shaqily  reproved ;  and  if, 
afi^  one  or  two  admonitions,  they  do  not  refrain,  they 
Aaii  be  suspended  the  Lord's  Table.  And  all  outrage- 
ana  <  Uasphemers,  forswearers,  and  such  like  persona, 
elan  in  no  wise  be  tolerated  in  the  Church,  but  upon 
tbe  first  offence  shall  be  punished  with  suspension  from 
Ae  Lord's  Supper ;  and  tf  they  continue  in  their  ui^d- 
liaeSEL  they  shall  be  publicly  excommunicated.  And 
fhift  Assembly  voted  unanimously,  that  when  the  depu- 
ties of  the  provinces  shall  be  returned  to  their  several 
re^ecttv«  homes,  they  shall  cause  this  article  to  be  read 
in  all  the  churches,  in  tlie  audience  of  all  the  people." 
I  am  still  speaking  of  the  twenty-six  years  which 
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itretcked  between  1572  and  1598, — between  tbe  raas- 

sacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  granting  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes. 

Though  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  the  Church  was 
already  declining  in  her  attachment  to  Eound  doctrine, 
und  tl^t  light  views  of  truth  were  beginning  to  appear, 
she  was  still,  an  a  Chwrch,  decided  in  her  opposition  to 
hwesy,  and  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.. 
At  an  early  day,  she  had  deputed  a.  certain  nomber  of 
her  ministci^  to  protest  against  the  Popish  Council  of 
Trent,  and  to  declare  the  nullity  of  all  its  decisions  and 
decrees-,  and  at  a  later  day  we  meet  with  the  following 
deliverance : — 

"  The  confession  being  read.  Monsieur  de  Beza  ao- 
qnainted  the  assembly  of  those  heresies  dispersed  abroad 
in  Poland  and  Transylvania,  by  divers  persons,  against 
the  unity,  divinity,  and  human  nature  of  our  Lord  JeEOs 
Christ,  reviving  the  errore  of  ancient  heretics,  particulariy 
of  Samosatenus,  Anus,  Photinus,  Nestorius,  Eutychm, 
and  many  others,  yea,  and  of  Mahomet  himself  alsot 
Whereupon  the  Synod  unanimously  voted  their  detestar 
tion  of  idl  those  abominable  errors  and  heresies,  and  ad- 
vised  all  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  generally  aU 
the  faithful,  vigorously  to  oppose  their  admission  into 
the  churches  of  France.  Infoiroation  was  also  given 
concerning  the  errors  of  Coziun,  by  the  minister  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  Monsieur  de  Chandiese,  and  Monsieur  do 
L'Bstang,  were  ordered  to  examine  (he  table  of  the  said 
Cozoin,  and  to  bring  in  a  report  of  it ;  and,  finally,  it 
was  condemned,  rejected,  and  detested ;  and  the  Engliah. 
bishops  shall  be  desired  to  suppress  the  books  of  the  said 
heretics,  which  began  to  be  in  vogue  among  them." 

Indeed,  it  was  common  to  censure  and  condemn  worin 
containing  erroneous  sentiment,  and  to  guard  the  chuiohM 
against  them ;  and  a  correspondence  was  even  held  with. 
foreign  churches,  where  the  heresy  proceeded  from  their 
borders.  At  this  time,  too  (1594),  the  Church,  aa  a 
body,  was  sound  in  her  opposition  to  Popery.  One  of 
the  Biiajsters  was  publicly  and  warmly  commended  for 


part  of  Bellanniaa's  Woi^  ^  gaat  So* 
msb  champion ;  and  tliose  nbo  haA  had  the  courage  to 
bold  a  discussion  with  Uit  advocutea  of  ^e  Church  of 
iBome,  were  honoured  with  similar  approbation. 
.  "  The  preseat  SjTiod  return  thanks  unto  Monneur 
Scrand,  Rotan,  and  the  other  pastors,  for  their  pi'iun 
Wdeavouta  in  maintnimng  the  truth  at  the  conference 
lluU  at  Mants  with  Monsieur  de  Perrote,  and  other  Po- 
^ah  tiieologers,  and  ratifies  their  whole  proceeding,  and 
ttat  offer  mode  hy  th«'m  In  continue  the  said  con^^nce 
.Ht  the  pJeasiiTe  and  commandment  of  his  Mnjesty.  In 
plisuance  whereof,  the  Synod  hath  nominated  twenty 
pastors,  out  of  whom  twelve  shall  be  chosen  to  confer 
•kh  thaae  of  the  Romish  Cburcli,  tliat  so  the  proi^inces 
'ttBjr  have  notice,  and  come  prepared  for  the  said  oon- 
fcrence." 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  the  seeds  of  compromise  and 
degeneracy  were  now  in  the  course  of  being  sown.  SeT- 
MbI  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  disappointed  that  their 
ititefenaents  were  so  poor,  proposed  a  reunion  of  the  two 
uiurehes.  Popish  ana  Protestant ;  and  agreed,  at  a  pub- 
^diacossion,  to  betmy  the  cause  of  the  Itefonncd  into 
hands  of  the  Rom&nists,  It  would  seem  that  they 
»n  largely  bribed  for  this  purpose.  Though  de- 
in  their  object  at  the  time  by  die  superior  Melity 
ir  brethren,  yet  the  very  feet  that  such  an  idea 
cntM'taiiied,  and  deemed  practicable,  showed  how 
ly  both  ininistcre  and  people  were  declining  from  the 
'i.  The  General  Assembly  of  1598  was  still  clear 
decided. 

snuch  as  'tis  the  duty  of  all  the  faithful  heartily 

the  reunion  of  all  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 

ity  of  faith,  for  the  greater  glory  of  Gfod,  the 

of  millions  of  souls,  and  the  sinsidar  repose  of 

uuaon  weal ;  yet,  because  of  our  ams,  this  being 

a  matter  of  our  prayers  than  of  oiu:  hopes,  and 

,  under  this  pretext,  dirers  profane  persona  attempt 

nly  to  blend  and  mingle  both  religions,  ail  ministers 

11  admonish  seriously  their  flocks,  not  ia  the  least  lo 
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ke^ken  unto  any  such  motionfl,  it  being  v 

aitle  that  the  temple  of  God  should  hold  c 

with  idols ;  as  also,  for  that  such  ivretches  design  on^ 

by  this  trick  to  debauch  easy  credulous  souls  from  1w^ 

belief  and  profes^oa  of  the  Gospel, ,  And  whoever  ai- 

tempts  such  a  reconciliation,  either  by  word  or  writing, 

shafl  be  most  severely  censured." 

"We  are  happy  to  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  contemplar 
tion.  While  some  persons  longed  for  a  union  between 
Popetj  and  Protestantism,  the  Church  cultivated  a 
Christian  union  with  tbe  other  Protestant  Churches  rf 
Christendom.  Unity  of  sentiment  and  atfection,  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  common  danger,  ted  to  this;  and  it  war? 
weD  that  it  were  more  common  now.  "fte  Evangelii^ 
Churches  of  the  present  day  are,  in  this  respect,  a  ^eat 
contrast  to  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  Reformation. 
The  National  Synod,  hold  in  1583,  highly  approved  of  a 
work  entitled,  '■^Havmonia  Confessionwn,  The  Har- 
mony of  the  Confessions  of  Faith, "  as  being  most  usefiil 
and  neediiil  for  these  ourtimes,"  and  advised  that  it  shonld 
be  tranala,ted  into  French,  and  recommended  by  the 
Church.  A  few  years  earlier,  "many  deputies,  from  siin^ 
dry  famous  reformed  Churches,  kingdoms,  and  proTincei, 
met  at  Francfort,"  to  devise  memures  for  uniting  all  the 
reformed  Chnrcbes  of  Christendom  in  one  common  boild 
of  union,  so  as  to  terminate  all  their  differences.  Ttie 
CTiurchof  France  rejoiced  in  this  prospect,  and  appointed 
four  of  her  ablest  ministers  to  appear  as  her  representa- 
tives. With  regard  to  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands, 
she  highly  approved  of  their  confession,  and  established 
a  still  closer  union, 

"  This  assembly  doth  now  ordain,  that  as  oflen  as  the 
synods  of  the  said  Low  Countries  shall  be  convened,  tivb 
provinces  of  this  kingdom  shall  be  obliged  to  send  tht&' 
deputies;  to  wit,  two  ministers  and  one  elder,  who  shall 
he  expressly  sent  by  those  two  provinces  in  every  Nations! 
Synod,  and  their  cnarges  borne  by  all  the  provinces  of  iWs 
kingdom;  and  for  this  present  approaching  synod  of  ut 
Low  CoOntiicB,  the  provinces  of  tbe  Isle  of  France  and 
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Kormandy  are  appointed  to  send  their  deputies.  -^^ 
liliereas  the  btetliren,  their  deputies,  have  tendered  unto 
ois  Bvnod  tlie  confession  of  fiiith  and  body  of  Church 
£«nptiiLe  owned  and  embraced  hj  the  said  churches  of 
fte  Low  Countries,  this  assembly  having  humbly  and 
keardly  blessed  Ood  for  that  sweet  union  and  agreement, 
koth  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  between  the  churches  of 
this  Icingdoiuand  of  that  republic,  did  judge  meet  to  sub- 
lisribe  them  both ;  and  it  did  also  request  those  our  breib- 
Aa,  their  deputies,  reciprocaiiy  to  subscribe  our  eonfes- 
JIOR  of  faith  and  body  of  Church  discijiline;  which,  in 
nedieace  to  the  commission  giren  thera  by  thoir  prin^ 
(ipals,  they  did  accordingly ;  riiereby  testifyuig  that  mu- 
ted harmony  and  concern  in  the  doctrine  aud  discipline 
^all  the  Churches  in  both  nations.  Moreover,  this  a»- 
Kmbly  having,  to  its  great  grief,  understood  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  in  the  Low 
Countries,  bow  that  they  be  exceedingly  pestered  with 
|_  divers  sects  and  heresies,  as  of  David  George,  Anabap- 
Ssta,  Libertines,  and  other  errors  contrary  to  the  purity 
^  God's  Word,  and  against  which  they  cannot  use  those 
nmediestbat  are  most  desired;  andyet,ontheotlieiband, 
^u»  synod  did  exceedingly  rejoice  at  the  glad  tidings  of 
flwi^  care  and  diligence  in  opposing  and  resisting  those 
Intt-scriptural  heresies,  subversive  of  divine  doctrine, 
Older,  and  discipline;  and  it  did  most  earnestly  entreat 
fiiem  to  persevere  in  the  confutation  and  condemnation  of 
■Km  J  as  it  would  also,  on  its  part,  cordially  join  with 
toin  in  90  doing,  and  would  give,  as  it  doth  now  give, 
jiEiiuiqnestionable  proof  thereof,  by  subsoribing  unto  their 
Unfession  of  faith  and  Church  discipline.  And  foras- 
fflich  as  tbis  holy  union  and  concord  established  between 
tie  churches  of  France  and  those  of  the  Low  Countries, 
iemft  necessarily  to  demand  their  mutual  loves  and  as- 
tutancet  this  assembly  doth  judge  meet,  that  the  churches 
if  both  the  naiions  shall  lend  and  borrow  their  minis- 
jcn  rewprocsdiy,  according  as  their  respective  1 
j*^,  Mguire." 
_   It  irere  easy  to  refer  to  many  other  pleasing  I 
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in  the  character  of  the  Church  of  France  at  thia  j 
of  her  history ;  such  as  her  loyalty  to  her  Sorereign,  e 
aniiety  for  his  salvation  (Henry  IV).  "  All  mimsten 
are  ediorted  to  be  earnest  with  God  in  their  put^ 
prayers  for  the  conversion,  preservation,  and  prosperi^ 
of  the  King ;  and  whenever  they  he  at  court,  and  haTe 
access  unto  hia  Mitjesty,  they  shall  do  their  duty  in  ro- 
minding  him  seriously  of  his  soul's  salvation.  And  the 
pastors  ordinarily  residing  at  court,  or  in  its  neighhow- 
hood,  shall  he  writ  unto  by  this  synod,  more  especially 
to  put  this  our  council  into  practice." 

I  might  refer  to  her  spirit  of  love  for  the  suf&nng 
and  oppressed  ;  the  prayers  which  she  requested  for  the 
churches  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  her  missionary  spirit, 
recommending  to  the  brethren  of  Languedoc,  "  that  they 
do  their  endeavour  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
much  as  in  them  lieth,  not  only  at  home  in  their  own 
churches,  but,  if  it  may  he  done  without  incommoding 
their  own  flocks,  abroad  also."  I  might  refer  to  her 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education;  her  anxiety  that  a  college 
should  be  erected  in  each  of  the  provinces ;  the  selection 
of  the  city  of  Saumur  as  a  convenient  place  for  one  of 
them,  and  the  earnest  entreaty  addressed  to  Governor 
De  Plessis  to  aid  in  this  good  cause.  But  1  have  space 
only  to  allude  to  the  unfavourable  change  which  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  character  of  many  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  and  which  became  deeper  and  more 
serious  as  we  approach  the  terminatiou  of  the  period  of 
which  we  at  present  write. 

Pleasing  and  delightful  as  are  the  aspects  of  the  Church 
which  we  nave  been  contemplating,  it  is  welt  knoivn  that 
the  fbnos  of  truth  may  remain  after  the  spirit  which  ori- 
ginally established  them  has  in  some  measure  disappeared, 
and  that  fair  outward  features  in  a  Church,  as  a  body, 
are  qnlte  consistent  with  the  degeneracy  of  many  of  its 
individual  members.  The  dreadful  persecution  to  which 
the  Church  of  France  had  been  subjected  on  St  BarthO' 
lomew's  day  did  not  improve  her  character,  < 
new  energies.     Though  she  wonderfully  maintained 
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^koe  amid  the  adrerse  circumstances  with  « 
vas  surrounded,  it  would  eeem  that  she  iiad  been  aeri- 
Aiuiy  deterioratrd.  The  perpetua]  reference  ntiich  is 
judedujing  the  space  of  twentj-six  years,  and  especially 
^Kaids  its  close,  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting  micis' 
tax,  and  tl>e  destitution  and  deBulutiou  of  many  of 
the  ohorcbea,  as  well  w  the  Tarioua  eipcdieata — some 
ineffectual — which  were  reaorted  to  for  rearing  young 
iaea  £oi  the  nunislry,  ail  show,  that  die  people  had  de- 
johned  in  their  religious  character  and  diminished  in 
number.  From  a  very  early  period  we  read  of  churches 
himg  advised  to  succoiu  their  ministers  in  their  neceasi- 
itiea,  and  to  iBise  mtuntenance  for  them  and  their  fiunilies. 
^becauae  foreign  countries  have  been  exceedingly  scan- 
dalised  at  the  neglect  and  ingmtitude  of  divers  churches 
even  in  this  particular."  We  read,  too,  of  ministers  being 
"  given  to  louu  "  to  churches  for  six  months.  But  it  is  at 
ft  lal«r  day,  and  after  the  persecution,  that  we  meet  with 
41k  most  frequent  and  affecting  notices  of  this  kind-  £x- 
ifTSSB  canoBB  were  passed  by  the  Synod  of  1 579,  to  pre- 
'jtait  the  isgratitudeof  many  churches  to  their  ministers; 
lAe  people  are  required  to  advance  a  provision  for  the 
jwetor  ibr  so  many  months,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure, 
the  minister  is  authorised  to  withdraw,  and,  "  the  no- 
frat^ui  church  shall  not  he  provided  with  any  other 
paetor.  till  it  shall  have  first  pven  plenaiy  satisfiiction 
unto  its  fonner  minister."  Kotwithstanding  that  in 
joaay  oaees  two  or  mote  congregations  had  been  joined 
together,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  one  minister,  stilt 
the  BD[4M>rt  of  the  pastor  was  becoming  more  and  more 
piecmoua,  so  that  the  Synod  of  Montauban,  in  1594, 
was  ooDstrained  to  pass  the  following  resolution :  "  For- 
WmDiiU  as  the  ingratitude  of  divers  persons,  in  not  con- 
tributing to  their  minister's  subsistence,  is  more  notori- 
Mis  than  ever,  and  that  this  crying  gin  threatens  the 
ehiirahea  with  a  total  dissipation,  after  mature  delibera- 
tiOB.  we  do  decree,  that  in  case  these  ungratefiil  wretches, 
bovine  been  seveiul  times  admonished  by  their  (Jonsis- 
(ory  (Kirk-Sesaion},  do  persist  obstinately  in  this  their 
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sin,  thai  CoasBtorr  shall  d^pnre  tliem  of  a 
irii  tiie  chuitL  in  the  Sacraments."  This  ^ 
strong  step,  but  it  proTea  how  genera]  and  s 
dte  enl  against  which  it  was  dijvcted,  and  ako  how  se- 
rianElfthennmbersandtheChristiiuispirit  of  the  French 
Prot^tants  were  declining.  A  fen  vean  later,  in  159S| 
we  read  of  "  the  great  desolations  and  dispersions  of  the 
chnrcbes  in  Prorence ;  *  of  a  minister,  "  by  reason  of 
the  great  necessities  of  the  churches,"  being  appointed 

Ceerre  two  churches ;  and  of  another,  '''  forasmuch  as 
!  recetveth  a  Tery  sm&ll  salary  from  his  church,  and 
haUi  been  many  years  in  their  senrice,'  being  granted 
license  to  teach  youth  for  his  better  maintenance, — a 
practice  t»  which  ihe  Church  was  strongly  averse.  But 
what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  impressiTe  and  affecting,  it 
was  decreed,  "  Because  of  the  present  distress  and  po- 
verty of  our  churches,  and  till  such  time  as  the  Lord 
shall  have  blessed  us  with  greater  abilities,  it  is  ordained 
by  this  present  synod,  that  the  National  Synod  shall  be 
convened  only  once  in  three  years,  unless  it  be  in  case 
of  very  great  necessity — as  of  heresy  and  schism."  So 
that  snim  was  the  poverty  of  the  ministers,  arising  from 
the  weakness  of  their  congrcgntions,  and  the  declining 
piety  of  their  people,  that  they  could  not  hear  the  ex- 


pense 01  carrying  i 


a  the  business  of  the  Church  ii 


way  which  then  Consciences  judged  most  scriptuiaL 
After  cdl,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  character  and, 
strength  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  should  have 
been  seriously  impiured.  Any  Church  which, byastmlce,, 
loses  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  of  its  best  mem- 
bers, may  well  he  weak,  the  more  especially  if  as  manyt 
or  a  greater  number,  of  the  well-disposed  and  timid  are, 
by  the  same  stroke,  driven  into  apostasy.  What  Chris- 
tian Church,  at  the  present  day,  could  stand  such  a  ttial 
unhurt  ?  How  many  congreffiitions  would  be  broken  ap 
and  dispersed  altogether !  How  many  of  the  strong 
would  he  damped  and  discoumged  into  weakness  !  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  an  enumera- 
tion which  was  made  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 


■  ]B'f$9S:lnr Mn&ority,  that  it  was  reduced  to  Im^i3H 
I  me  tlir.tjsaini  congregations.  The  number  is  given  n  M 
I  low  a>  gevpn  hundred  and  sixty.  What  a  change  front  I 
I  th«  two  tliousand  of  Bcza,  twenty-six  years  before!  I 
ft  End  admitting  thot  the  carlynumber  was  too  ffrcat,aad  I 
Blhefaller  too  small,  Blin,  it  is  plain,  that  a  very  serious  I 
•  dinitsntion  had  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  th«  French  ■ 

■  hoKMlanb.  ,  I 
I  Atid  it  was  not  persecution  alone  which  nrought  the  M 
Kehaam.  Henry  iV.  had  been  educated  a  Protestant^  I 
fmi  noA  been  much  inJcbted  to  the  Protestant  parly;,  I 

hut  whpti  the  prospect  of  thp  throne  opened  before  hiio,'  I 
he  ftbaodoned  the  f^h  which  he  had  been  taught,  and  I 
lieotme  a  Boman  Catholic.  As  Henry  does  not  seem  to  M 
bare  had  nry  religions  convictions,  but  was  a  mere  mart  I 
I  sf  the  world  and  of  expediency,  his  adoption  of  Popery,  I 
I  trhen  he  came  to  power,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that.  ■ 

■  bf  considered  the  Romish  party  not  only  the  stronger  I 
I  but  the  gaining  one.  and  that  iS'otejtantism  was  losing  I 
I  i^rmind.  And  this  quite  accords  with  the  representation  M 
I  viiirh  has  been  ^Ten.  But  the  king  was  not  alone  ia  I 
I  hii  apostasy  (if  apostasy  it  can  be  called,  where  there  waa.  I 
I  DO  previous  felth);  multitudes  of  the  aristocracy  went  I 
I  ilong  with  him,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  Protes-  1 
I  not  daas  who  had  any  political  influence.  While  this  I 
I  tiiow*  tlie  power  of  royal  example  for  evil, — and  why,  J 
I  Dst  fbr  goodt  it  proves  idao  how  unsound  and  degener-  m 
I  Ue  ns  the  religion  of  a  lai^e  body  of  Protestants.  Had  <  ■ 
I  their  rslision  been  any  thing  better  than  a  name,  or  a  I 
f  poor  pohtical  feeling,  they  would  not  have  deserted  ■  I 

the  Protestant  cause.     In  such  circumstances  as  these,,  B 

it  Tt  not  wondeHul  that  the  distinction  between  th^  )■ 

K^omed    Church  and  the  Church   of   Rome    began  ,1 

w  Inise   its    dwtinctness,  and  that  many  were  ready,  ^  ■ 

ri^weialiy   when   encouraged  by  bribes,  to  propose  4.1 

I    iirioD'  of  the  two  Churches.     All  these  intluenccs  were  .  I 

I    irtilt  disastrous      But  amid  these  mournful  Byraploms,  J 

L   we'BMMt    not   forget   that   a   far  larger   body    of   ttie.^ 

I   Protestefits  remained  firm  in^  sledfast,  and  that,  as  a  J 
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(^faqich,  tbf  J  conlinueil  to  adorn  the  doctiiaeB  tc 

From  the  brief  Kiieiv  which  has  lieen  made  of  an 
intereatiiig  period  in  tlie  history  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Church,  one  may  leani  how  strong  is  the  tendency 
to,  and  hoiv  rapid  the  operation  o^  religious  degenieiacy. 
In  a  few  years  the  ChuTch  rose  to  greatness  and  gloiy, 
and  in  a  few  years  she  declined  into  comparative  weak- 
ness. So  it  was  in  primitiTe  times  with  the  chuTcbcs 
of  Aaa  Minor  ;  the  vigour  of  theii  piety  did  not  surrivt 
the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  ao  it  not  (infrequently 
happens  with  the  individual  Christian.  His  first  are  hjs 
best  days,  and  that  so  generally,  that  many  good  Mien 
have  concluded  in  every  life  of  faith  there  is  necetfuritif 
a  season  of  hackaliding.  What  the  more  iinniediate 
causes  of  this  may  be,  we  are  not  here  culled  upon  to 
state ;  but  one  ran  scarcely  fail  to  remark,  thai  sudi 
caees  strikingly  show  the  amazing  depravity  of  bomaa 
nature  even  among  good  men ;  the  necessity  of  the 
continued  ^ency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  spiritoal 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  of  churches  ;  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Divine  dispensitions  towards  the  Churdi 
of  the  Redeemer. 


?  BEARX  AW) 


While  I  have  spoken  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  proper  to  record  a  few 
things  more  particularly  of  the  provinces  of  Beam  and 
Navarre,  constituting  at  that  time  a  distinct  kingdooi. 
Theie  provinces,  stretching  along  the  range  of  the  Py»- 
neau  moimtains,  had  early  received  the  light  of  the  B»- 
formed  doctrine.  Imleed,  the  Alpine  fastnesses  of  the 
South  of  France,  of  which  they  may  be  said  to  &nn  a 
part,  Mem  to  Lave  been  the  asylum  where  God  fta- 
Iect«d  and  nourished  his  suffering  saints  during  the 


ja  of  Anticlmsl.     This 

o  wLich  the  womain  was  driven  for  12R0 

!,  the  «3t«r  of  Fmncie  I.,  became  by 

I  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  1527.     Sixe  wiis, 

a  her  light,  a  dernted  Protestant ;  and  pnb- 

B  lUed  a  book  of  piety,  which  was  afterwards  transhiled 

I liy- Jilizabctb,  Queen  of  England,  entitled,  "A  Qodly 

■  Heditation  of  the  Gfaiiatiaa  8oul."     About  the  time  of 
llwraacending  the  thmne,  a.  fierce  persecution  broke  out 

■  M  Oennany,  which  drove  many  Proteelante  to  her  king* 
r  lom  as  a  refiige,— among  others,  the  celebrated  Calvin, 

Qien  ocoFCely  of  age;  and  Marot,  the  translator  of  the 
PndiDB  of  David  into  French  metre.      The  great  Rc< 
(nmer  speaks  of  the  Qneen  :  and  higher  praise  conid 
oat  be  givHi  as  of  "  one  who  was  promoting  the  king- 
dom of  God."     She  left  an  only  daughter,  Jeanne  D.d- 
biet,  nbo  ascended  the  throne  in  1555,  and  proved  ber- 
9clf  a  most  nbiu  and  zealous  Protestant.     Her  conrt  was 
nspeatedly  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted  Reformed,  who 
ftgeked.  thither  Irom  all  quarters ;  the  most  eminent  of 
ihetr  T»nobet  being  glad  of  her  protection  and  counte- 
aanoe.     Sic  was  the  mothei  of  the  celebrated  Heniy 
.   IV^  and  vrhen  eight  years  of  age,  conjured  him,  with 
L  HieadectioD  of  a  mother,  never  to  atlend  mass,  assuring 
I  him,  that  if  be  did  so  she  would  dieown  him  as  her  son. 
I  How  it  would  have  made  her  heart  bleed,  had  she  lived 
W  to  behold  his  apostasy ;  and,  after  all  his  sacrifices,  to 
I  know  tiie  unhappy  end  to  which  his  life  was  brought  by 
I  the  hand  of  a  Popish  aasasBin,  whose  religion  he  had 
•do{>t«d! 

Great  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  reformed  faith 
•dfanced  in  Navarre  and  Beam.  In  1360,  when  the 
Illmiuih  Protestant  Church  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Snt  regularly  orffanlzed,  the  population  of  the  former 
waa  nearly  divided  between  the  Protestants  and  Romaa 
Cstbolics;  Bothata  question  arose,  who  were  best  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  parish  churches?  Two  years  after, 
wkCD  ibe  agressions  of  the  Papists  stirred  up  the  Pro* 
■  '  "        '  )ne  town  oflered  to  pWe 
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at<the  disposal  «f  a  imlibirj-  commander  i 
taut  soldiers,  and  also  to  support  tliem — a  pi 
once,  of  the  numbera  and  reKpectability  of  the  P 
population ;  and  yet,  not  many  years  before,  tl 
in  a  great  measure,  a  Popish  country.  In  1963,  tbe 
Queen,  in  tlie  course  of  a  very  able  letter  which  shs 
wrote  to  a  Popish  cousin,  a  Cardinal,  in  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism, declared  that  the  adherents  of  the  Hefbnned 
Church  increased  in  number  daily,  Siidi  was  the  pro- 
eresB,  that  the  churches  were  on  all  hands  supplied  with 
Protestant  pastors.  230  monks  of  the  convents  of  Or- 
thez  were  superseded  by  Protestant  teachers.  Golden 
chalices,  and  the  other  apparatus  of  the  Romish  Chur^ 
were  pubUcly  sold,  and  the  proceeds  thrown  into  the 
public  exchequer ;  and  such  was  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Popish  ecclesiastics,  that  they  needed  a  guard  to  pro- 
tect them  against  insult,  In  various  considerable  towns 
the  Protestants  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  population. 
In  37  ye:ira  from  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's 
idgn,  not  less  than  80  Protestant  churches  had  beea 
erected  in  the  province  of  Beam — a  province  which  pio- 
bahjy,  at  that  period,  did  not  comprehend  more  tlnw 
200,000  souls,  not  the  present  population  of  the  city  «»f 
Glasgow.  How  amazing,  then,  had  been  the  prepress  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  the  rich 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  At  the  same  time, 
how  perfectly  accordant  was  this  with  the  experience 
of  the  Church  of  God  in  other  quarters — ^in  Germany, 
and  in  France  generally.  But  the  very  progress  of  (he 
Gospel  provoked ;  and  as  the  people  came  to  be  very 
rqunlly  divided,  and  the  court  of  Navarre  was  favonr- 
alile  to  the  Protestant  interest,  while  the  eourt  of  Prance 
was  intensely  Popish ;  so  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  eoUistoa 
and  broils,  tenninating  in  civil  war,  must  ere  long  ^isiie. 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  case ;  and  the  whole  rdgo 
of  the  mother  of  Henry  1 V.  might  be  said  to  '  h« 
diequered  with  peace  and  war,  often  succeeding  each 
other  at  very  short  intervals.  There  was  n  porpet- 
u^  gtnigg)e,  and  the  fortunes  were  various.     Though 


aho^dier  Tindicatfiitiie  pfocaedit^  of ttte 
lotMtnnn— though  sometimes  they  were  niiUuly  scvMe 
Ithdr  rtftaljadons,  ret,  gencmily  epeoking,  there  ia  a 
IT'marlCed  contrast  between  them  and  their  oppoaentA: 
i  preceediogs  of  the  latter  were  usually  the  aggressive, 
K  they  yrere  tracked  with'  the  deepest  blnod-stains. 
tftialtiHae,  in  one  of  the  stnig^es,  3500  Protestants 
R  most  (Tueily  pnt  to  the  swoni,  who,  without  any 
Idfice  of  principle,  yea,  iu  common  huraanilv,  might 
W  been  spared.  As  the  Popish  parly  were  strongly 
rpOTted  hy  the  power  of  the  French  throne,  the  Queen 
naTSrre,  the  sovereign,  comparaliTelj  speuking,  of  a 
yltiiiited  territory,  was  eonstrained  to  apply  fur  aid  to 
I  Queen  of  England.  To  the  honour  of  Elizabeth  let 
K  rscorded,  that  she  promptly  sent  ^^O.OOU — a  Uu^ 
s  ia  those  days — and  aix  pieces  of  cannon.  On  a 
end  application  to  the  same  quarter,  the  success  was 
ular.  Whatever  might  be  the  imperfect  TiewB,  or 
t  s^ous  faults  of  the  English  Queen,  she  was,  at 
It,  tbe  ready  friend  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  foreign 
is  against  Popish  oppression ;  and  as  such,  her  Ser- 
bs riioDld  never  be  spoken  of  without  gratitude.  In 
ijRearat  case,  her  a^istance  did  not  prove  of  snch 
EBtiBl  use  as  could  have  been  deared ;  it  was,  how- 
r  impoctaut ;  and  after  all,  it  was  to  a  foreigner  that 
iiQueen  of  Navarre  was  indebted  for  the  deliver- 
e  of  her  kingdom.  Gabriel  Montgomery,  thegrand- 
t(rf  k  Scotchman  who  had  settled  in  France,  undcr- 
fc|  in,  1569,  the  rescue  of  the  town  of  Navarreins, 
tlast  refiige  and  stronghold  of  Protestantism.  There 
M  Init  400  soldiers  within  its  walls.  Arrayed  against 
m  ■were  12,000  Popish  troops.  Montgomery,  with 
>0<  Protestants  under  his  commRnd,  repaired  to  the 
Da,  and,  by  the  excellence  of  his  management,  and  the 
inng  of  the  Qofi  of  armies,  repelled  tha  bcsi^ers ;  so 
it  the  Bnliappy  rafiigees,  after  being  shut  up  for  77 
fS,  and  iindergoing  the  severest  hardships,  were  at 
M  and  completely  delivered.  Looking  over  their 
Uh  on  the  morning  of  tbe  9th  of  August,  there  was 
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no  enemy  to  be  seen.    In  that  veli^ons  B{«rit  ia  whidi 
they  contended,  they  deToted  the  day  to  pubUc  thaak»- 
giving  to  the  Grod  of  heayen.   On  a  similar  occasion^  at  an 
after  day,  they  partook  of  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord,  plainly 
showing,  that  the  object  for  which  they  straggled  mM 
not  political,  or  merely  patriotic,  but  decidedly  religious. 
The  character  of  their  commander  harmonized  with  sodi 
proceedings.     The  Scottish  soldier  seems  to  hare  beeft 
a  true  Christian.     He  escaped  the  massacre  of  St  Bax^ 
tholomew,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time.     By  an 
almost  incredible  exertion — ^the  continuous  ride  of  above 
loo  miles — ^he  reached  the  shore,  from  whence  he  sailed 
to  the  hospitable  refuge  of  England.     On  his  return, 
however,  two  years ,  after,  he  was  seized  in  Paris  by  the 
Popish  party,  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and 
basely  executed;  but  no  cruelty  could  take  from  him  die 
glory,  that,  in  ten  weeks,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  he 
reconquered  the  whole  province  of  Lower  Navarre,  and 
re-established  the  legitimate  authority — ^the  reign  of  the 
Protestant  queen.     She  died  in  1572,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  St  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  son,  Henry  IV.     He,  in  process  of  time,  suc- 
ceeded also  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  separate  and 
independent  kingdom  of    Navarre  ceased.      Though 
Henry  had  himself  been  shortly  before  preserved  from 
the  massacre,  yet,  forgetful  of  all  his  mothers  instruc- 
tions, and  his  obligations  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  and 
of  what  he  owed  to  Grod,  he  speedily  issued  an  ordinance 
for  the  abrogation  of  their  privileges,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Popery  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Navarre, 
Multitudes  of  refugees  fled  from  the  Parisian  massacre 
to  this  foreign  asylum.      But  Navarre  was  no  longei 
what  it  had  been.    A  large  body  of  Protestants  remainJed^ 
but  their  protection  was  gone. 

Before  noticing  a  few  interesting  features  of  ChristiaD 
character  which  appear  among  tne  Protestants  of  Na- 
varre, in  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  writing,  lei 
me  meet  an  objection  which  is  often  preferred  against 
our  Protestant  brethren  of  France.     It  is  said  they  wen 
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^rnag  m  taldng  up  arms  in  defence  of  tkcir  reHgion- 
tltai  this  was  the  cause  of  their  rain — iind  that,  had  tliej 
I,  they  would  havH  been  more  Buceessiiii,  and 
fddmatel}-,  in  all  probability,  triimtphant.  It  is  rcry  easy 
foi  m«J,  coolly  silting  in  their  closeta,  to  epeculate  in  this 
y.  Had  tbey  been  invtJvcd  in  the  same  Euffecingn 
1  peaila,  there  la  every  likelihood  tliey  would  them- 
Helras  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  lliose  nhom 
litey  oandenm.  Wc  have  yet  to  learn  why  men  may, 
oaaea  of  dreadful  extrt'mity,  take  up  anus  in  defence 
ibeir  ciyil  liberty  ;  and  may  not  take  them  up  in  be- 
lt of  their  far  dearer  interests — the  Goapel  of  Chrigt, 
(ka  wel^e  of  theiz  souls,  and  salvation.  We  havo  yet 
i0  tearn  that  all  the  proceedings  of  our  martyred  fore- 
Auhcts,  and  tlie  present  eettlemeut  of  the  crown  of  Great 
^Biitain,  which  rose  out  of  them,  n'ere  wrong  and  ainful. 
fiut,  in  point  of  &ct,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  a  calm 
ud  pains-taliing  etudcnt  of  French  History,  than  that, 
had  not  the  Protestants  betaken  themselves  to  arms, 
(hep  would  have  been  utterly  extinguished,  and  that  at 
^  Teiy  early.i  period.  Tlieir  petitions,  and  remonstran- 
tw,  and  p^ience  were  amazing — surpassed  only  by  the 
teachery  and  violence  of  their  enemies.  It  may  be 
Mfely  said,  that,  so  iar  &om  the  armed  resistance  of  the 
-Protestants  being  the  cause  of  their  overthrow,  it  was 
•nly  the  stand  which  they  were  enabled  to  make  in  the 
•field,  which  extorted  their  toleration,  in  any  form,  from 
itieir  Popish  persecutors ;  and  that,  had  they  tamely 
Jubmitted  to  every  -violation  of  their  rights,  civil  and 
leligicniB,  speedily  the  reality  and  profession  of  the 
iProtestant  feith  would  have  been  destroyed.  With  no 
ibutb  have  I  been  more  impressed  than  with  this,  in 
exploring  the  history  of  Navarre,  andof  France  generally ; 
ana  I  am  persuaded,  no  one  can  read  Mr  Jamieson'a 
«at«est)iig  "  Notices  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  soutt- 
Heat  provinces  of  France" — (Scely,  London,  1839) — to 
which  I  have  been  indebted  for  the  preceding  bets, 
without  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion. 

And  now,  to  turn  for  a  little  to  the  Christian  char- 


9  .Church  of  Navarre  and  Beam.  Its  do^ 
triue  and  ^irit,  its  discipIinB  and  government,  were  aU 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Reformed  Church 
generally.  After  the  Queen,  through  God'a  blessing  on 
the  military  skill  and  prowess  of  Montgomery,  had  beeo 
restored  to  her  authority,  in  1569,  she  issued  an  oidiB-- 
asce,  emhracing  1 7  leading;  heads,  which  all  indicate,  Bt 
toice  hatred  to  Popery,  and  enlightened  views  of  Proteft- 
tant  doctrine  and  duty.  In  these  views,  it  cannot  be 
doubtecl,  that  the  Fiotestants  heartily  concurred.  Occa<- 
sionally,  some  of  the  regulations  may  savour  of  int«ler-> 
ance,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  just  acquired  power,  after  smarting  under 
oppression.     We  select  one  or  two  ordinances:— 

"The  effects  of  proper  Education  being  of  the  greatest 
importance,  none  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  schaol- 
maater,  unless  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  every  on« 
who  would  act  in  such  a  capacity,  must  be  examined  by 
a  minieter,  who  will  judge  of  his  ability  and  other  qinir 
lificationa  for  the  due  performance  of  his  functions."' — 

"  AU  matters  of  business  and  justice  shall  cease  oil 
the  8abbatu-dav,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  ITio 
shops  and  public-houses  shall  be  closed  during  the  dme 
of  divine  service,  at  which  all  persons  ought  to  attend. 
Ail  sports,  usually  lawful,  are  interdicted  during  the 
same  period." — Again, 

"  In  order  that  no  one  may  have  opportunities  of 
wasting  time  in  evil  ways,  all  illegal  games,  dances, 
masquerades,  impure  songs,  and  such  like  disorderly 
proceedings,  are  hereby  prohibited." 

In  a  more  enlarged  proclamation,  given  shortly  ai^ 
it  is  provided,  that  the  Sabbath-day  "be  sanctified  by 
Christian  works,  and  the  suspension  of  all  employment 
either  servile  or  vicious," — alluding  to  sports  and  pubHc 
festivities. 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  the  pastors  were  chosen  by  the  parishioners  of 
each  place.      The  ecclesiastical  council  or  presbytery. 


or,  in  the  case  of  priyate  right,  the  patron,  named  two 
candidates  to  the  consistory,  who  appointed  the  time  of 
die  election  by  the  people  of  the  vacant  benefice, — the 
qnalifieationB  of  the  candidates  haring  been  previously 
examined  and  proved.  The  ministers  were  paid  by  the 
omndl,  not  by  the  parishioners,  and  were  excluded  from 
all  civil  power.  Speaking  of  the  1 579,  Mr  Jaroieson 
states,  among  the  proofs  of  the  earnest  and  general 
impression  which  the  Reformed  doctrines  had  made 
in  Beam,  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  Boman  Catholic  historians  describe  the  Navarese 
traders  to  Spain,  as  carrying  with  them,  across  the 
Pyrenees,  ^^  a  dogmatical  spirit ;"  in  other  words,  an 
anxious  spirit  to  spread  the  Gospel,  which  led  the 
Spsnis^  Inquisitors  to  send  officers  to  the  frontiers, 
to  guard  the  religious  health  of  the  people.  Nor  were 
tiiey  deficient  in  the  spirit  of  christian  sympathy. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  before  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  France,  a  persecution  was  set  on  foot,  or 
threatened,  by  the  Popish  King  of  Sardinia,  against  the 
honoured  Protestant  Church  of  Geneva.  Theodore 
Beza  wrote  Daneau,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Orthez, 
in  Beam,  to  call  on  the  French  Protestants  for  aid,  to 
"the  mother  of  the  pure  faith  and  asylum  of  the  saints;" 
and  so  warmly  did  they  respond  to  his  appeal,  that, 
though  not  a  little  burdened  and  distracted  with  their 
own  wants  and  difficulties,  they  cheerfully  reimbursed 
the  suffering  Genevese,  and  lent  both  men  and  pecu- 
niary assistance.  Such  are  some  of  the  leading  facts 
connected  with  the  Protestantism  of  Beam  and  Navarre; 
and  surely  every  Christian  must  rejoice  in  them,  as 
afibrdiug  fresh  confirmation  of  the  power  and  free 
grace  of  God,  and  bearing  out  the  testimony  which  we 
have  drawn  together,  regarding  the  Christian  character 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  CONTEMPORANEOUS  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  what  is  the  conneo- 
tion  between  the  Church  of  France  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland)  that  I  should  propose  to  give  ''  Contempora- 
neous Notices  "  of  the  latter,  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  hu- 
toiy  of  the  former.  I  answer,  that  besides  the  dir««rity 
of  Grod's  dispensations  towards  two  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches,  which  will  become  apparent  on  the 
comparison  of  their  history,  and  which  may  suggest  im- 
portant reflections,  there  was,  especially  in  early  timeS)  a 
great  degree  of  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Franee, 
which  renders  a  httle  blending  of  their  histories  desir- 
able, and  almost  essential  to  a  just  historical  view  of 
either.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  from  a  very  early  period  in  Scottish 
history,  long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  names  of  ▼&- 
rious  Scotsmen  are  to  be  found  among  the  Professors  in 
the  Continental  Universities.  Whether  from  the  poTerty 
of  the  soil,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  superior  mind 
of  her  people,  Scotland  even  then  gave  indication  of  ^e 
same  difliisiveness  as  regards  her  children,  for  which 
she  has  been  so  remarkable  in  after  ages.  Thus,  a  Dr 
Elphinston  was  Professor  of  Laws  in  the  Univarsity  of 
Paris,  in  1471,  and  afterwards  at  Orleans.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland ;  and  after  remaining  abroad  for  nine 
years,  returned  and  obtained  an  oppointment  in  the 
Popish  Church  of  Glasgow.  He  is  looked  up  to  as  an 
early  promoter  of  commerce  in  that  city.  At  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  it  was  common  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent Scottish  gentry  to  send  their  sons  to  finish  their 
education  on  the  Continent.  France  was  then  eminent 
for  law  and  languages.  Erskine  of  Dun,  one  of  the  eady 
Reformers,  spent  part  of  his  time  on  the  Continent,  and 
encouraged  a  learned  Frenchman  to  settle  as  a  teacher 
of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Montrose*    Even  then,  Scotland 
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had  the  reputation,  in  Europe,  of  being  a  learned  nation — 
learned,  as  compared  with  the  'wide-spread  ignorance  of 
others.  There  can  be  little  question,  that  this  Scottish 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  intercourse  with  learned 
men  on  the  Continent  to  which  it  led,  lent  an  impor- 
tant inflnence  in  hastening  on  the  Reformation,  and  in 
making  it  so  decided  in  this  country  as  it  proved. 

In  the  destnictiTe  pursuit  of  war,  as  well  as  the  peace- 
fol  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Scotland  was  connected  with 
France.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  she  sent 
not  less  than  2000  men  to  the  aid  of  her  French  neigh- 
bour. Indeed,  so  frequent  and  large  were  these  warlike 
contributions,  ihat^  putting  them  altogether,  above  30,000 
Scottish  soldiers  were,  on  seven  occasions,  sent  to  fight 
the  battles  of  France.  Charles  VII.,  of  that  country, 
raised  a  military  company,  called  the  Gens  de  armes 
d'  Ecosse,  consisting  of  100  horse  and  200  archers,  and 
gave  them,  the  precedency  of  all  the  French  troops.  So 
tttely  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  was  a  royal 
regiment  of  Scotchmen  in  France.  On  the  British  Par- 
liament^ however,  considering  it  improper  that  so  large  a 
body  of  their  countrymen  should  be  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power,  they  were  recalled ;  but  so  great  was  the 
reputation  which  the  Scotch  nation  had  acquired  in 
France,  that  it  was  a  common  saying,  "  Fidelle  comme 
une  Eicossois."  When  the  military  tie  between  the  two 
countries  was  so  strong,  we  may  believe  that  others — 
the  literary  and  the  mercantile — would  be  strong  also. 
Nor  was  the  intercourse  confined  to  France.  Scotchmen, 
from  various  impulses,  were  scattered  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Many  Scotch  names,  such  as  Bruce,  Doug- 
las, Hamilton,  Ogilvie,  Stuart,  Weems,  Leslie — ^the  names 
of  leading  families — are  to  be  found  in  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Italy,  to  this  day.  Part  of  the  town  of  Dantzic 
bears  the  name  of  "  Little  Scotlimd,"  so  numerous  were 
its  Scotch  inhabitants.  With  regard,  more  particularly, 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  two 
coiintries,  it  is  well  known,  that  not  a  few  Scotchmen, 
and  these  leading  men,  sojourned  for  a  time  in  France. 
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The  great  Reformer  Knox,  when  in  exile,  prea<Jhed  in 
French  in  her  churches ;  Melville  tanght  in  her  colleges; 
George  Buchanan  wrote  his  Psalms  and  other  poems 
in  the  same  country.  Boyd,  who  had  studied  under 
the  eminent  civil  lawyer,  Cajucius,  for  four  years  lifi 
the  same  country,  became  a  Professor  at  Saumur.  Ih 
1 61 1,  he  was  joined  by  his  relative,  Zachary  Boyd,  wh^ 
first  was  a  Regent  in  the  College,  then  a  French  Prcf- 
testant  minister ;  and,  when  his  congregation  was  dis- 
persed by  war,  pastor  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow. 
It  is  well  known," that  Welch,  the  son-in-law  of  S&03fi, 
when  banished  from  his  charge  in  Scotland,  became  a 
most  successful  minister  of  the  Church  of  France  :  aiid 
Cameron,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  Princi- 
pal of  the  University,  was,  in  the  first  instance.  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  at  Saumur ;  and  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  that  he  passed  among 
them  by  the  name  of  "  Cameron  le  Grand  "— speakito 
Greek  extempore  with  as  great  ease  as  the  scholars  01 
these  days  spoke  Latin.  Many  other  names  could  be 
mentioned ;  but  let  these  suffice  to  show,  that  a  very 
important  connection  subsisted  between  Scotland  and 
France  in  early  times ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
impropriety,  when  treating  of  the  Church  of  the  one; 
in  msLking  a  parallel  reference  to  the  Church  of  the 
other. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
It  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Ignorance,  especi- 
ally ignorance  of  God's  Word,  was  paramount ;  and  vice, 
in  a  vast  variety  of  fonns,  was,  of  course,  corresponding. 
When  almost  half  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  &li 
the  power,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  patron  of  superstition,  and  idolatry,  and  licentioiw- 
ness, — ^when  even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  law  of  mo7*t  main^  restraining 
the  donations  of  devotees,  on  their  death-bed,  to  the 
Church,  lest  the  whole  property  of  the  country  should  be 
swallowed  up  by  ecclesiastics, — we  may  well  believe  that 
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BBlly  Fopisli,  in  its  subroiwion — w«8  lomplpte.  ]  fiod 
t  there  were  connected  yfith  tlie  CathedriJ  of  Glas- 
r.alone,  18  baitinies  of  land,  in  9  counties,  and  240 
besides  on  immen.^e  estate  in  Cumberland ;  and 
there  were  either  32  or  39  prebendariea,  and  as 
IBJ  paisonagea,  connected  witli  the  Hune  church. 
8  Id  Ijie  moral  character  of  the  people,  it  may  be  eeti- 
from  nbat  is  recorded  by  Wodrow,  in  his  MS. 
Utctions  of  a  life  of  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  regard- 
Zetland,  ten  j-eare  after  the  Reformation  had  begun, 
^, — "  that  all  Tice  and  horrible  crimes  were  there  com- 
bed, BO  thiit  GOO  persons  were  convicted  of  fomiea- 
I,  incest,  and  odulteri."  It  is  true  that  there  were  32 
in  i^ctknd,  but  thn  population  was  comparo- 
vel;  smalh  Hence,  the  moml  picture  is  appalling; 
if  litis  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  remote  and 
ter  districifi,  even  after  the  light  of  Reformation  bad 
a  to  shine,  nhat  must  have  been  the  general  con- 
tion  of  the  population  in  the  more  populous  districts, 
'lerc  temptations  to  sin  ■were  stronger,  before  the  re- 
aint  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  tu]d  discipline  had 
lenn  to  be  felt.  Such  was  the  working  of  Popery 
^  all  Iter  power.  Surely  the  Church  of  Kome  bad 
tt  n^ason  to  be  ashamed.  But  No.  She  boasted  of 
excellence,  and,  as  in  France,  bo  here,  raised  up  the 
determined  opposition  to  the  propagation  of  the 
d.  The  Scottnsli  martyrs,  down  to  1560,  were  few, 
ijiared  with  those  of  France  at  the  same  period ; 
they  were  noble  men,  and,  with  God's  blessing, 
Hmgbt  out  the  salvation  of  their  country.  So  early  as 
^27,  Patrick  Hamilton  was  burnt  at  St  Anibew's; 
1  dloXJy  after,  two  gentlemen  at  Glasgow,  Jeremiah 
mill  A  Orey  friar,  and  John  Kennedy  of  Ayrshire,  a 
mi;  miui-  not  1 S  years  of  age,  shared  the  same 
t,fis  an  old  writer  remarks,  "their  dealh  v 
Lth  of  Popery  in  Glasgow  and  the  fivi 
9a  far,  tbat  the  people  were  so  greatly  enraged,  that 
ereafter,  resolving  openly  to  profess  the  truth,  tLey 
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bound  tbeniMlras  by  promise  and  oath,  which  thej.«iibn 
scribed,  that  if  aay  of  them  should  be  called  iit  queatioR 
for  matters  of  religion  at  any  time  thereafter,  they  wonjd' 
take  up  anns;  Tvbich  the  citiiena  of  Olaagow  did."" 
While  persecution  was  powerfiJly  teachiap  in  one  ^ray, 
^thAil  men  were  not  less  zealous  and  Inborioua  in  other 
ways;  bo  that,  before  the  year  of  the  RefonnatioD(1560), 
much  had  been  done  to  enlighten  and  concentrate  the 
public  mind.  For  instance,  Wodrow,  in  his  MS.  ccJleo- 
tions,  gpeak:ing,  in  1558,  of  Willock,  who  had  been  » 
Franciscan  fiiar,  and  received  ordination  in  England, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  safety  from  his  Popish  oppressom, 
says, — "  Such  was  the  greedy  appetite  now  preTailing 
after  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  and  the  unwearied 
diligence  of  Mr  WiUock,  that  etery  day  he  taught  and 
exhorted  great  multitudes  of  nobility,  barons,  and  others, 
who  came  to  hear  him,  in  bis  room, — yea,  from  liiabed, 
when  he  waa  unable  to  rise."  It  was  this  previous  pre- 
paration of  years  which  made  the  great  public  ch^ge 
80  decided  and  bannoniouB  when  it  came.  With  regard 
to  the  actual  Befonnation  of  15G0,  great  waa  the  revival 
of  true  religion  which  it  indicated.  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  poured  down,  though  not  perhaps  in  so  viable 
a  form  as  in  particular  places  in  after  times ;  yet  as 
really  and  powerfully.  The  facts  descriptive  of  progress 
are  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  won- 
derful descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  first  Oenaral 
Assembly,  which  met  in  Edinbni-ph  in  the  close  of  1560, 
there  were,  according  to  Bow's  i!dB.,  only  1 2  ministers, 
and  30  ruling  ciders.  Other  persons,  43  in  number, 
were  appointed ;  some  to  read  the  word  in  the  mother 
tongue,  the  people  being  unable  to  read  themselves,  and 
some  to  exhort :  the  one  class  were  called  readers,  tlie 
other  exhorters.  The  whole  official  moral  force  roigbl 
be  rated  thOTefore  at  65.  Wodrow,  in  his  MS.  Life  of 
Spotswood,  says,  that  in  the  same  year  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  well-alfec(«d  noblemen,  barons,  and  burghers, 
who  had  hitherto  been  carrying  on  the  HeformatioD,  for 
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the  purpose  of  fiKuig  the  few  ministers  abore  spoken  of 
in  tihie  burgh  towns,  as  the  most  important  spheres. 
Eight  a£  them  were  appointed  to  the  leading  towns ; 
the  remainder,  with  the  addition  of  another,  making  fire, 
were  appointed  superintendents  or  commissioners,  for 
the  piurpose  of  planting  the  desolate  rural  districts  as 
pastors  could  be  procured.     In  the  meantime,  they  were 
themselves  to  visit  them,  and  stir  up  the  nobles  and 
people  to  make  provision  for  the  coming  teacher.     It 
wo^d  seem,  over  the  whole  wide,  and  peopled,  and  fer- 
tile ooontry  of  the  Lothians,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, there  were  only  six  churches  available  for  Protestant 
wonhip,  and  they  were  not  all  supplied  with  pastors. 
Such  was  the  paucity  of  the  ministers,  that  the  (reneral 
Anembly  parcelled  them  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  few  months,  sometimes  for  h^f  a-year  at 
a  time.     No  commencement  of  a  National  Church  could 
be  more  humble.     And  what,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
^iiit  of  God,  was  the  result  in  seven  short  years  ?     I 
l^m  from  the  Register  of  the  ministers,  exhorters,  and 
Headers  of  1567,  an  important  document  lately  printed, 
like   some   of  the   Wodrow   MS.   collections,   by  the 
Maitland  Club,   though   not  published,  and  therefore 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader, — I  learn,  that  instead 
of  12   ministers,  there  w^ere  252 ;  and  instead  of  4«8 
readers  and  exhorters,  there  were  467  readers  and  154 
exhorters,  making  in  all  873  moral  agents  labouring  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  instead  of 
55.     In  other  words,  there  was  almost  a  moral  agent  of 
one  description  or  another  for  every  parish  of  the  land 
in  seven  years.     What  an  amazing  religious  achievement 
was  this  1     How  strikingly  does  it  show  forth  the  power 
and  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  written  record  of 
His  actual  operation  on  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  if  it 
ever  existed,  may  have  disappeared  ;  but  so  long  as  these 
dry  figures  remain,  they  will  constitute  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  which  He  must 
have  been  the  author.     It  adds  much  to  the  force  and 
interest  of  a  statement  so  precious  to  every  Christiau 
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IiMrt,  *o  notitip,  that  the  moral  and  religious  miu^tintoy 

was  not  limited  to  the  near  and  populona  dlstrieti  of  Hu 
countiy,  but  reached  the  thinly  peppled,  the  inacneaaibbci 
and  the  poor.  We  read  of  minigters,  exhtateia,  aid 
readers  in  Galloway,  CnithDesa,  Ross-shire,  OrkAej", 
Shetland.  Thus,  to  29  parishes  in  Uoss,  we  find'? 
niinistera,  5  exhorters,  13  readers.  To  52  parishes  i& 
Orkney,  8  ministers,  2  ejchortera,  15  leaderB.  In  1« 
parishes  in  Shetland,  2  ministers  and  9  renders.  Of 
i-om^e,  the  provision  ia  very  inadequate,  and  the  least 
efiective  is  the  most  ample ;  hut,  considering  the  time  ia 
which,  and  the  country  to  which,  it  ivaa  supplied,  the 
result  is  wonderfiil.  From  Wodrow's  account  of  Can- 
well,  superintendent  or  commiRsioner  for  Argyle,  it'^J 
pears  that  even  so  rough  and  wild  a  country  was  not 
overlooked,  la  1564,  the  commissioner  speaks  of  paw- 
ing to  Kintyre,  and  then  to  the  Isles,  to  visit  the  churcjies, 
implying  that  there  were  churchps  to  superinlend.  Tht 
reader  seems  to  have  been  appointed  first,  then  tiie  ex- 
horter,  and  lastly  the  minister.  Tlie  cases  are  rare,  onlj" 
in  large  towns,  where  the  whole  three  offices,  or  evar 
two,  were  in  operation  together.  Genemlly  there  wM 
at  the  outset  but  one  of  them  in  one  place.  The  ftot; 
that  nine  years  aAer,  that  is,  in  1 570,  there  were,  in  2S9 ' 
parishes,  not  less  than  116  places  where  there  was  both 
a  minister  and  reader,  is  an  indication  of  great  and  oon*^ 
ttnued  progress,  It  proves  that  Ihithfut  men  were  mul- 
tiplying. There  is,  too,  a  higher  propordao  of  ministers 
M  the  same  period — another  good  sign.  Seven  yeeaw 
after  the  Retormation,  there  were  252  ministers  in  die' 
whole  Church.  Sixteen  yean  iVom  the  same  date,  there 
were  151  ministers  in  289  parishes,  showing,  that  mi^e 
than  lialf  the  parishes  were  supplied  with  the  htgheat 
religious  office — the  parochial  minister — supposing  the 
rest  of  the  Church  to  enjoy  the  same  proportion.  My 
nutliurity  for  these  later  statements  is  the  <'  Book  of  th* 
Assignations  of  the  Ministers*  and  Headers'  Sti [tend  foe 
I57fi,"  which  has,  like  the  preceding,  been  but  lut  " 
brouj^ht  lo  light  by  the  MaitlunJ  Club ;  and, 


,  its  inforraatton  iievrnT 

It  may  be  menlioned,  that  £l«  t 

a  roiaiaoa  Btipoid  for  a  S»rriptiire  wa^r; 

i  50merks  a  common  salnryfor  an  eihorter;  and 

fclAO  and  120,  cot  imfreqountly  the  chief  support  of  the 

t  this  dme.     Itnvr'B'MSS.  ilate,  that,  at  everj- 

mlilv.  thf  number  of  miniaters  incrensed,  and  "the 

'  ftnmbcr  of  Rodly  professors  grew  exceedingly,'' 


Scripnire  reader,  wtam  i 
Ecnce  of  the  ininiBter,  t'- 


II  qualified,  aecniH,  m  the  al>- 
.  )  have  admimstered  the  Bacni- 
B  and  celebrated  marriage ;  and  both  lie  ani!  th*? 
Mhorter,  where  their  gifts  were  approred,  appear  some- 
Otam  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  ininiBtry.  In- 
deed, the  Church,  with  great  wisdom,  did  not,  in  these 
"  ig  timca,  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  an 
■I  and  ftwrnal  cumculum  of  study.  She  was  glad  to 
I  nail  henelf  of  ttieii  serviees,  when  the  qualifications 
I  *He  saoh  as  to  proraise  usefulness.  Thus,  the  first  Pro- 
t  nunister  of  the  West  Church  of  Edinburgh,  W. 
HbHow,  orMjinaliy  a  tailor,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Eng- 
land for  safety.  Having  obtained  deacon's  orders,  he 
iwinud  in  15Se,  four  years  before  the  first  General 
I  Anerably,  and  became  minister  of  the  West  Kirk.  Tliu 
I  wsa  too  much  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 

«  an*  question  abont  the  validity  of  his  ordination^ 

'  Williain  Arrd,  another  and  subsequent  minister  of  tlie 

rame  diatge,  seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  railed  up 

by  Ood  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.     Till  20  years  of 

^f,  hf  was  an  opcrafire  mason,  and  then  acijnired  the 

ieained  IsngUBges  In  such  perfection,  as  to  he  as  familiar 

mih  Hebrew  ns  his  mother  tongne.     Having  spent  a 

few  jrtm  at  college,  and  hia  eminent  qualifications  Iwing 

wefl' known,  he  was  received  as  minister  in  1584. — ^I 

i'!:^:-laHe  ibi'  nDticcs  d(«criptive  of  the  amazing  progress 

■- ;tLuit  faith  made  under  the  unwearied 

r-j  of  the  early  Church,  with  the  foUow- 

.■  Regent,  in  1573,  or  13  years  after  the 

_...  .     ■  -In' Cliurch  of  Scotland.     Itmaybeover- 

L     ;3iijii[i;J,.is  he  hailan  object  to  serve;  but  iheie  must  have    | 


u^foi^gfKieral  truth  in  tbe  statement,  otherwise  ib  would 

h^ve  been  tn^plicalile.  I  take  it  from  'Wodroiv's  M&t 
(.'ollectious  of  tite  Life  of  Boyd  of  Trochrig.  Speokisg.of 
llie  religious  change,  the  Regent  says,  "  Seeing  the  moU 
pari  of  ike  canont,  monk»,  andfi-iart  within  thit  rralf^ 
have  Toade  profession  of  the  tt-ue  religion,  it  is  thought 
meet  thut  it  be  enjoined  to  them  to  serve  as  TeadtirB.41 
the  places  where  they  shall  be  appointed,"  These  paiti«8 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  among  the  last  to  move] 
and  yet,  in  13  short  years,  it  can  be  said  that  they  hav« 
geuerally  abandoned  their  own  superstitious  idola&^fj 
and  publicly  adopted  the  true  faitli,  and  that  so  sincerely^ 
that  they  tnay  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Pna^ 
testant  Church.  ,  ,,, 

The  ancient  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  o£ 
Scotlaud,  drann  up  in  the  space  of  four  days  by  ^ 
General  Assembly  in  15G0,  may  not  be  ao  full  as  that 
of  France,  hut  it  is  substantially  the  same  in  doctraaC' 
and  spirit,  and  even  in  style  there  is  a  considerable  Mr 
semblance.  The  high  talent  and  piety  of  those  yfiu^ 
prepared  these  documents,  the  elevated  position  wbit^ 
they  occupied — standing  at  the  head  of  a  re%ious  move-' 
ment  which  was  to  affect  unborn  geuerations — and  thejil 
femiharity  with  the  fine  ^vriters  of  Greek  and  Romaa 
antiquity  as  their  models,  seem  all  to  have  bestowed 
upon  their  style  a  sublimity  and  greatness  which  wc  dO' 
not  meet  with  in  the  writers  of  later  ages.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  doctrinal  sentiment  that  we  find  a  strong  resentr 
blance  between  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  and  of 
Scotland  ;  as  they  were  the  same  in  govemment,  go  ib 
discipline  there  was  a  remarkable  correspoiuilence.  Not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  was  there  much  intercourse  be-, 
tween  the  two  countries  at  that  early  period, — an  inter- 
course from  which  Scotland  was  in  some  respects  a  suf- 
fereri — but  both  drew  their  articles  of  doctrine  and  plat- 
form of  discipline  from  the  Word  of  God.  Uence  th^. 
resemblance.  It  apyearsfroro  the  "  Book  of  the  Uiiiv«[r+ 
so)  Kitk,"  the  earhest  record  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
tlial  ministers,  tmdci  the  Bcveiest  ^enaltj,  were  required 
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to  remde  beside  dieir  churches,  and  that  they  were  lie- 
barred  from  holding  any  ciyil  office,  such  as  that  nf 
privy  wiunBeHcir,  or  judge,  or  sheriff.  By  special  excep- 
tion, Mr  Itobert  Pont,  a  minisler  of  the  West  Chuich. 
Edinburgh,  was  allowed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
become  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Even  a. 
plurality  of  ecclesiastical  offices  was  repeatedly  and  ear- 
needy  forbidden,  under  a  heavy  penalty, — so  anxious  was 
the  Church  for  the  full  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
miniBterial  office.  Nor  was  she  behind  the  Church  of 
FVamce  in  her  zeal  for  an  educated  miniatiy.  With  all 
her  fervour  there  ^as  no  fanaticism,  and  so  she  made 
ppandoD  for  the  education  of  poor  scholars  and  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  took  care  that  that  education 
should  be  thorough  and  comprehensiTe.  A  nd  after  meu 
Were  adiuitted  to  the  ministry,  which  was  not  allowed  to 
t^e  place  till  they  were  25  years  of  age,  except  in  special 
eases,  she  made  various  regulations,  such  as  supplying 
them  with  books,  and  testing  their  proficiency  in  study, 
and  appointing  regular  discussions  on  some  point  in  the 
PopiJi  controversy,  at  every  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
which  were  aU  fitted  to  stir  up  the  gifts  of  ministers,  and 
to  enlarge  their  literary  and  theological  acquirements. 
I  may  mration  a  few  things  illustrative  of  the  Christian' 
diuMter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  period' 
ill  the  history  of  the  Church  of  France  of  which  1  have 
been  writing.  The  "  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk  "  is' 
a  chief  aofhority.  Conjoined  with  it,  are  facts  drawn' 
from  the  West  Kirk  Itecords,  and  Wodrow's  MS.  Col- 
lections, To  refer  to  the  education  and  qualifications  of 
miuiten  of  the  Clospel — the  General  Assembly  resolved, 
in  1575,  that,  as  the  leading  Scripture  commentators 
are  written  in  Latin,  so  none  should  be  admitted  to  thtf 
inistry  unless  they  could  read  that  langu^e.  Nay,  it 
retfiured  they  be  able  to  speak  "  congruous  Latin."' 
unleas  in  cases  where  Providence  has  bestowed  singula 
pft*  and  graces  for  the  edification  of  his  Church.  In! 
ihat  event,  the  rale  may  be  dispensed  with.  "W^iCrf 
fa<ir,^m&)  became  preachers,  tbey  were  not  released, " 
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■paat  of  Btady,  from  the  watchful  auperintfra<{en<!e  OR^ 
instructiouDf  the  Church.  A  controverted  pait  of  Scrip- 
ture Moa  appointed  to  them  hy  the  presbytery  within 
whose  bounds  they  resided,  and  account  was  taken  of 
their  progress  in  understanding  it,  &om  time  to  time,  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  With,  on  eye  to  tieir  acquiring 
'■  certain  maturity  and  solidness  in  the  Scripture  of  God," 
they  are  to  give  the  sum  and  deducdou  of  the  passage 
as  3  whole,  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  parts,  and  a 
collection  of  illustrative  passages,  for  a.  coniirmation  of 
the  tmth,  and  reAitation  of  error.  Sui;h  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  Iai^;uages  as  these  studies 
imphed,  could  not  be  had  vrithout  a  lull  knowledge  <Qf 
the  clas^cal  authors ;  while  a  lamiliarity  with  then), 
again,  must  &cquently  have  brought  the  mind  in  contact 
\vitb  false  principlea.  The  Church  was  alive  to  &aB 
danger;  and  so,  in  1583,  professors  in  colleges,  regents, 
and  teachers  of  grammar  schools,  are  exhorted  to  point 
out  what  is  unsound  in  principle  in  the  profane  authots 
whose  works  they  used,  Aristotle  is  particularly  named; 
and  not  less  than  twentjf  statements  inconsistent  ivim 
Kevelation  are  singled  out,  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
futed- This  indicated  a  beautiful  union  of  the  lore  of 
learning  with  iLe  lore  of  true  religion,  and  anxiety  fbr 
the  best  interests  of  youth. 

After  a  minister  was  appointed  to  a  parish,  large  wrtc 
the  services  demanded  at  his  hand^.  As  a  remedy  fi>T 
the  reviving  of  Popery,  it  was  proposed,  in  1586,  tha^  in 
addition  to  aU  the  usual  duty  of  the  Lord's  day,  and 
visiting  the  sick,  and  admiaistering  discipline,  &c.,  thtsre 
should  be  four  days  of  the  week  when  there  should  be 
public  preaching  in  the  burgh  towns :  this  was  to  o*e 
the  people  an  opportiuiity  for  lull  instruction.  Tw» 
ministors  were  to  be  appointed  to  such  parishes.  A 
few  yeara  earlier,  all  ministers  are  earnestly  cxhofted 
to  hold  afternoon  services  on  the  Lord's  day  for  catt- 
chetical  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  religion.  T|ds 
F>i.-cins  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  great  moral  power. 
it  bad  been  ncgjLuDtci  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and 


i^'ftWt^ved  anero,  and  strongly  enjobwd.  SftMrl^V 
1815112,  the  Church  resolved  that  the  uommuuion  shall 
{le  iligpeDsed  four  times  a-year  in  the  faarghfi,  and  twice  ' 
^yeai  in  the  country  parishes ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  a  cale- 
(liiain  &r  the  preparation  of  the  people  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  expressly  drawn  up  hy  the  appoinlment,  and 
under  the  sanctioil,  of  the  General  ABsembly.  Sir  John 
Craig  was  the  author.  ETery  pastor  is  required  to  labout 
Jrith  his  flock  to  purchase  the  book,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  read  it  in  their  families,  that  they  may  be  better 
instructed.  It  is  also  recommended  that  it  he  read  in 
tiie  Ijoctor's  schools,  in  the  room  of  the  httle  catechiwik. 
This  escellent  manual  has  recently  been  repubhshed, 
with  a  reconunendatory  note  by  some  of  the  ministers 
of  E^dinhurgb.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  labori- 
ous BtTvices  were  required  and  expected  of  ministers, 
when  few  of  them  had  more  than  500  merks  of  a  yearly 
ftmporal  proriMon, — when  very  many  of  them  had  a 
oootinnal  struggle  with  poverty, — when  not  a  few  had 
to  deinit  their  chai^  ftom  its  pressure, — and  when  vio- 
Imt  assaults  upon  ^em,  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
jwe  tiot  unfrequent,  ftom  the  hatred  of  their  enemies. 
!  ll  ifl  not  necessary  to  record  any  thing  of  the  labours  of 
Ue  Church  in  behalf  of  education  and  the  poor.  These 
Here  generous  and  unwearied.  Her  perpetual  aim  and 
Videamur  were  to  obtain  part  of  the  teind  or  tithe  for 
'vie  support  of  both.  Her  visitation,  too,  of  sucli  schools 
lad  Cqlteges  as  then  existed  was  laborious,  and  ever 
''dilvcted  to  their  improvement  and  efficiency.  Nor  is  it 
■fleCMsary  to  say  any  thing  of  her  opposition  to  Popery, 
'ai^  tliat  in  a  variety  of  forms.  This  was  the  great  con- 
'fettof  the  dny;  and  though,  in  the  latter  period  of  whirfi 
'i*e  atpresent  WTite,  there  was  some  rallying  in  Ijehalf  of 
^Ibe  Church  of  Rome,  owing  to  the  iniluence,  in  a  con- 
ridetable  degree,  of  Jesuits  and  priests  from  abroad,  the 
i~  south  of  Fwace,  and  other  quarters,  still,  the  General 
"Aaiieinbly's  grounds  of  complaint,  in  1588 — such  as  of 
'tilers  being  twelve  papists  in  Dumfries  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;   ten  in  Angus  and  Meams ;    three  in  \\i6 
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Jjothians,  &c,  —  Is  a  plaia  proof  how  successfiil  Eer 
Inbours  against  Popery  iiad  been,  and  how  lofty  was 
the  HtMitod  of  Church  reformation  after  which  she 
uspired.  It  may  not  be  nnsuita.b!e  to  refer  to  her  exer> 
tiona  in  behalf  of  the  sanctihcation  of  the  Lord's  day: 
these  al^i'ays  supply  a  good  test  of  Christian  oharaotO'. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  proved  herself  the  great 
enemy  of  the  due  obaervance  of  the  Sabbath.  At  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  it  was  (■amnion 
to  hold  fairs  and  markets  on  the  Lord's  day.  Mills  and 
saltpans  coatinoed  in  operation  as  on  other  days,  in 
time  of  harvest,  reapers  were  hired,  and  com  cut  domi 
and  gathered  in ;  nay,  tragedies  and  comedies,  dmwii 
jrom  the  canonical  Scriptures,  were  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  not  excluding  even 
Robin  Hood  and  the  King  of  May.  In  short,  the  Lord's 
day  v/an  treated  as  a  day  of  labour  and  amusement,  jtwt 
as  it  is  still  in  Popish  countries.  The  Protestant  Church 
of  Scotland  set  herself  vigorously  against  these  cryii^ 
enormities ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  succeeded, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  putting  them  down.  8hc  blended 
wisdom  with  her  zeal.  In  1590,  ministers  were  called 
upon  to  ^ve  in  tlie  names  of  those  within  their  boundn 
ivho  had  most  influence  in  stopping  Sabbath  marhcta, 
that  they  might  be  applied  to  to  use  that  influence 
aright;  and  the  vaaaala  of  Lord  Angus  are  entreated 
to  ^ve  the  tenants  under  them  a  day  of  the  week  for 
reaping  and  leading  their  com,  so  that  they  might  1>e 
under  no  temptation  to  profane  the  day  of  (.iod.  Hiii 
latter  was  a  frequent  recommendation. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  duties  of  Christian  ttmtm 
and  brotherly  love,  which,  we  have  seen,  marked  Af 
character  of  the  early  Protestant  Church  of  Fmnw^ 
similar  indicntions  are  not  wanting  in  the  Church  nf 
Scotland.  First  of  all,  she  allowed  of  "  no  service,  Snati' 
Rhip,  or  le^^  with  Papists,  in  France,  Italy,  or  (jpain^ 
or  other  countries,  by  common  or  particular  conscM.* 
Jiere  is  the  presence  of  derided pmiciY^e-  Oatheotto 
iaad,  both  in  156G  and  1583,  ahetooV««^i»iassli"<* 


c^  enBg^rfened  Cbristian  sfleotian.  In  the  Anemse'.'lHl- 
iir«£sbig  th«  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  us  brctli- 
nm,  and  beseechmg  tliein  (o  shoiv  kindncas  to  thoK 
poitore  in  that  country  who  differed  from  theju  in  mat- 
IMS  non-essential.  In  the  other,  entreating  the  king  to 
chi^e  his  ambassador,  going  into  England,  to  "  labour 
that  a  Tinion  and  bond  mar  be  made  between  the  king 
— 'her  Majesty  (Quern  Elizabeth),  and  other  Christian 
"jinBcea  and  na.\iaa  professing  the  tme  reli^on.  for  the 
fmtectiaai  and  defence  of  tite  true  Word  of  God,  and  its 
p^dfessozs,  against  the  persecution  of  Papists  and  onn- 
ftdtirates,  joined  and  united  together  by  the  bloody  league 
of  Irent ;  and  also,  that  her  Majesty  will  disburden  dieir 
%tetbien  of  England  of  the  yoke  of  ceremonies  impowHl 
flu  them,  against  the  liberty  of  the  Word."  Some  ig- 
norant men  imagine,  that  the  ministers  of  the  early 
Onucfa.  of  Scotland  were  so  blinded  hy  their  love  of 
Pteabftery,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  recognise  the 
Chriadas  cimracter  of  die  Episcopal  Church  of  En^and; 
lot  here  is  on  answer  to  ail  such  misrepresentations,  and 
a  BoiBcsent  defence  of  those  of  their  posterity  at  the  pre- 
fcnt  day,  who,  amid  the  menacing  aspects  of  Popery, 
sre  dispcmed  to  join  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
IWcstant  Church,  ag^st  a  common  enemy,  while  they 
Wd  by  all  the  pccuUarities  of  Presbyteriamsm  as  sacredly 
fes  erer.  Nor  are  terms  of  friendship  with  those  Chris- 
lian  churches  which  maintain  the  head,  all  for  which  the 
GbBTch  of  Scotland  contended  in  her  early  days.  She 
discovered  the  most  substantial  kindness  to  the  raembera 
iS  foreign  churches.  While,  in  1373,  the  General  As- 
sonbly  granted  a  pension  of  500  merks,  besides  other  pro- 
noon,  Sot  the  support  of  the  widow  and  three  daughters 
Df  the  great  Reformer,  Knox,  and  14  years  after  called 
tapon  all  her  ministers  to  intercede  with  God  in  behalf 
of  Gilbert  Lamb  and  his  company,  detained  in  prison, 
in  a  city  of  Spain,  either  that  He  would  deliver,  or  grant 
them  "a  final  perseverance  and  constancy  to  the  end,  in 
the-tnte  profession  of  the  Gospel."  While  the  Churdi, 
1  «nr.  manifested  ho  tender  a  regard  for  her  own  c\\\V- 


I 
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dien,  she  was  not  inBensible  to  tbe  claims  of  the  mem- 
Iters  of  other  Chwches.  A  standing  reason  in  almost 
all  her  fast-day  appointments,  is  the  oppression  of  tlia 
liefonned  Churches.  In  157S,  she  calls  upon  her  people 
to  ^sting  and  piayer,  for  the  bloody  coimcila  of  tfa« 
Ilomish  Beast  all  over  Europe ;  and,  next  year,  sub- 
jects Captain  Anstiuther  to  the  sharpeEt  distiipline  of 
the  Church,  because,  when  in  France,  lie  had  cooformed 
to  Popery,  and  kept  the  King's  Gate  at  the  Lourre,  on 
the  night  of  the  butchery  and  massacre  of  Paris — doubt- 
less the  night  of  St  Bartholomew.  Though  ^the  of- 
fender confessed  his  sin,  and  stated,  that  he  had  passed 
no  fhither  than  the  gate,  so  that  he  had  no  actual  hand 
in  the  crime,  yet  the  sin  is  deemed  so  serious,  that  he  in 
required  to  nutke  public  repentance  in  the  parish  church 
of  St  Andrews,  after  the  form  of  discipline  for  apostates. 
This  ahowa,  surely,  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  these  eaxly  days,  for  the  suftering  Pro- 
testimts  of  Fnmce>  And  uie  same  feeling^vas  discovered 
in  1581!,  when  so  eminent  a  man  as  Andrew  MelviUe 
was  ordained  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  to  write  a  fhroui- 
able  letter  to  the  French  ministers,  who  had  repaired  to 
this  country,  assuring  them  of  the  labours  of  the  Ohuieh 
with  the  king,  and  the  burgh  towns,  in  their  behalf;  and 
two  years  later,  when  all  ministers  are  exhorted  to  lahom: 
earnestly  irith  their  parishioners,  and  inform  them  of  the 
necessities  of  the  brethren  of  France,  exiled  for  their  re- 
li^on,  and  of  the  obligation  to  support  them. 

Beautiful  as  are  these  aspects  of  character,  I  am  hu 
from  ascribing  any  perfection  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
even  in  her  purest  days.  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  but 
discipline,  especially  towards  the  members  of  the  Churah 
of  Rome^  was  unwarrantably  severe  ;  but  what  was  Ae 
school  from  which  she  borrowed  any  intolerance  which 
clung  to  her?  It  was  the  Romish  school.  And  what, 
in  most  cafes,  was  the  state  of  things  which  provolced 
it  ?  It  was  the  claims  of  self-preservation, — the  first 
laiw  of  nature  If  the  discipline  of  the  Chucch  nu 
iarsb  toward  the  Papist,  it  was  not  relaxed  toward  hn 


1  iu«mbr4^>     With  admirable  impnitiality  ohfl  fi\Ue<l 

•obUitr  of  both  aexea,  and  tbc  ministers  of  llie  (ia»- 

i,  aai  affice-beorers  of  the  Church,  to  the  Btridtest 

l^uat;  suspeoding,  deposing,  and  excommoDicattiif;, 

'  re  ahsi  believed  that  Scripture  principles  and  laws 

b«eu  contravened  bj  anj  of  her  members,  no  matter 

high  and  influeatiiJ.     The  gross  crimes  wiiich  prc- 

lilfd  in  many  quarters  of  tU^  country,  09  appears  Irum 

Be  conieasioBs  o(  her  fast-duys,  do  not  argue  that  ber 

MlMnirs  ware  unnise  or  iDeSBoient.    There  Wiia,  no  doubt, 

■ck  vice  in  ber  best  dmea,  as  there  htia  crer  been  in 

a  best  tiroes  of  the  Chutrli  of  Christ  in  all  couotries. 

■t  it  was  Dot  in  consequence  of,  but  in  spite  of  her 

Kipliae,  that  sin  still  reared  its  head  so  flagrantly.     It 

ipuitoiblti  Uint  tbe  very  presence  of  so  much  truth  and 

pittouniess  provoked  the  moral  evil,  and  made  it  the 

taa  ooBspicuous.     It  is  certain  that  tbe  civil  law  Tvne 

kweftk  in  these  days,  and  its  execution  so  irregular.  That 

Kra  WBS  no  restraint  for  crimes  wliich,  in  most  countries. 

It  ann  of  justice   is  quite  sufficient  to  repress  ;  and, 

iiatever  may  have  been  the  strong  remains  of  humim 

IwkediwaB,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  a  vast  deal  of 

BU  was  prevented  or  corrected  by  the  faithful  preach- 

Ig,  aod.  the  strict  discipline,  of  the  early  Church  of 

tollaiuL 

(■■Sinee  writing  tbe  above,  I  have  had  access  to  an  tm- 
wrtant  docuineut  reeently  discovered, — the  Minute-book 
Etbe  General  Session  of  Gksgaw,  jrom  1563  to  1502. 
t  fully -conArms  all  the  views  which  have  been  unfolded 
f^ke  character  of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland  in  the  previ- 
M  t*ttge8.  I  niay  add  a  few  supplementary  facts.  It 
pp«U8,  th«i,  that  the  kirk-sesMons  of  these  days  were 
'iff  luge ;  Dt  a  period  when  the  population  of  Glasgow 
Mn^4^  barely  of  300(1  to  iOOO,  there  were  ■t2  elders 
fed  2*  deactma,  and  these  consisted  of  tbe  leading  men  of 
be-tawiiy— the  provost  and  magistrates,  tbe  cluef  pereons 
i'die  UaiversilT.  and  even  the  noblea  of  the  land,  ITiis 
iunt  ^eally  stren^encd  the  hands  of  fidtMol 
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iniiitateTS.  Before  personB  'were  odmisBable  to  liaptiflin 
foe  their  cliildren,  or  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  as  «»■)-- 
mimicanta,  they  were  vequiied  to  underao  pr^Eoatwy 
esamination.  Fareats  were  expected  to  know  the  com- 
mandraentB,  the  articlea  of  faith,  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 
In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge,  others  suitably  quahfied 
became  sponsors  for  their  chiTdren ;  and  such  were  the 
numbers  who  docked  to  the  Lord's  table,  that,  for  their 
better  accommodation,  the  Supper  was  dispensed  two  or 
even  three  Sabbath-days  in  suceeasion.  A  r^ular 
catechetii:al  exercise  preparatory  to  it  was  held  during 
the  whole  year,  and  those  were  called  to  account  who 
absented  themselves  from  it,  even  though  they  hod 
already  communicated.  This  served  to  keep  alive  the 
knowledge  which  had  been  received.  Immediately 
before  the  dispensation,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  t^ee- 
heareis  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  "  honest  men  "  of  the 
pariah,  to  go  over  the  roll,  and  ascertain  whether  ^ere 
was  any  objection  known  to  the  life  or  conversation  of 
any  intending  communicant,  and  also  to  affbrd  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  remove  grudges  and  compose  differences  where 
they  existed,  so  that  lUl  might  sit  down  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord  as  the  members  of  a  united  family.  By  a 
singular  arrangement,  highly  indicative  of  the  extreme 
zeal  of  the  Church  for  the  universal  spread  of  sound 
religious  knowledge,  the  more  instructed  were  made 
responsible  for  the  ignorant  under  a  pecuniary  penalty ; 
each  in  this  way  became  the  teacher  of  his  neighbour. 
Much  to  the  honour  of  the  Chnrch,  she  was  tlie  warm 
friend  of  the  poor,  at  that  period  considerable  in  number?, 
owing  to  the  commencement  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
feudal  system.  She  made  regular  collections  for  them, 
which  iu  Glasgow  amounted  each  Sabbath  to  from  £\ 
to  £3  Scots, — a  generous  sum,  at  a  time  when  the  best 
sheep  in  the  market  could  be  bought  for  tenpence.  In 
the  West  Kirk  parish  of  Edinbui^ — amounting  at  the 
time  to  2000  souls — there  were  not  less  than  80  poor 
who  received  public  aid.  Nor  did  the  church  of  Glas- 
go  If  )iniit  her  benevolence  to  her  own  poor ;  she  felt  fiw 
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the  imx>0Teri8hed  and  distressed  in  other  quarters,  and 
sent  makiy  donations.  Among  these  we  find  a  gift  to 
the  poor  people  of  Blantyre,  whose  com  had  heen  de- 
strojed  by  a  sudden  storm  of  hail.  Nor  did  she  forget 
Bu£fering  Protestant  Churches  ahroad.  In  1588,  we 
meet  vith  the  following  recorded  deliverance,  as  to 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France:  there  had  heen  a  pre- 
vious and  similar  resolution  as  to  Geneva : — '^  The  wnich 
day  the  session  ordains  Mr  Patrick  Sharp,  Principal  of 
the  Collie  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr  John  Cowper,  one  of 
the  ministers  there,  to  go  to  the  Council  on  l^turday 
next,  and  to  propound  to  them  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  brethren  of  France,  banished  to  England  for  the 
Tidigk>U8  cause,  and  to  crave  of  them  their  support  to 
the  (KMd  poor  brethren."  They  farther  ask  the  Council 
to  'appoint  six  members  of  session,  three  to  take  up . 
collections  in  the  east  of  the  town,  and  three  in  the 
west,-— the  whole  to  be  done  with  all  possible  diligence. 


We  have  already  seen  the  reraarkahle  riae  and  prognw 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Fiance  in  the  couise  ol 
20  years,  beginning  with  1560  ;  and  the  serious  decline 
which  it  suffered,  m  the  same  space  of  time,  in  the  turn 
20  years,  through  the  influence  of  persecution  and  the 
apostasy  of  leading  men,  particularly  Henry  IV.  We 
now  pursue  the  history  from  1598.  This  «as  a  mem- 
orable year,  being  the  year  wheu  the  first  effectual  pro- 
tection was  granted  to  the  Protestant  cause,  under  the 
name  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  author  of  this  most 
important  measure  was  Henry ;  and  apostate  though  he 
was,  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  bythi^ 
poor  Protestants,  that  it  procured  for  his  name  the  title 
of  "  great,"  and  for  his  memoir  the  choracter  of  "  Mmk- 
cd,"  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  lo  have  been  ilie  «nh 
French  monarch  who  ever  yielded  cordial  justice  to  h" 
Protestant  subjects;  and  well  he  might,  fur  no  one  bad 
better  opportimities  of  knowing  their  worth.  It  wo» 
with  no  small  difficulty  the  edict  was  passed,  such  wat 
the  force  of  Popish  opposition;  and  the  very  provisionsoi 
the  measure  show  how  dreadful  must  have  been  the  stat* 
of  matter?  before.  According  to  the  edict,  the  ProtW- 
lanlswere  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
access  to  all  offices  of  honour.  They  were  to  be  tried  by 
Judges  of  (heirown  persuaaion.  They  were  to  re<  " 
«o  manycitieB  as  pledges  of  secunly  ot  casifcTvas^  \) 
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md  dieir  cborcbes,  as  well  tis  their  garrisons,  t 
be  upheld,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  public  resources. 
The  garrisons  were  to  receive  a  yearly  aum  of  80,000 
crowns.  But,  hj  a  clause  in  the  edict,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Protestants  were  to  huTe  places  of  public  wor- 
ship only  within  certain  Umits, — none  within  seveml 
miles  of  the  capital, — aad  they  were  otherwise  subjected 
to  Tarious  harassing  regulations,  nil  in  deference  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Still,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  a  mighty 
boon ;  and  when  we  take  n  glance  at  the  [>crseeutionB, 
issuing  in  civil  wars,  with  which  the  country  had  been 
oppressed  for  many  years  before,  we  cannot  «-onder  at 
ihc  Protestant  joy. 

So  early  as  the  year  1JJ25,  in  the  very  dawn  (if  the 
Ibifbnnation,  Popery  began  her  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
tnilh,  hy  burning  its  professors  alive ;  and  down  to  1537, 
or  for  more  than  30  long  years,  scarcely  o 
m!tt«d  to  pa£s  without  its  complement  of  victims.  Not  I 
Ices  thaa  117  public  martyrdoms  were  spread  t^ver  thit'i 
pvfind  of  time.  And  when  the  Protestants,  in  spite  of  1 
petBecutit^  grew  in  numbers,  and  acquired  suffirient  I 
ilrei^h,  and  were,  moreover,  tempted  to  make  roMst-  J 
ante  to  their  oppresaors,  what  was  the  result  ?  In  the  J 
course  of  the  40  years  which  elapsed  from  the  meeting  I 
of  die  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Protestant  ChurcB  I 
to  the  granting  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  there  were  not  I 
tesB  tban  9  civil  wars — 4  pitched  battles — 300  engage-  I 
nents.  Several  hundred  places,  too,  were  )>eaiegeii,  and  I 
1,000,000  of  French  subjects  lost  thdr  lives.  About  1 
^30  years  later,  it  was  estimated  that  not  less  thatf  I 
150,000,000  livres  had  been  expended  in  protractetf  I 
wars  nnd  persecutions,  and  2000  churches  and  as  many"  ■ 
Bumasteries  destroyed.  Infidels  would  fain  lay  tbsl 
blonie  of  all  this  devast-.ition  on  religion.  But  not  tirl 
jilead  tbat  a  considerable  share  of  it  was  owing  to  poh-l 
itcal  pfutiM,  who  contended  for  the  succession  to  tho  I 
tlirone,  oftai  disguising  their  ambition  under  reUgiouf  ' 
protests,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  aggressor  wai 
not  the  true  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  but  Popery,  it*  I 


great  caricature  anil  corrupter,  anil  tluLt  Christianity  isr 
not  responsible  for  its  misdeeils.  WTien  Protestants  re- 
siated,  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  simply  in  self-defesoe'.  i 
It  is  not  the  Gospel  nhicb  [n'eat«a  disconi,  or  \Tar,iW 
which  leads  to  desduction.  It  is  the  depiuvity  of  man, 
which  hates  the  Gospel  with  sncb  thorough  hatred^  aa  to  I 
be  lighted  into  a  flame  at  the  very  sight  of  it.  And  ibn» 
is  BO  more  than  what  our  Sayiour  taught  his  Church  and 
people  to  espect  in  every  age,  when  he  said  that  IuB' 
coming  would  not  bring  pence,  but  a,  sword.  The  appal- 
ling  £tcts  to  which  I  have  referred,  especially  when  e<mn 
joined  with  St  Bartholomew's  mnssacrc  of  70,000  per~ 
sons,  will  enable  us  to  understand  tbe  high  importance ' 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  imperfect  and  intolerant  as  that 
measure  in  some  respects  was.  Under  its  protection  Uib 
ministers  who  had  been  dispersed  by  persecution  were 
recalled,  and  the  Protestant  Ghmrch  made  decided  pro- 
gress for  many  years.  The  doctrine  was  sound,  the  dis- 
cipline strict,  and  not  a  few  of  the  ministers  and  profea-* 
sors  in  the  universities  were  eminent  men.  But  Henry 
-was  assassinated  in  1610,  and  soontbe  Romish  principle, 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  came  to  be' 
exemplified  in  the  perpetual  encroachments  on,  and  Titt* 
lationa  of,  the  edict.  Louis  XIII.,  son  of  Henry,  wa* 
a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  He  dedicated  himself^  and 
kingdom,  and  all  that  he  had,  to  the  Yirgin  Mary.  In, 
]<J20,  he  established  Popery  in  Beam,  and  drove  thsi' 
Protestants  to  arms,  refusing  to  make  peace  with  them, 
except  on  the  conditions  that  they  would  demohsh  their 
garrisons  and  abandon  their  cautionary  towns,  whieb  thie 
edict  recognised.  In  162.^  he  attacked  Hochelle,  one  o£ 
the  great^t  Protestant  strongholds,  and  after  a  siege  cf 
many  weeks,  carried  it  with  a  sacrifice  of  13,(100  citi- 
zens. This,  in  a  great  d^;ree,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  succusa 
with  which  RicheUeu,  the  celehralfid  prime  ministei  of. 
Louis,  prevailed,  by  bribes,  upon  many  of  the  leadiiw 
I*rotestant  chiefs,  to  desert  the  Protestant  cause.  SucA 
were  Dukes  Sully,  Bouillon,  Leedeguieres,  Rohan,  &c 
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Amid  all  theae  ditcouiapngrfrciiinataiiees,  sodiscoilrag-'- 
ing  OS  to  drire  some  eminent  nipn  to  England,  Stfll  tLe"' 
rmtestanfs,  as  a  body,  did  nol  fall  nff  in  numhera,  bnt^^ 
rather  gaint^d  during  the  course  of  ihia  reign.  The  king 
dying  in  1643,  was  succeeded  hyhisson,  thewell-Icnoivn 
liaais  XIV.,  in  ■whose  hands  tlie  edict  continued  to  re- 
tire the  most  cruel  infractions,  until,  in  I8S5,  it  was, 
by  an  aet  of  ineapreasible  infiuny  and  wickedness,  wholly 
r^iealed.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  led  to  the 
nuNt  aerians  disasters  to  France.  We  do  not  menn  to 
hri»g  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Church,  at  present, 
down  to  this  date,  but  shall  limit  ourselves  by  the  year 
1059,  the  year  in  which  the  last  General  Assembly  of 
(he  Protestant  Church  was  permitted  to  be  held.  Our 
iiuTcy  of  the  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  Church  will 
thus  extend  over  GO  years. 
'  To  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  Pro- 

fratant  Chnrch  of  France  during  the  period  of  which  I 
write,  it  will  be  necessary,  without  entering  into  details, 
to  be  a  little  more  specific.     Starting  with  1598,  and 
ninning  the  eye  along  the  leading  events  of  an  un&vour* 
able  character,  during  the  nest  60  years,  not  a  few  pre- 
sent th«nselves  to  our  notice.     Immediately  before  tbs 
gruiting  of  the  protective  edict,  we  have  a  remonstrance 
10  the  tnng,  which  indicates  much  real,  though  not  very 
open,  peraecuttou.  It  embraces  such  points  as — interrup- 
tion of  pubhc  worship — expulsion  troni  licensed  places 
— the  sdzuro  of  the  Bible  and  religious  hook& — the 
dfsKang  of  Psalmody  (the  use  of  which  seems  always 
to  have  been  peculiarly  hafefiil) — forcible  conformity — 
isiEes   of  specific  violence — disgusting  outrages  on  the 
ilend.     These  are  stated  as  undeniable  fa/^.     Even  in 
ritiard  to  the  edict,  the  concession  was  most  reluctant. 
ta     A  year  elapsed  between  the  appending  of  the  royal 
h  dgnatore  and  its  formally  becoming  the  law  of  the  land, 
H  and  that,  too,  though  the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled  the 
^1  kingdooi  four  years  before,  on  the  attempted  assassina- 
H  tiut'of  Henry  by  one  of  their  number.      The  reign  of 
H  l/juis  XIll.,  his  sou  and  successor,  lasted  for  33  years  ; 


a  remnrkably  weak  and  bigoted  piince  ;  q:^ 
the  first  period  of  his  rule  was  injured,  besides,  l>y  a  loifg' 
minDrity  and  regency,  and  contending  political  fuctiona. 
It  WRS  only  a  strong  and  imparrial  goTcrnnient  whioh 
uouKl  have  protected  the  Protestants  ajpinst  their  o^ 
pressors,  and  have  rendered  the  provisions  of  tlie  edidi. 
truly  available ;  and  this  was  wanting.  In  1620,  liba 
peculiar  ptiyileges  of  the  Church  of  Beam,  whicli  ha(L 
been  a,  stronghold  of  the  reformed,  and  wliich  had  beoi 
])re8erved  even  after  the  union  of  the  kingdom  mlik 
France,  were  OTerthrown,  the  property  confiscated,  aod 
the  Popish  Church  restored.  The  very  places  of  PtO', 
testant  worehip  were  surrendered  to  the  ChurcK  of 
Home;  and  the  mass,  after  50  years  of  iatennission,ww 
celebrated  anew  in  the  town  of  Navarreins.  Encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  Beam,  the  Icings 
next  year,  turned  his  forces  against  the  remaining  Pro- 
testant towns,  one  by  one ;  and  employed  the  baseaC 
treachery,  as  well  as  violence,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  o^m  purposes,  or  rather  those  of  the  party  liy  whom 
be  was  governed.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  hope  of  pR^ 
servation  lay  in  resistance.  If  the  Protestants  guhnult 
1«d,  no  matter  what  promises  had  been  made,  they  wOtt 
forthwith  trampled  upon  and  destroyed,  just  as  S  die]', 
had  opposed.  The  truces  which  were  offered  were  tuA 
sincerely  intended  as  occasions  for  bringing  aboHt  a  M** 
Bonahle  adjustment,  but  merely  a  breathing  time,,  to 
allow  the  royal  and  Popish  party  to  strike  a  more  fiitid' 
blow.  Good  fiiith  with  heretics  seems  never  for  one. 
moment  to  have  been  seriously  entertained.  Thesnbmis- 
aion  then,  which  some  now-a-days  would  have  reconir 
mended  as  Christian  wisdom  and  duty,  would  hsw 
been  acquiescence  in  known  treachery,  certain  deatti  tfl- 
individuals,  and  destruction  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Aft 
might  have  been  expected,  there  were  various  risti^' 
and  considerable  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  .poor 
Protestants;  so  much  so,  that  Louis  maybe  said  tooaw 
disgraced  himself  with  repeated  religious  wars  against 
his  own  subjects.       In    person,    he    appeared   befora 
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Jfcmtaullian  willi  10,000  troops, — »  plun  pioof  of.  tba 
wengtli  of  the  Protestant  party.     The  town  stood  out 
A  wvcre  siege,  animated  bj  Uie  eihortations  of  the  Pro- 
u-stunt  ministers.     It  ultiinalely  gave  way,  after  having 
proreil  it«  courage.     The  effect  of  the  nastance  pro- 
IioUt  was,  to  secure  better  terms  of  pence  than  would 
hare  been  otherwise  gamed.     The  treachery  and  cruelty 
I  of  the  Popish  party — often  promising,  that  if  the  gates 
b^f  Protestant   towns  were   only  opened   to   tkentt  they 
tYimld  enter,  and  leave  them  uninjured ;  and  then,  no 
r  IMner  than  they  had  entered,  proceeding  to  destroy  the 
miHtary  defences,  and  lay  the  inhabitants  henceforward 
wm  to  aggression, — these,  and  cases  of  murder  in  cold 
Wood,  afier  assurances  of  protection,  roused  the  Protes- 
tant indignation,  and,  in  Rome  cases,  led  to  dreadful 
ntaliatioQ.     We  read  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  small 
town  TTsiug  upon  a  royat  garrison,  and  cutting  off  40O 
men  in  a  single  night;  but  these  were  very  rare  cases. 
Perhaps  there  was  not  another  instance  so  serious  through 
the  whole  period  which  we  are  reriewing.     Tlie  Protes- 
tant •truggle  was  eminently  one  of  self-defence,  not  of 
agg;rcssion-     Like  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  the  French 
Reformers  sometimes  carried  standards  to  the  field,  and 
th»  iRscription  indicated  their  object.     In  Scotland,  the 
colouTD  bore,  "  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant."     In 
France,  "  For  Christ  and  his  Flock  ;  "  or,  according  to 
iiRother  reading,  "  For  Christ  and  the  King."  Probably 
tmh  were  used.    The  loyalty  of  the  Protestants,  at  the 
lenr  moment  of  their  deepest  suffering,  was  equal  to  the 
tipresenon  of  so  generous  a  sentiment.     Under  its  influ- 
■■nce,  aoUe  were  the  struggles  even  of  individuals.     In 
I0S4,  ft  is  related  that  a  royalist  army  in  Languedoc,  of    ' 
50IX)  men.  were  successfully  repulsed  for  two  whole 
"Jay*  together,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  40  men,  by  the 
L  hwAe  ejenions  of  no  more  tlian  seven  armed  Protes- 
I  taut    peasant!) — peasants  who  were    afterwards   cut  to 
I  piece*  !     Christianity,  it  is  believed,  can  point  to  deeds 
I  of  as  noble  and  auceeasful  daring  as  the  best  days  of 
I  (ocienl  Athena  or  Rome.     It  has  higher  motives  than 
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TbeTHU^rbe  can  boast  of.  Besides  the  loss  of  Iht 
stroTLgholds  and  cautionary  towns,  a  rery  serious  injarr 
to  tlie  Protestant  cause  was,  the  apostasy  of  »  number 
of  its  leading  and  ivealtliiest  femilies.     Sereral  dialin- 

E'shed  generals,  too,  were  bribed,  by  GoTernment 
lours,  to  abandon  the  fiiitb  of  their  fathen.  Duriiig 
such  a  struggle  for  existence  as  the  Refotmed  Churdi 
WHS  sustaining,  this  was  peculiarly  advene ;  but  thus  it 
is  that  Ood  often  tries  the  feith  and  patience  of  bis 
Baints.  At  the  time  that  enemies  are  most  formidable, 
he  allows  his  people  to  be  wounded  by  what  is  more 
itneipected  and  bitter — the  apostasy  of  friends — it  may 
be  an  apostasy  prompted  by  cowardice  or  coTCtousnes. 
fiat,  in  Divine  mercy,  these  cases  are  geaemlly  liaJanced. 
If  some  friends  fail  on  the  trial,  others  come  forth  {ft 
greater  glory.  Sully,  and  Bouillon,  and  Les-D^uiere«, 
and,  at  an  after  day,  the  celebrated  soldier,  Turemw, 
may  act  the  part  of  apostates ;  but  Pu  Plessis  appean 
in  fresh  greatness.  When,  in  1621,  the  royal  party,  or 
rather  the  king  himself,  offered  him  a  bribe  to  give  uem 
possession  of  the  Protestant  town  of  Saumur,  of  whidi 
he  was  goTemor,  he  nobly  replied, — "  Never  was  I 
assuled  by  a  bribe.  Had  I  loved  money,  I  might  hane 
been  in  the  possession  of  millions ;  and  as  for  dignities,  I 
was  always  more  solicitous  to  deserve  than  importunate 
to  demand  them.  Neither  in  honour,  nor  in  conscienD^ 
can  I  sell  the  liberty  and  security  of  others."  There  ate 
few,  if  any,  finer  characters  to  be  met  with  in  histoi^, 
than  Phillipe  de  Mornay  Du  Plessis.  He  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  best  of  the  French  Protestants,—* 
beautiful  combiuarion  of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  dl# 
divine, — a  happy  illustration  of  how  consistent  peiwMMt 
Ohristianity  is  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest  taieat, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  most  onerous  public  duties  of 
the  highest  stations  in  life.  The  death  of  snch  a  Inait, 
two  years  after  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  and  in  such 
critical  circumstances,  though  at  the  age  of  7*.  muB 
isTe  proved  a  heavy  losa  to  iVie  PiiiteRVajvl  Church. 
The  fears  which  the  RcioimtA  we«  \«A  to  vsftewi* 
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from  the  OTerthrow  of  Protestant  institutions  in  Bearne, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  leading  fortified  towns  in 
other  quarters,  were  amply  and  fatally  confirmed  by  the 
siege  of  Bo<dielle,  in  1625.     This  was  the  citadel  of 
French  Protestantism.     Strong  in  situation,  and  strong 
ia  numbers,  it  was  the  last  refuge  of  the  oppressed.   The 
&te  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  miglxt  be  said 
to  be  suspended  on  tbe  result.     The  reader  is  already 
aware  what  a  terrible  siege  it  underwent,  and  how,  after 
the  loss  of  13,000  lives  by  famine,  and  the  endurance  of 
mnitterable  sufferings,  protracted  for  years,  it  was  com- 
pdled  to  surrender ;  but  he  may  not  be  aware  what  an 
TOkwaiihj  part  the   British  king  bore  in  its  history. 
CSiarles  I.  now  sat  upon  the  EngUsh  throne ;  unlike  his 
nedeoeasors,  howeyer,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  suffering 
rrotestants.    Elizabeth  may  have  sent  troops  and  money 
to  them,  and  his  fiither,  James,  may  have  encouraged 
them  with  bis  countenance,  but  Charles,  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  was  an  enemy.     He  ha^l  married  a  Popish 
Princess.     This  event  drew  no  small  favour  and  sym- 
pathy for  Popery  along  with  it   Hence,  while  in  answer 
to  the  applications  of  the  Rochellois,  he  wrote  that  '*"  he 
would  never  abandon  them,*  and  that  "  he  would  em- 
ploy all  the  force  of  his  kingdom  for  their  deliverance," 
with  the  characteristic  treachery  of  Popery,  under  the 
influence  of  which,  at  this  time,  he  unhappily  laboured, 
he  wrote  to  Pennington,  who  had  the  command  of  his 
fleet,  *'  to  dispose  of  those  ships  as  ho  should  be  directed 
hj  the  French  king,  and  to  sink  or  fire  such  as  should 
refuse  to  obey  these  orders."     Ix>uis  was  at  this  time 
fitting  out  a  fleet  at  Dieppe,  against  Rochclle.     The 
words  I  have  quoted  are  from  a  letter  signed  "  Charles 
Rex,"  which  was  found  by  the  Parliament  among  Pen- 
nington's papers.     We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  one 
of  the   Parliament's   solemn   articles   of  remonstrance 
against  the  king  was,  "  His  sending  to  destroy  the  Pro- 
testants of  Rochelle."     How  disgraceful  and  wicked  was 
this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Britisli  king!     It 
shows  how  injurious  was  the  influence  of  Popery  upon 
\ 


;  and  tbe  observation  of  Hame,  the  infidel  lusto- 
rtiin,  on  the  event,  shows  what  has  firequentiy  l>eeii 
remarked — Hume's  Popish  leanings,  and  that  iniidelitf 
is  the  twin-sister  of  Popery.  With  the  servility  of  infi' 
delity,  and  its  hatred  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  to  con- 
stitutional freedom,  he  coolly  remarks, — "  The  UugonoU 
had  no  ground  of  complaint  against  the  French  Court  ;"* 
so  that  the  infraction  of  aolemn  treaties,  and  persecuOoo 
even  to  death,  axe  no  just  pounds  of  compLiint !  How 
would  Hume  have  liked  this  doctrine  applied  to  himself 
personally  1  But,  while  Popery  and  infidelity  act  so 
base  a  part,  not  so  the  poor  but  noblc-minded  British 
sailors  employed  in  the  expedition.  They  are  Protes- 
tants, and  they  feel  for  their  brother  Protcstanla.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Eochelle,  and  found  out— for  it 
bad  been  concealed  from  them — that  they  were  to  act 
with  the  French  king  against  the  Bocbetlois,  they  de- 
dined  tbe  service,  and  returned,  declaring,  "  that  thej 
would  rather  be  banged  at  home  for  disobedience,  than 
eitlier  desert  their  ships  or  give  themselves  up  to  the 
French,  like  slaves,  to  Piani  against  thf.ir  nwx 
RELIGION."  Only  one  gunner  remained  behind,  though 
all  were  tempted  with  chains  cf  gold  as  a  bribe.  Niot 
year,  Charles  was  prevailed  upon  by  tbe  Dnke  of  So* 
biae,  the  commander  of  Rochelle,  who  came  over  to  thjc 
country,  to  dcchre  himself  the  protector  of  die  distreswd 
Hugonots ;  but  the  declaration,  if  not  intended  to  der* 
ceive,  was  attended  with  no  substantial  result.  In  lOiTi 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  sent  from  England,  with 
100  ships,  besides  7000  soldiers,  professedly  with  tha 
intention  of  aiding  the  Protestants ;  but  so  little  bad 
there  heen  of  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  par- 
ties, or  rather,  so  much  did  tbe  French  Protestants  dmd 
the  design,  that  they  would  not  allow  Charles'  con- 
mauder  to  land  with  his  pioScred  aid;  and  the  kin^  as 
his  return,  approved  of  all  his  blundering  proceedings 
In  tbe  subsequent  year,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  wna  uM 
out  irith  90  ships  iuid  proviaiowft.  Tbe  besi^ed  mat*  ■ 
tTry  sorely  pressed^— from  2«0  Vo  30ft  i-j\n%4^-^.  l«il.  • 
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as  the  English  fleet  came  in  sight,  thej  gave  in  to  the 
terms  of  their  French  oppressors,  M'ho  proceeded,  as 
usual,  to  violate  them, — ^levelling  the  ^\'all8  vrith  the 
grtmnd, — and,  as  if  in  reycDge,  melting  the  yerj  bell 
which  had  been  used  in  summoning  the  Protestants 
together  for  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe,  that  had  the  British  Government 
been  really  friendly,  thej  would  not  have  been  able  to 
render  effective  relief.  Such  was  the  sympathy  of  the 
British  nation  with  the  Rochellois  (in  Scotland  collec- 
tions were  made  for  them  in  the  parish  churches),  that 
the  king  and  the  Popish  party  could  not  prevent  the 
sending  forth  of  repeated  expeditions,  nominidly,  at  least, 
in  their  behalf,  but  really  for  their  overthrow.  Nay,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  king  was  wiUing  rather  that  the  lives 
of  British  sailors  should  be  basely  sacrificed,  than  that 
French  Protestants  should  be  successful.  What  could 
better  prove  the  Popish  thraldom  to  which  he  was  en- 
chained? 

After  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  the  strength  of  the  Protes- 
tants, as  a  political  party,  able  to  resist,  was  in  a  great 
measure  gone.  Hence  there  is  comparative  (juiot  down 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  which  I  write  (1G()0). 
Their  outward  defences  were  all  swept  away  one  after 
another.  The  very  distraction  of  the  country  by  politi- 
cal factions  and  cabals,  in  which  the  Protestants  took 
no  part,  may  have  conduced  to  their  repose.  Perpetual 
conspiracies  among  Popish  parties,  doubtless  operated  as 
a  diversion  in  their  favour.  Men  had  not  time  to  quar- 
rel among  themselves,  and  to  quarrel  with  others  whom 
i  they  no  longer  dreaded.  But  the  old  hatred  to  l*rotes- 
i  tantism  was  as  keen  as  ever.  In  1634,  a  man  was 
i  liable  to  a  fine  of  500  livres,  who  called  the  Protestant 
places  of  worship  "  Churches ; "  and  to  a  similar  exac- 
tion, where,  in  speaking  of  the  "  Reformed  "  he  forgot 
to  prefix  the  word  "  Pretended."  Eleven  years  later, 
the  most  annoying  restrictions  were  added  to  those 
already  in  force.  At  Rouen,  a  Protestant  youth  could 
not  become  an  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith,  unless  t\i\& 
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were  balanced  by  14  Rcanan  Catholic  joudis  l>eMining 
apprenlices  at  the  same  time.     In  the  mane  city,  Protes- 
tants were  not  allowed  to  act  as  apotlieearica,  as  if  thus 
there  would  be  danger  of  their  poisoning  the  membm 
of  the  Church  of  Eome.     In  Paris,  Proteatant  females 
were  forbidden  to  be  semstieBses  ;  and,  while  restiicled 
in  this  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  whole  Protestant 
population  was  subjected  to  the  aanoyajtce  of  a  host  of 
ignorant,  self-appointed  Popish  missionaries,  who  seemed 
to  think,  that  after  the  laU  of  Eochelle,  nothing  nnwt 
was  necessary  to  induce  them  to  become  Romanists,  but 
their  counsel;  and  who  thrust  themselves  in  upon  all 
occasions  into  their  houses,  to  the  serious  disturbance  of 
the  domestic  peace  of  the  unhappy  Protestants.     Stiil, 
now  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  gwued  the  complete 
mastery,  all  was  tolerably  quiet,  and  remained  w>  fcr 
several  years.     There  were  even  occasional  acts  of  kind-      i 
neSB  shown  to  the  Protestants  by  those  in  power,  in  tes- 
timony of  gratitude  for  services.    The  tirai  senons  alairo 
was  avrakened  in  1 656,  by  finding  that  the  French  troop* 
had  been  employed  by  me  Duke  of  Savoy  in  a  niMt 
bloody  and  unprovoked  massacre  of  his  Protestant  nib- 
jecfs  in  Piedmont,  on  the  borders  of  France.    The  French 
Protestants  naturally  interpreted  this  as  a  preparation,  if 
not  u  signal,  for  a  general  extermination  of  theuselvn 
and  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.     And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  might  have  been  the  result,  had  ii 
not  been  for  the  zeal  and  determination  with  which      > 
OUver  Cromwell,  who  then  swayed  the  power  of  Bri-      , 
tain,  stood  forwiud  in  their  defence.    If  Charles  I.  acted     ■ 
a  part  most  unworthy  of  a  British  monarch  in  his  treat-    1 
ment  of  the  French  Protestants,  the  I^oteetor  redeemed    ■ 
the  character  of  the  throne.     (!)ne  of  the  most  intemt-    I 
ing  passages  in  English  history  is  composed  of  the  ten    ■ 
or  twelve  letters  which  Milton,  as  the  secretary,  of  Crom-    1 
well,  wrote  to  the  leadiug  Protestant  powers  of  Europe, 
and  also  to  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  king  of  France. 
— stirring  up  (he  former  to  a  united  interference  in  ibeir 
liehull',  and  remonstrating  mOi  l\ie  X.-ko  \a».et  W  '&»  ^ 
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share  which  thej  had  in  the  horrible  atrocities  perpe- 
trated on  the  Piedmontese.  I  would  fain  extract  one  or 
two  of  these  letters ;  but  mj  space  does  not  allow.  Let 
the  following  sentences,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  Milton, 
suffice; — the  sentiment  of  Cromwell  is  still  finer  than  the 
style  of  his  secretary.*  "  For  my  part,"  sajrs  he,  "  this 
is  my  opinion  of  myself  that  I  am  now  advanced  to  this 
d^ee  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  end  I  should  con- 
salt,  in  the  first  place,  and  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  for  the 
common  peace  of  the  Protestants."  Again, — *^  Neither 
is  there  any  thing  which  we  account  more  sacred  in  our 
wishes,  than  that  the  whole  Protestant  name  would 
knit  and  grow  together  in  brotherly  imity  and  concord. 
In  the  meantime,  most  certain  it  is,  that  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Reformed  rejoices  at  these  our  dissensions, 
and  more  haughtily  every  where  exerts  his  fury."  And 
again, — *'*'  Nor  should  we  think  any  fruit  of  our  labours, 
or  of  the  dignity  and  supreme  employment  which  we 
hold  in  our  republic  greater,  than  that  we  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  serviceable  to  the  enlargement  or  the 
welfare,  or  which  is  more  sacred — to  the  peace  of  the 
Reformed  Church." 

One  of  the  addresses  to  the  king  of  France  (Louis 
XIV.)  is  striking : — 

"  I  most  earnestly  beseech  and  conjure  ye  most 
Christian  king,  by  that  right  hand  which  signed  the 
league  and  friendship  between  us,  by  that  same  goodly 
ornament  of  your  title  of  most  christian,  by  no  means 

*  It  is  in  connection  with  this  massacre  that  Milton  wrote  the  well  known 
and  beautiful  lines  :— 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold, 
Ev'n  them  who  kept  the  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  n«>t.     In  thy  book  record  their  groans, 
Who  were  thy  sheep  ;  and,  in  their  ancient  fold. 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese.  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant:  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way, 
HarJf  may  See  the  Babylonian  woe." 


or  to  permit  Bocli  liberty  of  rage  and  £iUj  nn* 
contTQlled,  we  will  not  say  in  any  prince  (fia  oertiiiily 
such  bari>arou8  severity  could  never  enter  iht  bceast  M 
any  pnnce,  tuuch  less  so  t«nder  in  years,  nor  intO'  tlw 
temaJe  thouglits  of  liis  niotlier),  but  in  those  Ba»ctifi«l 
cut-throats  who,  professing  ttkemselves  to  be  the  servanu 
and  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  Cbrist,  who  came  into  tbp 
world  to  save  sinneris,  abuse  his  meek  and  peaceful 
name  und  precepts,  to  the  moat  cruel  slaughter  of  thr 
innocent.  Rosoie,  you  that  are  able,  in  your  towering 
station — worthy  to  be  able — rescue  so  many  suppliaota. 
prostrate  at  your  feet,-from  the  hands  of  ruffians  irfaa, 
lately  drunk  with  blood,  again  thirst  after  it,  and  think 
it  their  safest  way  to  throw  the  odiura  of  their  tswitf 
upon  princes-  But  as  for  you,  great  prince,  suffer  noi, 
while  you  reign,  your  titles  nor  the  confines  of  your 
kingdom,  to  be  contaminated  with  this  same  heariiD'- 
offering  scandal,  nor  the  peacefiil  Gospel  of  Christ  to  be 
defiled  witli  such  abominable  cruelty." 

Nor  did  Cromwell  only  remonstrale ;  he  intinurtcd 
his  intention  of  making  use  of  arms  in  defence  of  thp 
Protestants  ;  and  it  was  this,  doubtless,  which  check«<l 
the  progress  of  the  persecution.  It  was  not  a  safe  thing 
to  come  to  an  encounter  with  him,  who  declared,  and 
succeeded  in  his  declaration,  that  he  would  make  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  terrible  in  Europe  as  the 
name  of  an  old  Eoman  !  Addressing  the  United  State* 
of  Holland,  which  were  decided  Protestants,  he  says; — 
"  On  the  other  side,  if  the  duke  (of  Savoy)  eball  once 
permit  himself  to  be  atoned  aud  won  by  our  united  ap' 
plications,  not  only  our  afflicted  brethren,  but  we  tua- 
selves  shall  reap  the  noble  and  abounding  harvest  and 
reward  of  this  laborious  undertaking,  But  if  he  still 
persist  in  the  staae  obstinate  resolutions  of  reducing  » 
utmost  extremity  those  people  among  whom  our  relffiion 
was  either  disseminated  by  the  first  doctors  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  preserved  from  the  defilement  of  superstition,  ot 
eise  restored  to  its  pristine  sincerity  lon((  before  ( 
Dutiona  ohtaiaed  that  feiicLly,  bqA  ietcrofl'ttea  &>;« 
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extiipatioki  and  destruction,  we  are  ready  to  take  stich 
onHER  {XiXTRSE  AND  COUNCILS  with  jouFselves,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  our  reformed  friends  and  confederates, 
M  may  be  most  necessary  for  the  preserrution  of  just 
Bad  good  men  upon  the  brink  of  inevitable  ruin,  and  to 
make  the  duke  himself  sensible  thai  we  can  no  longer 
ntglect  the  heavy  oppressions  and  calamities  of  our 
wihodox  brethren, — Farewell."  The  States  of  Holland 
fslly  concurred  in  these  views,  and  expressed  their  readi- 
nen  to  co-operate  in  any  way  which  was  deemed  most 
jdesiraible. 

Important  as  such  steps  were,  Cromwell  proceeded 
Btill  fother.     He  obtained  a  collection  through  England 
and  Wales  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Piedmontese,  which 
realized  nearly  £40,000, — a  very  large  sum  in  those 
days.     The  Protector  himself  subscribed  £2000.     The 
distribution  was  intrusted  to  a  number  of  leading  men 
in  the  evangelical  cities  of  Switzerland,  who,  from  their 
Ticinity  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  were  supposed  to  be 
l>etter  acqusdnted  with  the  people  than  those  dwelling  in 
this  country.    "  Very  many  places  and  parts  of  Europe," 
we  are  informed  by  Moreland,  who  was  commissioned 
as  ambassador,   by  Cromwell,   to  Piedmont,  sent  let- 
ters, with  large  contributions,  "to  the  poor  distressed 
brethren  in  the  valleys,"    such  as  Franckfort,  Zurich, 
Uanaw,  Flushing,  Middleburgh,  Clairac,  Bergerac,  and 
we  may  add,  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.     Amid 
all  her  own  poverty  and  oppression  she  contrived  to  con- 
tribute some  relief  to  her  more  persecuted  fellow-Chris- 
tians.    It  is  stated  that  there  never  was  such  unanimity 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  among  so  many 
states  and  nations  upon  a  matter  relating  to  religion,  as 
in  the  sjrmpathy  and  liberality  shown  to  the  suffering 
Piedmontese.     And  what  was  the  result  of  Croni  well's 
interposition  ?     There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
only  partially  successful.     It  certainly  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  active  persecution,  and  that  was  an  important 
matter.     But  three  yeai*s  after,  we  find  the  Protector 
still  dealing  with  France  and  Savoy  on  the  subject.    The 


duke  profeaaei  ta  pardon  "the  rebels"  on  acooont  of 
CroDiwdl's  intercession,  and  refers  bim  for  a  final  B«tlle- 
ment  to  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Servient  tie  seenu 
to  have  deceived  the  English  with  a  peace  whicli,  weaM 
informed,  turned  out,  like  many  other  Popish  peaces,  lo 
be  but  "  a  leper  arrayed  in  rich  clothing  and  gay  attire;" 
and  even  this  meaaure  was  yielded  slowly  and  relnclautly, 
and  with  many  di^lays.  All  shows  with  what  parties  the 
poor  French  Protestants  had  ta  contend, — soldiers  who 
executed  the  bloodiest  work  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, — on 
3mbafigador>vhocould,ton  considerable  extent,  OTerreadi 
Cromwell  and  the  Protestant  powers  of  F.urope.  The 
Protector  wished  the  king  to  make  an  exchange  of  paK 
of  his  dominions,  with  the  duke,  and  so  bring  the  Pro- 
testants within  the  dominion  of  France,  which  was  then, 
it  would  seem,  more  tolerant  than  Savoy ;  but  the  pro- 
posal was  not  listened  to,  neither  was  the  request  to 
pnnish  the  soldiers  who  had  committed  the  crime.  The 
measure  of  success,  however,  with  which  his  exertioos 
were  attended,  show  how  much  might  have  been  accoio- 
plished  had  the  influential  friends  of  Protestantism  be«n 
always  zealous,  united,  and  persevering  in  behalf  of  itwir 
fellow-Chriatiana.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  Proteotot 
of  England  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Protestanteof 
France.  It  is  said  that  they  had  their  eyes  ever  fiBcd 
upon  him,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  praying 
for  him  in  their  churches,  "We  can  trace  in  the  hialoiy 
something  like  protection  and  safety  for  them  so  long  at 
he  lived,  and  an  almost  immediate  change  in  their  con- 
dition for  the  worse  when  he  died.  So  to  speak,  he  was 
the  guardian  angel  of  Protestantism  at  the  period,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  defects  of  hia  character,  or  tlie 
sins  of  his  conduct. 

Returning  from  this  partial  digresMon,  and  conclnding 
the  notices  of  the  adverse  influence  of  Popery  upon  thr 
Protestant  Church  down  to  1600,  I  may  mention,  that 
in  that  year  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  A! 
was  held.  No  meeting  liad  been  permitted  to 
fnr  Sfieen  years  previously.    \n  VC51,  ftie  \ 
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colloquies  was  also  interdicted.  Thus  the  Preshjterian 
Church  gOYemment  might  be  said  to  be  broken  up.  In- 
deed, it  is  easy  to  see  a  strong  hatred  to  this  lorm  of 
goyemment  breathing  throughout  the  whole  period.  It 
iras  hostile  to  the  Prelacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
was  supposed  to  create  an  imperium  in  imperio ;  but  the 
true  reasons,  doubtless,  were  its  popular  character  and 
strict  discipline.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  So  long  as  there  were  simply  violence 
from  without  and  desertion  from  within,  heavy  as  the 
evils  might  be,  the  Church,  in  its  noble  constitution,  still 
stood,  but  when  that  constitution  was  not  only  invaded 
but  destroyed,  what  remained  ? 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  strength 
of  Popery  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  that 
in  Paris  alone  there  was  an  increase  of  sixty-nine  reli- 
gious houses, — ^twenty  of  them  for  monks,  twenty-nine 
for  females.  And  if  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  infidelity, 
was  thus  Popish,  how  much  more  may  we  believe  was 
the  country  generally  ?  Though  it  is  rather  anticipating, 
yet  it  may,  in  this  connection,  be  stated,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  monastic  establishments  of 
Paris,  already  so  many,  became  more  numerous  every 
year, — that  at  its  close  they  were  107.  With  their  ex- 
tensive enclosures  they  covered  one-half  the  surface  of 
the  city.  The  population  at  that  time  was  probably 
from  300,000  to  400,000.  What  peace  or  safety  could 
be  expected  for  the  Protestant  Church  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these  ? 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  unfavourable  aspects  of 
events  in  regard  to  the  Protestant  Church  during  the 
60  years  of  which  I  write,  let  me  turn  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  one  or  two  facts  indicative  of  the  favour- 
able. Many  will  be  reserved  for  subsequent  and  separ- 
ate chapters;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  may  mention 
the  following,  which  are  of  a  general  character ;  they 
are  few  compared  with  the  long  list  of  evil: — ^In  \5^^, 
it  appears  from  a  rea^t  to  the  Synod  of  MoiitpeV\eT, 
tliai  there  were  stilTfeO  churches   belonging  to  t\\e 
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Reformed ;  and  that  between  43,000  and  44,000  crdwtts 
were  annually  dispensed  from  the  public  resources  fot 
their  maintenance.  Many  of  them,  however,  were 
poor  and  feeble.  At  the  same  period  when  the  Princert 
Catherine  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Angers; 
not  less  than  3000  communicated  along  with  her — a 
pleasing  proof  that  there  was  still  a  large  body  of  de- 
vout Protestants, — ^not  a  few,  we  may  believe,  in  the 
higher  stations  of  life.  Four  years  after  (1603),  Di 
Plessis,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  Church,  could  sa^i 
"  Our  churches,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  under  the 
government  of  the  royal  edicts,  enjoy  a  condition  whidi 
they  have  no  desire  to  change.  The  Gospel  is  preachied 
freely,  and  not  without  making  progress."  In  1919, 
Bentivoglio,  an  historian,  states  the  number  of  the 
churches  at  700;  and  adds,  that  generally  they  have 
two  ministers  each.  This  must  be  an  exaggeration, 
for,  in  seven  years  after,  the  numbers .  given  in  as  a 
report  to  the  Synod,  are  623  churches,  and  638  minis- 
ters. The  diminution  from  the  former  number  waPB 
evidently  owing  to  the  fierce  and  harassing  persecution 
which  had  been  endured  in  the  meantime.  Bearing 
this  in  remembrance,  the  array  of  churches  and  minis- 
ters which  the  Reformed  were  still  able  to  present,  vras 
highly  creditable  to  their  character ;  and  doubtless  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  latent  Protestantism  which  could 
not  be  estimated.  In  1 606,  not  less  than  3000  persons 
attended  divine  worship  at  Charenton,  the  first  day  diat 
a  church  was  permitted  to  be  opened. 

In  1 637,  there  were  647  pastors,  and  807  churches. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  growth  of  the  Protestant 
population  onwards  to  1669,  so  that  De  Rulhiere  states, 
that  not  less  than  2000  ministers  were  affected  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1 685.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  seasons  of  odium  and  persecution, 
it  is  the  natural  tendency,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  su^ 
fering,  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  at  least  as  quiet  as 
principle  will  allow.  a 

I  shall  not  here  say  any  thing  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
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)nly  soun4  <Ioctrin«  vrU^  eooU 
in  so  large  a  bo<ly  of  aiea  through  sucb  n  protntcted 
ire.  Nor  shall  I  advert  Ui  the  efforts  of  the  Chunih 
Uatain  and  enlarge  the  professional  literature  of  hvt 
Iters  in  the  midst  of  all  her  triala.  That  will  afW- 
B  be  referred  to.  llut  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
ad  the  reader  of  the  loyalty  of  the  French  frotc*- 
,  Sluoh,  very  much,  was  douc  tu  eitinguieh  it. 
r  Christdan  princi^ile,  howerer,  wits  strong,  and 
up  tmder  the  pressure.  They  might  be  denounced 
beta — aa  ChriBtian  men,  contending  for  the  priri- 
,  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  have  in  all  Eigea  been 
unced — bnt  they  were,  in  truth,  the  most  loyal 
sets.  In  the  long  struggle  between  the  Court  and 
iiistocracy,  in  the  early  port  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
[.,  oso^y  called  tlie  war  of  the  Fronde,  they  stood 
le  Crown  so  much  so,  that  the  Protestant  towoa 
b,  m  the  spirit  of  Popish  persecution,  hod  been 
en  down,  proved  the  king's  best  defence ;  and  part 
e  fardfications  of  IMontauban  was  actually  r^sed  by 
umds  of  the  Protestant  students  of  divinity.  This 
pi  1652;  andso  deeply  were  the  king  and  bis  putty, 
.  bad  treated  the  Re&>rmed  so  ill,  impressed  with. 
'  lojal  and  devoted  services,  that  Louis,  in  his  answer 
pe  of  the  letters  of  Cromwell,  a  few  years  after,  in 
sse  of  the  Piedmontese,  soys,  that  he  was  the  more 
Efled  to  listen  to  the  Protectors  call,  &om  his  own 
aience,  "  in  regard  to  mine  own  subjects,  who  iire 
le  same  profession,  having,"  he  adds,  "  cause  to  ap- 
d  thrar  fidelity  and  zeal  for  my  sen-ice :  they,  on 
f  parts,  not  omitting  any  occauon  to  give  me  proof 
pif,  even  beyond  ail  that  can  be  imagined,  and  coti~ 
utmg  in  aU  things  lo  the  welfare  and  advantage  of 
^aira."  Uow  sad  to  tbink  that  these  are  the  very 
I  whom  the  writer's  fether,  Louis  XIII.,  so  "  shame- 
f  entKated "  at  Beamo,  and  Montauban,  and  Ro~ 
le;  and  whom  the  miter  himself,  as  Louis  XIV., 
more  barbarously  persecuted  by  the  Revocation  of 
EtUct  of  Nantes,  and  a.  thousand  unutterable  eruel- 
,  to  which  fve  shall  sHenvards  refer. 
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In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  proper  .to  record 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Phh 
testant  Church,  who  flourished  during  the  period  of  60 
years,  the  account  of  which  we  are  drawing  to  a  clo«e»> 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  distinguished  Frenchmen — the  fich* 
formers  and  Divines  of  the  Reformation — seyeiai  (£ 
whom  spent  most  of  their  days,  such  as  Calvin,  EasdL 
Beza  and  Rivet,  in  S^ntserland  or  Holland;  nor  do  I 
refer  to  Marloratus,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  at  Roaoi.; 
and  Yiret,  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  listening  tkoor* 
sands  at  Lyons.  These,  and  many  other  eminent  teach* 
ers  of  the  truth,  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  th* 
16  th  century.  I  refer  to  their  successors — the  fidthfid 
men  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, — and  how  nobfe: 
is  the  array ! 

Du  Mouliuy  a  first-rate  controversialist,  whose  wccbi 
against  Popery  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  to  tfaii 
day.  Morus^  famed  at  once  for  his  eloquence  and. 
learning.  Mestrezat,  profound  in  the  Popish  contM* 
versy.  Auhertin^  whose  single  work  on  the  Euchatiat 
of  &e  ancient  Church  is  said  to  have  obtained  mon 
celebrity  for  him  than  many  hundred  volumes  do  for 
their  authors.  Bochart^  a  celebrated  orientalist  and 
illustrator  of  Scripture.  Faucheur^  eminent  for  peraaa^ 
sive  eloquence.  DailUy  remarkable  for  erudition:  many 
of  his  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  well  knowB. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Drelincourtj  whose  wock 
on  Death  is  said  to  have  passed  through  more  than  40 
editions  in  different  languages.  Du  Bosc^  eminent  not 
only  as  a  preacher,  but  for  such  general  talent  and  adr 
dress,  that  he  was  employed  in  all  negotiations  with  th0 
Government,  relative  to  the  Reformed ;  and  is  understood 
by  his  influence,  to  have  postponed  the  fatal  measoie 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  for  years. 
Claude^  the  opponent  of  Bossuet,  and  author  of  various 
works,  among  others,  of  the  Defence  of  the  Refhrma^ 
tion^  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  masterly  vindica^ 
tion  of  the  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  which 
has  ever  been  published. 
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Sach  are  the  names  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
i'rench  Protestant  Church  in  the  first  part  of  the  1 7th 
«iituiy.  And  who,  acquainted  with  their  writings,  or 
vith  the  reputation  connected  with  their  names,  can 
magine,  that  Preshyterian  Church  government  is  un- 
Sfourable  to  literature  and  learning  ?  It  would  he  diffi- 
:ilt  to  produce  such  names  from  among  700  or  800 
ninisters  in  any  other  communion  of  Christians,  at  the 
same  period,  or  even  now.  And  when  the  sad  treat" 
ment.to  which  they  were  suhjected,  during  the  whole 
oounie  of  their  history,  is  taken  into  account,  the  result 
is  ihe  more  wonderful.  But,  in  making  inquiries  into 
die  chaiactor  and  attainments  of  ministers  of  the  Re- 
feimed  Church  of  France,  in  its  early  days,  I  hare  heen 
bnpressed  eyen  more  with  their  devoted  piety  than  their 
lemmig.  Their  death  scenes  seem  often  to  have  heen 
very  striking.  Judging  hy  these,  one  would  have  ima- 
gined that  &e  men  had  spent  all  their  lives  in  religious 
retirement, — not  that  they  were  active  and  unwearied 
in  the  hosiness  of  the  church  and  the  world.  From  such 
cases  one  may  gather,  either  that  active  henevolenee  is 
more  favourahle  to  the  growth  of  piety  than  leisure,  or 
that  a  pecuHar  blessing  rests  upon  those  who  devote 
themselves  with  zeal  to  the  good  of  others.  The  apostles 
of  our  Lord  exemplify  a  similar  character — great  acti- 
Tity  in  their  public  labours,  with  the  deepest  personal 
religion. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
and  then  contemplate  the  Christian  character  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  under  different  aspects, 
from  1598  to  1660, — blending  some  reference  to  the 
Ch\n*ch  of  Scotland  in  the  same  form. 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND  FROM  1592  TO  1660. 

A  REMARKABLE  general  correspondence  may  be  traced, 
for  a  considerable  period,  between  tbe  histOTV  of  the 
Churcb  of  Scotland  and  that  of  the  Reformed  Chuidbi 
of  France.  Both  starting  in  the  heart  of  Popish  coim- 
trieS;  they  had  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle  to  wage 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Though  the  Reformation  m 
France  rose  up  very  rapidly,  yet  the  country,  as  a  whole^ 
was  large,  and  the  Protestants,  numerous  and  influen- 
tial as  they  might  be,  bore  an  inconsiderable  proportioiL 
to  the  entire  population,  which  remained  Popish.  Soot* 
land,  again,  being  a  much  smaller  and  less  popnloar 
country,  the  Protestants  not  only  soon  became  equal  in; 
numbers  to  their  Roman  CathoUc  brethren,  but  n>Tiii6d, 
the  great  majority.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  wai^ 
that  in  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  organim- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  she  came  into 
perpetual,  and,  in  some  sense,  equal  contests  with  the 
Popish  Government  and  party.  These  constituted  what 
are  called  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of  France,  in  whidk 
much  property  and  a  multitude  of  lives  were  lost 
Treaties  of  peace  were  made,  only  in  a  few  years  to  be 
broken.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  ihmt 
that  the  horrible  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew-^eKbe- 
rately  planned  years  before — was  carried  into  execution. 
The  object  was,  by  cutting  off  the  leading  Protestants, 
to  render  subsequent  wars  and  truces  unnecessaiy.' 
That  was  attempted  by  treachery,  which  had  long  &3ed 
in  the  open  field  of  war.  The  Protestant  ChurcJi  came 
out  of  this  dreadfnl  persecution  not  a  little  weakened; 
but  her  spirit  and  history  had  shown  even  enemies  the 
necessity  of  some  protective  edict.  Extermination  was 
impossible.  To  attempt  it,  roused  the  sympathy  and' 
indignation  of  Europe.  There  was  nothing,  then,  for 
Jty  but  a  recognised  toleration ;  and  this  was  supplied 
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t  of  Nantes  in  15D€.  In  SM>tl>Dd,  OfRUD, 
'  to  the  great  nuijoHtv  of  the  peopli-  Ix^conung 
itstit,  tbeie  irnv  no  relJeicnui  iron.  There  wna, 
L,  no  smaU  difficulty  in  dealing  nith  the  Govi-rn- 

wUich,  in  the  luuids  of  MajT,  was  Popish,  miii 
s  hands  of  Regivts  who  succeeded  her- — with 
xceptions  (Munuj  und  Mai) — anprincipled  iind 
oaa  men ;  hut  her  sou,  James  V'X..  was  u  Fro- 
t,  sod  his  Tviga  was  long.  There  were  conleslx 
en  the  Cbuicn  and  the  Crown  in  connecliim 
linich  government  and  disdphne  ;  but  these  w.>j-p 
iScrent  from  the  pitched  battles  and  hloodshrd  of 
a  ftt  the  same  period.  And  moreover,  the  Church, 
i  of  being  nuissacrcd  by  Papists,  was  suecesslii]  in 
n^les;  and  in  1592,  stood  fonh  a  free  iudi- 
at  Presb^erian  Christian  Church ;  and  yet,  at 
|iDe  time,  the  only  recognised  and  Estabhshed 
b  in  Scotland.  There  was  diversity,  then,  in  the 
r  of  the  two  Churches,  and  yet  there  was  resem- 

:  straggles  with  Popery,  previous  to  organization 
ipra^ty  and  success  at  that  organization — protracted 
nd  su&ering  after  it — and  again  recognition  and 
ticm.  There  is  an  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  waters 
h  coontries, — only  in  tlie  one  case,  there  is  much 
violence  than  in  the  other.  The  edict  of  Nantes, 
may  he  r^arded  as  the  charter  of  the  Church  of 
e  ;  the  act  1592,  as  the  charter  of  the  Church  of 
nd<  They  were  conceded  at  much  the  same  period; 

ll^e  the  resemblance  between  the  respective  his- 
becMntes  more  complete.  For  a  series  of  years, 
Dhorches,  generally  speaking,   prospered.     Early 

I71h  century,  however,  they  began  to  suifcr.  In 
B,  there- were  serious  infractions  of  the  edict,  which 

in  th*  overthrow  of  the  l*roteslant  stronghold  of 
lie  in  1628.  After  this,  there  was  comparative 
and  freedom  from  persecution  till  about  the  1660, 

steps  may  be  stud  to  have  been  b^^un  for  the 

Kthe  edict  of  Nantes. — a  revocation  pre- 
impanied  by  unspeuknble  oypieasion  and 


cruelty.     Kmitar  was  the  history  of  Scotland.    Uteie 
were  sprious  inyasions  of  tile  constitution  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  as  early  as  IRIO;  and  these  were   con- 
tinued and  multiplied — often,  indeed,  defeated — onward 
to  1638.     Then  was  there  a  period  of  Tictorv  and  tri- 
umph, stretching  to  1660,  when  a  dreadful  persecudoo, 
of  scarcely  inferior  seTCrity  to  any  that  France  was 
■  called  upon  to  endure,  succeeded.     In  both  countries,     , 
the  active  persecution  lasted  during  much  the  Bame,    i 
time.     The  grand  differei(Ce  was,  that  the  RevolutioB  of'    , 
]  fi88  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  gftTe    . 
her  thirty  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  after ;  whereas, 
though  there  might  be  occasional  relief  and  alleriatiaD,    , 
tlicre  was  no  deliverance  tor  the  Protectant  Church  of    , 
France  :  she  had  a  century  of  suffering  to  bear,  cloeed    . 
by  a  more  drcadfiil  revolution  than  almost  any  that  eia    , 
broke  upon  the  world  before.     In  the  latter  part  of  bat    , 
century,  the  Church  of  France  lost  no  small  share  of  bet 
Gpiritual  character  as  a  Church  of  Christ.     In  the  sanie 
period,  the  Church  of  Scotland  became  deteriorated  in     , 
a  similar  manner.     It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  general 
parallelism  may  be  traced  between  the  Church  of  France 
and  the  Churdi  of  Scotland  in  their  respective  histories.     ' 
When  there  is  peace  in  the  one,  there  is  peace  in  the 
other, — when  there  is  peraecution  in  the  one,  there  is 
persecution  in  the  other.      In  spiritual  declension  w 
prosperity,  there  is  likwige  a  general  conformity.     Does 
this  not  add  to  the  interest  of  contemplating  the  two 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  Churches  t^^ethcr  ?     Let 
us  then  return  and  lake  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Church 
of  Scotland  from  1592  to  IfitiO. 

We  have  noticed  some  of  the  fine  features  in  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  Church,  from  her  public  recognition,  in 
156(1,  to  1592 — a  period  of  above  thirty  years.     How    i 
hieh  was  her  standard  of  duty,  and  how  dOigently  she 
laboured  for  the  salvation  of  souls.     As  bas  been  already   < 
hinted,  die  had  almost  all  along  to  wage  a  contest  with  J 
the  Crown  and  many  of  the  aristocracy.     They  diriikKl  J 
^le/"  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline.     Th£<eH| 


imposed  a  dieclc  upon  tlic  despotic  proceediiigt  t 
icing,  the  other  called  tiie  highest  to  impiirtinl  ae 
when  they  offended.  Attcmptii  weTU  made  tn  introdao- 
a  modifiGA  Episcopacy,  to  get  rid  of  these  evile,  as  they 
m?re  r^ardtxl,  though  reuliy  most  important  urlvaii' 
tages  ;  and  also  to  afford  an  excuse  for  makiuf;  ovtti 
church  property  to  needy  or  covetous  membera  of  the 
Aristocracy;  These  attcmpH,  thongh  in  the  lit8t  instances 
-partially,  and  for  a  season,  Buccessful,  were  now  defeated, 
iiind  days  of  lengthened  prosperity  seemed  tii  stri?lch  nut 
'hetcire  the  Church.  James  VI,,  who  now  occupied  iho 
'throne,  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  Calvinist,  and  ptofeased 
.I^Btiijterian,  and  had  had  repeated  experieTice  of  the 
^iudoinitahle  spirit  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers.  He 
tnlso  fiilly  sympathized  with  the  Reformed  Church  of 
fcf  TSDCC ;  so  much  so,  that  he  corresponded  with  her ; 
id  in  1614,  sent  a  proposal  for  a  general  union  among 
«  Protestant  Christians  of  Christendom.  Itut  with  all 
(,  he  loved  arbitrajy  power,  and  the  free  courts  of  ii 
Fresbytman  Church  were  more  formidabli-  harriers  to  it 
iota  even  Parliament.  In  the  absence  of  those  means 
if  inSueacing  public  opinion,  such  as  the  press — which 
\mx  open  to  JaitJtful  men  now, — the  ministers  felt  it  their 
iidnty  from  the  pulpit  to  arraign  what  was  wrong  in  pubh<- 
ipmceedincs.  The  prospect,  too,  which  the  king  had 
f  succeeding  to  the  English  throne,  and  the  desire 
a  please  his  English  subjectg — members  of  a  church 
'ibaTing  a  different  form  of  goTermoent  from  that  to 
iwhich  he  had  been  accustomed — all  prompted  him,  in 
iixe  coarse  of  a  few  years,  to  make  repeated  and  vigor- 
Nos  efforts  to  introduce  Efriscopacy  into  the  Churcn  of 
ifieotland,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  Crown  much  of  the 
iwer  which  at  present  resided  in  the  Church.  Senai- 
e  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  the  change  by  ester- 
ins! -riolence,  in  a  country  so  united  and  attached  to  her 
•PKAbyterian  (,'hurch.  he  adopted  the  more  ensnaring 
lipoUcy  of  making  the  Church  herself  his  instrument,  8A>L 
indeavDUred  to  obtain  tme  cbango  after  another — iuomi- 
'  g-bis  efforts  in  particular  cases  where  be  faunA  iW 
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)i;athering  together  some  minIsterB  whom  he  had  bribed 
(ir  cajoled,  iuid  keeping  others,  on  false  pretences,  away, 
he  contrived  to  obtain  meetings  of  Church  Coorts — pro- 
perly speaking,  pretended  meetings  of  Church  Coiirt»-~ 
which  were  pliant  to  his  wishes.  Thus,  he  obtained  s 
sanction,  first,  to  the  Church  being  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  so  many  of  hei  members — then  bishops,  as 
perpetual  moderators  of  Presbyteries — then  the  Articles 
of  Perth  in  1618,  conforming  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  impfirtant  parts  of  worship,  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land- In  aci-omplishing  those  things,  of  course  the  act 
1593  was  rescinded,  and  not  a  few  faithiiil  ministers, 
who  resisted  his  proceedings,  and  asserted  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  free  General  Assemblies,  were  deprived  of 
their  livings,  or  imprisoned,  or  banished.  Sis  were 
esiled  to  the  Continent,  among  whom  was  John  Welsh, 
the  son-in-law  of  Knox,  who  became  for  the  time  a 
minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.  The  cele- 
brated Andrew  Melville  was,  on  idle  pretences,  detained 
a  prisoner  for  four  years  in  the  Tower  of  London.  But 
with  all  this,  the  king  and  his  party  did  not  succeed,  or 
to  a  most  limited  extent.  The  Church  and  country 
remained  substantially  Presbyterian.  Any  change  vrhlcli 
was  made  was  accomplished  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Much  desired  projects  were  defeated  or  suspended-  The 
Articles   of  Pertli  might  be   sworn  to  by  young   and 

Eliant  entrants  into  the  ministry ;  but  they  could  not 
e  introduced  among  the  people  generally.  It  is  plajn, 
from  Wodrow's  Collection  of  Lives,  printed,  though,  not 
pubhshed,  by  the  Maitland  Club  in  1830,  that  the 
various  proclamations,  letters,  &e.,  which  were  issued 
by  the  king,  in  London,  in  1  GOT  and  subsequent  years, 
ivith  a  view  to  these  cbanges,  were  prepared  in  Scot- 
land by  his  miserable  sycophants,  the  bishops,  and  sent 
up  for  royal  sanction.  This  is  particularly  manifest 
from  the  letters  of  Oeoige  Gladst^e,  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness ;  so  that  after  all,  the  king  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  hit  creataies.     He  sent  down,  in  1610,  lists  of  the 
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ministers  whom  he  wished  to  be  called  to  thi<  Odnnidf' 
Assembly  !  What  sort  of  freedom  waa  this  ! — aiid  wl 
It  of  General  Assemblies  could  these  be  ?  I>oubt}ee»: 
e  list  liad  previously  been  made  out  in  ScotlHnd  by 
ibnse  wlto  eould  speak  of  Jamen  us  their  "  enrtlily 
(Teator."  8trange  to  say,  Gladstane — ivho  had  been  so 
ambitious,  and  who  moved  about  iroin  appointment  to 
«p)iointment  fire  times,  and  had  an  income  of  15,0OA 
merles,  when  good  PreBbyterian  minislers  were  Rhu' 
have  500 — died  £20,000  in  debt ;  and  so  slender 
Lis  literary  proTiaion,  that  his  bonks  were  estimated  only 
at  f  1330  !  6  :  8d.,  white  Samuel  Rutherford" 
i^«d  at  £I800.  1  hftTe  said  that  some  of  the 
ters  were  bribed  to  admit  Kpiscopal  encroachments. 
There  can  he  no  question  of  this.  Not  only  does 
Gladstane  praise  the  liberality  of  the  king,  in  bearing 
flie  expenses  of  members  to  the  General  Assembly — 
which  he  might  well  do,  as  they  were  his  own  (an<)ther 
irord  for  bribery);  hut  Row  of  Oimock,  in  1610, 
■peaking  of  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  states  it  as  a 
■"ell-known  fiict,  that  several  were  bribed  with  gold 
lugtt  by  the  Earl  of  Dunbar.  He  adds,  that  the 
setting  up  of  Prelacy  cost  the  king  £.300,000  sterling, 
Dr  £3.600,000  Scots  money.  Certwnly  this  is  not 
let)'  creditable  to  the  Episcopal  cause,  nor  a  very  good 
(B*  of  Jaines'  English  gold.  And  after  all,  the  king's 
effints  were  wonderfiilly  nnsnccessfiiL  It  may  ha 
ninttioDed,  as  a  proof  how  well  Preshyterianism  kept 
iU  ground,  that  in  1607,  though  uU  the  Synods  of  the 
(linrdi  met  on  one  day,  yet,  with  one  exception — that 
of  Angus — all  dechned  the  perpetual  moderatorship  of 
liip  hisliop,  which  was  one  of  the  most  essential  parts 
1^  Episropol  innovation.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  packing  of  Assemblies,  the  intimi- 
dation and  briberj",  wbieh  had  been  employed  for  years 
tngethCT  in  a  poor  country,  there  were  not  less  than 
forty-five  ministers  in  the  Assembly  of  Perth  who  pro- 
tested against  the  conformity  to  Episcopal  worship, 
while  only  one  nohlemnn  and  one  doctor  joined  in  ttva 
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{tfotftt;  '9o  fat  from  there  being  any  leaning' td^ 
EpiBcopacy,  few  iucts  can  better  show  the  deep  and 
unalterjble  attacliment  of  the  Church  and  people  of  Scot' 
land  to  the  Preshyterian  government  and  cause.  Not  A 
few  ministers  in  particular  districts,  where  strong  influ- 
ence could  be  used,  may  hare  acquiesced  in  the  royal 
uwiipation;  but  the  feeltng  was  general  and  powerful  on 
the  Presbyterian  side.  In  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  where  the  influence  of  the  Court  was  great, 
most  of  tbe  ministers  may  have  been  wilhng  to  admtniv' 
ter  the  Lord's  Supper  kneeling,  but  the  neighbourii^ 
miniBfers  of  the  West  Kirk  refiised ;  and  such  multitude* 
deserted  Uie  City  ministers  and  repaired  to  the  West 
Kirk,  that  for  many  years  the  Lord's  Supper  in  that 
Chnrch  was  administered  on  four  successive  Sabbaths, 
There  was  no  otiier  way  of  overtaking  the  croirds  of 
communicitnls ;  and  this  was  in  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis.  The  celebrated  Robert  Boyd  of 
IVochrig,  at  one  time  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  France, 
afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  wdl 
as  a  Principal  in  one  of  her  Unirersities,  in  a.  letter  to 
the  not  less  eminent  Momay  Dn  Plessis  in  1610,  de> 
scribes  the  state  and  feeling  of  Scotland  in  connection 
with  the  usurpations  of  James,  peaking  of  them,  hc 
says,  "  This  is  what  all  the  good  people  in  this  coufitf^ 
deplore  and  lament,  and  very  justly,  as  a  desolatb))^ 
stroke,  and  the  true  way  to  introduce  or  force  in  among' 
lis.  Popery,  Atheism,  ignorance  and  impiety,  and  to  op?n 
the  door  to  a  total  dissolution  ;  sinee  this  (the  Presby- 
terian) was  the  only  discipline  duly  and  well  observed  in 
Scotland, — authorised  by  the  laws  and  statut*^  of  the 
realm ;  and  not  only  prssnrred  the  Church  in  purify 
and  concord^  mithont  error  or  acliium,  itrf  also,  ag  a 
strong  bridle,  reHrained  t/ie  audacious,  and  stopped 
the  unbridled  ituolence  of  such  as  neither  feared  God 
i»or  %he  king,  the  lam,  nor  any  civil  magistrate  loithin 
the  kingdom." 

Robert   Blair,  who  was  personally  present   at  tbr 
Oeneral   Assembly  of  Perth  when  the  articles  were 


)4iised,  states,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  though  thae 
had  been  bi^ops  for  years  before,  «et  that  tliej-  took 
Inile  upoa  them,  and  wwe  Tery  little  oppused,  till  tlia 
i'Mth  Articles  came  under  discuesion.     In  short,  tlia  | 
EpHCopacy  was  noininal.     Doubtless,  this  was  the  n 
BUB  of  the  quiet.     He  adds,  relative  in  the  Perth  A»*   ' 
xmbly,  that  the  bishops  frequently  urged  the  king's 
will ;.  bat  as  for  reasons,  he  never  heard  any  except  one, 
HhiUi  was  ea^y  blown  away.     On  some  discustrioa 
taking  place  in  regard  to  the  article  of  "kneeling"  at 
tbe  Lord's  Supper,  which  bore  rather  bard  against  th« 
king's  party.   Bloir   relates  that   the  Arehbiahop   of  ^ 
Audrews,  who  had  intruded  himseli'  into  the  raoderalori 
diair,  buret  out  into  a  great  passion,  with  these  words, 
"  This  matter  shall  not  be  carried  eiCher  by  argumenta 
or  rotes ;  but  we  bishopa,  with  his  majesty's  < 
liouef — we  will  condnde  and  enact  the  matter, 
who  dare  withstand  it!" 

So  much  for  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  or  rather  for 
thirty  years  of  his  reign.  And  now,  before  parting  with 
thMD,  let  us  look  baek  for  a  moment,  and  mark  the 
general  character  of  the  Church  during  their  passi^.  . 
After  making  all  &Ir  abatements,  it  must  be  ueknow-  J 
ledgod  that  that  character,  as  a  whole,  was  liighljr  I 
cmditahle.  The  Church  was  still  very  poor.  Her  right-  ' 
fnl  ^upeity  was  unlawfully  withheld,  or  dilapidated  in 
TOiwua  ways.  In  1598,  the  ministers  complain  to  the 
kii^  that  ^ey  are  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  pr«sby- 
t«rial  notations;  and  applicatiDn  is  made  to  relieve  all 
ihose  miiustcrs  fVom  pubUc  taxes  whose  income  is  under 
300  merkB,  indicating  how  very  inadequate  was  their 
provision.  Dut  in  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  they 
contiDued  planting  churches  us  they  were  able,  and  sup- 
pljiug  them  with  pastors,  and  raising  over  the  land  a 
itriet  and  impartial  standard  of  discipline,  There  were 
■till,  indeed,  many  vacant  churches  and  destitute  parishes. 
Nothing,  nnder  God,  but  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
DO.  the  part  of  the  State  in  aiding  the  Church,  could,  in 
nLchcircumstancesasthoaein  whichScDtlanilno'NatoiA,  I 
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fiilly  BQ[^j  her  people  with  the  ordinances  of  k 
truth  ;  and  that  duty  was  not  performed,  or  taj  in 
fectly.  In  1593,  there  were  twenty  vucant  ohurct 
Angus  and  Meams,  and  in  the  Synod  of  Gbagovr,  . 
the  SJime  district,  there  were  nine  lainistarH  wha  Jiad 
stipend.  In  the  Merse,  there  were  thirteen  desli^ 
places  in  which  no  churches  had  been  planted ;  foui 
vacant  churches  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dumblane ;  ws ' 
in  the  Highland  part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeli 
seven  in  tlie  Lowland  district ;  one  in  Caithness^  t 
Orkney,  and  sis  in  Shetland.  Three  years  later  (1^ 
we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Book  <^ 
Universal  Kirke,  that  there  were  in  Scotland. 4 
parish  churches  destitute  of  the  ministry  <^  the  ^ 
besides  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  The  prevailing  sins  ( 
country  are  traced,  and  justly,  to  this  destitution  o' 
means  of  grace.  How  could  it  he  expected  to  be  ol 
wise  ?  But  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Church  wcaibflj 
ward  in  the  dischar^  of  her  duty,  and  maintaii 
high  a  discipline  ae  if  she  had  been  in  :fiill  and  p  _ 
organization  over  the  whole  land.  In  1 G02,  all  herni 
employed  licentiates  were  required,  by  commtse' 
to  take  charge  of  certain  vacant  churches ; — any  ri 
to  do  so,  forthwith  forfeited  their  license.  We  i 
twenty-four  probationers  being  at  once  employed  in. 
way.  With  t^ard  to  ministers,  the  disdpime  w — ' 
In  1596,  they  were  to  undergo  a  searehiiig  exai 
of  their  own  spiritual  character  and  religious  life,  4 
that  of  their  £unilies, — such  an  examination  as .  ' 
perliaps,  even  of  the  best,  could  now  successfully  al 
Besides,  all  holding  of  unlawful  employments,  to  whk^  ' 
poverty,  in  some  instances,  may  have  driven  them, — «uoh 
as  keeping  inns,  worldly  offices  in  noble  houses,  attending, 
to  merchandize, — was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  deposi-^ 
tion.  At  a  later  day,  faking  land  besides  the  glebe,  anil 
attending  markets,  were  punished  in  a  aimilai  way.  A .' 
number  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  were  sent  forth  » 
commisuonera  to  visit  Presbyteries,  esamine  the  quaiiti' 
cations  of  ministers,  and,  where  they  were  found  defective 


tt-Aemsside.     On  one  oecaBion  (IflOO),  thirtelen"wet* 

prplojred  in  this  SMvice ;  two  years  after,  twenty-niiie 

re  sent  fvrtlL  on  the  eanic  mission.     The  exuminations 

rv-  thorough,— two  or  three  dnys  being  devoted  to 

examtnntion  of  tt  Presbytery  ;  imd  were  attended 

fa  important  reaults.     John  Welsh  nnd  Robert  Pont 

re    among  the   examinatora   engagi>d  in   the   work. 

Knifiters  ivete  required  to  attend  Church  courts  under 

penalty ;  and  on  not  risiting  the  aick  when  informed, 

ere  suspended. 

■While  the  luinistry  were  careflilly  lookpd  after,  the 

allowed  to  live  as  they  liked.     They 

attend  upon  divine  ordinanees,  under  a 

nalty.     We  do  not  say  that  this  wiis  right,  but  it  wan 

'1>intentioned,  and,  at  least,  showed  the  anxious  seal 

he  Church  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 

t  people.  In  1613,  in  ibe  pirish  of  Mutroes,  the 
tor  absent  from  church  or  diet  of  catechising,  was  or- 
bed to  pay  Bs.  S<L ;  the  husbandman,  2s. ;  and  the 
vant  or  cotter-man.  Is. — of  course,  Scots  money.  For 
irst  case  of  intemperance,  a  man  was  fined  Os.  8d. ;  for 
»  sMOnd,  408.  and  public  confession ;  for  the  third, 
nration  or  excommunication  from  the  Church. 
The  mode  of  dealing  with  Roman  Catholics  indicated 
high  regard  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  true  dedre  to 
we  soule  from  the  onticbristian  apostasy.  Ministere 
Eilled  in  the  Popish  controversy  were  required  to  go  and 
foum  for  so  many  months,  sometimes  three  or  four,  in 
•  houses  of  Popish  noblemen,  to  remove  their  scruples. 
e  tnatnictions  to  the  ministers  in  1002  were,  to  explain 
I  Seriptures  at  table,  avail  themselves  of  opportunities 
eonversation,  catechise  the  children  twice  at  least 
!rv  <Iay,  labour  to  preserve  decomm  in  the  family,  and 
(that  fhurehes  are  planted  on  their  estates.  There 
re  three  Popish  lords  on  whom  the  Church  seems  to 
m  bestowed  much  of  her  care,— Huntly,  Angus,  and 
tbeirultimate  conviction.  The  public  rp- 
of  Lord  Gnjf  o/ATnfiuns,  in  1613,  is  exceed- 
firsrrikiag.  and  showa  the  success  of  measures  -wh\e\v 
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would  now,  perhaps,  be  considered  impnicticBWe.-  Kert 
year,  Lord  Huntly  writes  that  he  is  convinced  o£  lliB 
Protestant  feith,  witt  the  exception  of  the 
Such  ttub  the  impartiality  of  Church  discipline,  that  M     '^ 
iin  earlier  day,  three  CountesseB — Huotly,  iSutherliiQd,     1 
and  Caithneas,  who  were  more  than  suspected  of  Popuiv.      . 
were  summoned  to  subscribe  the  ConfeesioD  of  FaiUi,    \ 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  if  declined.     Nor  whs    [ 
even  the  palace  safe  from  Church  discipline.     In  1601,    I 
the  king  is  requested  to  remove  his  dat^htcr  out  of  the 
company  of  Lady  Livingstone,  who  wasa  Papist.  Slioitlj    L 
before,  he  himself  is  exhorted  to  observe  the  tbrmsof  !»•    L 
ligion  more  carefully  in  his  own  family,      Hia  condutt    h 
is  also  complained  of  for  not  attending  week-day  servioM    L 
so  regularly  as  he  ought,  for  spealung  during  puhlM    L 
worship,  and  for  indulging  in  profane  Eweaiing.     Htn    L 
was  true  Christian  faithlulness,  such  as  few  Churdiet    L 
can  boast  of.     And  what  was  the  fruit  of  this  instradiMi    ^ 
and  discipline?     Popery  almost  disappeared  from  tko    h 
land,  and  the  vast  body  of  the  people  made  a  public    j- 
professioD  of  religion,  by  sitting  down  at  the  Lord'i    I 
table.  Though  the  poverty  of  the  mtnistrj,  and  the  nam-    L 
ber  of  vacant  or  destitute  churches,  were  taTourablt    \ 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  superatition,  yet,  a&ir 
particular  inquiries  by  Presbyteries,  there  are  only  right 
names  of  leading  Roman  Catholics  reported, — those  Mnt 
the  Earls  of  Uuntly,  Angus,  and  Errol,  to  whom  referenee 
has  been  already  made,  as  ultimately  abandoning  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  8ir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchindowan; 
.Sir  James  Chiaholm  of  Dundam,  who  next  year  it* 
nounced  Popery  in  afl'ecting  circumstances ;  Mr  Jamt* 
Gordon,  William  OgUvy,  and  Robert  Abercrombv  ;■*- 
these  are  the  only  names  inserted  in  the  league  ttgunsl 
Popery  which  so  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  natioi) 
signed. 

And  while  the  supporters  of  idolatry  nnd  error  we» 
so  greatly  diminished  ni  number,  thefaithlul  so  increovJ. 
that  in  whole  parishes  all  of  suitable  age  made  a  vinUe 
anrf  ptibiic  profesMOn  of  t\ie  iTiitii.  \tt\6*itt,«    " 
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ti  ntftnred  to  make  ap  a  list  of  those  Tdio  do  not 
take  of  the  Snpper  of  the  Lord,  at  least  once  ft-jnir, 
!  w  takft  8t*jis  in  regard  to  tliem.     This  Hotild  tend 
swell  tile  Toil  of  L-omtnimicantB,     It  was  almost  tlic 
of  loyalty  to  the  l!5tate  iui<t  to  the  Keformed  Church, 
the  aune  time,  suitable  qualifications  in  knowledge 
tjiaracter  were  always  strictly  reijuircd  of  all  who 
Jd  join  in  so  holy  aii  ordiDance.    At  n  later  day,  the 
kibr^ed  John  LiTingstone,  tvhose  name  is  agtiocialed 
ti  great  revival  of  religion,  speaking  of  a  parish  to 
'h  be  luid  been  appointed  (Ancnun),  says,  *'  The 
(ere  very  tiactable,  tut  very  ignorant,  and  some 
loose  in  their  carriage ;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
te  any  competent  number  of  them  were  brought  to 
L  s  oondidon,  as  we  might  adventure  to  celebrate  the 
fs  Supper ;  but  after  some  time,  EeveiaJs  of  them  be- 
to  lay  religion  to  heart."    This  shows  that  pains 
^  bestowed  in  preparation  for  the  ordinance,  and 
men  were  not  indiscriminately  expected  or  asked  to 
B  a  Christian  profession.     Nimibers,  tliereforc,  may 
ilerpreted  as  proo&  of  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  the 
Htrcji.     Tlius,  at  so  early  a  datt?  as  the  first  year  of  the 
lb  eentnry,  the  old  parish  of  Tullibody,  now  so  small 
I  it  is  joined  with  another,  had  between  400  and  500 
maicante,  and  all  seem  to  have  been  above  sixteen 
of  age, — at  least,  this  was  the  earliest  year  c^re- 
g  comiDonicants.     Sliortly  after,  in  KilO,   there 
400    communicants    in    Xewburgh.      In    161 2, 
ime  number  in  St  Yigeans,  and  IT  elders.     At 
nnfennline,    two  years    after,    2000  communicants, 
t  the  some  period  (1611),  there  were  28  elders  and 
ins  in  the  town  of  Perth  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
■  was  no  non-communicaitl,  no  Papist,  no  excom- 
person  in  the  parish.     This  is  a  frequent 
itry  in  the  records  of  these  days.     The  same  testimony 
bome  as  to  Rescobie,  Fettercaim,  Kilmeny,  t>lam- 
uit,  Im-erkeithing,  Ferry-port-on-Craig,  Forgandenny, 
Vigeant,  Inverkeillor,  Kiispindie,  Linlithgow,  and  a 
"'     '    ofothers.    The  authority  for  these  statements 
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Is  the'Synod  of  Fife  Records,  from  1611  to  f 
printed  by  the  Abbotsford  Club. 

And  this  brings  me  to  remark  that,  in  1627,  at  iitr 
end  of  the  reign  of  iTanies,  or  rather  at  the  begiwiinj[ 
of  that  of  his  successor,  there  was  an  official  report  waiv 
up  by  inteUigent  men,  in  each  parish,  of  all  the  parishei 
of  Scotland.  At  the  present  day,  such  a  document  vronM 
have  been  very  valuable  ;  but  only  a  small  part  of  it,  ei- 
tending  to  49  parishes,  has  been  preseired.  Happily 
these  parishes  are  scattered  oyer  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land, so  that  it  is  the  easier  to  dnnv  from  them  a  frmt' 
ml  irapreBsion  of  what  the  reliffioua  character  oif  the 
country  must  haye  been  as  a  whole.  The  countips  from 
which  we  have  reports  are  1 2,  in  alphabetical  order; — 
Berwickshire,  Clackmannan,  Dumfries.  Edinburgh,  Had- 
dington, Kirkcudbright,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh,  Stit- 
ling,  Wigton,  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  The  points  upon 
which  information  is  given,  are  the  onmber  of  commU' 
nicants,  the  stipend  of  the  minister,  whether  there  is  a 
school  or  schools  for  the  young,  and  an  hospital  for  the 
poor.  Sometimes  information  upon  other  points  comes 
out  incidentally.  I  have  gone  over  the  list,  and  counted 
the  number  of  communicants,  and  in  48  parishes  thn* 
amount  to  the  large  number  of  nearly  25,000  :  in  othw 
words,  500  to  a  parish — a  &r  higher  number  than  vratM 
be  found  in  many  of  the  same  parisbe.s  at  the  present 
day.  This  may  be  regarded  as  die  indication  of  a  ^tB«l 
revival  of  religion — a  great  moral  triumph ;  and  let  it  be 
remarked  that,  under  God,  this  most  have  been  brooght 
about,  not  by  the  schools,  but  by  the  tmthful  preaclking, 
and  catechising,  and  visiting  of  the  ministers.  Inmor- 
Uint  as  doubtless  was  the  influence  of  the  teachers,  thejr 
were  compar^vely  few.  A  veiy  frequent  answer  W 
the  query  respecting  schools  is,  that  though  very  much 
needed,  and  though  there  was  ample  teind.  there  b  do 
school ;  or  that  it  was  attempted,  and  owing  to  the  wnnt 
of  means,  abandoned.  It  is  remarkable,  loo,  aa  show- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  education,  how  many  « 
camminsionen,  who  were  appiiVnwA  Vi^  t\n;TieAi'j^ 
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i  inquines, 


of  tham  1 


evidentl}r 
i,  anil 


twitc'hiii^  t] 
preaeiice  of  a  nolarj'. 
proves,  that  it  was  not  so  much  paiochiul  teaching 
the  0<«pel  miniatry  which,  in  the  hrst  ioBtance,  reno- 
(^  the  fiux  of  Scottish  society.  The  power  of  tlie 
leaching,  and  the  zeal  of  the  ministcis  m  instructing 
X  catechumens,  seem  so  far  to  have  compensated 
a  very  paitiol  elementary  education.  I  shall  give 
substance  of  one  or  two  of  the  reports  on  individual 
;  they  may  be  interesting  to  the  readec.  The 
and  three  commissionera  make  up  the  report 
I.  Edmam.  They  state  that  there  are  500  conununi- 
ptRf — -that  this  year  there  were  ^.'lO  from  15  yeuts  of 
e  and  above,  besides  120  catechumens  from  1 1  years 
age  and  above.  The  stipend  amounts  to  500  inerks. 
^ei$  has  always  been  a  school — "for  we  have  many 
ling  ones," — very  poorly  maintained  vrithout  any  fouu- 
)tioii.  But,  they  go  on  to  remark,  "  The  teinds  might 
well  bemr  an  honest  provision  for  a  school,  and 
ere  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  there  should  be  a 
lool ;  for  within  the  town  of  Ednam  there  will  be  very 
arsix  score  (that  is  120)  bairns  capable  of  learning, 
id  the  most  pait  of  the  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  tlieir 
ftool.  wages.  There  waa  an  hospital  for  the  support  of 
Imen — poor  pensioners— hut  there  is  none  now.  20 
:s  are  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  communiou 
ents."  "  The  kirk,"  they  add,  "is  neither  spacious 
■  qwcious,  for  it  is  not  iile  to  contain  half  of  our 
jjJe  at  any  golenm  time  of  meeting.  It  is  not  so  well 
ibolden  as  any  bam  or  byre,  and  except  it  is  helped 
ndily,  it  is  ruinous,  and  tends  to  feUing ;  and  our  kirk- 
id  dyke  is  lying  with  thfl  ground,  and  has  great  need 
,rep^iing."  One  of  the  comraissiouers  gives  his  mark 
Itead  of  his  name,  for  want  of  a  notary  to  sign  it, 
jOf  Newbattle,  it  is  said  there  are  between  800  and 
^  communicants.  The  stipend  is  i  chalders  victx^, 
Here  in  no  school  nor  any  foundatVoa 
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fat  rme ;  na  iioipital,  though  ample  i 
great  numlier  of  haJma  are  lying  near."     Two  't 
three  commiBfii oners  " touch  the  W^"  being  ti 
writ*.     The  present  population  of  Nembattle  ia 

Many  other  interesting  cnses  mi);ht  be  (iuot«4|fl 
perhaps  the  most  int«re9tiiig  is  the  Report  from  o 
the  parishes  of  Shetland.     It  is  wondetfut  that  ii 
days,  when  the  Northern  Islands  were  almost  ii 
sible^   the  Befonned   Church   should  have   ( 
GoBpel  to  them.      It  affords  a  fine  testimony  t 
Keal.     Three  heritors  act  as  commissioners,  and  i 
that  there  are  three  churches  served  by  the 
ter  in  turn.     The  communicauts,  in  all,  are 
in  Nesting,  178  ;  Sandsting,  104  ;  and  in  Skenies 
There  is  no  school  nor  foundation,  nor  ability  a 
part  of  the  people  to  maintain  one ;  but  it  is  i 
that  there  should  he  a  school  in  the  country,  "  i 
place  as  is  most  convenient."     The  com  teind  ii 
butter  and  oil.     The  commissioners  speak  of  the  a 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  the  provision. 

Such  are  a  few  &cts  which  may  enable  i 
some  impression  of  the  general  character  of  the  i 
t«rian  Church  of  Scotland  down  to  the  beginning  o 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Certainly  that  impression  most  be 
most  javourable  to  her  fidelity,  self-denial,  and  zeal.  Th« 
encroachments  of  the  ting  render  the  success  of  b9r 
labours  the  more  wonderful,  and  leave  us  to  conjectiae 
how  much  more  noble  the  moral  result  would  have  been, 
had  she  not  been  weakened  by  poverty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  royal  interference  on  the  other;  and  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pursue  her  course  unrestrained,  with  even  a 
moderate  share  of  those  outward  facilities  for  planting 
churches  and  schools  to  which  she  was  so  well  entitled 
to  look. 


Charles  I.  succeeded  his  father  in  1625.  It  miglit 
Iiave  been  thought  that,  taught  by  the  experience  of  his 
]>redecessor,  how  vain  it  was  to  attempt  to  bend  the 
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^urcb  and  people  of  Scotland  to  Episcopacy,  he  would 
ere  deast^  from  the  attempt,  mid  given  freedoni  to  bis 
Icottish  siibjcots.  But  he  inherited  his  Other's  love  of 
BrbitiHry  power.  He  was  married  Co  a  Popish  princess ; 
'  Arminianism  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  introduced 
1  Holland  into  EngLind,  and  was  warmly  encour- 
1  by  Archbishop  Laud,  who  became  the  king's  most 
Inieted.  though  em  counsellor.  Arminianism  is  allied 
Popery, — indeed,  it  is  its  essential  spirit ;  and  so,  in 
days,  it  was  allied  to  arbitrary  power.  It  pro- 
,  gieat  zeal  in  support  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
iwn,  however  usurped.  This  was  moat  grateliil  to 
iChailea ;  and  he  encouraged  it.  Laud,  knowing  that 
country  was  too  Calvinistic  to  endure  at  onoe 
sh  doctrine,  cndenvoured  to  pave  the  way  for  it 
'opieh  ceremonies ;  and  therefore  a  hook  of  canons 
id  a  ritual  were  prepared  for  the  Church  of  Scotland- 
lo  one  acquainted  with  history  can  suppose  that  I  do 
JDJustice  to  Laud,  in  accusing  him  of  Popish  leanings 
tad  objects.  It  is  notorious  that  he  was  the  great 
farower  of  Amunianism,  which  wtu  looked  upon  with 
Irioidship  by  the  Roman  Catholics  both  at  home  and 
libnKH) — nodiing  being  more  hateful  to  them  than  the 
Cfiaivjoistic  Synod  of  Etart.  It  is  well  knovrn,  that  under 
ioB  counsels,  vaiioua  conceswons  were  made  to  Papists ; 
■and  that  men  Popishly  inclined  were  advanced  to  places 
>«f  influence,  and  that  the  Pope  twice  proposed  to  give 
ifcim  a  cardin^'s  hat.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the 
Pamsh  quoen,  recently  brought  to  hght,  that,  in  her 
^stuaation,  he  was  a  right  good  catholic  in  heart.  There 
ttm  be  little  question,  that  the  violent  steps  taken  to  force 

Kbook  of  canons  and  a  liturgy  upon  the  people  of  Scot- 
ad,  in  defiance  even  of  the  advice  of  the  older  Scotch 
bi^Ops,  were  ilictated  by  Laud's  expectation,  that  after 
ixodand  was  subdued  it  would  be  easier  to  carry  through 
the  same  changes  in  England — changes  which  would 
^aproximate  her  Church  to  the  Romish  model,  Charles' 
■quees  pronounced  the  book  nearer  to  Rome  dton 
England.     The  whole  proceedings  of  t3te  king  and  o£ 
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Loud  Baroored  of  the  despotic  and  Go«pelrb 
of  Po]>ery.  Coatmry  to  the  constitution,  he  a 
to  rule  without  a  Parliament,  and  tor  twel»e  j 
Parliament  was  assembled.  In  the  first  seren  j 
his  reign,  he  issued  not  less  than  1 46  proclamatu 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  raise  money  wkh 
sanction  of  Farliainent.  His  encouragement  of  pro 
stagc-pla^B  also,  and  his  Bnok  of  Sports  for  ^ 
amusement,  aiming  a  hlon  at  the  sanctified  oha 
of  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  grief  of  his  best  subjei 
the  serious  injury  of  the  kingdom,  nil  bespeak  tJ 
seuce  of  Popery.  From  such  a  king,  governed  b_ 
a  councillor,  nothing  could  be  expected  for  Presbyta 
Calvinistic,  Fopeiy-hating  Scotl^d,  but  the  worst. 
cordingly,  ere  long,  the  worst  was  realized.  Thouf 
Church  of  Scotland  remained  wonderfully  &ithf 
all  her  struggles  and  temptations,  yet  it  cannot  be  doi 
tliat  the  protracted  and  increasing  encroachments  a 
lacy  and  Erastianism  were  fitted  to  be  very  injui 
The  substance  of  the  Church  might  be  IVesbytcnai^ 
and  there  might  be  a  strong  imder-current  of  sosnd 
evangelical  sentiment  and  feeling  ;  but  no  Genenl 
Assembly  was  allowed  to  be  held  for  20  years.  Hie 
old  and  experienced  ministers  died  out ;  younger  men 
did  not  inherit  all  their  spirit.  The  bishops  were  per- 
petual modeiators  of  the  Synods,  and  naturally  «sxer^ 
ed  a  considerable  influence  over  not  a  few  of  the  new 
entrants ;  hence  there  was  danger  of  that  being  accouiT 
plished  hy  dogged  perseverance,  which  both  force  and 
fraud  had  failed  to  efiVct.  In  these  circumstances,  th« 
f^tbful  betook  themselves  to  prayer  and  fasting ;  tiuij 
maintained  regular  exercises  of  tliis  kind,  and  God  heard 
and  sent  deliverance.  It  is  stated  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Robert  Blair,  who  lived  at  ttus  period,  and  who  was 
afterwards  chaplain  to  Charles,  and  cruelly  denied  the 
satisfaction  of  visiting  the  monarch  in  his  imprisomuenl 
(though  much  esteemed  by  the  king),  that  the  impoai- 
tioa  of  the  service-book  led  to  much  conference  sad  . 
prayer  among  serious  Christians  through  all  the  cm 
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f  the  Ittiid,  wperJtiUy  iu  Edmliurgl).     Miinr  pritalt- 

clings  wM-e  MA,  nnd  unconirerted  moTcmenl*  (ak^n  ; 

gloriotis  result  may,  like  many  otherg,  be 

I  as  ihe  answer  of  united  and  perse»eriiif; 

Happily  the  Royal  and  Eraatian  party 

B  permitted  to  take  *ery  violent  measures, — to  aini  at 

hmg  lew  than  a  ooinplete  change  of  the  whnle  fnrni 

r  divine   worehip.      Had  the  proposed  change  been 

,  there  would  liafe  been  danger  that  it  migbt 

kne  been  snccessftil ;  but  the  brealdng  up  of  the  Mitire 

moat  sacred  associations  of  a  whole  people  in  a  mo- 

[.  At  the  command  of  a  semi-popish  king,  could  not 

K  endured.     The  coimtry,  through  all  its  ranks,  rose 

I  one  man  against  the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  liturgy ; 

«  lustadng  became  at  once  decided ;  and  Archbishop 

'    food  justly  observed,   "AU   we  have   been   at- 

Innpting  to  build  up,  during  the  last  30  years,  is  now 

thrown  down."     Laud  had  hoped,  from  the  miccess  of 

bis  nteasutee  in  Ireland  i^ainst  the  Protestant  Church, 

tbtit  he  would  be  equally  succesefiil  in  Scotland ;  but  he 

lisd  miscalculated  his  own  strength,  and  the  Christian 

and   rresbyterian  feeling  of  a  country,  whose  greatest 

ilrogglcs  have  ever  been  for  its  religion.      With  the  es- 

I  cepboa  of  the  cathedral  towns,  ana  one  or  two  others, 

*  bis  serrice-book  was  rejected  by  all  with  haired  ^Tid 

I  dittost.     The  whole  conntry  might  be  said  to  be  unani- 

I'Boas  and  strong  in  its  condemnation,  and  that  after  the 

I  fnjdious  laboura  of  Episcopacy  for  30  years.    But  thougli 

1  the  people  were  so  united  and  strong,  and  though  they 

I W  Iwen  so  long  injured  and  oppressed  by  the  bishops, 

I  ibmr  dill  not  rise  on  them  with  the  violence  of  revenge  : 

fcy  itntre  too  much  under  the  inlluence  of  Christian 

)tniictplB   to  give   way  to   retaliation  ;    ihey   contented 

IveB  with  calm,  and  earnest  and  universal  rei 

•  to  the  throne.    Inasingleday.  awipetjtions 

4  against  the  eervice-book  from  the  central  and 

n  districts  of  Scotland  alone;  and,  in  a  single  night. 

iW  of  the  best  men  appended  their  names  lo  a 

I  (sAon  W  the  king,     Tjiirty  of  the  leading  peers 
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land  dedaied.  diemadres  with  tbe  people  in  Febraarr 
1638.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000  persons,  dravni  from 
all  (juarters,  among  whom  were  600  to  700  ministerss  a^ 
Bembled  in  Edinboi^b.  When  beheld  oa  Leith  links, 
spread  out  in  multituduious  airay,  the  Alarquie  of  Uomil- 
toQ,  ivho  \taa  conunisMoned  by  the  king  to  negotiate  with 
them,  was  affected  by  the  sight.  A  National  CoTenaut  foi 
the  defence  of  their  religious  liberties  was  sworn  and 
subscribed  by  all  ranks. — the  highest  nobles,  as  well  at 
humble  peasants,  with  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Many  tt>- 
timoniea  to  this  effect  might  be  quoted.  I  content  my- 
self with  the  following  words  of  Liringstone : — "  I  itai 
present,"  says  he,  '''  at  Lanark  and  serenJ  other  pamket, 
when,  on  a  Sabbath,  after  the  forenoon  eennon.  tk* 
Covenant  was  read  and  sworn  ;  and  may  truly  say,  thai 
in  all  my  lifetime,  except  one  day  at  the  kirk  of  Shotls. 
I  never  saw  such  motions  firom  the  Spirit  of  Qod, — all 
the  people  generally,  and  most  willingly,  concurrinff, — 
where  1  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand  persons  a!u  al 
once  lifting  op  their  bands,  and  tbe  tears  falling  down 
from  their  eyes ;  ao  that,  throi^h  the  whole  loiul,  ex- 
cept the  professed  Papists,  and  srane  few  who,  for  boH 
ends,  adhered  to  the  prelates,  the  people  univaiall; 
entered  into  the  Covenant  of  God,  for  reformation  flf 
religion  against  prelates  and  their  ceremonies."  Indeed, 
it  waa  only  suuh  a  united  national  feeling  which  couU 
enable  a  poor  and  thinly  peopled  country  succesefnllj  t» 
resist  the  forces  of  rich  and  chiv^rous  England.  Instead 
nf  breathing  of  rebelhon,  the  Covenant  bore  that  rae 
of  its  great  objects  was,  the  support  of  tbe  Idngi  ia 
maintaining  religion,  law,  and  Uberty.  It  is  aoknoW' 
ledged  by  those  moat  adverse  to  the  Covenanters,  thM, 
\vi^  perhaps  the  exception  of  Aberdeenshire,  tb^  «a* 
no  part  of  Scotland  where  the  vnat  majority  of  aU  ranks 
were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyteoian  ChtmA- 
Eren  in  the  remote  Highlands,  in  Caithness-shite.  th» 
Covenant  was  m^st  gladly  signed.  Leading  noblenuai 
of  the  North — snch  as  Sutherland,  Reay,  and  I 
"■pre  among  the  zealous  fncnAs  o^  V\ie  k 
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t&ct  was,  to  bind  the  cotmby  logetlier  and  pmant  mek 
1  ERmt  to  the  king  as  could  not  be  eosit;  ovemvreii,  and 
a^  jtOTfa&ps,  no  nation  erer  exhibited  before.  At  the 
■me  timis  tLe  whole  steps  were  taken  ia  such  a  way, 
llutt  tile  alik«t  Liwyera,  on  being  cooHiilted,  gave  it  as 
llrir  iqiiition  that  they  were  perfectly  legal. 

Bat  I  must  not  detain  the  teader  on  this  inlereating 
Miiud  in  Scottish  Ghurcfa  history,  which  it  is  extremely 
■iffieiilt  to  fxmdense.  Most  are  aware  that  all  the  nego- 
latioDa  -with  the  king  terminated  in  hig  agreeing  to  a 
msttiBfr  of  the  celebrated  General  Assembly — so  long 
inieimitted — which  met  at  Glasgow  in  December  1638, 
— that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  appoinlt'd  Com- 
nuanoDer, — that  the  Assembly  had  not  proceeded  bi  in 
ib  delibeiations,  before  he  dissolved  it  in  the  name  of 
ibe  king, — tliat  it  continued  its  sittings,  in  defiance  of 
thda  UEorped.  authority,  deposing  the  bishops,  and  break- 
ing op  the  ivhole  system  of  ecclesiastical  innovation  and 
^moiiy  -which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Church  for 
jtara, — and  that  its  proceedings  were  two  years  after- 
irarda  driliy  sanctioned  by  Pailiament — the  king  bim- 
■df  being  present.  I  need  scarcely  inform  the  reader, 
flut  the  resolute  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were  in- 
lapRted  UB  rebellion, — that  the  king  took  steps  for 
mm, — and  the  people  of  Scotland  prepared  for  defence, 
lijr  ninng  troops.  These  were  placed  under  the  com- 
■Band  of  General  Leslie,  and  old  officers  who  had  been 
it  Ae  Protestant  wars  of  Germany,  and  marched  to  the 
lordets  of  Kugland.  AAer  various  negotiations,  which 
Ad  not  issue  satis^torily,  they  crossed  the  borders ; 
■ri,  on  tbe  retreat  of  the  Royal  army,  took  possession 
ti  KfiwcBStle.  Tlds  led  to  renewed  terms  of  peace. 
Hie  armies  were  broken  up ;  and  the  king  revisited 
fisMlaiui  in  1041.  But  England  was  now  in  a  flame; 
■nd  the  three  kingdoms  having  entered  into  a  solemn 
iMgne  and  covenant,  for  their  mutual  defence,  Scotland 
Knt  20,000  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  army 
n  1S44.  In  the  meantime,  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  DiTines  waa  called,  witli  the  riew  of  reforming  iWe 
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state  of  religion  in  England,  and  bringing  about  a  uni* 
formitj  in  church  goTemment  and  order,  and  entered 
on  its  important  ^vork,  the  iruits  of  which  are  £At 
throughout  Chnstendom  to  the  present  day.  In  all,  it 
consisted  of  160  members,  seven  of  them  Conunissionen 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland, — the  four  ministers  were 
pre-eminent  for  talent,  character,  and  influence.  It  sat  for 
iive  years  ;  and  such  was  its  religious  spirit,  that  it  kept 
not  less  than  70  fast-days.  After  suffering  many  disas* 
ters  in  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  occasioning  mudk 
unnecessary  bloodshed  in  Scotland  under  Montrose,  the 
king  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  in  l64T;  and,  by  a  violent  party  in  that  army 
—the  Independents— was,  two  years  after,  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  to  the  horror  of  the  nation,  particularly  of 
his  Presbyterian  subjects,  who  loudly  protested  ageonit 
the  deed.^     Hebellious  as  the  people  of  Scotland  might 

*  I  trust  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  Tindicate  the  Presbyterians  from 
the  charge  which  used  at  one  time  to  be  urged,  very  ignorantly  and  uncaadidly, 
against  them,  that  they  were  parties  to  the  death  of  the  monarch,  and  that 
their  principles  were  disloyal.  Whatever  influence  the  deliveriiv  hbn.  op  bf 
the  Scottisli  array  to  his  English  subjects,  which  was  expressly  done  that  be 
*'  might  be  with  them  in  honour,  safety,  and  freedom,"  may  have  had  as  a  slcip 
in  leading  to  the  sad  conclusion  which  terminated  his  career,  few  points  to 
history  arc  more  obvious,  than  that  the  Scottish  people,  hi  spite  of  all  hit 
cruelty  and  provocation,  were  devotedly  loyal  to  their  king.  The  ODvenanti 
which  they  signed,  and  the  reluctant  steps  which  tliey  took  agunst  hin^ 
the  eager  coronation  of  his  son,  and  the  joy  at  his  restoration, — all  tareatte 
of  loyalty  almost  to  excess, — certainly  loyalty  most  baseW  requited.  And 
with  regard  to  their  brethren,  the  Presbyterians  of  England,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  were  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  militarv  umxpcni 
who,  having  excluded  200  of  the  Presbyterians  and  friends  of  Charles  trom 
Parliament,  carried  through  his  trial  and  execution  under  the  semblance 
of  law.  As  soon  as  tiic  monarch's  life  was  seen  to  be  in  danger,  the  Predqr- 
terian  ministers  in  London,  in  forties  and  in  sixties,  in  Uicir  own  name 
(and  these  are  still  on  record),  and  in  the  name  of  their  congrqgationi, 
repeatedly  and  most  earnebtly  petitioned  and  remonstrated  against  the  oon- 
tcmplated.dccd ;  nay,  did  so  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety.  The  Re|R«- 
sentatives  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  too,  sent  up  instructions  ta 
their  Commissioners  in  London,  calling  upon  them  to  oppose  the  trial  by  tfl 
possible  means.  So  far  from  the  Presbyterian  party  being  even  doubtftil 
in  their  loyalty,  it  may  be  safely  said,  tliat  though  they  were  the  first,  in 
tiefeuce  of  their  religion  and  liberties,  to  draw  the  sword,  and  did  so  snccem- 
fully,  to  the  lasting  good  of  their  country,  they  were  almost  the  onlv  pardcf 
who  had  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  appear  publicly  in  behalf  of  the 
king.  licsides,  Solmasius,  Morus,  and  Du  Moulin  the  younger,  who  defended 
the  Royal  sufferer  on  tlie  ('ontinent  against  the  envenomed  pen  of  MUtoo, 
wore  Presbyterian  divines,  at  least  the  two  former ;  and,  in  their  zeal  fbr  his 
family  and  cause,  went  even  beyond  the  sound  principles  laid  down  in  socb 
('a-tcs  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
Nor  is  thiii  ail.  Livingstone,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when 
called  to  preach  before  the  Protector,  in  London,  in  Idni,  had  the  blended 
courage  and  loyalty  to  pray  for  Charles  II .,  in  the  words  which  fiHlow.   We  are 
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be  accounted,  they  were  loyal  to  a  fault  to  the  Royal 
family.  They  proclaimed  Charles  II.  kin^ ;  and,  after 
the  most  solemn  pledges  and  oaths,  secuhnpr  their  reli- 
gion and  liherdes,  crowned  him  in  1651.  This  kindled 
the  wrath  of  Cromwell,  who  now  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  England,  and  who  was  afraid  of  a  mon- 
archy in  Scotland,  and  the  loyalty  of  its  people.  Com- 
ing down  to  this  country,  he  obtained  u  complete, 
diough  unexpected  victory ;  and  speedily  subjugated  the 
whole  kingdom.  14,000  Scotchmen,  who  followed  their 
king  into  England,  were  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester ;  and,  for  the  next  eight  years,  the  government 
of  Scotland  was  a  strong  military  usurpation  under 
Cromwell, — ^in  which  troops,  and  forts,  and  citadels,  ap- 
pear among  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  history ; 
but  there  was  little  or  no  persecution  of  the  Church. 

This  brings  us  down  to  1 6 GO.  And  now  let  us  ask  what 
ivas  the  general  character  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
a  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  period  when  she  broke 
forth  into  active  resistance  to  the  daring  impositions  of 
Laud  and  the  unhappy  Charles,  down  to  the  last  days 
of  the  Protectorate.  This  period  was  eminently  one  of 
warfare.  Most  reluctantly  had  she  been  compel  led  to 
call  upon  her  people  to  take  up  amis  for  their  civil 
freedom, — above  all,  for  their  religious  privileges.  Did 
she  lose  her  Christian  character  in  the  strife,  and  with 
it  all  the  religious  zeal  for  wliicli  she  had  been  so  dis- 
tinguished ?  No.  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  Prelatic  and 
EiHStian  oppression,  she  expanded  with  unprecedented 
Wgour.  Her  very  weapons  of  war  seem  to  have  been  sanc- 
tified. Never  were  the  aspects  of  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  a  whole,  more  conspicuous,  than  during 
her  struggles.  Her  piety  was  adapted  to  her  circumstan- 
ces. The  self-denial,  liberality,  and  religious  zoal  of  the 
ministers  and  people,  were  amazing.     Many  of  the  noble- 

not  aware' of  any  Episcopal  minister  having  discovered  superior  boldness  : — 
"  God  be  gracioiu  to  him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  in  this  place,  and  unjustly 
if  thrust  from  it.  Sanctify  thy  rod  of  affliction  to  him  ;  and,  when  our  bones 
ire  laid  in  the  dust,  let  our  prayers  come  forth  in  thine  appointed  time,  for 
doing  him  and  his  family  good."  Regarding  Cromwell,  he  only  added,  "  \^ 
for  these  poor  men  that  now  till  bis  room.  Lord  be  merciful  to  them." 


meS  Birpjwitted  repraents  at  their  own  eipense.  ' 
Church  mamtained  a  regiment  of  horse.     Women  of 
rank  worked  at  the  fortifications.      Humbler  ma 
came  forward  with  theii  plenishinjr  of  sheeting,  and  u 
tents  for  the  anny, — while  almost  the  whole  plff" 
tlie  country  wa»  so  liberally  devoted  to  the  serYice, 
scarcely  any  traces  of  it  were  to  be  met  with  for  y 
though  Scotland  had   been  rich  in  plate.     £lOO,fl 
were  collected  in  a  few  weeks, — not  so  much  b 
contributions  of  the  great.,  as  by  the  preaching  a 
ministers  among  the  people.     It  is  rebted  by  livl 
stone,  that  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I 
1640,  needing  supplies  of  food  and  clothing, 
brated  Alexander  Henderson,  and  a  few  others,  ^ 
sent  to  Edinburgh, — "and  within  a  few  days  fc 
a-s  much  meal  and  cloth  to  the  soldiers,  by  tl 
well-affected  people  there,  aa  sufficed  the  whole  a 
— amoirating   to   many   thousand    men.       Living 
adds,    that   his  parish  of  Stranraer,    thouf 
poor,  sent  a  complement  of  15  men;  and 
Sabbath-day,  collected  £45.     An  interesting  anec 
of  a  poor  Irish  woman  (500  of  whose  countrymen  b| 
been  known  to  cross  OTer  and  partake  of  the  I  " 
manion  at  Stranraer,  under  Livingstone),  is  i 
She  "gave  seven  twenty-two  shilling  sterling  i 
and  an  eleven  pound  piece.     When,  the  day  at 
inquired  at  her  how  she  came  to  give  so  mnch  ;*^ 
answered — 'I  waa  gathering,  and  had  laid  up  thist4 
a  part  of  a  portion  to  a  young  daughter  I  had  ; 
the  Lord  hath  lately  been  pleased  to  take  mydaaghl 
himself,  I  thought  I  would  give  him  her  portion  a' 
The  liberalities  of  the  Church  and  people  of  S 
afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  diificulty  with  -n 
money  was  raised  by  the  king,  even  with  the  a 
lawful  means.     Chaplains,  consisting  of  leading  I 
tera,  were  sent  fortli  with  the  army ;    and  while  they 
gave  encouragement  and  spirit  to  the  troops,  by  tbnr  I 
mstructions  and  prayers,  they  exerted  such  a  mtnal  !n- 
Huence  upon  the  soldiers,  as  to  present  the  a 
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aspects  it  had  never  worn  before.  The  CoYcnanters 
would  not  accept  the  serrices  of  excommunicated  or 
profane  men.  This  was  well ; — ^but  they  went  farther. 
Thej  anxiously  laboured  that  the  whole  army  should 
be  animated  and  goyemed  by  a  religious  spirit.  In 
Blair's  Memoirs  it  is  said, — ^^  Amongst  all  the  Scots 
anny  there  was  scarce  a  man  who  wanted  a  Bible, — and 
a  great  part  of  them  were  devout  and  religious  persons, — 
so  that  when  they  came  to  their  quarters,  there  was  little 
else  to  be  beard  but  reading,  prayer,  and  solemn  melody." 
The  numbers  of  the  army  were  from  23,000  to  24,000. 
How  striking  a  testimony  is  this  to  their  character ; 
and  how  impressively  does  the  result  show,  that  there  is 
no  inconsistency  between  a  devout  attention  to  the 
claims  of  religion,  and  profound  military  counsel,  and 
vigorous  military  achievements.  On  Lord  Burghley 
applying  to  the  Synod  of  Fife  for  a  chaplain  to  the 
regiment  which  he  raised  in  that  country,  a  choice  of 
five  parochial  ministers  was  given  him.  This  was  not 
acooonted  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Four  years  after 
(1644),  when  Lord  Elcho  went  to  the  North  to  jmt 
down  the  "  impious  rebellion"  of  Montrose  against  tlio 
Idrk  and  kingdom,  he  requested  the  aid  of  two  niiuis- 
teis  to  go  along  with  him ;  and  two  were  sent  fur  40 
days.  Their  places,  in  the  me^mtime,  were  supplied  by 
brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  who  were  to  relieve  them. 
Similar  applications  were  made  by  Lord  Balcarras, 
for  bis  regiment  of  horse,  which  were  at  once  attended 
to.  Collections  were  made  in  parishes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army.  We  read  of  600,  and  800,  and 
1800  merks,  being  sent  in  by  a  few  Presbyteries ;  and 
of  2150  merks  being  contributed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cupar,  for  the  support  of  the  regiment  of  horse  main- 
tained by  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Sums  of  money, 
also,  were  collected  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  war.  The  same  Presbytery  sent 
£694  to  the  sufferers  in  Argyle.  Fasts  were  held  when 
the  army  suffered  defeat :  days  of  thanksgiving  when 
successful.  In  short,  every  movement  indicated  both, 
that  the  men  and  the  war  were  religious. 
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It  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  facts,  to  recall  4i^ 
cruelties  which  were   committed  hy  the  CoTenaBitiiig 
army.     Not  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  whole  Prei4i 
byterian  people  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the' 
proceedings  even  of  their  army  or  their  leaders,  it  mul 
never   be  forgotten    that   these  were  very  rare,  and 
prompted  by  the  severest  provocation,  if  not  inflicted 
in  actual  self-defence.     It  is  notorious,  that  the  per* 
jured  Montrose,  the  favourite  general  of  Charles  I.,  irBB 
the  aggressor,  and  that  his  atrocious  cruelties  were  moeft 
wanton.  The  simple  fact  that,  in  his  six  victorious  battles^ 
— gained  by  1200  Irish  foreigners— -chiefly  Papists,  he*.' 
only  lost  100  men,  while  he  slaughtered  16,000,  is  ft.' 
plain  proof  that  there  must  have  been  the  most  unpro- 
voked sacrifice  of  life.      Hundreds  who  had  no  coime(>«'- 
tion  whatever  with  the  war,  were  massacred  in  cMi 
blood.     At  Kilsyth,  7000  were  slain  without  resistance^  i 
fleeing  for  14  miles  before  their  merciless  pursuers.     80- 
deeply  were  the  general  population  affected  by  that' 
fate,  that  they  went  into  mourning.      It  is  estimated^. 
that  in  two  years,  30,000  Covenanters  "  were  wrapt  in 
their  Y^dnding-sheet," — 5000  from  the  county  of  Fife.  It.* 
would  have  been  wonderful,  if,  after  such  excesses  as>. 
these,  the  Scottish  army  had  shown  no  severity  against: 
the  Irish  foreigners,  who  had  invaded  their  country  i«'.- 
the  name  of  the  king.     But  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that:!  '. 
had  it  not  been  for  tbe  presence  and  power  of  true  reU-i. 
gion  among  the  Covenanters,  their  severities  would  haveit 
been  a  hundredfold  more  keen  and  extensive  than  they  ^ 
were.    It  was  their  Christianity  which  restrained  them«  i' 

Nor  was  it  only  in  connection  with  the  war  into  > 
which  they  had  been  driven,  that  they  showed  theUijJ 
religion ; — ^the  Church,  during  the  whole  course  of  those  t 
years  of  trial,  abounded  in  the  labours  of  a  great  Chris^  ■  j 
tiau  institution.     She  was  not  so  engrossed  with  the  ■ ! 
claims  of  self-preservation,  as  to  forget  every  thing  else,  •* 
— she  did  not  postpone  her  duties  to  the  souls  of  mea'f  3 
to  a  more  convenient  season.     Incessant  and  vigoroos.ii 
exertions  were  made  to  sweep  away  all  remauui  of  ^? 


i'apist  in  that  large  synod,  whicli  ccclcsias- 
mbiBced  a  much  wider  circuit  than  the  present 
Exertions  not  less  laborious  were  directed 
protection  and  better  obserrance  of  the  Siib- 
nd  the  education  of  the  young  was  made  a  chief 
f  care,  and  was  carried  into  eflect,  to  an  extent 
h  it  had  hitherto  been  altogether  unknown  in 
I,  and  which  even  to  us  is  marvellous.  Nor,  if 
judge  from  particular  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
re  any  falling  oiF  in  the  number  of  ministers, 
K>n  when  fear  or  other  motives  might  have  re- 
le  number ;  on  the  contrary,  Church  extension 
■ward  with  wonderful  rapidity,— vacant  parishes 
»plied,  and  there  was  a  greater,  a  growing,  number 
ters.  The  Rev.  Mr  Begg  of  Liberton,  in  his  ex- 
Kunphlet  on  the  Antiquity  of  Church  Extension, 
t  conclusively  shown  that  the  multiplication  of 
s  and  ministers  was  one  of  the  leading  objects 
/hurch,  particularly  from  1638,  onwards  to  1G49, 
'  years  of  severest  national  struggle.  It  appears 
e  records  of  these  days,  that  both  Presbyteries 
lods  laboured  with  all  zeal  and  perseverance  for 
ision  and  subdivision  of  parishes,  which  now 
lot  be  accounted  large  or  unmanageable, — ^that 
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number  of  destitute  persons  as 
proraicin  for  the  religious  instruction  of  temporary  con- 
coursea  of  people,  such  as  the  herring  fishery  collected. 
It  appears,  too,  that  where  these  Church  estenaioo 
eHbrta  were  unsuccessful,  it  was  &om  no  want  of  seal 
or  perseverance  on  the  part  of  Church  courts,  hut  front 
the  sjieedy  overthrow  of  the  Presbyteriau  EstaUisti- 
ment,  by  the  violence  of  persecution.  Mr  Begg's  iflr 
teresting  historical  facts  are  drawn  from  the  Synod  of 
Lothian  and  Twceddale,  and  refer  to  the  parishes  ot 
Falkirk,  Borrow stounness,  Linlithgow,  St  CuthbegrtX 
inyeresk,  Haddington,  Tranont,  and  Dunbar;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  spirit  was  general,  yea,  onit 
Tersal.  The  excellent  Robert  Blair,  in  1G42,  found  lat 
burden  among  the  people  of  St  Andrews  insupportable^ 
"  by  reason  that  bis  congregation  was  vastly  numerous' 
&c.  He  obtained  a  division  of  the  parish — parted  witlia 
considerable  share  of  his  own  provieion,  so  as  to  form  a 
competent  stipend;  and  then,  by  a  voluntary  coatributioii, 
built  an  additional  church  and  manse.  A  minister  wh 
ordained  in.  1646,  whereby  Mr  Blair  "  was  much  eased 
of  the  weighty  burden  laid  upon  hiiu."  Not  weaiied 
out  with  such  labours  and  sacrifices,  this  good  man,  in 
1660,  attempted  to  get  another  parish  erected  oat  ot 
St  Andrews,  But  the  iniiunous  Sharpe,  afterwards 
the  KTchbiahop,  saw  that  this  might  interfere  with  liif 
hoped  for  "living"  at  St  Andrews,  and  had  suffitaeot 
influence  at  Coiul;  to  prevent  the  disjunction — a  «Mt 
omen  of  the  worldly  and  persecuting  days  which  frfXf 
to  follow. 

The  case  of  the  second  charge  of  Dunfermline  JB  ^ 
good  illuatrataon  of  the  Church  extension  of  the  middles^ 
the  17th  century.  It  appears  froni  the  records,  that  tl^. 
Synod  took  up  the  case,  and  called  a  meeting  of  h^UMl 
and  parishioners  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day.  They  £& 
so ;  ^id  all  concu^d  in  the  importance  of  having 
another  minister  for^the  parish,  and  also  in  makine  * 
competent  provision  for  him  from  the  '^  rents  audlanofc* 
A  leading  iientor,  Lord  Dunfenuline,  being  in  Engltai, 
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commissioners  are  appointed  to  deal  with  a  Lord  (^il- 
lander,  who  acts  for  him  in  his  absence.  He  declares, 
that  his  Lordship  ^'  shall  not  be  deficient  for  his  part." 
At  the  reqnest  of  the  heritors,  a  suitable  provision  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Court,  and  in  eight  short  months 
from  the  banning  of  the  proceedings,  tlie  Rev.  Mr  Kay 
of  Dumbarton  is  settled  minister  of  the  second  charge  of 
Dunfermline.  The  Church  acted  in  the  most  svstcmatic 
war  in  her  extension  movements.  She  did  not  wait  till 
cases  of  emergency  occurred,  and  the  people  complained 
of  destitution.  She  sent  do^vn  a  list  of  queries  to  as- 
certain where  there  was  a  deficiency,  that  she  might  take 
steps  for  immediately  supplying  it.  Thus,  in  1()49,  the 
Commission  of  the  GJeneral  Assembly  write  a  letter  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Cupar,  complaining,  that  two  years 
before,  a  list  of  questions  had  been  sent,  which  had  not 
been  attended  to.  The  Presbytery  is  now  required  to 
let  down  all  the  parishes  within  its  bounds  that  have 
ministers,  and  which  not, — the  extent  of  the  parishes, — 
the  commodious  or  incommodious  situation  of  the  parish 
kirk, — ^the  number  of  communicants, — ^the  patrons,  wher(» 
there  are  patrons, — the  present  provision  for  ministers, 
and  what  room  there  is  for  farther  ministers.  An  im- 
mediate answer  to  these  inquiries  is  demanded. 

But  there  are,  if  possible,  still  more  unequivocal 
proofs  of  spiritual  progress  than  these  things  afford.  In 
1639,  when  the  people  were  actually  engaged  in  war 
with  their  king,  we  find  that  lists  of  topics  were  drawn 
up  for  trial  of  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Sjmod  of  Fife — a  very  important  Synod  in  these  days ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  spirit  of  reformation  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  county.  They  are  embraced  under  such 
questions  as  these  : — "  If  ministers  keep  faithfully  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Presbytery,  for  doctrine  and 
disdpline — if  they  have  monthly  discussions  (viz.,  on 
theological  topics),  according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly — 
if  all  the  churches  are  visited  between  every  Synod — if 
Presbyteries  are  careful  m  planting  and  providing  their 
kirks — ^if  attentive  in  the  admission  of  mimsteis,  ^te^V- 


tfisly^tbtr)?  ttiem— if  any  Papists  lire  ivilliin  tie  boundf 
^f  tiiey  are  cai'efiil  for  the  prorision  of  the  poor — ii 
catechising  be  universal  in  burgh  and  Iimdward  parish^ 
— if  ministers  use  doctrine  forenoon  and  afternoon  ou 
Sabbath— if  there  is  doctrine  on  the  week -days  in  burghi 
u  ordinary  visitation  of  families."  Thvit 
g  inquiries.  It  is  added,  that  in  seTenl 
H  there  was  found  great  negiigene*,  and  mtndn 
things  done  amiss, — but,  with  God  s  assistance,  amend- 
ment IB  promised  for  the  iiiture.  In  ]C49,  men  were 
appointed  to  purge  out  "  corrupt  ministers,"  In  Oat 
way,  not  a  few  pro&ne,  insufficient,  and  unfaithAi) 
were  deposed,  especially  in  Angus,  Afeams,  and  Stir- 
lingshire. Important  duties,  however,  were  not  ofilj 
pressed  upon  ministers  and  presbyteries,  they  wen 
urged  upon  iamiiies.  I  allude  to  family  worship  M  an 
illustration.  Id  1644,  when  Montrose  waa  r3vaciii| 
the  country  in  blood,  the  Sraod  of  Fife  was  deanii| 
in  such  e^ortations  as  the  following  ; — Immediatdi 
after  the  rising  of  Synod,  every  minister  is  to  begin  dit 
visitation  of  the  families  of  his  charge,  eshoning  thoB 
moat  earnestly  to  repentance,  and  pressing  the  perfono- 
ance  of  prayer  in  femihes,  and  teaching  them  particulaHj 
how  to  go  about  the  duty.  Among  farther  direction^ 
ministers  are  called  upon  to  inquire  ivhat  order  is  tnl 
in  every  femily  for  reKgious  exercises,  both  on  the  wefii- 
days,  and  on  the  Lord's  day, — to  instruct  their  peopl' 
'  a  the  materials  of  prayer,  and  of  the  observation  of  uw 


Sabbath  in  families, — and  eshort  them  not  tn  reM 
prayers,  nor  in  spending  a  part  of  the  Lord's  JuV. 


T  must  1  close  these  notices  of  the  Oliristian  SKttt 
and  character  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  tronlucAi 
and  suffering  times,  without  alluding  to  her  &st-datti 
aud  the  reasons  of  their  appointment.  Such  days  w*P 
very  numerous,  particuWiy  while  the  contest  was  gulst 
on  in  Englanil,  and  Montrose  was  making  havoC  tf 
Scotland.  In  addition  to  the  lasts  appointed  hy  (lu 
('omntission  of  the  General  Assembly,  some  of  whMi 
seem  to  have  teen iniart«r\y,am<iMii'j^Mfc,\^*^»'*"* 
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for  a  time  observed  by  the  parishes  in  the  Synod  of  Fifo. 
The  Christian  reader  will  be  best  able  to  inteqirt't  the 
reasons  assigned — as  an  eyidence  of  the  presence  of  true 
religion,  fte  28th  November  1641  being  a  Sjibbatli- 
day^  was  publicly  observed  as  a  solemn  fasting-day,  for 
the  following  causes : — 

1.  To  crave  mercy  for  the  many  prevailing  sins 
through  all  the  parts  of  this  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
time  of  the  manifestafion  of  God's  great  mercies  towards 
this  nation^  which  has  occasioned  a  most  seasonable 
harvest. 

2.  To  crave  mercy  for  the  universal  ingratitude  of 
this  nation,  for  the  Lord's  great  mercies  and  wonders 
manifested  tow^ards  us. 

3.  To  crave  a  blessing  on  the  great  meetings  and 
committees  to  be  held  in  this  nation,  for  the  settling  of 
the  great  matters  and  ailairs  which  are  not  yet  ended 
by  the  Parliament. 

4.  For  seeking  help  and  support  from  heaven  to  the 
distressed  Christians  in  Ireland,  holden  under  the  tynxnny 
of  their  enemies,  the  Papists,  there,  and  that  the  enemy  s 
fiMx^es  may  be  weakened. 

5.  Out  of  compassion  of  the  Palatinate  (that  is,  of 
the  Christians  in  part  of  Germany),  that  the  Ijord  would 
pity  tlieir  distressed  estate,  extirpate  the  enemy  out  of 
the  same,  and  plant  again  the  glorious  Gospel  there, 
where  once  it  had  a  flourishing  estate. 

^Vnother  fast  was  held  on  the  1st  of  May  1642,  the 
reasons  of  which  follow.  They  arc  taken  from  the  Ses- 
sion Records  of  Dunfermline  : — 

1.  Our  former  sins  still  prevailing,  and  our  untbank- 
fulness  for  the  marvellous  mercies  of  God,  in  establishing 
our  religion  and  liberties,  and  preserving  our  lives  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  dangers,  contrary  to  the  desires  and 
designs  of  our  adversaries,  above  our  own  expectation, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

2.  Our  carelessness  in  remembering  and  observing 
our  solemn  promises  and  vows,  made  in  our  covenant 
in  the  time  of  our  distress  and  fears. 


a.  Oni  lukewammen  and  mdispoRtianm  tbe 

ciaea  of  religion,  both  in  prifate  and  public ;  mauj 
pleasing  themselTes  in  the  mere  tbrmalities  of  reUgioc, 
and  no  change  nor  reformation  observed  in  tbe  muhitudc 

4.  The  heavy  afBictions  still  presfling  the  kirlu  of 
Gennaiiy,  and  the  desolations  of  the  Palatinate,  as  if 
that  cause  were  buried  and  quite  forgotten. 

As  these  reasons  of  fasting  ate  exceedingly  interestiiv 
an  indicative  of  tie  religious  spirit  of  the  tinjes,  1  ali^ 
quote  another  series,  and  I  do  so  the  more,  that  tiej 
are  taken  from  MH.  records,  which,  so  fax  as  I  imam, 
have  never  been  pubhshed. 

On  the  3tst  December  1643,  intimation  was  nia^ 
of  a  fast,  to  be  held  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  tin 
Wednesday  following,  "  through  the  haill  kirks  of  Scot- 

1.  Because  of  our  manifold  addresses  to  Ood  on  lilcf 
occasions  of  humiliation,  our  fervent  vows  and  pramisn 
in  private,  and  our  solemn  public  covenants  ivith  Gfd  i 
yet  we  have  not  as  vre  ought  valued  the  inestimdiit 
benetjt  of  the  Gospel,  nor  laboured  for  the  power  and 
purity  thereof;  nor  have  we  endeavoured  to  recan 
Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  Him  in  onf 
lives,  which  are  the  causes  also  of  many  other  uos  uJ 
transgressions  so  much  abonnding  amongst  us. 

2.  The  dangers  threatened  to  this  kirk  and  kingdan 
and  the  most  ramentable  distresses  of  our  neighbomnW 
kirks  and  kingdoms  of  Elngland  and  Ireland,  by  the  cnt« 
and  most  horrid  inaolencies  of  Papists, — the  prelatical 
party  and  their  adherents  in  these  two  kingdoms.  diooU 
move  us  to  pray  to  God  for  their  deliverance  firom  tliar 
caiamides  incumbeut  upon  them,  and  for  our  own  safeH 
from  these  aiid  like  imminent  dangers  on  ourselves. 

3.  That  the  Lord  may  bless  the  travel  of  our  Coin- 
missioneiB  vrith  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  EnglanlL 
nDii  the  Parhament  of  that  kingdom,  and  all  other  meKK 
that  shall  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  intendtd., 
work  of  Reformation  in  England,  and  the  union 

Idngdoma. 


„^|ja 


4.  That  we  trust  not,  in  this  expedition,  in 
hsh  -.  hat,  putting  out  truat  in  Ood  ihe  Lord  of  hosts, 
ba  mav  go  out  jr'ub  our  anuies,  and  bless  them,  and 
jpie  an  l^ppy  success  to  the  nnderlakiiigs  which  are  for 
religion,  hie  majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  and  safety 
of  dte  ihi«e  kingdonis ;  to  the  comfoit  and  relief  of  the 
dicticssed  and  oppressed  people  of  God,  and  the  con- 
fanon  of  the  bloody  and  malicious  enemy. 

Uaay  other  cases  might  be  tjuoted  of  a  similar  char' 
Klet ;  but  let  these  suflice.  It  13  plain  that  only  pious 
men  could  hare  resolved  upon,  tind  drawn  up,  such 
1  ioCTimentB.  They  indicate  a  tenderness  as  to  sin  which 
ronind  one  of  the  liest  days  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It 
I  im  because  their  moral  standard  was  high,  that,  after  all 
I  iheir  attainmentE,  they  stilt  complained  and  confessed 
l&at  tiieir  sins  were  so  many  and  deep. 
B  .And  what  was  the  moral  result  of  all  these  plans  and 
^bsceediiigs  t  There  was  a  general  prevalence  of  true 
Klligiaa,  M»d  occasional  reviTals  in  particular  distncts, 
Hfelnded  with  the  best  consequences  to  individuals, 
^^■nlies,  and  the  commnnity  at  la^e.  It  is  a  striking 
^■nof  of  the  religious  knowledge  and  sound  principle 
^Hudi  prerailed  in  Scotland,  that  the  Sectaries,  though  ! 
Blwy  n^«  such  destructire  progress  in  England,  hod  ' 
Bfew  converts,  and  acquired  no  iniluence  in  this  country ; 
^■■d  that  though  Cromwell's  army  of  30,000  men,  chief- 
|U  composed  of  Sectarians,  was  stationed  in  Scotland, 
^Md  maoiy  of  the  soldiers,  officers,  and  others,  preached, 
^bne  of  them  in  their  uniform,  with  their  swords 
HpMa^ag  by  their  aides.  So  early  as  1625,  there  were 
^^^mukabie  manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
HBod  at  Stenarton,  under  the  preaching  of  Blair  and 
^mben, — as  to  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  »o  able  a 
^Hadge  as  Ihe  celebrated  Robert  Boyd.  *'  Having  con- 
^■nnd  bodi  with  men  and  women,"  it  is  said,  "he 
^Btutily  blessed  God  for  the  grace  of  God"  in  their 
^panrendoD.  Similar  manifestatiDns  appeared  at  Sliotts, 
Vuder  the  preaching  of  Liyingstoiie ;  and  afterwards  in  . 
P  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  both  Blair  and  Livingstone 
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were  settled  for  a  season.  There  the  work  of  reiigiouftli^ 

vival  W3H  very  extensire.  Ho  hatetiil  was  it  to  the  hisbopa 
iu  Scotland,  that  they  pursued  Livingstone  with  thor 
hostility, — fully  as  much  for  his  fonBiicism,  as  thej  intra' 
pleased  to  account  it,  as  for  his  opposition  to  I^la^J 
At  a  later  day,  under  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell,  then' 
were  decided  aymptoms  of  revival  in  various  pariHlmb 
Livingstone  eays,  '■'■  About  two  or  three  years  afUx  tbc 
Enghsh  had  ia  a  manner  snbdued  the  land,  there  h^U 
some  reviving  of  the  work  of  God.  In  several  pwtv 
sundry  were  brought  in  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word? 
among  which  there  were  some  also  in  the  parish  f£ 
Ancnini,  and  other  parts  of  the  South.  In  Teviotdalo' 
and  the  Merse,  communions  were  very  lively  and  mudi 
frequented.  We  had  several  monthly  meetings  in  tbe§ff 
two  shires."  Ue  mentions  the  names  of  ten  leading 
families  eminent  for  their  religion ;  and  adds,  that  Iwl 
has  of)«n  been  refreshed  at  reti^ous  exercises  in  thor 
houses,  and  at  communions  which  they  attended.  A* 
a  proof  of  their  piety  and  liberality,  he  mentions,  thai  si 
motion  being  made  at  one  communion  about  ClmabaiiA' 
honouring  God  with  their  substance,  the  persons  refc»-| 
red  to,  with  a  few  others,  agreed  to  subscribe  an  aooiull 
sum,  amounting  to  £50  sterling — a  considerable  sum  ilil 
those  days — to  be  employed  on  distressed  Christiaul 
and  in  educating  hopefiil  youth  in  learning.  Alladtng'i 
to  the  same  period,  and  the  unhappy  contention  between' 
the  Protesters  and  Reaolutioners,  the  writer  of  Blaii'i! 
Memoirs  relates, — "Yet  notwithstanding,  through  ^l 
Iiord's  wonderful  condescension,  these  bitler  wateo 
were  sweetened  by  his  blessing  remarkably  the  labomt' 
of  his  faithful  servants.  This  was  the  case  not  only  at' 
St  Andrews  and  at  Cupar,  Forgen,  Dunbog,  Cere^' 
Kemback,  Scoonie,  and  otlier  places,  where  Mr  BUi' 
assisted  on  comniunion  occasions,  but  in  several  nthef 
places  tlirough  the  land;  and  even  in  some  places  in  AA' 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  great  door  and  eS'eetual  W8« 
opened  to  many." 

Hut  while  I  thus  refer  to  indubitable  proofs  of  the  lively 
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dnisdaoity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  daring  her  war 
nith' Charles,  and  throughout  the  Protectorate,  and  while 
the  general  testimony  of  contemporaiy  historians  could 
^appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  same  pleasinrr  truth,  I 
an  nr  from  sapporang  that  all  her  public  proci^edinf^s 
were  unexceptionable,  or  that  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
vttfree  from  sins  and  crimes.  That  would  be  ascri1)inp^ 
adf^iee  of  perfection  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
QnutianB  which  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  heinous 
enmes  conunitted  in  Scotland— crimes  which,  at  first 
aght,  and  with  hasty  writers,  awaken  the  impression  that 
oe  moral  character  of  the  period  must  have  been  bad ;  but 
it  18  to  be  remembered,  that  the  sins  to  which  we  refer 
loe  alwajTS  severely  punished,  which  is  the  just  indi- 
eitian  of  the  moral  feeling  of  the  community.  It  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  state  of  war,  and  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  soldiery,  are  always  injurious  to  the 
noials  of  a  people.  Nor  should  it  be  foigotten,  that  such 
was  the  power  and  strict  discipline  of  the  Church,  that 
whaterer  offences  were  committed,  were  sure  to  be  made 
matters  of  cognisance  and  record.  It  is  not  iinprol)ablr, 
too,  that  Satan  was  provoked,  by  the  prevailing  good,  to 
stir  up  his  agents  to  greater  wickedness,  to  discredit,  it' 
possible,  the  cause  of  God.  Under  the  reign  of  James, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
were  the  instruments  of  a  great  outward  reformation. 
The  revenge  and  the  feuds  for  which  the  country  liad 
been  so  long  and  lamentably  distinguished,  in  a  groat  mea- 
sure disappeared.  It  is  related  that  there  was  a  visible^ 
change  of  this  kind  at  Ayr,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
eminent  John  Welch,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  rushing 
into  danger  to  separate  the  combatants.  Sir  AValter 
Scott,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  partiality  to  the  Preg- 
Interian  ministers,  says,  in  his  History  of  Scotland, 
written  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  "  The  clergy 
of  that  day  (James  VI.)  were  frequently  respectable, 
from  their  birth  and  connections,  often  from  their  leam- 
ing,  and  at  all  times  from  character.     These  (]|uaLities 
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enabled  &em  to  inteifere  with  effect,  f 
of  the  bsirons  and  gentry ;  and  they  often  brouf 
luildet  and  more  peaceful  thoughts,  men  who  woa 
Itave  listened  to  Einy  other  intercessors.      There  isi  ._ 
douht  that  these  good  men,  and  the  Christjanity  whiab  ■ 
they  taught,  were  the  principal  means  of  correcting  the    , 
furious  temper  and  revengeful  habits  of  the   Scottish    , 
nation,  in  whose  eyes  bloodshed  and  deadly  vengeance    . 
hart  been  till  then  a  Tirtue."    And  with  respect  to  the  latix 
period  more  inunediately  before  us,  we  have  the  testt-    , 
mony  of  Bishop  Burnet.     Speaking  of  the  age  of  Croin>    , 
well,  he  says,  "  There  was  good  justice  done,  and  vice 
was  suppressed  and  punished;  so  that  we  always  reckon 
those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  peace  and 
proaperily."     The  unhappy  dissensions  and  party  spiiit 
among  the  ministers,  under  the  names  of  KesoluOoneia 
and  Protesters,  were,  of  course,  at  once  unseemly  and 
adverse;  and  Popery,  doubtless,  made  some  progress, 
under  the  guise  of  Quakerism  and  other  sects  whidt 
Cromwell's  army  introduced ;  and  the  prohibition  of  , 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  for  years,  whidi 
might  have  repressed  disorders ; — these  things  were  aB  . 
injurious  to  tiie  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  , 
nation;  but  still,  after  making  every  abatement, no  caic  ' 
did  student  of  the  period  which  we  have  been  review- 
ing, can  question  diat  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  ^  . ' 
power  of  tme  religion  in  tlie  land,  and  that  it  would  bi  ^ 
a  happy  day  for  Britain  which  witnessed  its  revival. 

In  concluding  this  period,  I  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  just  allude  to  the  leadiiy  ^' 
ministers.  They  were  eminent  for  their  talents,  leatn*  ~ 
ing,  and  devoted  zeal.  Much  did  many  of  them  sacri-  ' 
fice  and  suffer  for  Christ  and  for  his  Church.  SuA 
names  as  the  following  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
Church.  Indeed  few,  if  any,  Christian  Churches  of  do 
same  limited  extent,  could,  in  the  same  period,  point  to  , 
higher  or  more  estimable  names  than  Andrew  Melvillr, 
Robert  Boyd,  John  Welch,  Patrick  Simpson,  Bobert 
Bruce,  David  Cnlderwood,  Robert  Blair,  David  Dickson,  « 


HendeTson.  Robert  Baillie,  Bobert  Douglaa, 
luel  Rutherford,  John  Livingstone,  George  Gillespie, 
lea  Ihuiiani,  Uugh  Binning,  Andrew  Gmy.  Aies- 
er  Nisbet,  James  Fei'guason,  George  Hutduson,  the 
thnes,  William  and  James,  and  many  otliers.  I 
^t  dn«U  upon  the  special  merits  of  cacL,  and  tbetr 
combinations.  I  might  show  hon  the  same  mui 
iras  honoured  of  God  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
^ns  reriTai,  which  gathered  in  500  Boula  Ijj  the  - 
1  of  Christ,  W38  eminent  as  an  oriental  scholar,  and 
T  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  Polyglot 
le,  ana  to  amend  the  Ijitin  versions  of  the  Old 
'low  another,  who  held  a  prominent  plaee 
itbe  learned  controverBies  and  public  business  of  liis 
e,  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Letters,  whost; 
ty  and  profound  spiritual  esperience  have  coiiverl- 
it  into  one  of  the  treasured  books  of  the  Christian 
BTch  in  all  subsequent  times,  1  might  refer  also  to 
rare  qualifications  of  the  Scottish  elerieal  comrais- 
i«s  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  men  whose  leam- 
and  acutenesa  in  debate,  and  wisdom  in  counsel,  and 
rer  in  pleaching,  were  the  admiration  of  that  famous 
lonbly,  and  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  in  Eng- 
d.  I  might  refer  to  the  influence  which  they  exerted 
English  Presbyterianism,  a  Presbyterianism  which 
ETwards  showed  its  sincerity  and  strength  in  the 
nfice  of  2000  church  hvings  in  a  single  day.  But 
Itare  been  betmyed  too  &r  from  the  work  in  hand 
eady,  and  this  would  betray  me  still  farther.  Sufli<-e 
to  say,  that  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  were 
pnTlmkly  GOHspicuous,  in  raiung  up  men  worthy  of  his 
me-.  Emu  meet  for  the  trying  times  in  which  they  lived . 


rnoK  I. — Tire  CntiRcnKs  op  France  and  Scotlam 
ENCoritAG£  Knowledoe, 

1.  One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  features  n 
bich  one  is  struck,  in  contemplating  the  early  Proles- 
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1,  IB  TBB  WAiai  BX' 
ST  TO  THE  PllEPARATION  AND 

The  Cbuxch  of  Rome  had 
heen  the  great  enemy  of  the  press ;  but  the  Protestants 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  diffusion  of  knonledge.  In 
Parly  days  they  had  experienced  the  value  of  printing  to 
their  cauae,  and  had  pubUahed  tracts  ugaloBt  Popeiy. 
Kerious  and  hmnoious,  to  a  considerable  extent,  aiM 
with  great  success.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  had,  even  through  tapestry,  repiT- 
sputing  a  fox's  head,  looking  out  from  under  a  monk'* 
roivl,  and  other  devices,  doilt  some  hard  blows  at  tlw 
Church  of  Rome;  and  so,  when  the  Protestant  Chmdi 
became  more  consolidated,  she  did  not  fail  to  work  the 
press.  It  were  weL  that  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
modem  times  acted  more  largely  on  the  same  principle. 
It  is  ceriain  that  the  opposing  force  of  infidelity  bm 
owed  almost  all  its  success  to  the  unwearied  plying  of 
the  press.  And  the  interests  of  reli^on  seem  too  sacreJ 
tci  be  left  to  random  advocates  or  interested  poljticiaitl. 
Like  pious  men,  the  Protestant  ministers  of  Francp 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  whttt  Ood  hti 
done  in  their  behalf.  So  early  !1b  1 R03,  the  thirtvil 
provinces  into  which  the  Protestant  Church  wa£  diridcd. 
are  charged  to  collect  the  memoirs  of  those  remaricaUe 
events  which  had  tiken  place  in  the  course  of  tlw 
previous  fifty  years,  and  to  transmit  them  to  MonB«B 
lyAubigny,  to  be  inserted  by  him  in  the  history  vtiai 
he  was  writing.  Nine  years  later,  the  same  province* 
Hre  exhorted  carefully  to  collect  the  history  of  thDa> 
ministers  and  other  Christians,  who,  "  in  these  lad 
times,  have  suffered  for  the  truths  of  the  Son  of  God,' 
imd  to  transmit  them  to  Geneva,  to  be  inserted  io 
tlie  Book  of  Martj-m,  and  be  published  by  tlic  paston  I 
of  that  Church.  In  compliance  with  this  exhortatifflL  }- 
we  read  that  the  deputies  of  Beam  brought  with  thtni  ' 
(Jie  history  of  the  martyrs  of  that  province,  and  that  it  ' 
was  sent  nn  to  Geneva,  "Io  be  added  to  the  nestj^f 
pressiou  of  our  MartyroWgy."     \\.  \vp 
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this  period  the  Protestants  were  not  permitted  to  jml)- 
Ksli,  in  France,  the  account  of  their  mart\Ts ;  and  hence, 
sooner  than  lose  the  memory  of  those  they  so  sacredly 
revered,  they  had  recourse  to  Geneva.  So  impressed 
were  they  wth  the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking, 

1  that  in  the  last  Greneral  Assemhiy  which  sat,  in  1 6*  .5  J), 
ministers  are  hlamed  for  not  sufficiently  attending  tci 
this  express  article  of  ecclesiastical  appointment;  and  all 
provinces  and  particular  churches  are  re({uired  to  keep 
an  exact  record  of  memorable  events  conn(?cted  with 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  send  them,  "  by  a  care- 
ful hand,"  to  the  person  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
pile them  into  a  volume.  Nay,  a  partieuku:  pastor  is 
nominated  in  every  province,  to  whom  the  account  of 
these  remarkable  providences  was  to  be  directed.  JSuch 
care  as  this  was  at  once  a  proper  expression  of  j^ititude 
to  God  for  his  distinguishing  goodness  to  the  Church, 
and  also  an  important  mean  of  preventing  that  misa])- 
prehension  or  misrepresentation  to  which  Cliurcli  history 
is  too  frequently  exposed  in  the  hands  of  the  mere 
worldly  historian.  How  much  error,  as  to  tlie  <'arly 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  miglit  have  l)een  piv- 
vented  or  neutralized,  had  the  Church  more  cart  fully 
collected  and  preserved  the  memorials  of  her  most  pro- 
minent events. 

But  it  was  not  about  her  own  history  alone  that  the 
Church  of  France  discovered  so  much  interest.  She  <ti- 
couTdged  various  theological  works,  and,  among  others, 
a  history  of  the  persecuted  Albigensian  imd  Waldensian 
Christians,  by  M.  Perrin.  He  is  entreated  to  finisli  his 
history  of  their  true  condition  ;  and  all  having  memoirs 
of  the  *' doctrine,  discipline,  or  persecution  of  tln^se  ])(K>r 
saints  of  Christ,"  are  charged  to  transmit  them  with 
all  diligence  and  au^e.  Two  years  after,  a  draught  of 
the  history  was  laid  before  the  S3mod,  and  warmly 
approved,  and  five  of  the  brethren  were  appointed  to 
assist.  At  the  same  time,  the  Synod  agreed  to  aid  in 
bearing  his  great  expenses  in  books,  and  in  bringing  out 
the  first  impression.     This  show^  how  warm  was  the 


interest  wlrich  one  Protestant  Church,  in  those  davs, 
took  in  the  welfere  of  another,  and  how  anxious  that  of 
France  was  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  unjust)) 
aspersed.  There  were  many  similar  cases  of  encourage- 
ment to  authors.  The  thanks  of  the  Sjuod  of  Tonncin 
was  given  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Rivet  for  his  learned 
works  against  the  adversaries  of  the  truth,  and  sx 
hundred  livres  out  of  the  common  stock  of  all  the 
churches  were  awarded,  "  as  a  testimony  of  loTe  and 
honour ;"  while  M.  Blondel,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Church,  '^  hecauae  his  great  excellency  lieth  a 
Church  History  and  antiquity,  he  is  earnestly  desred 
to  follow  his  genius,  and  to  combat  and  confute  dw 
adversaries  with  that  weapon."  One  thousand  liviw 
are  awarded  him  to  buy  books ;  and  the  Synod  promiw 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  first  edition  of  his  woib. 
A  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  George  Thomson,  ■mkt 
was  a  minister  of  tbe  French  Church,  received  m  As 
same  way  three  hundred  livres,  to  assist  in  printing  a 
hook  in  French  on  the  Bomish  controversy.  Mr  Damd 
Chamier,  a  still  more  eminent  controversial  writer,  m» 
rec^uested  to  print  three  large  volumes  of  hia  woria  at 
once,  and  two  thousand  livres  were  advanced  hy  At 
Church  as  a  compensation  for  his  labour.  Bo  h^ilf 
were  his  works  valued,  that  the  Synod  of  Vitre  enWm 
into  a  bargain  with  the  printer  about  their  pubBcstiao. 
and  advanced  eight  thousand  livres  for  that  end,  aaxian 
that  the  book  should  be  sold  "  unto  the  paston  tf 
our  churches  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  rese  '  ' 
always  12  complete  copies  to  he  presented  unto 
revered  and  learned  author,  free  of  all  costs  and  du);gci 
whatsoever.''  The  character  of  those  works  shows  not 
sound  the  Church  was  on  the  c^eat  doctrines  of  tlie  06^ 
pel,  as  opposed  to  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  how  denmit 
<if  spreadmg  abroad  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  Chan^ 
dying  before  his  work  was  cornpleted,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  were  appointed,  in  1 64S,  to  Btaat 
it  at  the  public  expense.  Various  other  works  ware  to- 
dortaken  and  enconiaged  in  Aw  wtae  wsj  -,  «a^  ■* 


Drelincoarfs,  and  the  answers  to  Cardinal  Baronni*' 
CoiraplioDs  of  History,  and  to  Bcllarmint,  the  grent 
advocate  of  Rome.  But  we  have  time  to  refer  only  to 
one,  that  of  the  Lord  Du  Plessis,  on  the  Eucha^is^  The 
author  was  &  most  eminent  layman,  the  Governor  of 
Seinnor,  and  the  Church  manifested  the  deepest  intere^ 
in  his  work.  li  wonld  seem  that  he  had  consulted  the 
Synod  assetahling  at  Gergeau,  in  ICOt,  about  the  pubh- 
radon ;  for  they  write, — "  We  advise  him  to  send  his 
book  unto  Geneva,  because  of  the  advantage  of  libraries ; 
md  letters  nball  be  aont  to  our  brethren,  the  pastors 
there,  recommending  to  them  the  examination  and  the 
verifying  of  all  the  quotations  in  it."  Two  years  after, 
we  find,  that  the  pastors  and  professors  at  Geneva  gave 
Iheir  very  honourable  testimony,  and  the  Katjonal  Synod 
tvodered  their  hearty  thanks  to  his  lordship,  for  his 
great  zeal  and  affection  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  for  liis 
worthy  labours  in  its  defence.  At  the  same  time,  they 
order  it  "  to  be  printed  out  of  band,  believing  that  the  . 
Loid  will  give  bis  blessing  to  it."  The  Jesuits  of  Bor-  J 
deaux  were  so  incensed,  that  tbey  petitioned  the  Parlia-  ■ 
m^d  of  that  town  pubUcly  to  condemn  it  to  the  Sames,  4 
— a  request  which  it  does  not  B^pear  was  complied  with. 
.Many  and  important  were  the  services  which  Du  Plessis 
rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  1590  he  built  a 
church  for  the  Protestants  of  Saumur,  and  obtained  a 
pant  from  the  King  (Henry  IV.)  for  instituting  a  uni- 
versity there,  which  was  afterwards  carried  into  effect. 
He  wrote  an  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  king  on  the 
change  of  his  reli^on,  entreating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
continuance  of  his  favour  to  the  Protestants.  He  was 
instrumental  in  healing  a  controversy  between  Du.  Moulin 
and  Tilenus,  of  the  University  of  Sedan,  upon  the  effect 
of  the  union  of  the  natures  in  Christ ;  and  be  so  intimi- 
dated Cardinal  Du  Peiron,  by  his  -knowledge  of  the 
Romish  controversy,  that  the  Cardinal,  though  urged  by 
&e  king,  was  unwilling  to  encounter  him,  pleadmg,  as 
an  ^ology,  that  he  was  "  waiting  for  some  manuscripts  _ 
from  Rome." — an  expression  which  the  king  came  aStee-M 


vrsris  to  apply  as  a  proverb  to  those  who  made  idl« 
excuses,  saying,  "  I  see  you  stay  for  roanuscTipts  from 
Home  too," 

The  Protestant  Church  of  France,  however,  did  not 
only,  by  all  wise  menns,  encourage  the  pubhcation  of 
important  works ;  she  took  stejis  for  the  collecting  ot 
hooks  into  libraricB,  and  ibi  informing  her  mtnist«fs  and 
students  of  their  contents.  Among  eicpress  articles  of 
discipline  in  1601,  we  find  the  following  : — "  Richt^i 
churches  and  great  lords  are  entreated  to  erect  libianei 
for  the  benefit  of  their  ministers  and  proposans,"  that  ii. 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  same  call  is  earnestly 
repeated  six  years  later ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  chmchet 
which  are  addressed ;  the  Protestant  universities  aie 
exhorted  to  do  their  utmost  to  obtain  a  public  libnuy, 
"  and,  in  parlicular,  the  King  of  Spain's  Bible  in  man; 
languages,  printed  at  Antwerp,"  This  wm  in  l(i03. 
when  books  were  scarce,  and  expensive,  and  when  mi- 
nisters were  poor.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  a  PolV' 
glot  Bible  was  the  book,  above  all  others,  which  ne 
poor  persecuted  Protestant  Churches  of  France  wishedW 
stand  conspicuous  in  their  university  library.  It  showed 
at  once  their  love  of  Icamiug,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
so  was  not  an  inapt  type  of  their  tme  character  at  thai 
early  period. 


It  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  inform  our  reudere,  lh.it 
the  fine  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  the  wise  encounigemart 
of  theological  learning,  which  marked  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  was  shared  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  her  early  davs,  and  manifested  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  shall  give  a  few  iilustrations; — Wodrow,  in  Ids  MSl 
Collections  of  Lives  of  the  Befonnersi  published  by  the 
Maitland  Club  in  1 830,  relates,  in  his  account  of  Enkine 
of  I>un,  that,  in  1574,  the  General  Assembly  sent  cora- 
missioners  to  the  It^ent,  informing  liim,  that  t 
iindcTBtood,  on  good  authority,  that  a  French  p 
best  renown  next  to  Heniy  &e^\ieE 
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>rith  his  wife  and  family,  from  the  kingdom,  and  would 
be  glad  to  come  to  Scotland,  and  hring  3000  francs  of 
books  along  with  him,  and  would  print  whatever  he  was 
commanded  by  the  Church  ;  moreover,  that  not  a  book 
should  be  prihted  in  France  or  Germany,  but  that  it 
should  be  obtained  by  him,  simply  on  the  condition, 
that  the  General  Assembly  would  insure  him  300  nierks 
a-year.  It  is  added,  the  offer  is  "  so  comfortable  to  tlie 
kirk  and  country,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overseen," — 
a  plain  indication  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  Church, 
whether  she  were  able  to  avail  herself  of  the  proposal  or 
not  Some  years  before,  the  well-known  Robert  Pont 
translated  a  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  foreign  Churches, 
It  is  called  the  latter  confession  of  Helvetia,  and  is  sub- 
scribed by  the  Tigurines  and  the  Protestants  of  Berne, 
Schaffhausen,  Sangallia,  Milan,  Vienes,  Geneva,  Savoy, 
Polonia,  and  Hungary.  The  Assembly  highly  approve 
of  the  work,  and  order  it  to  be  printed.  As  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  have  printed 
this  work  with  her  public  sanction,  imless  her  own  sen- 
timents had  accorded  with  those  of  the  foreign  (.^hurches, 
the  fact  of  the  publication  is  a  proof  of  the  harmony  of 
tlie  early  Protestant  Churches.  The  only  parts  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  disapproved  were  those  which 
recognised  holidays — such  as  the  nativity,  circumcision, 
&c.  Hence,  she  sometimes  held  the  meeting  of  her 
Assembly  on  the  25th  December  (Christmas-day),  in- 
stead of  observing  it  as  a  sacred  day. 

In  1598,  Principal  Sharp  of  Glasgow  drew  up  licssons 
on  the  catechism  and  heads  of  religion.  This  work  the 
Assembly  ordered  to  be  printed,  deeming  it  "  necessary 
and  profitable."  Thus  the  Church  indicated  her  concern 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  as  well  as  for  the  literary 
improvement  of  her  ministers.  In  four  years  after,  she 
appointed  six  of  her  most  learned  men  to  revise  Mr  John 
Howison  s  Work,  in  three  volumes,  against  the  Popish 
champion  Bellarmine,  and  then  to  print  it,  thinking  "  it 
may  be  profitable  to  the  Kirk  of  God."  At  a  later  day 
(1642),  a  Lord  Scotstarvet,  like  the  late  Sir  John  Sin- 


clwr,  seems  to  liave  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  statistic^ 
account  of  Scotland.  Theminiater  of  each  parish,  was  to 
furnish  him  with  informatioa.  The  Church  countenanced 
the  undertaking,  and  promised  assistance.  I  find  that 
the  Sjnod  of  Fife,  "  conadering  the  worthiness  of  the 
work  tending  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,"  appointed  the 
ministers  within  its  bounds  to  fulfil  tlie  appointment  of 
the  General  Assembly.  This  surely  showed  a  patriotic 
as  well  as  literair  taste;  and  is  the  more  wonderful, 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  the  Church 
was  stru^ling  in  open  war  for  the  very  lives  of  her 
members.  Three  years  thereafter,  in  the  height  of  the 
contest,  we  find  the  General  Assembly  recommending  the 
Hebrew  grammar  of  Mr  John  Row,  the  grandson  of  the 
Keformer.  Every  minister  is  exhorted  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  copy,  in  order  to  promote  "  the  increase  of  the 
first  language;"  so  that  the  Church  did  not  n^leol  ' 
even  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature,  at  the  very  tiiiu 
that  she  was  raising  troops  and  sending  thera  forth  &» 
the  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  UbertieB  of  the 
nation.  At  a  still  later  day  (1658),  it  appears  that  the 
Presbytery  of  8t  Andrews,  having  seen  and  considered 
a  little  book  of  Dr  Colvile's,  lately  put  to  press,  they 
eomestlr  request  h'""  to  publish  more  of  the  bum 
kind.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  Latin  disquisition  on 
James  iv.  5,  and,  of  course,  was  intended  for  the  learned, 
Travelling  no  farther  ba<^  than  the  beginning  of  lart 
century,  we  meet  with  perpetual  recommendations  of 
good  books  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  1708,  a  Mr 
Semple,  the  minister  of  Liberton,  is  encouraged  ta 
write  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  all 
Presbyteries  are  enjoined  to  favour  him  with  materiaU 
and  assistance.  About  the  same  period,  a  sum  of  mon^ 
is  voted  to  a  minister  engaged  in  writing  a  Conunentaiy 
on  the  Scriptures.  The  excellent  works  of  Bimting,  *■ 
^thfiil  minister  of  the  Church,  who  died  when  a  yoanE 
man,  were  recommended  by  the  Assembly  of  1704,  ana 
Biuns  of  money  were  repeatedly  voted  to  his  family,  out 
of  respect  to  the  father,     Wodrow's  History  was  not 


only  Tecommendcd,  but  it  appears  tfaat,  in  1743,  £30 
were  paid  to  the  Key.  Mr  Wodrow  of  Eastwood,  fijr 
manuscripts.  Ptrections  were  given  to  obtain  the  mann- 
Kript  writings  of  the  eiuinent  SBmuel  Rutherford  on 
£ather  and  laaiah  ;  and  a  Mr  Cmrie,  minister  of  King- 
hssie,  was  presented  with  £fiO  for  his  able  Vindioition 
of  the  Church.  The  works  of  Poole,  at  least  his  Anno- 
tMions,  Durham,  Flavet,  P.  Gillespie  on  the  Covenunts, 
Raiding  on  the  Saerameiits,  Blackwell's  Methodua  Evan- 
getievg,  &c.,  are  all  recommended.  Nor  was  the  recom- 
mendation confined  to  books  strictly  theological.  Other 
■works,  such  as  M'C'ohn'8  Dictionary,  Sir  Nicolas  Trot 
flu  Oriental  Learning,  Maitland'a  History  of  Scotland, 
»eet  with  the  same  encooragenient.  Nay,  like  the  Pro- 
testant Chnrch  of  France,  steps  were  taken  for  erery 
"resbytery  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  library.  This  was 
ronely  recommended  in  1727 ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
fliat  in  the  l>eginning  of  that  century,  not  fewer  than 
^00  libraries  were  sent  down  from  London,  chiefly  for 
he  use  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

It  is  remarkable  how  similar  are  the  plans  pursued  by 
jfxA  men,  in  different  countries  and  periods,  in  doing 
sood.  and  that  without  any  concert.  It  would  seem, 
ttat  the  same  evils  surest  the  same  remedies ;  and 
doubtless  all  good  men  are  under  the  guidance  of  one 
^■nd  the  same  good  Spirit.  Most  of  the  fiicts  to  which 
^1  have  referred,  are  passed  over  by  dvil  or  ecclesiasfieal 
lustorians,  as  too  minute  ;  but  the  real  cliaracter  of  a 
Church  may,  like  the  real  character  of  an  individual,  be 
Itetter  learned  from  the  little  minute  proceedings  of  or- 
idinaiy  life,  than  from  greater  events,  in  which  motives 
■»^  gen^^ly  much  more  mixed.  Though  there  were 
_,  Tticular  circumstances  in  the  history  both  of  France 
■nd  Scotland,  which  demanded,  on  the  part  of  their 
Cthurches,  a  special  attention  to  the  culture  of  knowledge 
&nd  learning, — though  authors  are  not  now  so  dependent 
Ml  the  recommendations,  whether  of  individuals  or  cor- 
'poiBte  bodies,  for  their  success,  as  they  were  of  o[d,-^stiU 
there  can  be  little  question  that  a  great  deal  migtitW 
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done  by  the  General  Assembly  and  other  Church  oourt^ 
in  aiding  and  encouraging  well  qualified  men  in  the 
prosecution  of  particular  studies,  and  in  the  defence  <^ 
assailed  truth,  whether  by  public  thanks,  or  rewards,  or 
more  substantial  assistance ; — and  now  that  the  influence 
of  the  press  is  so  predominant,  the  call  to  such  measures 
is  the  more  urgent. 


Section  II. — The  Churches  op  France  and  Scotland 
SHOW  Love  for  the  Word  op  God. 

The  period  of  history  at  present  under  consideration 
stretches  from  1596  to  1660.  This  was  the  chief  period 
during  which  the  Protestant  Church  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  poor  and  imperfect  as 
that  protection  often  was.  I  am  noticing  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the 
Church  throughout  this  era;  and  in  the  last  sectioi^ 
referred  to  her  strong  loye  of  theological  and  other 
knowledge,  and  anxiety  to  diffuse  it,  as  evinced  in  h&c 
encouragement  of  the  publication  of  good  books,  and ' 
collecting  them  into  libraries. 

We  must  now  turn,  for  a  little,  to  the  love  which 
SHE  SHOWED  FOR  THE  AVoRD  OF  GoD.  Already  have 
we  seen  that  the  Reformers  in  France  early  discovered 
a  strong  partiality  for  the  Scriptures.  One  of  their  first 
steps,  four  and-twenty  years  before  they  were  publicly 
organized  into  a  Church,  was  to  translate  the  Word  of 
God  into  their  native  tongue ;  and,  after  the  dreadful 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  Church  encouraged - 
the  issuing  of  improved  versions,  both  at  Geneva  and 
Rochelle ;  and,  under  God,  she  was  very  much  indebted 
to  the  light  thus  diffused,  for  the  measure  of  success 
with  which  she  stood  out  the  dreadfhl  persecution  to 
which  she  was  subjected.  When  we  look  into  the 
period  of  which  I  at  present  write,  we  find  the  same 
love  for  the  Scriptures,  and  anxiety  to  spread  abroad 
:their  blessed  knowledge.     It  has  been  common,  of  late. 
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for  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  feeling  how 
odious  is  the  position  which  their  Church  has   long 
occupied  as  the  enemy  of  the  Scriptures,  now  to  turn 
round  and  appeal  to  the  various  translations  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  made  of  the  "Word  of  God,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  into  many  European  languages,  even  before  the 
eia  of  the  Reformation.     It  is  certain  that  such  transla- 
tions were  occasionally  made,  but  how  often  did  they 
consist  of  mere  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  most  ex- 
pensive forms  ?     How  often  were  they  a  mere  literary 
curiosity,  or  a  Popish  paraphrase  ?     How  frequently  did 
the  translator  and  the  readers   suffer  for  their  pains? 
And  how  certainly  were  the  body  of  the  people  always 
prevented,  alike  by  their  own  inability  to  read,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  priest,  fi-om  generally  availing  them- 
selves of  the  Word  of  Life  ?     Not  a  few  were  the  copies 
which  were  ignominiously  burned  and  destroyed.     Far 
different  were  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.     They  were  built  upon  the  Bible,  rejoiced  in 
it,  lai^ely  diffused  it,  and  called  upon  all  to  read  it,  and 
regulate  their  faith  and  practice  accordingly.     Never 
did  they  shrink  from  the  Scriptures,  and  far  less  destroy 
them  as  a  noxious  book.     The  Church  of  France,  in 
1603,   complains  of  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  the 
Bibles  printed  at  Geneva ;  and  the  General  Assembly 
\mte  to  their  brethren  there,  not  to  take  amiss  that  they 
preferred  the  Bibles  of  Rochelle.     So  zealous  were  the 
French  Protestants  in  the  cause  of  Bible  dissemination, 
that  they  appointed  a  standing  printer  and  publisher ; 
and,  in  the  year  referred  to,  "  exhort  him  to  hasten  a 
new  impression,  and  to  vend  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  pos- 
sible.**    And  why  ?     That  the  Word  of  God  might  be 
accessible  to  all,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.     AVhat 
a  contrast  to  an  Italian  Popish  version  of  thirteen  vol- 
umes, and  a  Spanish  one  of  eighteen  volumes!     To 
make  the  new  French  version  admit  of  easier  reference, 
one  of  the  ministers  is  requested  to  make  "  a  good  index  " 
to  it.     There  are  few  better  signs  of  the  religious  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  at  the  present  day,  than  the  strong 
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wr  Bibles  with  references,  even  where  a  com- 
1  copy  is  already  possessed.  In  IGOO,  we  read  of  the 
printer  at  Rochelle  bria^ng  out  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  a  leaser  form,  "  ana  that  might  easily  be  carried 
any  where  in  the  pocket,"  and  of  hsts  being  added  ol 
those  texts  which  ate  most  proper  and  pertinent  for  con- 
firming the  truth  and  confuting  error.  And  eight  years 
later,  we  read  of  a  printer  at  Montauban  publishing  ao 
octavo  New  Testament.  In  this  last  case  the  errata 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  Assembly,  justly  jealous  fw 
the  honour  of  the  Ward  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
Church,  ordered  the  pastors  to  recall  and  cancel  it.  All 
these  things  indicate  zeal  for  Bible  circulation  in  a  right 
way.  And  the  general  result  of  the  transbitton  and  cii- 
culation  of  the  Scriptures  in  France,  and  other  nations 
generally,  is  well  stated  by  Diodati,  professor  at  Geneva, 
in  a  letter  to  the  French  Church,  asking  their  penniBsioD 
for  his  Latin  and  French  translation  in  the  year  1 C3T  : — 
"  Antiquity  reaped  much  fruit  this  way,  as  St  Augus- 
tine and  divers  others  have  witnessed ;  but  the  ChriBiiun 
Church  in  our  days  hath  enjoyed  it  most  abcndantly. 
For  the  sweet  odours  disperst  abroad  by  the  new  |raii»- 
lationa  of  the  Bible  in  divers  languages,  within  these 
S.'i  or  30  years,  is  wonderfiil,  and  they  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  edifying,  instractioii,  and  coniimiatioa 
of  saints.  The  English  translation,  for  its  great  fideli^ 
and  clearness,  weareth  a  shining  crown  of  glory  upon  il* 
head ;  those  two  German  ones  of  Piscator  and  Cranmui, 
for  their  noble  qualities  and  «>nditions,  are  exceeding 
useful,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good ;  the  new 
Foloniau,  made  and  printed  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince 
of  Kadzeville,  is  of  that  esteem  to  allure  the  preset 
king  of  Poland  to  read  it,  and  to  enamour  bini  of  it, 
though  he  be  a  prince  of  a  contrary  religion  ;  the  new 
Dutch  translation,  which  is  just  now  coming  into  tlw 
world,  sets  persons  a-lunging  for  it,  because  of  the  excel- 
lency of  its  work,  the  number  and  abilities  of  its  work- 
men,  the  time  they  have  spent  in  the  doing  of  it, 
for  the  great  helps  the  Loy(W  tit;vtts  tj»;wtra.l  liav. 
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them  to  effect  it ;  and  the  Old  Testament,  which  it 

ivorking  off  at  Zurich,  in  the  purest  ywitaer  lan- 

^ ;,  most  needs  be  of  a  rjiaed  worth,  by  that  taste 

had  of  the  New,  which  is  already  printed ;  the  new 

h  translation  of  Cyprian  de  V^era  hath  produced 

ible  efiects  in  Spain,  no  less  than  300Q  copies  hav- 

penetrated,  by  secret  ways  and  conveyances,  into  the 

y  bowels  of  that  kingdom.     Let  others  publish  tlie 

friit  of  my  Italian  yersion  hoth  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

j|f  it  were  expedient  and  becoming  mc,  I  could  bring 

farth  numerous  examples  of  it,  and  those  also  attested 

ij  peiwms  of  unataint^  credit  and  reputation." 


^  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  many  interesting' 
hcts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  parallel 
similar  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  France, 
d  the  resemblance  does  not  fait  in  the  matter  of  the 
Boiptures.     So  eariy  as  1526,  many  copies  of  Tyndale's 
KTBion,  which  was  printed  on  the  Continent,  found  their 
mj  into  Scotland,  and  were  very  gencmlly  read.    This, 
nridi  the  use  of  other  means,  so  hastened  on  the  Refor- 
nation,  that,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years,  the  Par- 
ftament  decreed  it  to  be  lawfiil  to  all  to  read  the  Word 
God.     Hitherto  it  had  been  death  to  attempt  it ;  and 
dtoi^h  this  act  did  not  secure  a  universal  protection ; 
Ihan^i,  in  spile  of  it,  men  continued  to  be  burnt  by  the 
Topi^  priests,  for  no  other  crime  than  possessing  or 
Hading  the  Scriptures,  still  the  decision  of  Parliaineut 
I  fiidlowed  wii  the  best  eflect.     "  Then,"  says  Knox, 
tight  have  been  seen  the  Bible  lying  almost  upon 
««ty  gentleman's  table.   The  New  Testament  was  borne 
sbout  in  many  men's  hands."     As  might  have  been 
expected,  under  such  influences,  the  Refbrmation  grew 
in  strength,  and  in  1560  had  risen  to  such  a  magni- 
tude, that  the  Protestant  Church  became  the  recognised 
Oliurch  of  the  country.     In  the  same  year  the  English 
wilts  at  Geneva  made  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  which  many  valuable  notes  we 


This  yersion  was  used  by  Knox,  and  was  circulated  to 
a  great  extent,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  As 
printing  had  originated  on  the  Continent,  so  it  could  be 
executed  more  cheaply  and  perfectly  there  than  in  this 
country.  Hence,  for  a  long  time,  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  chiefly  intended  for  Great  Britam, 
were  printed  in  some  of  the  large  Protestant  continental 
towns,  and  then  imported.  So  early,  however,  as  1565, 
the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Scotch  metre,  issued  from  the 
humble  printing  press  of  Scotland ;  and  about  the  some 
time  an  impression  of  the  Geneva  Scriptures,  to  the 
extent  of  7000  copies,  was  carried  to  poor  Popish  Ire- 
land, and  sold  in  the  course  of  two  years.  This  shows 
how  strong  was  the  thirst  for  Bible  knowledge  at  that 
early  period.  It  had  been  well  if  it  had  been  nourished 
into  growing  power  through  succeeding  years.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  our  fathers  not  only  fully  pro- 
vided themselves  vnth  the  Scriptures,  but  in  1567  had 
the  Book  of  Common  Order,  vnth  Knox's  prayers,  trans- 
lated into  Gaelic ;  and  Dr  M'Crie  doubts  not  that,  in 
the  same  century,  they  had  the  Psalms  in  Gaelic.  One 
might  be  ready  to  think  that  books  could  be  of  little  use 
to  a  population  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Highlanders. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Lee,  that  reading  and  writing  were  not,  even  at  that 
period,  very  rare  accomplishments  in  Argyleshire,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  that  the  complaints 
were  more  frequent  that  there  were  no  good  books,  than 
that  there  were  not  persons  able  to  read  them.  If  even 
the  Gaelic  population  formed  thus  early  an  object  of 
Christian  care  and  attention  to  the  Church,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Lowland  population  were  watched  over 
vdihy  if  possible,  still  more  parental  affection.  Well  as 
Scotland  was  supplied  with  the  Word  of  God,  both  from 
England  and  the  Continent,  she  would  bring  out  an 
edition  for  herself:  accordingly,  in  1575,  proposals  were 
made,  by  a  printer,  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  publish 
an  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures  from  the  Geneva 
version.     The  Church  cordially  entered  into  the  plan, 
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aad  by  way  of  encouraging  the  work,  it  was  agreed  that 
Imrghs  and  parishes  shoiild  advance  money  to  defray  the 
expense,  on  the  nnderstanding  that,  to  thoHe  who  thus 
wntributed,  tte  Bible,  when  printed,  should  be  cheaper, 
B^ent  Morton  sabscribed  a  lai^  sum, — not  from  the 
{iudUc  purse,  for  no  edition  of  the  Scriptures  was  pub- 
litJied   in  Scotland  at  that  period,  at  tjie  Oovcmment 
I  npenae,  but  from  the  collections  of  parishes  ordered  by 
I  the  Church.     Thus  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible 
I  erer  printed  in  Scotland,  was  published,  with  a  dedica- 
I  don  to  the  king,  in  1579 ;  and  it  was  required  hy  Act 
t  of  Parliament,  and  under  a  penalty  of  £10,  tlmt  every 
1  family  should  have  a  Dible  and  a  Psalm-book,  and 
I  teiudiers  were  appointed  to  see  that  this  act  was  carried 
I  into  effect.     Whatevo'  some  may  think  of  the  apparent 
I  Sererity  of  this  law,  none  can  question  the  zeal  for  the 
I  dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God  which  it  discovers. 
I  Mr  Robert  Pont  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
'  Hy,  ia  1 574,  to  overlook  Arbuthnot's  edition  of  the  Bible, 
md  to  f<«in  a  calendar,  which  was  prefixed  to  it.     His 
ddll  in  history,  chronology,  and  the  learned  languages 
fitted  him  for  this  work.     During  the  next  45  years  no 
fresh  edition  of  the  whole  Scriptures  issued  from  the 
press  of  Scotland ;  but  in  1010,  the  same  printer  repub- 
lished  the  same  version,  with  the  exception  of  some 
ctmnge  on  the  New  Testament,  taken  from  another  ver- 
idon ;  and  the  Synods  required  every  parish  church  to 
have  a  copy,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine.    We  must  not 
imagine,  however,  that  these  two  native  editions  sup- 
plied all  the  wants  of  Scotland  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
inry.     No ;  we  read  of  the  Scotch  printer  brindng  out 
an  English  edition  «-ith  the  ScoU^h  Psalms,  at  Dort,  in 
IGOl,  evidently  for  the  use  of  our  country,  where  such 
Psalms  could  alone  be  in  demand;  and,  in  axldition  to 
tluB,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  that  both  in  London  and 
on  the  Continent  there  were  a  multitude  of  editions  of 
the  Psalms  and  Cateolusnis,  and  the  whole  Bibles  pub- 
"•  -•  '  ^(iie  Scotch  market.     It  is  kni-.«-n  lUiit  there 
I  do  >Jit4»ns  of  buoli^aiua'ft  Vdeliaa 
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im^rtedinto  this  oountry,  during  the  4j  jeax»o!  vhiA 
I  speiik.  In  tiie  some  space  of  time,  it  is  estimated, 
there  could  not  be  less  thmi  100  editions  of  the  various 
translations  of  the  Bible  printed  in  England,  and  that 
not  less  than  20  of  these  were  absorbed  by  Scotland : 
and  the  number  of  copies  in  these  editions  was  not  smsQ 
or  inconsiderable.  It  appeals  that  one  impression,  ikt  a 
later  day,  amounted  to  nearly  fiOOO  copies,  and  that  the 
demand  for  the  Psalms  in  metre  was  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  yearly,  The  annual  copies  of  the  nbole  Scrip- 
tures cannot  be  estimated  at  a  much  lower  number,  and 
considering  the  comparative  poverty  and  small  popid&- 
lion  of  Scotland,  what  an  idea  do  these  facte  suggest  of 
the  rehgious  spirit  of  our  fathers,  their  devoted  love, 
and  unwearied  use  of  the  Wonl  of  God.  It  is  u  curioui 
but  interesting  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  vicwi 
which  I  have  been  presenting,  that  in  1637,  when  then 
was  an  open  resistance  to  the  imposition  of  the  £nglid 
service-book,  it  is  said  a  shower  of  small  clasp  BiU«* 
followed  the  stool  of  Jenny  Geddes,  amounting,  in  nura- 
her,  (o  "  whole  pockfulU," — proving  at  once  tlie  indignu- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  the  abundance  of  the  ScripnuM. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  we  are  assured  by  KirkUm, 
that  "every  family  had  a  Bible,  and  was  able  to  trad 
it ;"  and  20  years  again  after  that,  in  days  of  hot  anJ 
intolerable  persecution,  we  find  the  king's  printer  in 
Scotland  bitterly  coraplmning  of  "  great  sums  of  money " 
being  daily  expended  upon  foreign  Bibles,  that  is,  Bnglwi 
Bibles  printed  out  of  Scotland. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  pursue  the  investigation  farther, 
with  reference  to  English  Bibles ;  but  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  mcntign  a  few  fiicts,  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Gaelic  language.  The  Protcstnal 
Church  of  France  had  only  to  provide  for  one  hui^uaffOi 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland  had  to  provide  fiv 
tiTO,  We  have  seen  that  even  in  the  IdUi  century  ihsfs 
IB  reason  to  believe  the  Psahns  of  David  wore  circulalwl 
iii  the  Gaelic  tongue ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  12| 
about  1 650,  we  find  the  SjnoA  o^  Kt^^Xc  ^'iJa^ialuj 
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first  50  Psalms  in  the  samp  languR^.  Twenty-sereajaara' 
later,  or  about  1687,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  of  lymdoii.' 
A  name  dear  to  every  Christian  heart,  hod  tlie  Irish  Bible 
of  Bishop  Bedell  pubhshed  at  his  own  espense.  and  2011 
copies  sent  down  to  the  Highlands,  on  the  conditions 
tliat  the  ministers  should  "read  some  chapters  orery 
Lord's  day  to  the  people,"  and  that  the  Bible  should  hv 
Taken  care  of  "'  as  for  the  use  of  the  parish."  This  read*, 
ing  of  the  Word  of  God  excited  great  interest,  so  niuchli 
su  that  the  Bible  travelled  through  different  parts  of  tbev 
parish  daring  the  ivhole  week,  and  was  restored  upon! 
the  Satnrday  erening  or  the  Sabbath  rooming,  that  it 
BUgfat  be  read  publicly  to  the  assembled  muititwdc,  as  a 
part  of  divine  worship ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  vducarr 
eHect  of  even  this  imperfect  difliision  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Word,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  troubles 
whicli  followed  the  reroluiion  of  1688,  in  the  Highlands, 
scarcely  any  of  the  natives  who  had  received  Kbics,  or 
Wen  instmcted  iiom  them,  were  implicated  in  hostility 
iij  due  RevoludoD  Settlement. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  an  impression  of  the 
Iri^  oc  Gaelic  Bible  was  printed  in  London,  and  3000 
nipies  of  the  Bible,  10(10  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
3U00  Catechisms  transmitted  to  the  care  of  the  agent  of 
llie  Chmrch  of  Scotland,  for  distribntion  in  the  Highlaiidsn 
and  Islands.  It  is  an  interesting  lact,  that  £100(1  ticois," 
or  £83,  e.  8d.,  Sterhng,  were  given  out  of  the  vacant^ 
stipends,  for  binding  the  Gaelic  Bibles,  and  the  balance,i' 
if  iere  were  any,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  publication  tiv 
a  new  edition.  The  Rev.  Robert  Kirk  of  Aberfoyle> 
fint  translated  the  Psalms  into  Gaelic  verse,  and  altered' 
Bed^'s  Bible  from  Irish  to  Gaelic,  and  published  it  in 
Roman  letter  in  1600.  In  169j),  n  fund  was  begun  by 
the  Church  for  printing  another  impression;  and  IB 
years  later  there  is  an  earnest  demand,  from  several 
(ilaees,  for  more  Bibles,  bo  much  so,  that  tlie  Conmiission 
we  entreated  to  do  their  best  endeavour  to  procure 
tlian.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cooftasion  of  Faith  and  the 
CMeebisTM^   p'JiicA  contain  a  large  body  of  Sctiptvaa; 
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tranBlated  and  publislied.  So  early  as  1708  a 
letter  is  Tvritteu  to  the  Synod  of  Argyle,  reqiieating  them 
to  undertake  the  work.  Shortly  after,  a  collectioii  is 
made  to  defray  the  expense  ;  and  in  1714  the  Confession 
appeared,  and  t^n  years  later  the  two  Catechisms.  This 
was  a  most  important  publication,  and  quite  in  keepinp 
with  the  other  eiertions  of  the  Church  at  the  same 
period,  to  provide  the  destitute  parts  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  with  the  blessings  of  religious  instructiiw. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eentuiy,  a  work  was  revited 
and  enlarged,  in  which  the  Church  had  been  engaged 
many j'ears before.  Bursaries  of  £10  a-year  wereraiard 
by  the  Synods  for  the  encouragement  and  support  "f 
young  men  at  college,  having  the  Gaelic  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Irish  language.  These  were  continued  for  kur 
years  to  each  student,  and  strict  care  was  taken  not 
only  as  to  the  punctual  payment,  but  as  to  the  real 
Gaelic  knowledge  and  acquirements  of  the  young  men 
at  college.  In  IJOi,  when  the  Lowlands  bad  come  tn 
be  well  supplied  ivith  ministers,  one-half  of  the  buraaties. 
which  had  served  as  an  encouragement  to  young  men 
liaving  English,  were  transferred  for  the  use  of  thme 
having  Gaelic.  About  tlie  same  period,  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  began  its 
inestimably  important  labours ;  and  by  the  esbtblishment 
of  schools,  the  translation  of  works  of  practical  divinity, 
the  employment  of  catechists,  and  the  establishment  of 
Ubraiies,  was  honoured  to  effect  a  vast  amount  of  good, 
which  eternity  alone  mil  he  able  ftJly  to  reveal.  Vim 
it  not  that  I  wish,  at  present,  to  restrict  the  reado^ 
attention  to  the  Gaelic  Scriptures,  I  might  mention  many 
pleasing  proofs  of  the  zeal,  both  of  the  Church  taid  of 
the  Society,  in  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Highlands.  To  recur  to  the  Scriptures :  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  upon  any  document  whidi 
shows  that  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Gaelic  languogt!,  mft 
translated,  in  Scotluid,  previous  to  1767  ;  yet,  from  &« 
JBgJety  displayed  in  otlier  ways,  to  promote  Aet\ '  ~~"' 
^^      i/fibe  Hi);hliin<l  ^i(iyii5pA'TO,aBi,^^^^^ 
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tKere  were  copies  in  England,  I  eannot  doubt  that 
Y  were  obtained  from  London.  The  delay  of  the 
translation  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been 
g  to  an  unhappy  idea,  in  which  even  intelligent  and 
men  concurred,  after  the  sad  Popish  rebeltions  in 
T15  and  17-13,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  civilizatian 

the  Highlands,  iu  the  iirat  instance,'  to  abolish  their 
Bgu^e.  This  impression,  by  no  means  an  unnatural 
IB,  of  course^  for  a  time,  postponed  the  translation'  into 
aelic,  but  gave  new  animation  to  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
'ns  tlirough  English  channels.     After  trial  for  a  season 

vaa  found  that  this  was  not  the  way  of  getting  rid  of 

i  language,  and  that  the  Christian  instruction,  con- 
ned through  the  raedium  of  English,  was  partial  and 
iperfect.  Uence  good  men  recurred  to  the  former 
an  of  reaching  the  people  through  the  Word  of  God, 
uislated  into  their  native  language  ;  and  in  1787,  the 
ew  Testament,  translated  by  the  Kev.  James  Stewart, 
f  Kjllin,  under  the  care  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
npagating  Christian  Knowledge,  was  published  in 
L  edition  of  not  leas  than  10,000  copies.  It  may  be 
icntioned  that  the  great  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  heartily 
roved  of  the  object,  and  encouraged  the  translator 
I  His  important  undertaking.  Thirty  years  after,  a 
Kond  edition  was  published  by  the  same  society,  of 
ntrse  belbre  the  days  of  the  Bible  Society,  amounting 
J  the  immense  impression  of  nearly  22,000  copies. 
^«'  Old  Testament  was  published  in  parts  as  it  was 
Mistated.  Collected  together,  it  was  printed  in  1802, 
)  the  Kttent  of  5000  copies;  and  five  years  after- 
^wrds  an  edition  of  20,000.  In  1810  the  Old  Society 
linted  the  New  Testament  anew,  in  an  edition  of 
0,000  copies,  so  that  in  about  49  years  it  bad  been 
istnimental,  under  God,  in  putting  60,000  copies  of 
Ite  Gaelic  Scriptures  into  circulation,  without  counts 

g  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  editions  of 
.  e  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  latter  of 
rbich  now  came  into  considerable  circulation.     It  is 
mtereiUng  fact  'bat  so  early  as  1 782,  collectiona  weie 
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made  throughout  the  Church,  and  in  subsequent  yean 
repeatedly  renewed,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  Gadic 
translation.  In  1816,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
revise  part  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  was  done;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  a 
quarto  edition  was  brought  out  under  the  care  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  and  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  for  excel- 
\en<*e  is  not  surpassed,  it  is  understood,  by  most  modem 
versions  of  the  Scriptures.  So  impressed  were  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  with  the  great  services  which  had  been 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  moral  and  reh- 
gious  interests  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  labours  of  the 
late  eminent  Reverend  Dr  Stewart  of  Luss,  son  of  Mr 
Stewart  of  Killin,  as  a  translator  of  the  daelic  Scrip- 
tures, that  in  1820  they  awarded  him  the  sum  of  £1000. 
Previous  to  that  period,  and  since,  various  large  impreB- 
sions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  published  by  the  Britisk 
and  Foreign,  and  latterly  by  the  Edinbuigh,  Bible  So- 
ciety; and  instead  of  perpetuating  the  language,  ifM 
believed,  that  never  was  the  anxiety  to  acquire  English 
stronger  or  more  general  in  the  Highlands  than  at 
the  present  time. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  both  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France,  and  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  were 
remarkable  for  their  love  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  their 
anxiety  to  disseminate  it ;  and  what  higher  testimony 
could  be  given  in  behalf  either  of  an  individual  or  a 
Church  ?  Next  to  the  love  of  God  himself,  what  is 
more  beautiful  or  befitting  than  the  love  of  his  Word. 
Indeed  they  are  identical.  Few  tests  of  religious  char- 
acter are  better  or  more  conclusive,  than  the  way  in 
which  men  feel  towards  the  Scriptures,  and  in  which 
they  treat  the  Scriptures.  How  often  does  the  Psalmist 
tell  us  of  his  love  for  the  Word  of  Gt)d ;  and  whatever 
scoffers,  and  the  supporters  of  an  apostate  Church  may 
allege  to  the  contrary,  the  benefits  which  attend  the 
wide  and  indiscriminate  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  are 
Jnculculahlc,     The  12,000,000  of  copies  which  have 


been  scattered,  during  the  last  30  years,  by  the  Bihle 
Society,  may  seem  a  vast  number,  and  some  may  think 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  fruit;  but  could  we 
estimate  how  much  evil  has  been  prevented,  which,  but 
for  them,  would  have  burst  forth,  how  much  substantial 
good  has  actually  been  wrought  out,  and  what  trains 
have  been  laid  for  infinitely  more  in  the  future,  no 
philanthropist,  and  much  more  no  Christian,  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  approve  o^  yea,  to  rejoice  in 
the  sacrifice. 


SECTION  III. ^THE  CHURCHES  OF  FRANCE  AND  SCOTLAND 

PROMOTE  EDUCATION  AND  THEOLOGICAL  LEARNINC;. 

In  the  last  Section,  I  directed  the  reader  s  attention  to 
the  love  which  the  Protestant  ChurcK  of  France  showed 
for  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  exertions  she  used  to  dis- 
seminate it  among  her  people  in  60  of  tlie  yeiirs  which 
elapsed  between  me  granting  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes;  in  other  words,  between  159G  and 
1660.  I  have  now  to  call  his  attention  to  the  zeal 
which  she  discovered  for  a  sound  and  THOuoirciir  edu- 
cation, AND    ALSO   THEOLOGICAL   LEARNING,   during  the 

same  period. 

From  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  progress  of  art  and  science,  and  the  im- 
proved modes  of  education  which  have  lately  been 
introduced,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  present  is  the 
only  age  in  which  the  claims  of  knowledge  arc  under- 
stood, and  to  look  >vith  disparagement  upon  the  attain- 
ments of  all  former  periods ;  but  such  an  impression  is 
unjust  and  erroneous.  Of  course,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  past  cannot  compete  with  the  present 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  early  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  showed  as  enlightened  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  knowledge,  and,  according  to  tlieir 
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circnmstances,  made  as  great  sacrifices  to  spieBd  it  abnad;  ' 
as  any  of  its  frienda  in  modem  limea.  Every  senuble 
and  pious  man,  in  whatever  age  he  lives,  must  wish  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  to  be  universally  known ;  and  he  oau 
scarcely  do  so,  without  valuing  the  other  works  of  God, 
and  wishing  a  knowledge  of  them  to  be  widely  diffiised. 
All  Ood's  works  are  connected  together,  and  reflect 
mutuiil  light  and  fresh  illustrations  on  each  other.  The 
reason  why  general  knowledge  was  not  so  widely  com- 
municated in  former  as  in  present  times,  is  uot  that 
Christian  men  were  indifferent  about  it,  but  that  it  did 
not  esist.  Had  it  been  accessible,  such  was  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held,  it  would  have  been  diffiised;  '. 
but  no  science  cau  be  propagated  till  it  is  established  , 
and  ascertained.  In  defect  of  knowledge  as  to  existing  ' 
things,  our  ancestors  betook  themselves  and  their  child- 
ren to  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  dealt  in  the  study 
of  antiquity  to  a  degree  in  which  they  far  surpass  tlii 
men  of  modem  days.  This  shows  that  they  were  not 
cardeas  about,  and  far  less  hostile  to,  the  claims  rf  know- 
ledge ;  and,  in  all  fairness,  such  considerations  shonM 
he  attended  to  in  making  a  comparatiTe  estimate  of  the 
love  of  knowledge  in  fenner  and  present  times.  True 
religion  almost  necessarily  drawing  along  with  it  the 
study  and  dissemination  of  the  "WorA  of  Chid,  must  ever 
supply  at  once  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  genei^ 
acquisition  of  elementary  education,  and  the  best  in- 
centive to  the  attainment  of  those  higher  brjnches  of 
knowledge  which  are  essential  to  the  defence  and  eluci- 
dation  of  divine  truth.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore^ 
to  find,  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  which,  in 
her  early  days,  was  remarkably  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  true  religion,  should  have  laboured  to  bestow  a  scrip- 
tural education  upon  all  her  youth,  and  a  high  profes- 
monal  education,  in  addition,  upon  iUI  who  were  destined 
to  minister  at  her  altars.  Thus  did  she  approve  benelf 
the  friend  of  the  best  knowledge,  and  the  best  interes&i 

1  have  already  referred  to  the  indications  which  she 
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_  pTeof  this  spirit  from  the  very  beginning;  of  her  exist- 

lee,  from   the  middle  of  the  16[h  century  down  to 

«  establiabtuent  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  Tarious 

i  and  cununs,  by   which  she  provided  that  the 

lurches  should  take  care  schools  be  erected,  and  the 

oath  instructed ;   and  also  that  money  be  raised  by 

nfldieiitial  members  of  the  Church,  and  by  Presbyteries 

1  Synods,  for  maintaining  young  men  of  piety  and 

promi^ng  parts  at  the  university,  preparatory  to  their 

mming  fortli  aa  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     I  sliall  not 

(Kur  to  these  measures,  but  shall  shortly  advert  to  their 

nuinteiiance  and  enlargement,  in  the  later  period  of 

(fhich  I  now  write  ;  that  is,  during  a  great  part  of  the 

17th  century. 

Though  the  Church  of  France  was  conBiderably  re- 
duced in  strength,  and  was  exposed  to  perpetual  and 
hamasing  interference  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  still 
nich  Kas  ber  lore  of  literature,  and  philosophy,  and 
theological  science,  that  she  could  boast  of  not  leas  than 
five  univeraitiea,  those  of  Montauban,  Saumur,  Niames, 
Monlpellier,  and  Sedan.     She  attempted,  in  1G19,  to 
rear  a  College  of  Philosophy  and  Literature  at  Charen- 
ton,  hut  w~ds  frustrated  by  the  Papists.     Nor  was  this 
sll.     Uissatistied  with  the  acquisitions  which  were  made 
in  the  learned  languages  at  Uie  elementary  and  private 
schools,  she,  in  ICDT,  used  means,  and  successfully,  for 
raising  a  college  or  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  thic- 
l*en  provinces  into  which  the  Protestant  Church  was 
ilivided,  where  young  men  might  be  trained  preparatory 
to  entering  on  their  university  course,  and  by  which 
they  might  be  better  enabled  to  profit  by  that  course. 
The  umvemties  and  bursaTa  were  originally  supported 
by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  and  churches,  and 
tie  fil'th  part  of  the  money  contributed  for  the  poor ; 
L  bnt  this  proving  inadequate  and  precarious,  it  was  made 
^•me  of  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the 
I'QoTcnimcnt  should  contribute  an  annual  sum  to  the 
I  Church  of  135,000  livies :  of  this  the  universities  re- 
I  ceived  between  12,000  and  13,000  livTCS,  and  each  oi 
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the  provincial  colleges  IQO  crowns.  Even  wi4 
assistance,  indiyiduals,  and  churches,  and  Synods 
called  upon  for  free  contributions.  Owing  to  tl 
cessities  of  the  State,  and  the  hostile  influence 
Church  of  Rome,  the  royal  grant  was  repeatedly 
for  years,  discontinued.  In  these  circumstanci 
Protestant  Church  had  no  resource  hut  to  apply 
friends.  In  1631,  the  Synod  of  Charenton  com 
that  the  colleges  and  universities  had  not  re 
any  assistance  from  his  Majesty's  bounty  for  i 
time ;  and,  in  the  dread  of  being  plunged  ^'  at  la 
total  ruin,"  ordained,  that  the  fifth  denier  of  al 
received  in  all  the  churches,  should  be  set  aside, 
which  a  sum  might  be  raised  for  their  mainte 
"  by  way  of  advance  and  loan,  only  until  the  i 
granted  by  his  Majesty  being  received,  restitnti 
made  of  those  borrowed  sums  to  the  comfort  and 
fit  of  the  poor."  A  sort  of  assessment  for  the« 
poses  was  fixed  upon  the  churches  in  each  of 
provinces,  and  some  of  the  provinces  were  requi 
contribute  from  1200  to  1800  livres.  Such  wei 
difficulties  with  which  the  Protestant  Church  1 
struggle  about  this  period,  from  the  wants  of  m; 
the  churches,  and  her  own  "deep  poverty,"  thj 
was  obliged,  very  reluctantly,  to  abandon  the  pro: 
ships  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  universities,  { 
trust  to  increased  diligence  in  the  grammar  scho 
making  up  the  deficiency.  These  things  all  she 
warm  and  enlightened  zeal  of  the  Protestant  Chu 
behalf  of  learning  and  a  superior  education.  Sh< 
mitted  to  sacrifices.  How  many  would  have 
hopelessly  discoiuraged  by  half  the  difficulties? 
following  deliverance  of  the  Synod  of  Alanson,  in 
now  200  years  ago,  proves  at  once  the  piety  ' 
Church,  and  her  anxiety  to  maintain  the  inten 
literature  and  theology  : — 

"  The  National  Synod  doth  exhort  all  the  chi] 
all  lords,  gentlemen,  and  all  persons  in  particul 
prefer  the  service  of  Grod,  the  glory  of  his  holy 
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and  the  re-established  order  of  his  house,  before  all  other 
haman  considerations  whatsoever;  and  every  one  of 
tbem,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  consecrate  unto  his 
Divine  Majesty  their  free-will  oiFerings,  and  to  levy 
among  themselves  those  charges  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  to  use 
and  exercise  therein  their  Christian  charity  and  piety, 
in  supporting  those  which  are  more  feeble."  Church 
courts  are  called  upon  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  object 
18  stated,  ^^  that  all  professors  and  regents  who  serve  in 
the  said  universities  and  colleges,  may  annually  receive 
their  appointed  salaries,  and  so  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  place  and  calling  with  cheerfulness." 

Muiy  have  the  idea  that  the  Reformers  were  a  class  of 
rude,  ignorant  enthusiasts,  who  had  no  value  for  know- 
ledge, but  rather  despised  it.  Let  such  a  testimony  as 
the  above  silence  so  unwarrantable  an  imputation. 

But  the  anxiety  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  IiVancc 
for  a  high  and  enlarged  style  of  theological  education 
will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  advert  to  the  number  of 
the  professors  employed,  and  the  branches  which  they 
taught.     In  the  University  of  Montauban  there  were 
tn'o  professors  of  divinity,  two  professors  of  philosophy, 
one  professor  of  Greek,  and  one  professor  of  Hebrew. 
In  the  University  of  Saumur  there  was  the  same  num- 
ber of  professors  teaching  the  same  branches,  and  five 
regents  in  addition.     At  Nismes  and  Montpellier  there 
were  two  professors  of  theology,  and  two  of  Hebrew ; 
and  at  Sedan,  one  of  divinity,  one  of  Greek,  and  one  of 
Hebrew.     In  all,  there  were  not  fewer  than  seven  pro- 
fessors of  theology,  five  of  Hebrew,  four  of  philosophy, 
and  three  of  Greek,  for  the  now  comparatively  Umited 
Church  of  France.     Does  this  ©ot  show  a  true  love  of 
learning  ?     We  shall  look  in  vain  in  our  British  univer- 
sities, whether  in  the  northern  or  southern  division  of 
the  island,  for  the  same  proportion  of  professors. 

In  the  general  laws  for  the  universities  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  in  1G20,  we  have  the  following 
interesting  resolution : — "  We  shall  need  two  professors^ 
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at  least,  in  diTinitf,  one  of  whom  sliall  espound  th« 
Holy  Scriptures,  without  expatiating  into  commonplais!. 
The  athcT  BhoU  read  commonpliices.  If  Ciod  so  bless  us 
with  ability,  we  sliall  liaTC  a  third,  and  then  one  of  ihem 
shall  expound  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  otlier  lh« 
New,  and  the  third  shall  handle  commonplaces,  wLieh 
he  shall  have  tiniahed  in  three  years'  time,  with  thai 
brevity  and  solidity  as  becomes  a  scholar." 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  work  of  the  professoB, 
every  one  of  them  was  required  to  read  four  lectims 
a-week,  and  to  exercise  the  students  weekly  in  ceituo 
themes,  both  in  Ijatin  and  in  French.  For  the  gteute  J 
benefit,  too,  of  the  students,  the  general  heads  of  ik 
lectures  were  dictated  to  them,  ^d  such  was  the  can 
for  religious  instruction,  that  the  tutors  and  the  regents,  ' 
ia  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes,  were  requircd 
to  read  to  their  scholars  a  section  of  the  Greater  Cate- 
chism, either  in  French,  Latin,  or  Greek,  according  w 
their  capacities,  "  and  to  cause  them  to  get  it  by  hirt. 
and  Co  gire  them  a  plain  and  familiar  exposition  of  if 
In  1631,  metaphysics,  which  had  not  been  publiclj 
taught  in  the  universities,  wei:«  added  lo  the  contBe,>Bil 
every  professor  of  philosophy  was  called  upon  to  instruct 
his  students  in  this  branch  of  knowledge;  and  the  Pn»- 
testunt  Church  was  the  more  anxious  upon  this  bead, 
that  the  Romish  Church  had,  by  false  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples and  depraved  theology,  brought  a  greot  prejuJict 
upon  divine  truth.  It  was  appointed,  too,  that  the  fii*< 
elements  of  logic  should  be  taught  in  the  first  claaU«> 
that  the  young  men  might  be  prepar^  for  higher  learn- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  professors  of  philosqJi)' 
were  warned  not  in  the  least  "'  to  invade  the  professiaD 
of  theology,  hut  to  contain  themselves  within  theJi  ovn 
bounds,  without  rovins  abroad  on  the  handling  of  no- 
profilable  questions."  The  Protestant  Church,  well  uWW 
what  metaphysical  questions  had  been  storied  and  pui^ 
sued  by  tlie  Romish  Churchmen,  and  tliat  serious  inJBlJ 
Jiad  thus  accrued  to  the  cause  of  teligion,  were  '  ' 
Jealous  upon  this  head  ;  bencc  fto^eBsntft  q^  i^ 
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in  handling  physical  and  metaphj^cal  questions  con- 
DMled  with  djvinitj,  are  exhorted  to  take  care  that  they 
do  90  in  Bach  manner  as  not,  in  the  least,  to  injure  the 
principlea  of  true  religion,  nor  "  infiisc  any  scruples 
itKuy  to  piety  into  the  tender  minda  of  our  youth," 
rious  and  unprofitable  [|nestions  are  to  be  avoided ; 
they  are  not  to  enlarge  on  the  confutation  of  nnknown 
heresies,  farther  than  is  neceesary  for  the  riglit  interpreta- 
b'cin  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  their  expositions,  they  are 
to  preserve  that  graTity  and  simplicity  of  style  "  which 
ihineth  forth  so  conspicuously  in  the  writings  of  those 
bnioUB  divines  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  to  kindle,  in 
Qk  last  century,  the  flambeau  of  the  Gospel  in  these  and 
the  ndghbouring  nations."  No  inteiiigent  man  can  read 
Aese  counsels  without  being  struck  with  the  strong  sense 
d  enlightened  piety  which  they  discover. 
The  mode  of  appointing  the  professors  was  equally 
se.  The  Prorincial  Synods  within  whose  hounds  the 
univereity  was  situated,  had  the  filling  up  of  the  chairs. 
Candidates  for  those  of  divinity  were  required  to  prove 
Ibmr  qualifications  by  public  lectures  on  some  special 
lest  out  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  given 
to  them  for  that  purpose,  "  and  by  disputations,  in  one 
or  two  days  following,  as  may  be  most  advisjvble."  And, 
itfter  the  appointment  had  taken  place,  tlie  eye  of  the 
Church  did  not  cease  to  watch.  On  lie  contrary,  the 
pnmnces  bordering  on  the  universities  are  entreated 
"  to  oversee  and  visit  them,  and  certify  the  approaching 
Sjnod  of  the  duties  or  defaults  of  their  respective  r^ents 
and  professors."  In  a  long  chapter  on  the  universities 
in  1659,  it  is  expressly  ordained  by  the  Synod  of  Lou- 
dun,  that  some  pastors  shall  be  deputed  every  year  to 
inspect  and  visit  the  universities,  and  to  notice  what 
progress  is  made  by  the  young  men  in  philosophy  and 
drnnity,  "  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
tmd  this  assembly,  to  redress  whatsoever  disorders  shall 
he  pitrticularly  notified  or  observed  by  (hem."  In  fer- 
thmince  of  this  object,  two  p:iKt^T^  and  two  elders  were 
BppCitded  lu  t  itiuira  tor  each  uaivcrsity,  luid  they  teen  ^ 
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commissioiied  forthwith  to  proceed  upon  their  importBBt 
errand. 

Thus  did  the  Church  exeicLBe  an  actire  sapctinieniU 
enoe  orer  the  nnlTeisities,  and  moat  amdoQs  was  di^ 
for  well  qualified  professon.  So  earij  as  1601*  we  read^ 
^'  And  the  colloqav  of  Qoercj  is  charged  to  take  ipeeak 
care  that  Montauhan  be  fonushed  widi  moat  able  pnP 
fessors,  who  may  reputablj  and  conscientioiisly  pena 
their  djity ;  as  also,  the  other  odloqnies  are  to  put 
their  helping  hand,  that  the  like  be  done  far  their 
Tersities."  Eyery  encouragement  also  was  to  be 
to  the  professors.  That  tiiey  might  not  be  m 
anxious  about  their  maintenance  in  these^msettled 
it  is  expressly  proyided,  that,  at  least  for  a  season, 
shall  be  paid  a  year  in  adyance.  And  to  secure  a 
attendance  on  their  lectures,  eyery  proyince  was 
to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  scholars  at  the 
ftities;  and  the  young  men  were  not  eligible  to 
ministry,  without  producing  good  and  sufficient 
nials  of  their  learning  and  godliness,  signed  by  the 
fessors  of  those  uniyersities  where  they  studied.  ~ 
could  wise  and  faithiiil  men  haye  done  more  to  pi 
the  united  interests  of  learning  and  religion  ?  And 
it  is  remembered  that  all  this  was  carried  forward 
period  when  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  was 
and  eyery  now  and  then  persecuted,  what  better 
<jan  we  have  of  the  power  of  that  true  religion 
still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  her  ministers,  and  eli 
and  people  ? 


It'  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  parallel 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  same  acquisitions, 
is  well  known  that,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  I 
Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  the  ignorance  in 
branch  of  knowledge  was  extreme.     Tjrtler,  in  his 
tory  of  this   country,   states,   that   in   the    130 
which  stretched  Jbetween  Alexander  III.   and 
II.,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Scottish  Baron 
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gn  his  own  name.     And  as  to  higher  liter* 

is  well  known  that  one  of  the  early  Reformers 

first  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  Grreek  Ian- 

to  this  country,  a  few  years  before  the  Reforma- 

id  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  unknown  for 

»is  af^er  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 

and  thctt  though  Scotland  could  boast  of  three 

les !     It  is  also  equally  well  known,  that  from 

hour  of  her  birth,  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 

I  warm  and  unwearied  promoter  of  knowledge 

Jl  classes  of  the  people,  and  has  required  a  supe- 

nation  for  her  ministers.     The  First  Book  of 

le,  drawn  up  in  1560,  sets  forth  the  necessity 

gation  of  ^'  the  virtuous  education,  and  the  godly 

ng,  of  the  youth  of  this  realm  ; "  and  means 

itituted  for  the  purpose.      The  scheme  which 

>rmers  sketched  contemplated  a  school  in  every 

a  grammar  school  in  every  *'  notable  town ;  *'  an 

1  number  of  imiversities ;  and  the  efficient  use 

already  in  existence ;  and  though,  from  many 

ome  of  them  similar  to  the  adverse  influences 

itarded  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  the 

signs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  not  carried 

effect,  yet  much  was  accomplished,  so  that,  in 

knowledge  and  improvement,  the  face  of  the 

assumed  a  '•'^^      .pect.     It  was  uniformly  found 

'T  IS  strong,  and  just  according  to 

s;i'\  neans  were  undertaken  for  the 

.:ni  of  the  people. 

.,  .:r'  ily  of  1571  ordains,  "  that  minis- 

rks  shall,  universally  within  the 

ixamine  all  young  children  within 

are  come  to  9  years,  for  the  first 

len  they  come  to  1 2  years,  for  the 

lird  time,  when  they  are  of  14  years, 

known  what  they  have  profited  in 

it  from  time  to  time/* 

jources,  some  of  them  not  very  acces- 

al  reader,  I  have  collected  together  the 
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fiaUowu^  notioeg  of  the  strong  educational  taste  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  So  early  as  1 505,  every  PreBbytery 
is  to  see  to  the  visitation  and  reformation  of  gramnuu' 
schools  in  toivns,  and  to  deiil  with  the  magistrates  for 
augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  and  to  assist  the 
mastere  in  m^ntaining  discipline.  In  the  same  yenr, 
eight  ministers  are  appointed,  some  of  them  of  emment 
learning,  such  as  Rollock,  MGlrille,  &o.,  to  visit  the 
coUegesi,  try  the  life  and  qualifications  of  the  mastera, 
and  see  after  the  temporalities,  that  there  is  no  aboae, 
and  that  all  is  turned  to  the  best  account.  And  neil 
year,  owing  to  the  want  of  suitably  educated  men  for  the 
ministry,  every  Synod  is  enjoined  to  support  a  bursarat 
the  College  of  St  Andrews.  Ministers'  sons  are  to  be 
preferred.  When  their  course  is  completed,  they  are  to 
labour  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  wliich  haa  (V- 
tmned  them,  unless  they  obtain  express  perminioil  to 
labour  elsewhere. 

With  regard,  more  particularly,  to  elementary  sdwok, 
which,  in  some  cases,  seem  to  have  been  taught  bj  0m 
minister,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  we  have  Al 
following  information.  Limiting  our  view  to  the  ponlM 
period  in  the  Church  of  France,  it  is  ascertained  firon  A* 
report  of  a  visitation  of  schools,  in  1  fi  11  and  1 0 1 3,  in  th« 
district  of  St  Andrews,  that  schools  were,  at  so  eariy  s 
period,  planted  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  parishes.  Tha* 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  held  true  of  the  couatr/ 
generally.  The  eminent  Alexander  Henderson,  in  IB30. 
Itherally  endowed  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Ix  iw,  nf 
which  he  was  then  minister,  and  another  at  Ck  Mt 

Gabriel  Semple  set  apart  2000  merks  for  the  k;  ■"- 

piMe,  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick-Durham.  K 
sions  defrayed  the  educational  expenses  of  the  ] 
of  the  parish  funds,  and  sometimes  made  it  i\  v' 
of  parents  receiving  relief,  that  they  should  so 
children  to  school.  And  the  education  was  ni>i 
In  1B4.^,  it  was  resolved  by  the  General  As';'r(i 
no  f:'b'^'!ntrL°'.'it  ihouM  '-l-  iT'roinf.-^  t-;  \i:-/' 
tieabiD  pab^  ii^lwoU,  <,UtlcK  be  vtei^Vitt^. '  .  , 


a  prose,  but  Latin  v&se.  In  a  paiuh 
s  Ormiston,  money  was  expended  by  tlio  sfs- 
perioil,  in  purchasing  Greek  lexicons  for 
e  school,  and  olier  expensive  books. 
'  "But  in  a  matter  so  honourable  to  a  Christian  Church, 
|ad  at  a  period  like  the  present,  in  which  erery  thine 
nnoected  vfith  education  ia  so  deeply  interesting,  it  will 
W  necessary  to  be  a  little  more  particular.  It  appears 
'{com  tiie  leuords  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  that  in  the  jtarisli 
^  Forgan,  in  1611,  every  plough  was  to  pay  13s.  4d. 
•Itt  the  better  entertainment  of  the  school,  every  child 
h.  8d.  in  the  quarter,  and  strangers  frotn  other  parishes 
'  from  20b.  to  30s.  This  is  represented  as  tie  common 
Older.  A  few  years  afterwards  we  read,  that  at  Errol, 
'nety  person  occupying  £l  of  land  was  to  pay  to  the 
il^ool  13s.  4d. ;  aud  in  accordance  witli  this  anxiety 
I  (n  the  education  of  the  young,  we  find  that,  in  1 G I  (i, 
I  ite  Synod  of  Fife  appointed  a  catechism  to  be  formed 
lilr  tl^ir  use,  "  of  aa  intelligible  and  edifying  terms  iis 
|(Msible ; "  and  the  great  Alexander  Henderaon,  who 
nerwards  bore  so  prominent  a  part  in  dniiving  up  the 
lolemii  League  and  Covenant,  and  the  Standaras  of  the 
V«stminstei  jVssembly,  b  requested  to  revise  one  which 
ted  be&i  prepared  by  three  of  his  brethren.  But  with 
HI  Ais  anxiety,  and  labour,  and  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of 
Bu  Chuich,  the  education  of  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
tea  still  very  imperfect  We  have  already  seen  how 
aany  of  the  parishes,  in  1637,  reported  that  they  had  no 
HlOoI,  or  that  it  was  falling  to  decay,  or  was  about  !<• 
'w  ahaitdoned  for  want  of  pecuniary  resources ;  and  how 
naiiy  commissionera,  in  respectable  circumstances  of 
Sfe,  could  not  write  their  own  names.  The  following 
titract  from  the  records  of  the  Preabytery  of  St  Andrews. 
Q  1641,  shows  at  once  the  large  amount  of  educationaL 
dittitadon,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Church  to  supply  it. 
Ihou^  then  stru^ling  for  her  very  existence  ngainst 
dig  troops  of  her  king: — "  And  because  the  wofal  igno- 
■vice,  rudeness,  stuhbomaess  and  incapacity  that  is  seeu     ^J 

S»»*y  tie  common  people,  proceeds  from  want  0?  ac'tooXa  ^| 
kadward  panshes,  and  not  putting  of  AUdten.  ta^| 
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e  iLey  are, — therefore  it  is  ordained,  that  all 
possible  means  be  used  ttat  there  be  a  Bchoo!  in  eyay 
congregation,  and  that  where  there  is  one  already,  CTerj* 
one  who  has  children,  one  or  more,  put  them  to  the 
school,  haying  once  passed  seven  years  old.  If  thf 
parents  be  poor,  then,  in  that  case,  the  kirk-session  take 
order  for  paying  the  schoolmaster  his  due,  either  out  of 
the  poor's  box,  or  else  by  a  quarterly  collection  made  fiw 
the  purpose,  in  the  congregation,  before  divine  servioe ; 
hut  if  the  parents  be  able,  then  let  them  be  obliged  bod  ' 
to  send  their  children,  when  the  session  gives  an  orda 
for  it,  and  not  to  remove  them  till  the  session  be  ac- 
quainted therewith ;  and  that  the  onwaiting  (diligence) 
of  the  schoolmaster  be  precisely  looked  to  by  the  nunia^ 
ter  and  elders,  and  if  they  be  found  negligent,  to  be  cen- 
sured ;  and  that  every  house  that  is  able  have  a  Bible 
and  a  Psalm-book,  at  least  a  New  Testament," 

In  perfect  harmony  vrith  these  anxious  labours  for  dw 
spread  of  education  in  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Fife, 
we  have  the  following  interesting  proof  of  the  same  zeal 
in  the  extreme  west  of  the  same  county,  I  have  been 
favoured  by  a  friend  with  the  folloiving  and  various  other 
extracts  from  the  Session  Records  of  Dunfermline,  in 
1 647,  a  few  years  later  than  that  of  St  Andrews : —  , 

"  The  session,  considering  the  great  ignorance  oS 
children,  and  of  the  youth  in  this  parish,  especially  of  ' 
the  poorest  sort,  from  want  of  education  at  schools—  J 
their  parents  not  being  able  to  sustain  them  thereat— 
which  occasions  gross  ignorance,  and  great  increase  {/ 
sin,  therefore  the  session  has  thought  fit,  that  schools  he 
set  up  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  landward  part  irf 
this  parish,  especially  in  those  paits  that  axe  remote*, 
iind  stand  most  in  need,  and  are  fittest  for  the  sanw; 
and  that  men  and  women  teachers  he  sought  out  aiul 
]>rovided  thereto ;  recommending  the  same  to  the  cut 
and  diligence  of  the  elders  and  others  who  are  ablfii  io 
these  quarters,  with  the  minister,  to  see  the  same  dODf  > 
and  also  recommending  to  the  elders  and  deacons,  bodi 
iVi  town  and  landward,  to  give  in  to  the  session  a  montUy 
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tit  ihe  children  who  are  not  titrated  and  put  t'> 
tHa.  whose  pnrents,  being  a]>le  to  suslaln  them  there- 
re  negligenl  of  that  duty ;  aa  also,  to  give  a  roll  of 
nor  ones  irho  are  neglected,  that  the  session  mav 
caase  witli  both,  and  that  the  poor  ones  may  acme . 
he  sustained  and  helped,  and  Aimished,  at  the  least, 
ke  session,  in  books  to  themselves,  and  in  ijuarterlv 
aenls  to  their  teachers  ;  and  the  elders  are  desired 
port  fiieir  diligenee  to  the  sesBion." 
bese  were  adimrahle  rcBnlutinns,  and  they  were  e\- 
ally  confirmed  and  sustained  by  the  following  over- 
)  for  promoting  education,  which  wera  approved  hy 
Gcanal  Assembly,  and  sent  doivn  to  the  inferior 
ts  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Nothing  at  the 
ent  day  can  exceed  the  wisdom  and  the  zeal  of  the 
nving  suggestions  and  recommendations  :— 
.  Sluusters  are  frequently  to  press  the  duty  of  parents 
ting  up  their  children  at  schools. 
.  Ministers,  in  the  course  of  visiting,  are  to  fake  up 
II  of  children  above  five  and  under  ten  years  of  age, 
.  Parents  are  freijuently  to  he  exhorted,  in  the  course 
isitation,  to  send  children  to  schools,  on  their  own 
(ges,  if  they  he  able,  and  where  not,  the  session  pro- 
I ;  said  in  case  of  negligence,  parents  to  be  threatened 
b  processes  (church  censure). 

I.  HasteTS  to  inform  ministers  or  sessions  of  any 
Icben  wididrawn  from  school  before  they  have  uttain- 
to  profidency ;  if  they  neglect  this,  they  are  to  he 
nned  by  the  session. 

I.  Ministers  are  frequently  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
'Aether  the  number  of  children  correspond  with  the 
I,  and  also  the  diligence  and  pains  of  toe  master  on 

t.  Masters  of  families  are  exhorted  to  use  means  for 
tiling  their  servants  to  read. 

Booh  were  the  earnest  injunctions  of  the  Geneml 
iMiably:  and  were  they  attended  to?  Were  they 
lowed  with  any  favourable  result?  There  was  de- 
fed  progress.     In  answer  to  certain  tjueiies,  two  yearn 


after,  regarding  the  planting  of  scboola  and  diarchefl 
Presbytery  of  Dimfermlme  report,  iLat  they  hayfl 
ready  planted  theirs,  with  the  exception  of  one  <a 
which,  with  God'a  blessing,  they  intend  to  plant  b 
next  visitation.     The  Presbytery  of  St  Andrewwl 
Kirkaldy  report,  that  they  have  already  done  thei&fl 
gence  in  that  matter;  and  the  Synod  recomnient' 
Presbytery  of  Cupar,  which  seems  to  have  been  al 
the  work,  to  provide  for  their  schools  according  t 
of  Rirliaraent.     Early  nest  year  this   PresbyterylJ 
upon  every  brother  to  state  the  condition  of  his  par' ' 
rt^ard  to  schools,  that  diligence  may  be  used  for  ] 
ing  wherever  they  are  awaating.     The  judgment  is 
the  only  way  to  get  schools  fiilly  settled  ii 
several  congregations;  and  the  brethren  resolve  t 
this  at  their  earliest  convenience,  after  the  i 
Synod. 

With  regard,  more  particularly,  to  the  Parish  of  E 
fermline,  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
find  from  its  records,  that  they  followed  out  tht 
lent  resolutions  which  they  had  formed.      In  .. 
to  one  of  the  landward  schools  of  which  ihey  8] 
certain,  individuals  are  appointed  ''  to  see 
care  that  a  house  be  big^t  (built)  in  the  said  part  witL 
a  month,  and  to  report  tlieir  diligence  therein."     loia 
20  eminently  Presbyterian  years  which  stretch  from  a^ 
to  1 660,  there  are  above  a  hundred  ettlriea  in 
in  connection  with  education,  paying  the  U 
tjie  bnrsar,  and  paTticuhrly  for  the  instruction  of  ■ 
children.     In  the  single  year  of  1648,  there  are  notll 
than  nine  entries  about  the  payment  for  poor  schohl' 
and  the  whole  sum  expended  is  not  less  than  iSf 
Scots.     In  the  beginning  of  1660,  there  is  a  reaoliil 
passed,  that  "  it  is  thought  fit  the  collection  be  onlvH 
those  poor  scholars  who  are  learning  to  reai'  " 
and  that  the  session  be  not  burdened  with  p 
fiuarterly  payments  of  those  who  are  able  to 
New  Testament  perfectly,  unless  they  are  of  a  quick  ^ 
pregnant  spirit."     It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  1'    " 
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the  next  20  jears,  those  of  prelatical  persecution,  from 
iSeO  to  ]  esO,  there  are  only  20  educational  entries,  and 
,  nnly  nine  of  these  respect  payments  for  poor  children. 
Doubtless  there  would  not  have  been  so  many,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  good  system  which  prevailed  before, 
mA  which,  Hke  a  wheel  once  set  in  motion,  continued 
hi  operate  after  the  impulse  had  ceased. 

It  was  after  the  Church's  labours  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation to  which  I  refer,  thai  Kirkton,  the  iustorian, 
siMutcing  of  the  country  generally,  could  say, — "  All  the 
children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and  were 
provided  with  Bibles,  either  by  their  parents  or  their 
biinisters.  After  a  communion,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  60  j^jed  people,  men  and  women,  went  to  school, 
that  even  then  they  might  be  able  io  read  the  Scrijitures 
with  their  own  eyes."  Of  an  earlier  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  Livingstone  States,  that  Mr  Greig,  the 
minister  of  Loudoun, — one  of  those  imprisoned  in  the 
wign  of  James  VJ., — told  him,  "  that  in  one  winter,  40 
persons  in  his  parish,  and  each  of  them  above  40  years 
old,  did  learn  to  read,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
(tf  the  Bible." 

Passing  from  elementary  schools,  we  may  advert 
shortly  to  higher  education,  to  what  was  designed  to  fit 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  these  days,  the  instru- 
Went  of  greatest  power.  Much  care  was  taken  that 
(lure  should  both  he  n  Jull  supply  of  men,  and  that  they 
should  be  well  educated, — men  of  learning.  Some  no- 
tices have  been  already  given  of  this  in  the  earlier  periods 
nf  the  Church.  But  the  same  spirit  was  active  and 
strong  in  the  years  whose  history  we  are  now  reviewing. 
Thus,  in  Ifiie,  the  Synod  of  Fife,  agreeably  to  the 
recotnmendation  of  the  General  Assembly,  resolves  to 
Wfflntain  five  students  of  divinity  at  the  New  College  of 
8t  Andrews.  The  expressed  mott ves  of  the  Synod  are, 
flw  glory  of  God  and  the  entertainment  of  learning. 
Tbre«  years  after,  we  find  the  same  Synod  supporting 
Wi  burears.  Each  bursar  is  to  receive  £80  Scots  to 
defray  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  his  board.     The 
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rnaintenance  is  to  be  continued  for  four  years,'~4liomng 
how  thorough  'was  the  education  which  was  contem- 
pliited.  Where  tliey  were  found,  on  trial,  not  likely  to 
profit  by  the  education,  they  were  to  be  dismissed,  and 
others  received  in  their  room.  These  were  important 
steps ;  hut  when  the  Genera)  Assembly  recovered  her 
power,  she  went  farther.  In  lG3d,  she  ord^jied  not 
merely  Synods,  but  every  Presbytery,  to  support  a  bur- 
sar. This  would  raise  and  support  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  men  over  Scotkuid,  for  Presbyteriea  were 
numerous.  At  a  Inter  day  she  went  tarther,  and  re- 
quired every  congregation  and  pariah  to  contribute  h 
certain  amount  to  the  !ume  object.  £20  for  the  bursar 
ia  the  common  payment  from  the  parish  of  Dunfermline. 
Nor  was  it  students  having  English  only  for  whom  she 
showed  so  much  concern.  The  poor  Highlanders  vet* 
not  neglected.  The  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  in  1648, 
"  considering  how  necessary  it  is  that  those  who  have  the 
Irish,  or  Gaelic  tongue,  be  trained  at  schools  and  col- 
leges, for  the  better  planting  of  kirks  in  the  Highlands; 
and  being  certainly  informed  of  the  good  hopes  of 
Zachary  M'Callum,  that  he  is  a  quick  youth,  capable  of 
learning,  and  that  his  father  is  not  able  to  train  up  his 
children  in  that  way,  appoint  him  to  be  sent  for  to  St 
Andrews,  and  tJie  Presbytery  is  willing  to  take  the  bur- 
den of  his  entertainment  till  the  meeting  of  Synod."  At 
the  meeting,  the  Synod  agree  to  maintain  Zachary 
M'Callum,  "  a  boy  having  the  Irish  tongue,"  at  the 
grammar  school  of  St  Andrewa,  for  the  apace  of  a  year, 
until  he  be  ready  for  the  collie.  Every  church  is  to 
pay  40s.  towards  his  aupport. 

Ineedaaynothingof  the  Church's  love  of  learning,  and 
of  her  anxiety  to  promote  ita  interests.  So  early  as  1 662, 
we  find  hermaking  inquiry  as  to  what  books  her  ministen 
possessed — whether  their  libraries  were  adequate  to  theif 
calling.  Presbyteries  are  to  see  if  the  minister  has  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  and  Tremelltiu 
Translation  of  the  Old,  and  Besa's  of  the  New,  Tester 
meot — if  he  has  works  on  Ecclesiastical  History — and 


Trliat  Comineirtaties,  and  wbat  course  of  reading  he  bss 
piursued  in  conlroTersies.  A  few  years  at^er,  the  Synod 
of  Fife  aswst  the  College  of  St  Andrews  in  getting  up  it 
library  for  the  use  of  learning,  nnd  agree  to  call  for  the 
benevolence  of  gentlemen  in  different  parishes,  in  fnr- 
therance  of  the  object.  And  as  the  means  of  a  superior 
derical  edacation  were  provided,  so  considerable  attain- 
ments were  expected  at  the  hands  of  candidates  for  tht- 
luinistrv.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  that,  in  1624,  they  were  required  to  bring  testi- 
monials of  character — of  blameless  life  and  conversation 
— that  they  had  passed  through  a  course  of  philosophy 
— were  25  years  of  age — had  conducted  themselves  well 
and  useiiiilly  since  leaving  college.  They  are  required 
lo  read  the  Greek  Testament  ad  ape-rt-uram — and  a 
chapter  of  Hebrew  after  2*  hours'  meditation.  They 
ore  then  to  be  examined  on.  the  grounds  of  religion, 
aocordiag  to  Calvin's  Institutes  and  Beza's— question 
»nd  answer — unless,  from  other  learned  writers,  they  are 
able  to  give  of  their  own  knowledge  the  best  and  sound- 
rjt  replies.  They  are  then  to  be  questioned  on  contro- 
verted points,  in  which  they  are  to  be  required  to  state 
the  case  and  answers  on  both  sides,  in  the  form  of 
(.'heronisius,  or  any  other  learned  divine  who  has  written 
on  controversy.  Then  they  are  to  make  a  sermon,  pri- 
vately, in  I^tin  and  English,  and  next  publicly. 

In  I  Gil ,  the  General  Assembly  used  her  best  esertions 
rhat  "a  sutEcient  maintenance  he  provided  for  a  compe- 
tent number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  bursars,  in  all 
laculties,  and  especially  in  divinity,  and  for  upholdii^, 
repairing,  and  enlai^ng  the  fabric  of  the  colleges, — fur- 
nishing libraries,  and  such  like  good  uses,  in  every  uni- 
"tfrdty  and  college."  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that 
only  the  ablest  men  should  be  appointed  to  professorial 
chairs.  And  in  lfil5,  it  is  enacted  that  at  the  time  of 
ihe  General  Assembly,  commissioners  from  the  diliereiit 
mtiverffilieB  of  the  kingdom  shall  meet  and  consult  to- 
gether for  the  advaneenienf  of  piety,  learning,  anA  gool 
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1  the  schools  and 


-  It  is  srarcelv  necessary  to  mention,  that  while  so  ear- 
nest in  promoting  the  interests  of  literature  and  know- 
ledge, the  Church  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  the 
paramount  claims  of  true  religion,  but,  on  the  costratr. 
made  every  tiling  else  subBervient  to  them.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this,  that  professors  of  lanf^nages 
and  philosophy  were  required,  iilong  with  their  reapec- 
live  sciences,  to  ground  their  students  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  The  Confession  of  Faith  wa» 
translated  into  tatin,  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  text- 
book by  the  young  men  at  collie.  By  an  Act  of  the 
tieneral  Assembly,  at  a  later  date,  1705,  it  was  stronf[lv 
*~ recommended  to  masters  in  universities,  and  all  other 
instructora  of  youth,  that  they  be  earefiil  to  instruct  their 
scholars  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reformed  reli- 
gion, according  to  the  Scriptures."  We  have  seen  what 
efforts  were  T^ed  to  create  and  wsely  administer  bur- 
saries ;  and  what  was  their  great  end,  but  to  assist  and 
encourage  young  men  in  studying  at  the  universities  I' 
Here,  too,  religion  was  the  reigning  object,  Who  were 
the  bulbars?  They  were  youths  intended  for  the  minis- 
tiT,  especially  in  Gaelic  parishes,  Such  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  Cliurcn  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  for  this  wo^ 
that  she  ordered  a  contribution  of  40b.  Scots  from  every 
congregation,  yearly,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds ;  anil 
in  1648  there  were  not  fewer  than  4-0  Highland  youibi, 
approven  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle,  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing for  the  ministry.  At  the  same  time,  were  it  not 
unduly  protracting  this  chapter,  it  were  easy  to  shon 
that  in  the  matter  of  university  visitation  there  is  abo  » 
parallel  between  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  and 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland;  hut  enough  haa  heen 
adduced  to  show  that  both  were,  even  in  the  earliest 
rimes,  the  warm  friends  of  enlarged  knowledge  and  en- 
lightened education,  and  enough  has  been  brought  fitf- 
ward  U}  rebuke  the  silly  and  unfounded  notion,  tlui 
religious  men  care  nothing  about  the  culture  of  mind, 
and  are  the  enemies  of  knowledge-  It  will  be  difficult, 
indeed,  for  those  who  are  so  toi^  rf  asto^ftn'^^^a  •&!«!,- 
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(elves,  exchreiTely,  the  title  of  the  friendH  of  knowlediee 
ai  the  present  day,  to  give  evidence  of  such  generosity. 
lelf-denial,  and  sincerity,  in  the  cause,  as  the  friends  of 
letigioii,  and  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Churches,  have 
vanifested  all  along. 

We  may  take  a  specimen  of  the  visitations  of  collies 
InnathatofOIaEgowin  IS^Z.  The  Commissioners,  among 
other  things,  ordained  that  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle 
ihonld  be  analysed  viva  voce,  and  thereafter  the  sense 
nf  the  text  w-ritteo — that  the  discussions  of  the  students 
should  continue  in  their  classes  and  in  the  public  schools 
— that  the  students  in  private  should  speak  Latin — that 
th^  should  be  esercis^  in  lawful  games — idl  games  of 
chance  being  prohibited — and  that  every  master  should 
educiile  bis  oivn  students  through  all  the  four  classes.  * 

AAcT  the  reference  which  has  been  already  made  to 
learned  works  and  learned  men  whom  the  Church  en- 
couraged, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask,  were  her  various 
labours  in  behalf  of  a  superiorly  educated  clergy  succeBs- 
fiil  ?  Considering  how  nnpropitious  the  disturbed  times 
of  James  and  Charles  were  to  the  peaceiid  pursuit  of 
study,  the  Church  was  eminently  successful  in  this  de- 
partment. 1  have  already  pointed  to  a  galaxy  of  illus- 
trious names;  and,  in  conclusion,  may  just  allude  to  the 
testimony  nhich  Livingstone,  himself  a  man  of  decided 
attainments,  gives  in  regard  to  leading  men  of  his  day, 
most  of  whose  names  I  have  already  mentioned.  Of 
himself,  he  says,  that  when  in  Holland  he  spent  much 
of  his  rime  in  biblical  studies,  in  comparing  Pagnin's 
veinon  with  the  original  test  of  Scripture,  and  with 
the  later  traniilHttons,  such  as  Munater's,  the  Tigurine, 
Jonius,  Diodari,  the  English,  but  especially  the  Dutch  ; 
and  that  he  was  encouraged  vrith  the  approbation  of 
Voeting,  Eseem'us,  Nethenns,  and  Leusden;  and  that  he 
ntote  some  emendations  on  Pagnin's  translation,  which 
were  sent  to  Dr  Leusden,  Such  personal  attainments 
nnder  Livingstone  more  trustworthy  when  speaking  of 
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others ;  and  tic  testifies  ■what  was  othenrise  well  known, 
t}i3t  Itobert  Rollack,  a  minister  in  £<linlmrgit,  and  riTiti- 
eipalof  theimiversity,  was  ■' very  lenrned,"  * — that  John 
Scrimaeor,  of  Kinghom,  "  was  very  learned,  especially  in 
the  Hebrew,"— t hilt  Robert  Boyd  was  "a  man  thorough- 
ly learned,  and  had  a  great  turn  for  poetry,  as  his  Sfca- 
tombe  Christiana  shows," — that  David  Calderwood 
lived  long  in  Holland,  "and  wrote  his  ieanied  booii. 
entitled.  Altars  Dmnagcenum,  in  Latin,  and  some  otbo 
pieces  in  English,  which  helped  to  keep  many  straighl 
in  that  declining  time."  After  speaking  in  the  high«[ 
terms  of  Samnel  Rutherford,  ha  relates,  that  "  he  wrote 
his  Lex  Rex,  asserting  the  lawful  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  is  reported,  when  King  Charles  saw  it, 
he  said  it  would  scarcely  ever  get  an  fuiswcr ;  nor  did  i' 
ever  get  any,  except  wl^t  the  Parliament,  1601,  gave  it, 
when  they  ordered  it  to  be  bumt  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman.''  Of  George  Gillespie,  he  says,  that  when  a 
probationer,  he  "wrote  that  elaborate  piece,  Kitiiled 
The  EnglUh  Piipiih  CeremoniM;"  and  when  membo 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  "  displayed  great  teanung 
iind  a  deep  judgment,  and  debated  wltu  perspicuity. 
strength  ot  argument,  and  calmness  of  spirit,  above  nny 
man  in  his  time."  Other  testimonies  to  the  leamins  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  be  raet- 
red  to,  such  as  Robert  Baiilie's  Opus  Chrtmologiatm 
and  David  Dickson's  Tkerapeutica  Sacra,  in  Latin,  aol 
the  published  Discourses  of  the  Scottish  Commissiaam 
which  were  preached  before  Parliament,  as  compatrf 
with  those  of  their  English  brethren ;  but  tlus  were  to 
enter  on  a  wide  field.  I  would  simply  refo  to  what  lb 
Row,  the  biographer  of  Blair,  states  of  "The  New  Enife- 
cation  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  which  the  General  AaKmuj 
resolved  upon.  It  would  appear,  that,  as  the  commm- 
tiiries  on  the  Scriptures  in  English,  if  there  were  any, 
were  expensive,  and  inaccessible  to  the  great  body  of  tw 
people,  the  Church  determined  to  write  a  Commen 
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f  tbem  herself.  With  tJiis  view,  die  sewral  books  wew 
rid ed  Amongst  anumber  of  the  most  godly  and  learned 
the  roioistry,  Blair  -wrote  on  the  Proverbs  and  Ec- 
wastes;  Didtson,  ou  the  Psahna,  St  Matthew,  the 
ma  and  Uebrewa ;  Ilutcheson,  on  Job  and  the  ]  2 
t  Prophets,  and  tlie  Gospel  of  John ;  Fergusaon,  on 
retal  of  the  Epistlea,  &c.  This  Commentary,  intended 
,it  was  for  popular  use,  may  not  have  afforded  roach 
Spe  for  learning,  though  there  are  sufficient  indications 
it  the  writers  v^ere  no  strangers  to  it;  bnt  it  presents  a 
e  spedmen  of  the  full  and  thoroughly  scriptural  style 
,  instruction  in  which  tlie  roinisters  of  those  days  so 
^ely  dealt,  and  which  doubtless  paved  the  way  to  that 
aal  religious  knowledge,  which,  even  among  "the 
monahty,"  filled  Bishop  Burnet  with  wonder,  and 
bich  enabled  tlic  people  of  Scotland  so  heroically  to 
ive  the  persecutions  and  the  martyrdoms  of  eight-and- 
ajty  years  of  tyranny. 


fcnON  IT, THE  CHDBCHES  OF  FUANCE  A 

CHBKISB  SYMPATHY  A 
THE  SI 

In  several  of  the  former  sections  I  liave  endeovoured 
'  bring  out  sonie  interesting  features  in  the  Christian 
icter  of  the  early  Protestant  Church  of  France,  and 
liallj  in  the  period  in  which  the  edict  of  Nantes 
Ight  be  said  to  he  in  considerable  force.  I  have  now 
set  the  reader's  attention  to  another,  an  additional 
!,  and  that  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  viz, — • 

S  SYMPATHY  AND   BENEVOLBNCB  WHICH  THE  FrBNCH 

VORMGD  Church  maniprstbd  for  those  is  suffer- 

i,  pAsiicuLAHLY  BUFFERING  CHRISTIANS.  Few  asptcts 

"  laracter  are  more  affecting,  or  more  indubitably  indi- 

e  of  Christian  principle.     It  may  be  added,  that,  in 

enoe  to  the  FVeneh  Church,  few  are  less  known. 

_  •  Saviour  went  about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and 

B  souls  of  men,  sympathizing  with  the  afflicted,  hivA. 

WtnUtering  suitable  relief.     So  has  it  been,  an  vi^W  'i^ 


ITS 

era-  be,  trith  his  trae  followera,  according  to  their  q 
fnuuElances  and  opportunities.  The  Protestants  of  P  ' 
were  Dot  hardened  by  their  own  sufleriiigs  into  a  s 
iciBensibiht;  to  the  suffering  of  others.  This  is  genH 
(hi'  way  of  the  world.     As  became  Christians,  theirv 
.ifflictioDS  only  eerred  to  make  them  more  alive  til' 
afflictions  of  those  who  claimed  their  sympathy, 
have  many  proofs  of  this.     Not  only  as  indiTidualsn 
as  a  Church,  they  took  up  cases  of  alt  sorts  of  disll^ 
iudividual  and  collectiTe ;  those  which  proceeded  d 
ly  from  the  providence  of  God,  and  those  ^rhidi « 
the  result  of  the  persecuting  wickedness  of  mMt  "4 
select  a.  few  illustrations :   In  1 820,  Qnevedo,  a  Spi 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Inijuisition  of  the  I 
Church,  applied  to  the  Synod  of  Alez  for  sc 
that  he  might  live  in  the  profession  of  the  C 
which  he  had  suffered.     The  ABsembly  ordeal  h 
livres  from  the  common  funds  of  the  CHiurch.    Thef'^ 
was  to  be  continued  as  long  as  his  deportment  fas 
his  profession.     It  was  to  he  put  into  the  hands  o 
consistory  of  Montpelber,  and  paid  quarterly,   "tJ 
he  may  leam  some  honest  trade,  whereby  to  i 
livelihood."     I  need  not  remark  on  the  union  ol 
sense  and  Christian  principle  and  benevolence  i 
sueh  charity  discovered. 

About  1630  and  16-t5,  the  Mediterranean  was  H 
ed  with  Turkish  pirates,  who  made  a  prey  of  all  ij 
came  within  their  reach,  carrying  them  to  the  co' 
Africa,  and  sliutting  them  up  in  hopeless  slavery. 
did  tvTonged  and  miserable  Africa  make  repri^a,  V 
were,  upon  Europe.     The  Protestant  Church  of  F' 
sympathizing  deeply  with  the  sufierers,' issued  tl 
lowing  beautiful  dedaration  and  resolution,  tvIuiSI 
quires  a  firesh  interest  when  we  remember  how  &S 
was  proclaimed,  and  how  narrow  and  impoverished  l| 
tho  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  the  period  :- 
ritimc  provinces  making  great  complaints  of  ti 
""'    r  of  captives  detained  in  Algiers,  Tunis,  31 
if  places  of  Barhaty  and  Morocco,  and  of  ^ 


d  and  wofiil  condition,  and  that  tb«y  do  int!iap«nMbly 
fed  al]  the  charitable  assistance  of  the  faittful  to  redeem 
^m  out  of  misery — tlii*  Synod  ailjureth,  by  the  howela 
^Gompassiou  of  the  living  Ood,  and  by  that  feilow-feet- 

r;  n'hich  all  members  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ought  to  have 
one  another's  straits  and  necessities,  all  the  provinces, 
^  all  the  Churches,  and  every  particular  individnal 
[Qfessor  of  our  religion,  to  yearn,  tvith  bowels  of  pity, 
pa:  the  affliction  of  these  our  poor  hrethren,  and  to 
inCribute  liheraliy  towards  their  redemption."  After 
wing  in  what  manner  the  money  is  to  be  collected,  the 
rnoago  on  to  say,  "  Every  province  shall  send  unto 
|e  consistDry  of  Paris  a  list  of  their  captives,  and  an 
a^unt  of  their  alms,  that  so  these  monies  may  he  em- 
syed  in  the  redemption  of  those  captives  who  are 
^ves  of  provinces,  before  any  other,  and  after  them,  as 
i  Hupplement  of  charity,  for  otlkers  also,  that  so  this 
lioie  work  of  love  may  redound  to  the  glory  of  God, 
ft  common  edification,  and  particuJar  consolation  of 
^  our  poor  afBIcted  brethren."  This  Is  a  noble  reso- 
ition,  worthy  of  a  Christian  Church,  While  the  Frencli 
kotestants  were  moved  by  the  claims  of  humanity  and 
wntry,  their  motiye  was  still,  in  a  chief  d^ee,  religious. 
key  were  drawn  out  in  sympathy  and  compassion, 
peciolly  because  their  bretiren  were  "  poor  afflicted 
iriatjans."  Nor  did  they  allow  their  charity  to  evapo- 
te  in  tanpty  words ;  they  embodied  it  in  liberal  doings. 
\^  collected  coneiderabie  sums  of  money,  and  con- 
ned to  do  so  for  many  years.  In  105!),  or  14-  years 
er  the  date  of  the  resolution  which  we  have  quoted, 
I  find  ihem  testifying,  that  the  alma  obtained  from  the 
ihfxd  for  this  pious  work  bad  been  moat  beneficially 
iployed,  and  they  determine  that,  seeing  there  is  still 
,||[Teat  necessity  for  this  noble  charity,  they  will  perse- 

E;  iu  it,  and  press  Its  claims  upon  all  the  prorinces. 
der  the  influence  of  Christmn  principle,  they  ton- 
gtued  in  well-doing. 

Highly  honourable  as  iras  this  course  in  referetvcp,  \u 
eu-  European  ;iiid  Christian    (jretLrcn,  tholr  hoqOluc^ 
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towards  the  poor  ii^;ro  slave  was,  if  possible,  more  noUft' 
still.  It  could  not  l>e  expected  that  at  so  early  a  period, 
just  views  should  be  entertained  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  is  only  a  very  short  time  since  proper  SBiti- 
ments  became  prevalent  in  our  own  country  ;  and  it  is 
nell  known,  that  nations  professing  Christianity  do  U 
the  present  moment  revel  in  all  the  atrocities  of  negn 
slavery ;  but  as  Christianity  was  the  first  religious  ty^ 
tun  to  condemn  slavery,  and  the  (Christian  fathers  tlw 
fitst  coumgeous  men  to  contend  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  so  the  Protestant  Churcli,  under  the  influence 
of  that  principle  which  requires  man  to  do  to  othen  as 
lie  would  liave  them  to  do  to  him,  stood  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  slave.  The  Protestants  of  France  may 
rather  have  denounced  the  abuses  of  the  slave  system, 
than  the  fiUse  principle  upon  which  it  proceeds;  but 
they  showed  their  humanity  and  Chiiatianity,  when  ihejt 
exhorted  the  fmthful,  200  years  ago,  not  to  abuse  that 
liberty  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Christian  charity,  "nnr 
to  transfer  those  poor  infidels  into  other  hands  besidci 
those  of  Christians,  who  may  deal  kindly  and  huraaaely 
with  them ;  and  above  all,  may  take  a  special  care  uf 
their  precious  immortal  souis,  and  see  them  instrooted 
in  the  Christian  religion."  Had  this  pious  exbortatioB 
been  sincerely  and  heartily  carried  into  efi«.'t  by  all  wh»' 
held  property  in  slaves,  who  can  doubt  that  long  tst 
now  slavery  would  have  been  every  where  and  peacefully 
abolished  ? 

But  leaving  illustrations  of  sympathy  and  kiiidnMs  in 
cases  of  outward  and  bodily  bondage,  we  may  turn  to 
other  manifestations  of  Christian  benevcdence.  Not  iu>- 
irequently  some  particular  church  in  France  was  visited 
with  a  special  suHiction  of  Divine  Providence ;  and  in 
such  cases,  the  Church,  as  a  body,  immediately  dis- 
covered the  must  open-hearted  and  open-houded  gene- 
rosity. In  1620,  the  magistrates  and  consistory  of  thi 
town  of  Privas  represented  to  the  SjTiod  of  Alez,  "tW 
great  losses,  damages,  and  afHictions,"  sustained  by  tbew 
e  the  death  of  their  pastor,  M.  Chambaud,  so  that 
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ttiey  were  roduced  to  a  liunentable  condition.     The  As- 
sembly immediately  ordered  (iOO  livres  to  be  "given  for 
a  present  Bupply,"  and  all  the  ehurcbes  of  the  kingdom 
to  make  a  general  collection  in  behalf  of  the  aiflicted 
church  of  Privas ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  goTemor  of 
Montanban,  uid  persons  in  high  rank,  as  well  ns  the 
kindred  of  the  late  minister,  are  written  to,  and  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  fake  special  care  of  the  reUgious  educu- 
tion  of  bis  cliildren,  '•  that  they  may  not  be  diverted  from 
the  true  religion,  and  trained  up  in  Popish  idolatiy." 
Theee  things  may  seem  minute  detula  tbr  the  represen- 
tstire  Assembly  of  a  lai^e  Church  to  concern  itself  with  ; 
bat  they  show  how  warm  and  enliglitened  was  the  piety 
which  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  its  members.    In  the  same 
«ar,  the  church  of  Puymiroll  presented  a  petition  for 
itnediBtc  relief,  owing  to  the  whole  town  being  recent- 
'oonsumed  by  a  most  dreadAil  tire.     The  case  is  taken 
the  neighbouring  provinces  are  eshorled  to  assist 
special  collections;  and  the  afflicted  state  of  the 
eased  inhabitants  is  recommended  to  tlio  general 
ities,  that  by  t]iem  it  may  be  laid  before  the  king. 
s  of  famine  were  met  in  a  amilar  way. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  class  of  cases  are 
»  of  neighbouring  persecuted  churches, — persecuted 
the  faithful  testimony  which  they  held  up  in  behalf 
Protestant  truth,  and  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  Church 
France  aympatbizcd  deeply  with  all  in  such  circuni- 
ices.      Among  the  grounds  foi  a  day  of  fasting,  in 
!0,  we  find  the  Synod  enumerating  "the  late  doleful 
ngee  happened  in  the  churches  of  Beam,  and  in 
en  other  churches  and  provinces  united  and  incorpo- 
<d  with  us,  which  are  either  ruined,  or  upon  the  very 
ink  of  ruin  and  destruction."     The  churches  which 
et  frequently  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Church  of 
tnce,  as  demanding  and  receiving  her  sympathy  and 
[stance,  are  those  of  the  Harquisate  of  Saluces.  These 
re  situated  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  churches  of 
xtraont,  and  were  batvsaed  frith  long  coiitiniie&  'perw- 
ian  by  iMt  Dake  of  Savoy,  a  fcigoted  Roman  Ca.t\io- 


liCf  St  whose  hands  the  Protestant  churchca  of  I 
regions  generally  suffered  severely.     So  early  as  I 
we  have  the  folloiving  interesting  statement  froB 
proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Gap : — "  The  petitioi 
dered  by  our  brethren  of  the  Marquisate  of  9 
exiled,  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  from  theii  houses  a 
heritance,  was  read,  and  it  was  judged  k 
the  churches  of  the  said  Maiquisate  should  be  pre* 
and  confirmed  in  their  union  and  communion  of 
and  discipline  which  they  ever  had  with  the  Chui 
this  kingdom.     And,  therefore,  the  king's  majesty  ■ 
he  must  humbly  entreated  to  recommend  them  t 
Duke  of  Savoy,  that  the  liberty  granted  them  1  ^ 
edicts  may  be  continued  and  coniirined  to  them. 
letters  also  to  this  purpose  shall  be  written  froi 
Assembly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Duke  d 
Diguieries,  and  the  churches  of  the  valleys  ah 
exhorted  to  join  themselves  in  a  stricter  bond  of  d 
as  they  have  done  in  times  of  former  troubles,  o 
the  other." 

The.first  thing  which  the  Church  of  France  ( 
their  suffering  brethren,  was  to  give  them  the  s 
which  seemed  most  appropriate  to  their  drcmns' 
Those  who  still  remained  in  their  native  land  i 
horted  to  forsake  the  places  where  they  are 
to  participate  in  idolatry,  and  to  accompany  tl 
ed  brethren  in  hearing  the  cross  of  Christ. 
time,  letters  are  received  from  the  Christians  t 
valley  of  Barcelona,  asking  for  advice  how  to  c 
themselves,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  dt^ 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  "  of  then'  pre«ous  liberty  tt 
fess  the  Gospel,  and  worship  God  according  t 
will,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures."    The  answer  d 
Synod  is,  that  they  most  sincerely  condole  \ 
and  earnestly  reeoniniend  them  to  a  stricter  union  wiA  % 
the  ChristianB  of  the  other  valleys  of  Piedmont,  assioiiii;  I 
them  of  all  offers  of  Christian  charity,  should  they  V  1 
persecuted  or  banished.     All  this  was  well,  but  stronpT 
and  more  decided  assistance  than  that  of  advice  was  na- 
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uT,a]id,accon]ingly,tLe  Protestant  Chu^uw  France 
not  slow  in  awoiding  it.     The  persecution  of  the 
ircheB  of  Soluces  continuing,  the  Synod  of  Koclielle, 
years  afterwards,  called  upon  all  the  provinces  of  the 
^nom  to  assist  them  with  extraordinary  alniB,  and  on 
account  to  direct  any  of  the  money  abeady  raised  for 
purpose  to  other  ends,  hoivever  praiseworthy  and 
.     Nay,  such  was  the  zeol  of  the  Church  in  behalf 
the  suSenng,  and  such  the  ui^ent  necessities  of  llie 
p,  that  400  crowns  were  advanced  by  M.  Bcmardiu, 
^der,  to  he  af^rwards  repaid  front  the  collections 
the  king's  annual  grant.     And  the  sums  raised  by 
poor,  but  still  pious,  churches  of  France  were  not 
Dnsiderable.      The  church  of  Bordeaux  raised  lOU 
flie  church  of  Rochelle  800,  the  province  of 
clou  144+,  Brittany  750,  Normandy  1000,  Zaintongc 
^Gj  Orleans  and  Berry  1900  ^  thus,  of  five  provinces 
le,  above  (iOOO  livres.     All  this  was  very  creditable, 
I,  with  God's  biasing,  seems  to  have  been  decidedly 
fill  to  the  cause  of  the  persecuted.     Ten  or  eleven 
after,  instead  of  exlenni nation,  we  rend  of  one 
__  ;nce  Jolly,  one  of  the  exiled  Protestants,  bringing 
era  &om  the  church  of  Guillestre,  which  was  com* 
ed  of  tfie  poor  Salncian  refugees,  praying  the  Assem- 
fbi  a  portion  of  the  royal  grant  for  the  maintenance 
— etor,  "  because  they  are  in  hopes  it  may  allure  and 
a  great  many  others,  who  are  groaning  under  that 
i  and  heavy  persecution,  and  do  hunger  aft«r  the 
nd  of  Life,  and  ardently  desire  the  enlargement  of 
rirt's  kingdom,"     The  Church  complied  with  the  re- 
!9t ;  and  the  very  fact  that  such  ii  request  was  present- 
lH»rs  strong  testimony  to  the  success  with  which  the 
Kcuted  had  maintained  their  ground,  and  the  hope 
ich  they  entertained  of  growing  strength. 
[  might  refer  to  other  cases  of  Clmstiau  sympathy 
I  assistance,  such  as  that  rendered  to  the  church  of 
when  reduced  by  the  impetuous  assaults  of  its 
re  affliction  and  straits ;  how  the  Pro- 
of Divinity  in  the  University  of  Nismes  was  stnt 


pac,  n 
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Synod  to  yisit,  and  comfort,  and  strengthcu  the 
members,  and  how  the  province  of  Languedoc  was 
ordered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  joomey.  I  mi^ 
refer  also  to  the  800  livres  which  were  paid,  in  1631,  to 
the  Lord  Ramhoullet,  an  elder  of  the  church  of  Paris,  lo 
}ie  employed  by  his  ngent  at  Marseilles  for  "  the  conJoft 
and  deliverance  of  the  faithful,  who,  for  religion  and 
a  good  conacience  kept  by  them,  have  been  there  detain- 
ed in  chains  erer  since  Uie  last  commotions."  Bnt  it  it 
unnecessary  to  multiply  the  proofs  of  a  Ctuislian  piiii' 
ciple  and  disposition  sufficiently  conspicuous :  the  whole 
is  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  Chnstianity  in  trying 
times.  What  a  contrast  to  the  narrow  sympathy,  and 
cold  and  selfish  doings  of  the  men  of  the  world  ! 


That  it  may  not  be  imagined  that  the  pleasing  pic- 
ture we  have  been  considering  was  the  result  of  accident 
or  national  temperament,  1  shall  produce  a  few  paralM 
cases  from  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  will  go  to  show  that  the  cause  was  deep  and 
ail -comprehensive,  that  Christianity  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  that  in  alt  countries  its  operation  is  substan-    . 
tially  and  wonderfully  the  same.     With  regard  to  sym-    I 
pathy  and  relief  in  cases  of  outward  slavery,  the  records   1 
of  the  Church  are  full  of  them,  through  a  space  of  almoat   I 
200  years.     Bo  early  as  1596,  we  read  in  the  records  of  I 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  of  the  parishes  being  called     ' 
Upon  to  collect  for  the  support  of  an  afflicted  Grecian. 
who  hod  been  ransomed  by  the  Church,  for  his  kindness 
towards  the  Christians  in  bondage.     The  following  in- 
teresting case  was  brought  before  the  Synod  of  Fife  in 
leiG.     As  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Stylo  in  whicli 
many  others  run,  which  occur  in  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords, I  give  it  in  full : — 

"  Anent  the  supplication  proposed  by  Mr  WiUiaoi 
Wedderbura,  minister  at  Dundee,  making  mention,  thai 
whereas  the  Lords  of  his  Uighnesa'  Privy  Council  being 


informed,  that  Andrew  Soberteon,  John  Cowie, 
hn  Darling,  and  James  Piatt,  and  their  associate 
iriners,  indwellers  in  Leiih.  being  lately  upon  thu  const 
Saibary,  after  a  cniel  and  blooay  conflict^  were  over- 
fDe  and  led  into  capdrity  by  certain  merciless  Turks, 
\m  presented  tbem  to  open  market  at  Algiers,  in  Bar- 
ry, to  be  sold  as  slaTcs  to  the  cruel  harbarians ;  from 
e  which  miserable  state,  James  Fraser,  now  resident 
the  aaJd  town  of  Algiers,  moved  with  pity  and  com- 
Hsion,  redeemed  them,  by  the  present  payment  of£l4() 
erling  money,  fur  thetr  ransom,  to  l>e  repaid  by  the 
Id  captives  at  a  term  now  approaching,  who,  notwith- 
lading,  are  redoceJ  to  such  extreme  poverty,  that 
«y  are  not  able  to  repay  the  SEud  sum.  Whereupon 
leir  Ix>rdBhips  have,  by  their  letters  patent,  recom- 
ended  the  said  distressed  travellers  to  the  charity  of 
I  our  Sovereign  Lord's  subjects,  as  the  same,  of  the 
He  at  Edinburgh,  the  21st  December  1615,  at  more 
t^th  bears  ;  craved,  therefore,  that  this  Synod  would 
lid  hand  to  that  so  charitable  a  work,  and  provide  that 
le  aapport  and  benevolence  granted  within  their  bounds 
ay  be  collected  in  such  form  as  may  best  serve  for  the 
■nfort  and  relief  of  the  forenamed  distressed.  The 
mod  considering  the  equity  of  the  premises,  and  that 
cy  have,  from  time  to  time,  being  moved  with  pity, 
Ipported  strangers  who  have  sought  to  them  for  relief, 
I  sueh  case,  I)eing  more  obliged  to  their  own  bowels, 
I  also,  that  the  frustrating  of  the  said  James  Fraser  of 
is  money,  so  lovingly  advanced  for  their  redemption. 
By  afterward  be  prejudicial  to  others  falling  in  the 
ke  atate,  which  God  forbid,  therefore  concluded  and 
ntained,  that  every  brother,  immediately  after  their 
etum  from  the  Synod,  shall  deal  carefully  and  earnegtly 
Aik  their  people,  and  bring  in  to  the  moderators  of  the 
Xeicieea  according  as  they  shall  obtain  by  their  benevo- 
mce  ;  and  that  the  moderators  of  the  exercises  within 
Rfc  diall  receive  the  contributions  nt  the  liands  of  their 
hwhren,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Principal  of  Bt 
Leonard's  Collie,  and  the  remainder  shall  deliver  the 
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same  to  the  ministers  of  Dundee,  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  use  above  expressed. 

"  April,  1616." 

We  may  merely  notice  a  few  similar  cases.  In  1632, 
application  is  made  to  the  same  Synod  in  behalf  of 
Alexander  Lathersk,  and  David  Ejirkaldy,  sailors  of 
Kinghom,  taken  and  detained  three  years  by  the  Turks, 
and  thence  reduced  to  slavery  in  a  Spanish  galley,  where 
they  remained  for  eight  years.  £1000  Scots  are  neoes- 
fiiiry  for  their  redemption,  and  they  have  nothing.  All 
the  members  of  Synod  are  exhorted  immediately  to  raise 
money  among  their  people.  Four  years  after,  the  same 
brethren  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  make  a  contribution 
in  behalf  of  John  Brown  of  Prestonpans,  and  his  crew, 
14  in  number,  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  detained  in 
slavery.  In  1643,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
parish  of  Dunfermline,  that  £40  and  half  a  dollar  were 
collected  for  the  redemption  of  Matthew  Greg  of  Inver- 
keithing,  taken  captive  by  the  Turks.  In  1655,  the 
same  parish  collect  £30  for  William  Menzies,  detained 
in  the  same  captivity.  Next  year,  there  are  two  similai 
c^ontributions  for  captives  at  Algiers ;  and  a  peculiarl) 
interesting  collection  of  £58,  9s.,  for  15  or  16  Greciax 
ministers  held  in  the  same  miserable  bondage.  The 
l)arties  also  apply  to  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  foi 
relief,  and  the  application  runs  in  these  terms  : — "  Peti- 
tion from  Aiiastasius  Comnenus,  as  minister  of  the  Gre- 
cian Church,  praying  relief  for  himself  and  other  1/ 
ministers,  taken  ])y  Turks,  and  now  captives  at  Algiers.' 
In  the  small  parish  of  Dunbog,  in  Fifeshire,  one  of  th< 
smallest  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  find  that  a  con- 
tribution was  made,  in  1 G78,  for  the  relief  of  some  Moif 
trose  seamen,  taken  by  the  Turks.  Two  years  later,  wi 
read  of  contributions  in  the  same  parish  for  two  separati 
])arties  of  Scotch  seamen,  taken  by  Turkish  men-of-war 
the  one  being  carried  to  Sallee,  the  other  to  Algiert 
And  if  even  so  small  a  parish  manifested  so  much  sym- 
pathy and  generosity,  well  may  we  conclude  that  th( 
feeling  tliroughout  the  countrj-  was  general  and  deep 
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Accordingly,  we  meet  with  innumerable  cases  where  the 
General  Assembly  enjoined  collections  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  men  out  of  slavery  : — In  1698,  for  Christians  de- 
tained in  bondage  in  Barbary;  in  1705,  for  a  captive  at 
Alters ;  in  1719,  for  Captain  Stewart  and  his  crew  at 
Sallee,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  in 
the  same  year,  certain  Presbyteries  are  required  to  raise 
money  for  the  redemption  of  Matthew  Roger,  a  Borrow- 
stowness  sailor ;  in  1734,  the  sum  of  £l4  :  2  :  lOd.  was 
paid  for  the  release  of  a  slave  at  Algiers*  This,  I  pre- 
sume, was  William  Dowell,  for  whom  I  find  the  parish 
of  Morham,  another  of  the  smallest  parishes  in  Scotland, 
contributed.  So  lately  as  1740,  several  northern  Synods 
were  recommended  to  collect  in  behoof  of  Robert  Ander- 
son, a  captive  at  Tangiers.  • 

In  reference,  again,  to  other  forms  of  distress, — sucli 
as  calamities  proceeding  directly  from  the  hand  of  God, 
— ^we  meet  with  the  same  sympathizing  spirit  and  ready 
co-operation.  In  1598,  nine  Presbyteries  are  called  upon 
to  assist  the  sufferers  by  a  dreadful  fire  at  Haddington, 
and  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  number.  In  161G,  there  was 
a  severe  fire  at  Cupar,  which  called  forth  the  following 
recommendation  from  the  Synod  of  Fife  : — "  The  Synod 
understanding  that  upon  the  last  day  of  August  last, 
about  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  the 
Burgh  of  Cupar  with  a  fearfrd  burning  of  the  principal 
quarter  of  the  town,  in  the  most  eminent  place  of  the 
same,  whereby  the  policy  of  that  ancient  necessary  burgh 
is  miserably  defaced,  the  handling  of  trafficaries  and 
tradesmen  within,  among  themselves,  and  with  their 
neighbours  about,  is  utterly  impeded,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  good  Christians  and  laborious  persons  brought 
under  distressful  heaviness  and  want  of  emplojnnent,  in 
such  measure,  that  the  said  town,  by  themselves,  are 
neither  able  to  support  their  present  necessities  of  lodg- 
ing and  means  of  life,  neither  to  repair  the  policy,  nor  to 
restore  their  desolate  neighbours  to  their  handling  and 
trades  again ;  and  being,  as  it  is  known,  the  head  burgh 
of  the  shire,  and  the  seat  of  the  exercises  (Presb^tet^^ 


their  desolation,  eo  as  it  touches  them  in  particular,  ki 
'n  Christian  compaasioii  it  concerns  all  them  that,  fear- 


ing God,  wishes  the  weal  and  standing  of  such 
Likeas  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Honourable  Privy 
Council  having  considered  the  said  pitiful  case,  have 
recommended  their  relief  to  all  and  sundry  his  Highness' 
subjects,  well-afiected  in  such  causes,  hj  their  Hononrs' 
letters,  given  at  Edinburgh  the  18th  of  September,  this 
instant  year  of  God  hereof;  the  said  Aasemblj  ordains 
every  exercise  and  particular  congregation  Tvithin  their 
bounds,  to  take  the  best  way  and  order  among  them- 
selves for  relief  of  their  said  distressed  brethren,  with  all 
convenient  diligence,  at  their  return  homeward,  by  con- 
tributions and  other  means,  as  they  shall  find  most  meet." 
The  townwf  Kelso  seems,  in  1645,  to  have  been  suf- 
fering greatly  from  the  pl^ue.  A  letter  is  sent  round 
to  the  Presbyteries,  describing  its  great  desolation,  and 
praying  for  Christiau  relief.  Similar  was  the  state  of 
things  in  Perth,  Next  year,  the  elders  of  Dunfermline 
report  their  diligence  in  obtaining  contributions  for  the 
town  of  St  Johnstone  (Perth),  "  visited  with  the  plague 
of  pestilence :  they  deliver  in  all  to  the  session,  57* 
merks,  lOa."  A  few  years  afterwards  (1653),  there  waa 
a  fearful  conflagration  in  Gla^ow,  worse  in  proportioD 
than  the  great  fire  of  Ijondon ;  a  third  port  of  the  town, 
and  that  the  beat,  was  consumed:  1000  families  were 
ruined:  the  loss  ivas  estimated  at  £100,000.  Crom- 
well and  24  English  officers  signed  a  representation, 
setting  forth  the  greatuess  of  the  calamity,  and  praying 
for  contributions,  Tlie  General  Assembly  did  the  same. 
The  whole  sum  raised  by  the  parish  of  Dunfermline  was 
£1C0.  Many  similar  cases  might  he  quoted;  such  as 
i.'32,  10s,  (or  the  tovfn  of  Kilmarnock  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  fire  in  1 670 ;  and  £20  for  Cupar  in  1 672. 
During  tlie  persei-uting  period,  indeed,  the  contributions 
appear  to  diminish  very  considerably,  both  in.  numbei 
ount ;  atill  the  Church  retained  somewhat  of  f 
ir  for  Christian  benevolence,  and  from  time  to  ^ 
|ipoJIectioiis  for  good  objecta.    In  1076,  the  a 
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parish  of  Diinbog  contribntes  to  the  rebuiJdmg  of  ibe  'orra 
of  Kelso,  destroyed  bv  fire ;  and  in  1  ^7 1  assi»is  two  j*oor 
men  whose  houses  were  burnt  at  Sligo  in  Ireland.  In 
1733,  the  palish  of  GoTan  aided,  bv  collection,  the  sui- 
ferers  by  a  serious  fire  at  Paisley;  and  in  174-^.  assis:ed 
100  families  in  the  (jorbals  of  Glasgow,  suffering  from 
the  same  calamity.  At  a  period  when  insurance  ar:air>>t 
loss  by  fire  was  unknown,  such  generous  aid  av^s  the 
more  valuable. 

The  most  interesting  cases,  however,  and  those  wLich 
most  distinctly  mark  the  preseni'e  of  Christian  principle 
and  feeling,  were  cases  of  sympathy  and  aid  to  Christian 
Churches  in  straits  and  persecutions.  There  were  many 
such  calls,  and  never  £d  the  Church  of  .Scotland  fail 
generously  to  respond  to  them.  I  do  not  allude  to  mere 
cases  of  Church  extension,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  America.  These  were  very 
numerous.  I  allude  to  cases  where  there  was  actual 
distress  or  suffering  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  So  early 
as  1604  the  Presbvterv  of  Glasgow  made  a  collection 
for  the  persecuted  Church  of  Geneva :  and  2(»  years 
afterwards,  the  same  Presb^-tery  collected  £  1 2<M)  Seoi>. 
for  the  relief  of  the  French  Protestants  of  Roclielle  and 
Beam.  The  follo^nng  is  part  of  the  acknowledgment 
which  Basnage  gave  of  the  receipt  of  the  money : — 
*"!,  in  name  of  the  said  General  Assembly  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  France  and  Sovereijmtv  of  Beam, 
render  most  humble  tlianks  to  the  brethren  of  the  minis- 
try, and  faithful  members  of  their  kirks,  for  this  chari- 
table and  willing  help,  which  is  a  pledge  of  our  mutual 
communion  in  one  body,  in  their  parts^  and  in  our  parts ; 
making  a  firm  band,  binding  us  and  all  our  kirks  to 
piay  to  God  for  the  long  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Kirk  within  this  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  other.  His 
Majesty's  dominions ;  by  ]Mr  ^Vrchibald  Graham,  (wit- 
ness) my  hand,  at  Edinburgh,  as  follows,  Biisnage,  1622 
years.  Before  these  witnesses,  John  ]Macknight  and 
James  Spier,  merchant-burgesses  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Sic  Subscribiter — BAsyACE,  Depute  from  theGeneial 
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AsaemWy  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  to  his 
Majesty  of  Great  Britain. — James  Sjiier,  Witnegii 
John  Macknight,  Witness. — Jth  August  1622." 

Nor,  liberal  as  this  sum  y/aa,  was  it  all  that  th? 
Frencli  Protestants  received  from  their  Scottish  brethren. 
Robert  Blair,  who  lived  at  the  period,  states  in  his 
memoirs,  that  in  Aup;ust  1622,  Mr  Basnage  granted 
receipt  to  William  Dick  and  James  Spier,  cotlccton, 
for  £80,424  :  6  :  8d.  Scots;  and  in  June  1632,  granted 
receipt  for  the  farther  sum  of  £23,237  ;  1 8  ;  fid,  all  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  was  an  immense  sum 
in  those  days  for  a  poor  country.  Surely  bo  generoos 
a  gift  argues  the  presence  of  high  Christian  principle  Mid 
feeling.  1  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  that  in  the 
fast-day  appointments  of  that  and  suhser|uent  periods, 
the  afflicted  condition  of  the  Protestant  Churches  wat 
always  a  prominent  point.  Thus,  in  a  fast  appointed  in 
Fife  for  two  Sabbaths  in  succession,  in  1621,  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  foreign  Churches  of  France,  Bohemia 
and  Holland,  is  particularly  noticed  j  and  prayer  is  re- 
commended for  the  deliTerance  and  preserration  of  Chris- 
tians fi-om  the  Turks  and  Papists.  But,  as  we  han 
seen,  the  Church,  impoverished  and  oppressed  as  sIn 
was,  did  not  confine  herself  to  prayer  and  fasting ;  she 
juado  generous  contributions.  In  T626,  a  nobleman  of 
the  Orisons  exiled  from  his  eoimtry  for  his  religion,  re- 
ceived £100  Soots.  In  1632,  the  ministers  of  StAn- 
drews  Presbytery  are  required  to  use  all  their  diUgenos 
in  collectingfor  the  distressed  ministers  of  the  Palatinate; 
and  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Alexander  Glad- 
Htanes,  a  minister  of  the  town,  when  arraigned  before  tlw 
Presbytery  for  various  offences,  was,  that  he  had  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  £692  of  what  had  been  collected 
for  the  relief  of  these  German  Christians,  I  am  un- 
willing to  swell  this  section,  and  so  shall  content  mj- 
self  with  shortly  alluding  to  the  Church's  benevolent 
doings  nearer  home.  It  appears  frvm  the  Session  Re- 
cords of  Dunfermline,  that  in  1647  a  letter  was  sent 
down  from  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  10 
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Presbyteries  and  their  several  congregations,  recommend- 
ng  to  their  help  and  charity,  '^  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  distressed  people  in  Argyle — whose  blood  had 
been  shed  by  the  bloody  rebels,   their  estates  wholly 
rained  and  destroyed,  their  houses  burnt  with  fire,  and 
the  remnant  that  they  have  left  exposed  to  all  the  miser- 
ies of  famine  and  nakedness,  daily  dying  and  starving 
for  want  of  bread,  destitute  of  all  means  of  livelihood 
(X  comfort."     The  sum  almost  immediately  raised  for 
this  object  was  not  less  than  £400,  2s.      Nor  did  the 
Church  only  coUect  for  her  own  people  ovemm  by  rebels, 
^she  made  provision  also  for  the  poor  Irish  Protestants 
fleeing  from  the  Popish  massacre.     In  1642,  a  general 
collection  was  appointed  throughout  all  the  parishes  of 
Scotland,  for  ^^the  distressed  Christians  who  are  fled 
fifom  the  cruelty  of  the  Irishes  and  Papists  in  Ireland, 
and  who  have  come  to  the  west  country/'     £50  were 
taised  for  seven  of  the  number  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  at  Dunfermline.     Livingstone  bears  testimony 
to  the  liberality  with  which  these  refugees  were  treated 
in  Scotland.     As  he  was  minister  at  Stranraer,  whither 
many  came,  and  had  moreover  been  a  minister  in  Ire- 
land, and  so  was  well  knovn  to  not  a  few  of  the  Irish ; 
his  brethren  placed   £lOOO  Scots  at  his  disposal,  for 
distribution  among  them.      They  were  so  numerous, 
as  to  be  glad  of  such  humble  sums  as  Is.  and  Is.  6(1. 
Scots.      The  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  alone,  raised 
for  this   object   £500.      In    1719,   the   small   parish 
of  Morham,  in  Haddingtonshire,  collected  for  the  dis- 
tressed Protestant  brethren  of  Franconia  in  Germany, 
the  sum  of  £8  : 9  :  lid.  Scots.    The  parish  of  Govan, 
in  1739,  raised  money  for   the  persecuted  Christians 
of  Piedmont ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
parochial  collections  were  general,  if  not  universal.     In 
1752,  the  poor  Protestants  of  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  re- 
ceived from   the  Church   of  Scotland  the  munificent 
sum  of  £1100  sterling.     The  Ecclesiastical  Records  of 
Dunfermline  alone,  abound  in  many  pleasing  traces  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  zeal.     Thus,  in  1718,  a  contri- 
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ordered  for  the  distressed  Proleatants  of  L 
1  1721,  £20,  lOs.  Scuts  are  collected  fo«-| 
French  ProtestantB  of  Saxonj.      Next  year,  SOs-J 
^ren  to  John  Slancher,  a  French  ProtcBtant  r 
recommended   by  the   Synod.       In    1724,  : 
contrihution  ia  appointed  in  aid  of  the  Scots  1 
tetian  congregation  of  New  York.     In  1730,  the> 
a  similar  contribution  ordered  in  &vour  of  the  B 
French  and  German  congregations  of  Copenhagen.  4 
few  years  later,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bresta 
Silesia  receives  £27  Scots ;  while  in  17.52,  the  C 
Protestants  in  the  British  Colonies  of  PennsylTS 
ceive  a  gift  of  £2:5:  6d.  steriing.     Three  year 
there  is  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  2 
Jersey,  which  amounted  to  £2:13:  H,  sterlii^.  •* 
the  meantime,  rejieuted  oontrihutions  were  made  iHfl 
half  nf  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  < 
tian  Knowledge.     I  have  been  led  beyond  the  p 
more  immediately  mider  review  ;  but  I  have  thoui^ 
not  amiss  to  collect  together  the  evidence  nnderlj 
view.     It  might  have  been  greatly  enlarged.     The  Bl 
sent  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  and  the  prtipa„ 
of  the  Gospel,  are  almost  incredible  in  nnmber-l 
amount,  when  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and'V 
manifold  demands  of  home,  are  taken  into  accouoL^ 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  sympathy  a 
nevolence  manifeetedby  the  Protestant  Church  of  E 
to  those  who  are  in  suffering  and  affliction ;  ant" 
also,  are  a  few  parallel  specimens  of  the  same  djspi 
exhibited  in  die  character  and  history  of  the  ( 
of  Scotland.     And  what  do  such  facts  prove? 
prove  how  feUacious  and  untrue  is  the  common  d 
tion  of  the  world  and  of  infidelity,  that  retigioos  i_ 
in  their  zeal  for  the  forms  of  piety,  are  indifferent  lo'j 
temporal  wants  of  man.     On  the  contrary,  they  ai 
best  Iriends  of  mere  humanity,  and,  in  point  of-sj 
and  liberality,  will  not  only  stand  a  comparison  v 
but  will  be  found  immeasurably  to  out-distance,  aUlf 
di?rice5  and  doings  of  the  irreligious,  by  whatever  n 
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bey  may  be  called*  If  any  entertain  doubt  upon  this 
point,  let  them  ask  and  ascertain  what  mere  worldly 
men  really  do  for  others,  and  they  will  doubt  no  longer. 
Another  inference  deducible  from  the  facts  presented 
il^  that  true  Christianity  is  expansive  in  its  liberality. 
Infidels  have  often  objected  to  the  Gospel,  that  even  its 
virtues  are  narrow  and  confined,  and  nave  talked  of  a 
uuTersal  benevolence,  a  citizenship  of  the  world  iis  far 
nobler,  and  have  hoped  to  work  this  out  from  theories 
of  their  own.  Let  the  kindness  shown  by  the  poor 
Protestant  Churches  of  France  and  Scotland  to  the 
afflicted,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  however  far 
vemoved,  contradict  so  foolish  an  assertion.  What  have 
infidels,  what  have  the  irreligious  done  to  realize  their 
own  speculations  ?  Where  are  the  distressed  whom  they 
kave  succoured, — where  the  record  of  their  liberality  ? 
What  did  they  do  for  those  afflicted  parties  whom  im- 

Kerished  Christian  Churches  were  so  forward  to  aid  ? 
s  truth  is,  that  though  the  Gospel  lays  great  stress 
ipon  domestic  virtues  and  relative  duties,  and  may  be 
fid  to  start  with  individual  affections,  yet  it  is  so  truly 
expansive  in  its  character,  that  ere  long  it  embraces  in 
its  benevolent  regards,  the  whole  human  race  in  their 
noblest  interests ;  while  the  aim  of  infidelity  to  begin 
with  general  and  do  away  with  particular  affections,  as 
KUTow,  is  not  only  unsuited  to  the  weakness  of  our 
nature,  but  frequently  terminates  in  intense  selfishness, 
nay,  must  do  so,  from  drying  up  the  very  source  of 
iaige  and  expanded  affections. 


SECTION  v. THE  CHURCHES  OF  FRA>'CE  AND  SCOTLAND 

ARE  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

The  next  feature  which  I  shall  mention  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  indicative  of 
ker  decided  Cliristianity,  was  her  anxiety  for  peace 

AMONG    christians  AT    HOME,  AND   UNION  AND  CO-OPE- 
RATION AMONG  churches  OP  CHRIST  ABROAD.     There 
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is  no  call  addressed  to  Christians,  more  frequent  or 
earnest,  than  to  be  one  in  mind  and  affection.     Com- 
pliance with  it  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  genoine 
religion.     But  the  reader  does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that,  to  the  reproach  of  Christians,  in  eyery  age  of  the 
Church,  few  calls  have  been  less  attended  to.     Though, 
in  the  hostility  of  a  fallen  world,  and  in  the  identic  of 
their  leading  views  and  hopes,  as  well  as  the  authority 
of  their  Master,  Christians  have  the  strongest  motiTet 
to  unity  and  peace ;   yet  such  is  the  imperfection  cf 
their  attainments  in  a  present  life, — such  the  power  of 
remaining  depravity,  that  the  history  of  the  Christiaa 
Church  has  too  often  been  the  history  of  discord  and  I 
alienation.     Those  who  should  have  been  united 
brethren,  have  been  separated  as  if  they  were  enemiefl|' 
and  that  upon  inconsiderable  points.     In  saying  this,  I. 
am  far  from  meaning  to  join  in  the  infidel's  cry  as  to. 
the  perpetual  war  among  Christians,  and  of  Christianit]^ 
sowing  dissension  in  society,  and  of  the  impossibility^: 
amid  so  much  strife,  of  ascertaining  what  is  truth,  andj 
of  the  supreme  value  of  peace,  no  matter  what  its  kindi 
or  foundation.     I  have  no  sympathy  v^ith  such  a  spirits 
It  is  exaggerated  and  unreasonable,  and  proceeds  upon.    ^ 
false  and  dangerous  grounds.     Infidels  as  really  difioe.  , 
from  each  other,  and  sometimes  as  hotly,  as  any  Chrit"  ^- 
tians  can  do.     The  points  in  which  Christians  are  at  ona^ 
are   far  more  numerous  and  important  than  those 
which  they  are  at  variance;  and  the  superior  moment 
these  points  to  any  about  which  mere  men  of  the  wi 
are  concerned,  is  the  very  reason  why  contests  am 
Christians  are  so  many  and  long-continued.     It  is 
to  have  peace  and  agreement  where  the  mind  is  d 
about  what  it  considers  comparative  trifles.     But  w! 
I  hold  the  objections  of  infidels  against  Christianity 
from  the  divisions  and  discord  of  Christians,  to  be  uttff^  - 
ly  unreasonable,  and  that  they  themselves  are  inexcu»-S! 
able  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  desire  not  to  be  blind  to  tk 
existence  and  the  evils  of  that  religious  dissension 
has  prevailed  so  widely  in  the  Christian  Church. 
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lishonours  the  name  of  Christ,  and  reproaches  his  Gos- 
)d, — weakens  the  influence  of  Christians,  abridges  their 
etources  for  the  good  of  others,  and  so  hardens  the 
mgodlj  against  the  truth,  that  the  Saviour  expressly 
mures  us,  till  his  followers  are  ''  one "  the  world  will 
lot  belieye  the   Father  has  sent  Him,  indubitable  as 
nay  be  the  evidences  of  his  divine  mission.     JVIost  mis- 
jnevonsly  as  separation  and  strife  among  Christians 
may  have  wrought,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  such  an 
imhappy  experience  has  been  uniform  and  imbroken. 
There  have  been  periods,  rare,  alas!  but  real,  when 
Christians  generally  have  been  united  in  imderstanding 
and  heart,  and  made  it  their  study  and  prayer  to  diiFuse 
abroad  the  blessings  of  a  imiversal  religious  concord. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Christians  of  tlie  earlier 
mostolic  days,  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  they  were 
w  "one  heart."      This  was  the  fruit  of  their  living 
Christianity ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  simple  and  sincere 
one's  religion  is,  the  stronger  >vill  be  his  love  of  peace. 
bis  when  the  cold,  and  the  selfish,  and  the  self-righte- 
6QS  obtain  an  influential  place  in  a  man's  religion,  that 
he  will  be  most  ready  to  quarrel  with  his  Christian 
Wother,  and  to  treat  him  injuriously.     The  force  of 
^lent  persecution,  too,  from  without,  has  frequently 
concurred,  with  the  presence  of  true  Christianity  witliin, 
ia  bringing  about  harmony  and  love.     In  seasons  of 
trial,  Christians  individually  and  as  churches  are  driven 

5 ether ;    they  become  better   acquainted  ^rith   each 
er ;  points  of  inferior  moment,  which  separated,  are 
JBnk,  and  thus  union  is  created.     It  is  humbling  to 
ttik  that  nothing  short  of  persecution  should  avail  to 
tech  Christian  love;  but  such  seems  to  be  one  of  God's 
peat  intentions  in  permitting  persecution ;  and  both  in 
^^irimitive  times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Protestant 
Qiurch  of  France,  such  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have 
Wen  its  operation.     Though  the  motive  may  have  been 
fldngled,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  refer  the  infidel, 
4e  scoffer,  and  the  worldly,  to  indubitable  proofs  that 
4  Christians  are  not,  as  they  allege,  given  to  strife, 
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dinuoD,  and  hatred, — that  the  Gospel  ii 
healer  of  the  dissensioa  which  ohtains  between  n 
man,  and  that  if  they  would  have  the  peace  and  o 
which  they  professedly  Iotb  so  much,  they  must 
recourse  to   that   malisned    doctrinal  Christianity 
which  the  primitive  Christians  and  tlie  early  T 
Protestants  were  distinguished. 

To  allude,  in  thejraf  place,  to  the  anxiety  v 
Protestant  Church  of  France  manifested  for  p 
nnity  in  her  own  borders,  we  have  a  atriking  illui 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Privf 
tvould  seem  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  m( 
which  a  state  of  partial  persecution  supplied,  < 
able  division  prevailed  among  the  Protestants  of  F 
It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  was  t' 

Erobably  it  was  owing  to  their  Popish  ener 
iboured  to  sow  discOKl  among  the  Protestants,  ai 
of  the  ways  of  weakening  their  power,  "Whatever  n 
he  the  cause,  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  generHlly  a' 
of  the  evil,  her  representative  body,  the  Synod,  drei 
a  long  and  earnest  recommendation,  entitled  "  The  Att   ^ 
of  Reunion,"  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  Chnrd^ 
and  especially  those  in  injuential  situations,  are  called 
npon  to  exert  themselves,  with  all  zeal  and  affection,  to    , 
bring  about  complete  and  universal  harmony.      Men  of 
in£del  leanings  have  lUleged  that  Christians  delight  ia   J 
strife  and  war,  and  have  turned  this  as  an  argument  fl 
against  Christianity ;  but  not  to  inquire  whether  mnlti-  I 
tudes  of  those  whom  they  account  Christiana  are  renBjF  I 
so,  and  deserve  any  weight  in  the  question,  let  the  f<A—  1 
lowing  sentences,  from  the  Act  of  the  Synod  of  PrivU* 
be  considered,  and  then  let  the  reader  judge  whethCK    ' 
true  Christianity  holds  any  connection  with  diasensian 
and  warfere : — "  The  present  National  Synod  of  the  Rer 
formed  Churches  in  this  kingdom  desiring  to  secure  liirt^ 
peace  and  imion  of  the  said  churches,  and  inflameA' 
with  the  zeal  of  God's  house  and  glory,  and  grievB<i^ 
to  see  Satan  sowing  the  seeds  of  ducord  amongst  9^H 
which  redound  to  the  weakening  and  iufomy  of  H^^l 


I,  and  may,  in  after  (i 
e  dangerous  effects,  moved  with  (.'harity  towards  the 
tubers  of  OUT  body,  ajid  being  nillin)r  to  midte  somi; 
ivision  for  a  fratemaL  concord,  the  indispensable  duty 
^all  the  iaithfhl,  hath,  and  doth  now  resolve  to  exert 
,  even  imto  the  utmost,  for  the  compaasing  of  a 
1  and  holy  peace  and  reunion  among  ourselves, 
r  their  Majesties'  authority."  All  persons  are  es- 
'  a  labour  that  the  memory  of  past  diiferences  be 
n  oblivion,  and  that  aU  may  became  peace- 
,  "  that  sa  the  several  humours,  and  diiferent 
8  risen  up  in  the  Assembly  of  Saumur,  may  be 
d,  allayed,  and  composed,"  With  tlds  view, 
d  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  lords  and  dukes 
r  the  Protestant  Church  could  still  boast  of  bome  of 
le  first  famines),  were  appointed  to  confer  with  a  com- 
ittee  of  the  Synod,  and  with  the  Government,  being 
t  exhorted  to  lay  aside  their  own  differences  and 
entments,  and  then  do  what  in  them  lay  t< 
c  misapprehensions  aud  piejudices  of  others ;  and  for 
le  better  prosecution  of  this  great  and  good  object,  the 
fOoA  promises  to  delray  any  necessary  expenses  which 
m^  be  incurred. 

Sothtng  can  be  more  heautiiiil  or  earnest  than  somt 

Qclading  sentences  of  the  Act  of  Synod ; — 

■X,  this  Assembly  entreateth   and  exborteth 

t,  tor  God's  sake  and  glory  of  his  great  name,  and 

ir  own  salvation,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 

ion;  yea,  it  adjures,  by  all  that  is  desirable  or  com- 

ndable,  the  whole  body  of  our  communion  in  general, 

]  tvtaty  fttithfid  soul  in  particular,  to  divest  themselves 

ill  animosities  whatsoever,  and  to  lop  off  immediately 

^MolutioDS  and  dissensious,  lest  they  should  be  the 

of  the  dissipation  of  the  churches  of  tiod  in  this 

im,  which  have  been  planted  in  the  blood  of  in- 

mailyrs,  and  preserved  by  the  zeal  and  concord  of 

fetbcrs;  and  that  they  would  at  length  open  their 

and  see  and  consider  that  their  churches'  e 


I 
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intestme  dissenuons,  and  that,  hy  reason  of  thea 
are  become  very  little  and  exceeding  de^icable  n 
adversaries;  and  all  pastors  and  eldera  of  churcfaa 
enjoined  diligently  to  procure  the  reunion  of  tiie  n 
tive  members  of  their  flocks,  and  to  lend  one  i 
their  helping  band  to  efiect  bo  good  a  tvork,  and  n 
to  insist  upon  it  in  their  public  sermons  and  j 
exhortations  and  lemonstriinces." 

Do  these  things  look  like  indifference  to  peace? 
they  show  any  love  for  discord  and  war?     Men,  ini 
may  be  closely  united,  especially  in  pubUc  object,  i 
yet  be  strangers  to  Christian  peace  and  love.   The  v6 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Eome  are  an  illustration  of '^ 
but  the  French  Protestants  were  animated  by  Ciu 
motives.    They  contended  for  union,  not  to  subsen 
interests  of  party,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Divine  ^ 
and  for  the  wider  diffusion  of  Divine  truth. 

Secondli),  Tliose  wlio  were  so  anxious  for  uniaj 
home,  and  among  themselves,  could  not  be  i: 
to  its  claims  and  advantages  among  Christian  Chiq 
at  a  distance.  Ilenee  the  Christians  of  France  ^ 
most  desirous  of  fraternal  correspondence  with  i 
Churches.  They  did  not,  at  a  time  wlii 
vrith  other  nations  was  much  more  difficult  than'fl 
ni>w,  think  it  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  They'll 
prehended  other  Christians,  though  not  at  one  •? 
them  in  all  the  external  forms  of  religion,  in  their  iri 
pathy  and  affection.  So  early  as  1G03,  we  findU 
Synod  of  Gap  despatching  letters  to  the  ortliodoxjt 
veraities  of  Germany,  England,  Scotland.  Geneva,  I 
and  Leyden,  and  to  certain  gentlemen  in  Londoi 
treating  them  to  assist  in  holding  a  conference  v 
Lutheran  churches  of  Germany,  that  so  the 
between  tUem  and  the  Church  of  France  m 
removed.  Princes  also  are  entreated  to  assist  ii 
ing  this  holy  union.  The  great  desire  is,  that  &)ld 
be  more  firaily  united  in  the  confession  of  the  | 
doctrine.  Four  years  later,  in  fartheran 
ject,  there  arc  letters  from  the  Prince  Palatine  s 
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Senate  of  the  Palatinate,  the  University  of 
fnods  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  the  Canton 
i  Church  of  Geneva.  These,  all  showing 
m  for  the  end  in  view,  the  French  Synod 
learty  thanks  to  Crod,  and  earnestly  hope 
rd  of  their  perseverance,  the  Lord  will  he 
ased  to  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  yet 
smd  disagree.  ^  And  all  persons  are  ex- 
nighty  wrestlers  with  Grod,  in  humble  and 
i,  that  it  may  be  effected/'  In  1614,  the 
fc  Britain,  by  a  Mr  Hume,  a  native  of  Scot- 
1  been  for  some  years  a  minister  of  the 
inoe,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Synod  meeting  at 
ngly  advising  them  to  procure  and  main- 
lion  in  points  of  doctrine  among  the  pas- 
i,  and  other  members  of  the  French  Church, 
arrel  with  the  divines  of  Germany,  or  any 
ead  of  taking  amiss  this  advice  irom  a 
Synod  humbly  accepted  and  rejoiced  in  it, 
a  long  chapter  entitled,  ^'  Expedients  for 
Christian  Churches  which  have  shook  off 
:e,  and  for  composing  the  differences  which 
en,  or  may  hereafter  rise  up  among  them." 
'  a  union  and  agreement  between  Churches 
^ful,  pious,  and  necessary  work,  and  very 
he  differences  between  them  as  consisting, 
lental  articles  of  faith,  but  "  in  the  quillets 

and  church  government/'  They  propose 
ice  should  be  held'of  good  men,  of  different 

nations,  to  decide  on  the  terms  of  union ; 

should  begin  their  labours  by  partaking 
e  Lord's  Supper,  and  calling  for  a  univer- 
;hout  the  churches,  "  in  order  to  the  draw- 
he  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  and  to  touch 
the  people  with  respect  and  reverence  for 
jpose  that  sectarian  names  of  distinction, 
»ran,  Calvinist,  Sacramentarian,  should  be 
ed,  and  that  the  Churches  should  be  known 
)f  the  Christian  Reformed  Churches ;  and 


tax&er.,  and  as  the  chief  recommendatioii,  they  proposr 
that,  at  certain  times,  there  should  be  an  interchange  al 
miuisterial  services  between  the  pastora  of  the  difierenl 
Churches,  such  as  at  present  subsists  faetwist  the  C'bnrch 
of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireknd. 

Many  imagine  that  the  early  Protestant  Charclie" 
were  bigots  to  their  own  forms;  had  no  sympathy  wilb 
other  Christians,  unless  in  every  pomt  they  retiecK<l 
their  o^vn  image ;  and  that  Christians  of  the  present  dsj 
are  much  more  liberal  and  reasonable  in  these  respetd 
than  their  fd^thers.  But  this  is  a  misapprehension.  Tit 
early  Protestants,  whether  Calviniets  or  Lutherans,  wen 
much  too  warm  in  thrir  religion  to  stand  highly  n[ 
forms.  It  is  generally  a  cold  and  declining  period  of  ifc 
Church  which  makes  religion  consist  in  points  of  exto- 
nal  ceremonial.  Accordingly,  the  Church  of  Franw. 
though  Presbyterian,  was  ready  to  embrace  the  Lotiiet- 
ans  of  Germany  with  open  arms ;  and  hence  we  haw 
the  following  deliverance  of  the  second  Synod  of  China)* 
Ion  in  1631,  more  than  200  years  ago,  in  a  cliapW 
styled  "An  Act  in  fitTour  of  the  Lutheran  BretliM- 
"This  Synod  declareth.  that  inasmuch  as  the  CbarclM 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsbuig  do  agree  with  the  Otbff 
reformed  Churches  in  the  principal  and  fundamnwl 
points  of  true  religion,  and  that  there  is  neither  mf 
stition  nor  idolatry  in  their  worship,  the  faithful  of  n 
Confession,  who,  with  a  spirit  of  love  and  peaceahleDOfc 
do  join  themselTcs  to  the  communion  of  our  churchB 
in  this  kingdom,  may  be,  without  any  abjuration  aliB 
made  by  them,  admitted  unto  the  I<ord'a  Table  with  ut 
and  as  sm'eties,  may  present  children  unto  baptism ;  A», 
promising  the  Consistory  that  they  will  never  nliot 
then),  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  transgress  ihedM* 
trine  believed  and  professed  in  our  churches,  hat  will  k 
content  to  instruct  and  educate  them  in  those  poinHM 
Articles  which  are  in  common  between  us  and  them,  i 
wherein  both  ibe  Lutherans  and  we  are  i 
agreed."  Had  sucli  a  spirit  as  this  been  ui 
aner  generations,  we  t(om\4  iwi  Wi^'Wyav » 
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iimb^tpily  are^  with  separation  and  exclunoo  among       I 
iristian  Cnnrches  which  hold  the  same  great  roafes- 
1  of  doctrine  and  duty ;  nor  would  Caristiana  only 
beginning  to  think  of  the  obligations  of  union.     The 

Mant  Church  of  Fiance  did  not  coniine  herself  to 

g  recommendations  of  peace  and  union  with  foreign 
lurches.  These  are  interesting  illustrations  of  her 
jit,  but  she  embodied  her  sentiments  in  action.  She 
dly  numbered  the  ministers  of  sevetal  foreign  Churches 
uug  her  own,  and  allotted  them  a  sphere  of  labour 
thin  her  borders.  We  read  of  several  ministers  of  the 
h  of  Scotland  being  at  the  same  period  ministers 

e  Church  of  France.  In  the  first  half  of  the  ITth 
',  there  are  the  names  of  14  Scotchmen  amon^; 
J  and  ministers  of  France :  Gilbert  anil 
rid  Primrose,  J.  Hamilton  and  Son,  Adamson,  Dun- 
I,  Sharp,  Fet^usson,  Simpson,  Thomson,  Hume,  Hog, 
ndy,  and  Boyd,  So  early  as  1G07,  Mr  Primrose,  a 
ije  of  this  country,  was  minister  of  Bordeaux.  On 
senting  letters  from  the  magistrates  and  ministers  ot 
inbuigh,  and  also  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to 
!  9ynod  of  Rochelle,  praying  that  he  might  be  releas- 
&om  his  charge  in  France,  and  restored  to  the  Churi'h 
Edinburgh,  the  Synod  earnestly  entreated  him  to  con- 

t  well  all  the  circumstances,  "  and  to  have  a  tender 

!  and  respect  to  the  Church  of  Bordeaux,  which,  by 
I  most  fruitful  preaching  and  exemplary  gudly  eon- 
I,  had  been  exceedingly  edified."     He  promised 
t  to  move  till  he  saw  Bordeaux  better  supplied.     Mr       I 

a  Welch,  the  celebrated  son-in-law  of  the  still  more 
ebraited  John  lOios,  was  another  of  the  ministers  of 
(  Church  of  Scotland,  who  became  a  minister  of  the 

reh  of  France.    His  services  also  were  gladly  receiv-      ,| 
,  and  hi^y  appreciated.     From  a.  short  History  of 

"Life  and  Sufferings,"  I  extract  the  following  inte-       i 
[  sentences: — "Now  the  time  is  come  he  must 
mtland,  and  never  to  see  it  again.     So,  upon  the      I 
I  of  November  IGOC,  in  the  morning,  he,  with  \\w 
i^bhours,  wok  ship  at  Leith  ;  and  tliough  it  "Wrts  \i\it 


two  a  clock  in  the  momuig,  manv  were  waiting  oa,  witk 
their  afSicted  families,  to  bid  tiiem  farewcU.  Afl«r 
prayer,  they  sung  the  23d  Psalm  ;  and  so,  ivith  the  gioii 
grief  of  the  spectators,  set  sail  for  the  south  of  Franw, 
and  landed  in  the  river  of  Bordeaux.  Within  1  *  wreii 
uf  his  amTal,  such  was  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  Lis 
diligence,  he  was  able  to  preach  in  French,  and  accord- 
ingly was  speedily  called  to  the  ministry,  first  tn  one 
village,  and  then  in  another.  One  of  them  was  Noac; 
and  thereafter  he  was  settled  in  St  Jean  d'Angely,  a  con- 
siderable walled  town,  and  there  he  continued  the  icsl 
of  the  time  he  sojourned  in  France,  which  was  about  IB 
years."  Mr  David  Hume,  pastor  of  the  dmrch  of  Dnnt 
in  France,  we  have  seen,  was,  in  1  fi  1 4,  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  James  VI.  to  the  Synod  of  Tonniers.  IIk 
also  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have  bets 
on  a  visit  to  his  native  country  when  he  received  dv 

Nor  did  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  only  aral 
herself,  with  all  gladness,  of  the  servioes  of  foreign  mi' 
nisters ;  she  was  not  backward,  in  return,  to  lend  minu* 
ters  of  her  own  number  lo  those  foreign  Churches  wiaA 
needed  their  aid.  We  read,  in  1G20,  of  the  IMnoeof 
Orange,  and  the  curators  of  the  University  of  Levdea, 
applying  for  M.  Riret,  a  French  minister,  (o  act  ns  pi^ 
fessor  of  divinity,  either  for  life,  or  till  the  next  meetiif 
of  Synod,  The  Synod  of  Alez  gave  thtar  judgment  m 
the  request  in  these  words: — "This  Assembly,  hi^J 
raluing  the  favour  and  honour  of  such  an  JlJustnou 
prince,  and  his  great  merits,  from  all  the  refdinMl 
Churches,  and  that  most  strict  and  entire  unitin  be- 
twixt the  holy  churches  of  the  Netherlands  and  oofasf 
France,  doth  yield  that  the  siud  M.  Rivet  shall  be  coD' 
tinued  for  two  years  more  unto  the  famous  UnivetBtf 
of  licyden,  which  term  being  espirod,  he  shall  rctuni  to 
his  church,  according  to  the  agreement  passed  betwMO 
ihem." 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  thcj 
Pfotesttmt  Cburcli  ot  Vtaiice ;  ani  awOi-j  iVck  ' 
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tiuBg  in  it  which  savours  of  the  higoted  and  exclusive, 
fior  less  of  the  hitter  and  hateful.  It  is  throughout  the 
spirit  of  peace^  and  love,  and  union  among  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ, — a  spirit  far  superior  to  that  which  is 
entertained  and  manifested  hy  not  a  few  professcdly 
Christian  Churches  at  the  present  day. 


I  need  say  little  of  this  aspect  of  character  exhibited 
b^  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  parallel  period  of  her 
history.  It  were  easy  to  show  that  her  love  of  peace 
and  union,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  France.  Her  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  dis- 
covered in  her  early  standards,  and  the  deep  interest 
vhich  she  took  in  the  welfare  of  foreign  Churches, 
though  their  forms  might  not  at  all  accord  >vith  her 
own,  as  discovered  in  her  early  history,  are  well  known 
to  those  who  have  made  the  Church  of  Scotland,  even 
partially,  a  subject  of  study.  Let  me  merely  refer  to  it 
few  points.  Though  occupying  a  small  mountainous 
country,  and  differing  materially,  at  least  in  form,  from 
the  religious  observances  of  the  larger  part  of  the  island, 
there  is  nothing  narrow  or  exclusive  in  the  spirit  or 
practice  of  the  early  Church  of  Scotland.  In  her  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  the  forms  of  pub- 
lic prayer  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Catechists  and  Scripture  readers,  who  were  employed  in 
the  absence  of  a  stated  ministry,  the  ciiurcif  univer- 
sal evidently  holds  a  prominent  place.  The  Scots  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  of  1560,  begins  by  wishing  "  Grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  to  all  the  realms  where  the  true 
Iniowledge  of  Christ  is  professed,"  whether  that  profes- 
rion  be  in  the  Presbyterian  form  or  not.  There  are 
dso  prayers  for  particular  Churches  under  trial — as  for 
he  Reformed  Church  of  England,  though  her  govem- 
nent  was  Episcopal.  It  is  well  known  that  in  early 
lays — those  of  Edward  YL — the  Reformets  ot  t\\e 
Continent  and  of  Britain  contemplated  a  grand  Pxotes- 


tant  league,  TvhicJT only  the  fraudulent  macfainatiantm 
Popery  defeated,  by  sending  emissaries  of  discord  fton 
abroad  under  the  guise  of  friends.  In  such  a  bond,  none 
could  rejoice  more    than  the  fathers  of  tiie  Scoltiih 
Church.     After  the  days  of  Edward,  when  the  Episro- 
pacy  of  the  Church  of  England  became  mueb  mm 
rigid  and  esclusiTe,  and  the  hope  of  farther  refonoatioii 
began  to  grow  feint ;  above  all,  when  the  Erastianian    ' 
of  James,  and  the  semi-Popery  of  Charles  I.,  had  in- 
flicted serious  injury  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  it 
not  wonder&l  that  she  should  become  cool,  nay,  oppnaMl  I 
to  that  Church.     The  Church  of  England  could  be  H  | 
longer  regarded  as  the  same  Christian  body,  and  indrtd  | 
shewasuien  daily  approsimating  much  nearer 
Popish  school  than  the  erangelical  portion  of  the  E 
Church  at  the  present  day.     But  the  Church  of  & 
still  cherished  the  ^'armest  sympathy  and  b 
for  the  foreign  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  ai 
seen  from  her  generous  contributions  in  their  tj 
and  she  cherij^hcd  similar  feelings  towards  the  Cvi 
cnl  and  reforming  party  in  England,  usually  c^fl 
Puritans — a  party,  be  it  remembered,  not  inctn 
able,  as  many  imagine,  but  almost  dividing  the  et 
and  embracing  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  i 
talent,  and  learning,  and  usefulness  of  the  timi 
Charles,   by  the  semi-Popish  councils  of  Lao^ 
brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that  the  connta 
involved  in  civil  war,  and  the  Epiiicnpal  Establi< 
was  subverted,  never  did  any  party  show  greater  a] 
or  labour  with  greater  zeal  and  setf-denial  for  C* 
union,  than  the  Church  of  Scotland.     She  so 
hind  the  three  kingdoms  into  a  holy  hrotberhoo 
had  all  parties  been  as  much  under  the  influence  m 
giouB  principle  as  she  was — apart  from  political  t) 
— she  would  have  been  much  more  successfiil. 
correspondence  with  the  Westminster  Assembly  hre»tliM  | 
the  most  earnest  desire  for  peace  and  uniformity. 
vbief  hostility  ia  to  Po\iety  under  its  different  p"" 
and  unsuccessful  aa  tAie  C\\utc\i  qS  ¥«afi«i&,  fe 
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ippy  einnutiKfincps,  was,  in  brining  ttbont  so  perfect 

ud  permanent  a  concord  with  ibe  Christian  Churches 

jX  England  and  Ireland,  as  she  longed  and  laboured 

"^     yet  such  root  bad  her  principles  takea  in  England, 

)n  die  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  fay  Charles 

L,  not   leas  than  SOOO  Presbyterian  mimsters  ivere 

JKted  from  their  charges — men  of  whom  historians  have 

rfflted,  that  "  to  say  that  they  far  excelled  any  whom 

togland  can  produce  at  the  present  day,  in  learning  and 

rorth,  would  not  be  flattery  but  fmnt  praise."     At  the 

time,  it  is  believed  nearly  one-half  of  the  reli- 

part  of  the  community  left  the  fellowship  of  the 

itablished  Church.     Nor  should  it  be  for^tten,  that 

h  was  the  strength  of  the  Presbytfirians  of  England, 

t  after  preparing,  during  the  dread  silence  of  above 

years  of  persecution,  tlieolwica!  works  which  have 

iDBlJtuled  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  Ohria- 

Church  in  every  subsequent  age  to  the  present 

',  she  burst  out  into  such  vigour  the  moment  the 

deration  Act  was  passed,  that  in  25  years  she  could 

BSt  of  an  accesfflon  of  8UU  newly  erected  places  of 

nltip.     It  would  be  difficult  in  the  same  period  to 

lot  to  any  religious  party  which  indicated  greater 

[ritual  vitality;  and  yet  they  were  the  friends  and 

^ers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    Their  love  of  peace 

d  union,  too,  is  well  known.    The  celebrated  Richard 

ster  might,  in  this  respect,  be  said  to  fae  their  repre- 

tative.     From  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  Preshy- 

kn  Church  government,  however,  and  other  causes, 

iPresbyterian  professors  of  England,  like  many  others, 

ame  unsound  in  doctrine,  and  have  long  ceased  to 

a  distinctive  body.      The  Church  of  Scotland,  too. 

Eh  het  religious  declension  in  the  last  century,  ceased 

W  BO  warm  in  her  affection  for  other  Churches,    She 

not  care  for  Christian  union  as  she  had  once  done ; 

,  Hessed  be  God !  ^e  is  in  this,  as  in  many  respects, 

iring  and  setting  an  example  to  others  of  renewed 

'stian  faarmonv.    She  has  received  to  her  pale  t^io&e 

hare  been  separated  for  a  century ;  she  has  o^nei 
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her  pulpits  to  the  Preshyterians  of  England  and  I 
^  and  is  at  the  present  moment  entering  into  inexH 

n|  respondence  with  yarious  Churches,  particularly 

Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amen 
taking  important  steps  for  making  all  who  are  at 
great  principles,  one  also  in  visible  communio 
short,  she  is  renewing  the  spirit  of  her  early  days 
eyer  was  supposed  that  Presbyterian  Church  \ 
ment  was  adverse  to  peace  and  union,  either  at  h 
abroad,  such  an  idea  must  rapidly  disappear  bef 
most  pleasing  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  i 
which  I  have  alluded,  all  show  the  depth  of  the  C 
principle  and  piety,  and  rebuke  the  sweeping  i 
brought  by  the  friends  of  infidelity  against  die  pe 
character  of  Christianity  and  of  Christian  Ch 
But  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  all  the  CI 
of  the  Reformation,  before  their  members  shall  , 
to  eye,  and  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  be  universally 
lished.  The  God  of  truth  has  promised,  and  vrill ) 
plish  the  promise  in  his  own  good  time.  Let  i 
our  prayers  for  its  fulfilment  with  those  of  the  f 
ed  ^viour.  Jesus  said,  ^'  I  pray  for  those  tha 
believe  on  me  through  their  (his  disciples)  wore 
they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

i  — 


■ 
■ 


!■ 
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SECTION  VI. — THE  CHURCHES  OF  FRANCE  AND  SCC 
PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  CORRUPTIONS  OP  THE  C: 
OF  ROME. 

The  different  features  in  the  character  of  the  ] 
tant  Church  of  France,  which  I  have  already  prei 
are,  I  humbly  conceive,  in  no  small  degree,  ded 
her  truly  Christian  spirit.  The  feature  to  which  '. 
now  to  call  the  reader  s  attention  is  scarcely  lea 
resting,  while  it  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  striking 
tration  of  her  attachment  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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feature  to  which  I  allude  is,  uer  manly  protest  againsi' 

THE  CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME.     Many,  CSpe- 

dally  at  the  present  day,  have  light  views  of  Popery. 
They  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  see  nothing  very  serious  in  its  evils.  Widely 
different  are  the  views  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject. 
The  Word  of  Grod  describes  Popery  as  the  great  enemy 
of  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  and  denounces  against  its 
adherents  the  most  dreadful  doom,  reaching  to  nothing 
Aort  of  utter  destruction.  Popft-y  nms,  throughout, 
directly  counter  to  all  that  is  peculiar  and  vital  in  the 
tnith  of  God,  subverting  the  law,  and  marring  the  Gos- 
pel, and  perverting  ordinances.  Indeed,  it  seems  a  grand 
device  of  Satan  to  neutralize  the  whole  scheme  of  Divine 
Revelation.  The  Reformers,  and  the  Churches  which 
they  planted,  were  £Euniliarly  acquainted  with  it  in  its 
true  spirit  and  operation  from  sad  experience:  hence 
they  direw  up  their  Confessions  of  Faith,  armed  against 
it  at  every  point.  Instead  of  cultivating  any  alliance 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  dreaded  the  most  distant 
approach  to  union,  and  constructed  their  most  important 
measures  of  Church  discipline,  schools,  &c.,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  weaken  and  coimteract  Popery  on  every  hand. 
^Ve  do  not  greatly  wonder  at  their  zeal.  Just  as  men 
know,  and  value,  and  love  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
must  they  hate  Popery ;  while  a  thorough  acquaintance 
^th  Popery  seems  almost  essential  to  the  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  Gospel,  the  dark  groimd  of  the  picture 
setting  oif  the  illuminated  figures  the  more  brightly  and 
impressively.  The  early  Church  of  France,  though  seated 
mthe  heart  of  a  great  Popish  coimtry,  with  comparatively 
few  adherents,  subjected  to  many  privations  and  oppres- 
sions, and  in  danger  of  provoking  fresh  assaults,  yet 
lifted  up  a  bold  protest  against  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Romish  Church.  She  inserted  among  her 
articles  of  faith  the  following  strong,  but  just,  represen- 
tation of  Antichrist.  We  give  the  form  in  which  it  was 
put  by  the  Synod  of  Gap  in  1 60S  ;— 
"  That  article  treating  of  Antichrist  shall  te  the  oive- 
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3  order  in  out  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
shall  he  thus  worded ;  Whereas  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
hath  erected  for  liimself  ii  temporary  monarchy  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  usurping  a  sovereign  authority  and 
tonlship  over  all  churches  and  pastors,  doth  exalt  himself 
to  that  degree  of  insolency,  as  lo  he  railed  God,  and  will 
he  adored,  arrogating  unto  himself  all  power  in  heaven 
lud  in  earth,  and  to  dispose  of  all  ecclesiastical  matterst 
to  define  articles  of  fiuth,  to  authorise  and  expound  at 
hia  pleasure  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  buy  and  sell 
the  souls  of  men, — to  dispense  ivith  vows,  oaths  and 
covenants,  and  to  institute  new  ordinances  of  religious 
worship :  and  in  the  civil  state  he  tramples  under  foot  all 
lawfiil  authority  of  magistrates, — setting  up  and  pulling 
down  kings,  disposing  of  kings  and  of  their  kingdoms 
at  his  pleasure :  We  therefore  helieve  and  maintain 
that  he  is  truly  and  properly  The  Antickriit,  the  Son  of 
Perdition,  predicted  in  the  holy  prophets, — that  great 
whore  clothed  with  scarlet,  sitting  upon  seven  moun- 
tains in  that  great  city,  wliich  had  dominion  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth;  and  we  hope,  and  wait,  that  the  Loid, 
according  to  his  promise,  and  as  he  hath  already  begun, 
will  confound  him  by  th«8pirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroj 
him  finally  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming."— Again, 

'''  Divers  pastors  and  members  of  several  churches 
remonstrated  in  this  Assembly,  how  they  had  hem 
troubled  and  prosecuted  for  calling  the  Pope,  Antichriit 
in  their  private  and  pubhc  discouises.  This  Synod 
l)rotestiiig  that  this  was  the  common  fiiith  and  confesaon 
of  all  our  churches,  and  of  this  present  Synod,  that  tb« 
Pope  is  the  Great  Antidirist,  and  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  our  separation  and  departure  from  the  Chiadl 
of  Rome;  and  that  this  confession  was  contained  in,  and 
ntracted  out  of,  the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  it  had  bcea 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  a  world  of  martjTS :  Therefotti 
!ill  the  fiuthful,  he  they  pastors  or  private  Christians,  an 
exhorted  constantly  to  persist  in  the  profession  of  it,  and 
openly  and  boldly  to  confess  it ;  yea,  and  this  very  article 
*all  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  thi 
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feifh ;  and  the  general  deputies  of  our  churches  at  Court  ^ 
are  reijuired  to  petition  his  Slajestj',  that  none  of  his  | 
officers,  in  any  sovereign  or  other  inferior  t 
judicature,  may  be  suftered  to  infringe  our  liberty  of 
conscienoe,  granted  us  by  his  edicts,  of  making  a  free 
confession  of  our  faith,  and  that  none  of  them  may 
trouble  or  vex  us,  as  direra  of  them  have  done  for  this 
very  matter.  And  whoso  are  now  prosecuted  and  mo- 
isted on  this  account,  or  may  be  hereafter,  they  shall 
fcp  supported  and  defended  by  tbe  whole  body  of  the 
churches  in  the  best  manner  that  can  be,  according  to 
that  firm  bond  of  union  which  is  cstabb'shed  among  us. 
And  letters  shall  be  written  to  our  lords,  the  judges  in 
the  mist  courts,  to  extort  them  vigorously  to  maintain 
this  article  of  our  common  confession." 

It  would  seem  that  this  bold  sintement  gave  great 
ofiencc.  The  king,  led  on  by  his  Popish  priests,  was 
'Iiighly  displeased,  and  expressed  his  displeasure  to  tbe 
'Synod  of  Rochelle,  which  met  four  years  after ;  but 
■while  every  disposition  was  manifested  to  avoid  unne- 
Masary  offence,  the  Protestant  Church  strictly  adhered 
to  tbe  honest  confession  which  she  made.  Having 
lewdghed  the  article,  she  unanimously  approved  of  its 
ibrm  and  substance,  ''  as  very  true,  and  agreeing  with 
Scripture  prophecy;"  on  which  it  was  resolved,  that  it 
Aould  continue  in  its  place,  and  be  printed  in  every 
*opy  which  came  from  the  press.  This  was  decided  I 
gnnmd,  and  lon^  after  was  steadily  maintained.  Above  ] 
SO  years  later,  in  IR59,  when  perseeution  became  r 
oppressive,  as  the  day  for  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes 
^>proached,  we  iind  the  Protestant  Church  of  France 
fctnigding  for  her  old  principles.  "As  for  those  words 
Antiehrut,"  say  they,  "  in  our  liturgy,  and  idolatry, 
id  dfceits  itf  Satan,  which  are  found  in  our  Confes- 
m,  they  be  words  declaring  the  ground  and  r 
IT  separation  from  the  Romish  Church,  and  doctrines  J 
which  our  fethers  maintained  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  j 
«hl«)i  We  are  iiillj  resoJi'ed  as  they,  through  tW  a' ' 
vflh'nne  grace,  never  lo  ahandon,  but  to  kee^  fe\ftili 


fiiliy  and  biTiolalily  to  the  last  gaap."  Unlike  the 
tudinarians  of  later  days,  tJie  Christians  of  France  wpre 
not  afraid  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  They 
were  not  frightened,  ijy  charges  of  uncharitableness, 
from  applying  the  langoapie  of  Scripture  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord.  Nor  did  they  content  themselves  with 
putting  on  record  a  general  declaration  i^ainst  Popery 
— they  were  forward  to  denounce  and  expose  particu- 
lor  errors  as  often  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  re- 
quired it.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  harsh 
treatment  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  had  ever 
experienced  at  the  handa  of  the  civil  power,  would 
have  prejudiced  them  against  kingly  authority ;  hut  Nn. 
Regarding  civil  rule  as  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  alid 
their  great  protection  against  the  usurping  power  of  an 
apostate  Church,  they  used  their  best  exerdons  agaioat 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  so  fata!  to  the  true  ^weBfeie 
and  authority  of  sovereign  princes.  In  IB14,  theSynoJ 
of  Tonuiers  "detesting  that  abominable  doctrine,  togeder 
with  its  authors,  exhorts  all  the  thithfol  of  our  commu- 
nion  to  abhor  and  execrate  it ;  and  all  our  ministei^  and 
professors  are  to  teach  and  preach  against  it  powerfully, 
and  to  batter  it  down  with  force  of  ai^uments,  and  10 
defend,  at  the  same  time,  conjointly  tc^ether,  the  rights 
of  God,  and  those  of  the  higher  powers  ordained  bj 
him."  This  showed  noble  superiority  to  prejudice,  aao 
enlightened  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  "Word  of  GoJ. 
Passing  from  strong  statements  against  Popish  doc- 
trines, we  may  now  proceed  to  notice  the  actual  discipline 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  as  illustrating  th« 
same  decided  and  Scriptural  attacliraent  to  sound  prin- 
ciple- While  iar  from  being  rigid  in  small  and  Indifirt- 
ent  matters,  she  forbade  her  members  lending  the  least 
countenance  or  encouragement  to  Popery  in  any  of  its 
fonns.  Hearing  that  some  of  them,  in  1 63 1 .  himg  tlirir 
houses  and  lighted  candles  in  honour  of  a  Popish  festi- 
val, the  second  Synod  at  Charenton  are  deeply  concerned 
that  any  Christians  should  have  awarded  to  tlie  creal 
the  si'//-same  honour  nhich  ia  due  to  the  Creator,J 
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8  themselves  in  stroiig  language.  Would  to  OtoA 
:  the  Chriatians  of  this  couiitry  would  sprak  out 
[ainst  the  British  encouragement  which  is  at  present 
elded  to  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  of  the  East  in 
e  same  bold  strain! 

"  This  Assembly,  wanting  ivords  ivith  nhich  it  may 
ipress  its  just  grief  and  resentment  for  such  an  inex- 
tsakle  oowaidliness,  doth  adjure  the  consciences  of 
ise  persons  who  have  fallen  into  sins  so  repugnant 
to  brae  piety,  by  the  fear  of  the  living  God,  by  the 
il  of  his  glory,  by  the  bowels  of  his  mercy  in  the  Son 
'his  dearest  love,  and  by  that  special  care  the  faithful 
ight  to  have  of  their  salvation,  tbat  they  wonid  revive 
le  zeal,  and  show  themselves  loyal  followers  of  the 
Hth  and  constancy  of  their  fathers,  and  testify,  by  their 
oseveraiice  in  well-doing,  the  sincerity  and  soundness 
S  their  repentance,  and  of  their  afFection  to  the  aerviee 
f  Cod.  Sloreover,  the  consistory  of  those  places  where 
ich  scandals  do  fM  out,  is  enjoined  to  rebuke  them 
>ith  an  holy  vigour,  who  give  such  an  evil  example ; 
ad  all  Synods  are  to  proceed  against  tliem  vrith  ail 
edesiastical  censures  ;  and  if  they  be  pastors  or  elders, 
bo,  hy  their  connivance  and  dissimulation,  have,  or 
r  the  future  may  favour  such  offenders,  they  shall  not 
llj  be  suspended,  hut  deposed  also  from  their  offices." 
lUi  the  same  spirit  those  Protestants  are  severely  re- 
pved  who  show  respect  to  the  Popish  host  as  it  passed 
Bng  the  streets,  by  taking  off  tlieir  hats.  Protestant 
iryers  are  forbidden  to  plead  those  causes  for  Papists 
bidi  were  intended  to  suppress  the  Word  of  God,  and 
t  tip  the  mass.  Nor  are  they  allowed  to  give  their 
nstance  in  any  case  which  might  he  turned  to  the 
ipression  of  the  Protestant  Church,  In  1637,  we 
d  of  a  M.  Foumeaux  and  his  wife  being  suspended 
A  time  from  Church  privil^cs  for  allowing  their 
lUghter  to  marry  a  Eoman  Ca^ohc.  Nor  were  they 
solved  until  they  had  publicly  confessed,  in  the  con- 
Hory,  their  sorrow  for  the  sin  which  their  compiom\sc 

tjirmdp}o  had  brought  upoa  (heir  family.    AEew^feata 
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later,  we  meet  with  the  case  of  a  minister  who  was  de- 
posed for  attempting,  in  an  elaborate  work,  to  reconcile 
the  differences  in  doctrine  between  Popish  and  Pro- 
testant Churches.  This  wbs  justly  considered  most 
dishonouring  to  the  truth  of  God. 

But  strongly  as  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  was 
opposed  to  Popery  and  to  all  that  savoured  of  it,  she 
cherished  no  hatred  to  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 
jVIany  seem  to  think  these  two  are  inseparable— -that 
hatred  to  a  religious  system  must  make  us  hate  its  pro- 
fessors — but  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  It  is  pity 
and  love  for  the  souls  of  men  which  make  us  detest  the 
more  the  fatal  errors  which  would  destroy  them.  Just 
in  proportion  to  our  love  for  the  one  is  our  hatred  to  the 
other.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  French  Protes- 
tants showed  the  utmost  kindness  to  their  poor  Boman 
Catholic  brethren,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to 
them  in  abandoning  the  pernicious  system  in  which  they 
had  been  educated.  In  1614,  we  have  the  following 
statement, — and  till  Protestant  Churches  now-<a-da;yi 
favour  converts  from  the  Church  of  Rome  with  a  better  -^ 
protection  against  starvation  than  they  often  receive,  the  4 
cause  of  Protestantism  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper  as  i 
it  deserves : —  ^ 

"  John  de  Luna  and  I^urens  Fernandez,  both  Spa-    U 
niards,  presented  themselves  before  this  Assembly,  with     i 
valid  testimonials  from  the  Church  of  Montauban,  de-    j 
daring  their  abjuration  of  Monkery  and  Popery,  and     f 
approving  of  tlieir  conversation  ever  since  their  conver- 
sion ;  as  also  Stephen  Conversett  of  the  Franche  Comte, 
who  had  quitted  the  order  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  Peter     ' 
Mercurin,  a  provincial,  who  had  also  abandoned  Popeiy. 
This  Assembly  granted  unto  the  said  Fernandez,  Con-    j 
versett,  and  Mercurin,  an  1 40  cro^vns  a-piece ;  and  fer- 
tlier  ordaineth,  that  the  said  Mercurin  shall  be  put  into 
the  catalogue  of  Proposans,  and  be  first  of  all  employed 
in  the  ministry  in  Provence.    And  as  for  John  de  Luna, 
who  desires  leave  to  retire  for  some  time  into  Holland, 
there  be  CO  livres  granted  him  for  his  voyage.     And 
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bdcaa  one  called  Buisson,  bom  in  the  Lower  Guvenne, 
lately  conTcrted  from  the  Popish  religion  unto  the  Re- 
Tmed,  SO  livrcs  arc  given  him  towards  his  relief  until 
le  next  FroTincia]  Synod,  wherein  he  shall  be  particu- 
rly  cared  for." 

But  while  the  French  Protestants  gave  all  due  cncour- 
'eiuent  to  serious  inquii'ers,  and  to  proselytes  from  the 
omish  faith,  they  were  extremely  cautious  and  guard- 
1  in  receiving  converts,  and  especially  in  intrusting 
i^n  with  the  office  of  the  ministry.  They  knew  well 
I  what  a  system  of  falsehood  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
im  and  brought  up, — what  Taried  temptations  there 
«  to  insincerity, — how  strong  are  the  claims  of  divine 
truth,  and  how  unexceptionable  ail  the  ministrations  of 
rine  ordinances  should  be.  Hence,  they  were  very 
rnpolous  about  Romish  conversions.  It  would  be  well 
Protestants  in  Ireland  now  showed  a  little  more  of 
It  would  save  themselves  not  a  few  dis- 


^cuntments,  and  the 
leproach.     Strictness  may 
liat,  in  reality,  it  is  ' '    ' 


of  true  religior 
ear  the  aspect  of  severity, 
to  all  parties.     The  dis- 


Atapline  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  required  that 
^ests  or  monks  coming  over  to  the  Cbarcb  should 
itudy  two  fiill  years  and  give  proof  of  their  sincerity,  iii 
.  period,  be^re  being  admitted  to  the  ministry.  Such 
one  of  the  canons ;  and  churches  and  colleges  are 
lestly  exhorted  to  attend  to  it.  The  Synod  of  Ko- 
helle,  in  1 G1I7,  decreed  that  "  monks  forsaking  Popery 
haU  not  he  received  into  church-fellowship  till  they  be 
nnd  well  instructed  in  the  grounds  of  the  Reformed 
itigion,  and  they  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  provinces 
'  ?  they  are  natives,  with  certificates  attesting  for 
nployment  they  are  best  qualified,"  Converted 
Mnan  Catholics  could  not  he  admitted  to  the  Cliurch 
ciders  OT  deacons  till  after  a  probation  of  sincerity  for 
'O  years.  Monks  and  priests  relapsing  into  Popery 
[«r  for  a  time  being  rescued  from  its  thraldom,  and 
Taying  again  to  be  restored  to  the  bosom  of  ibe  t;\»vce\v 
Toinisfem,  were  not  to  be  received  till  thcTc  \iaa\>e«a. 


^8  1 
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**  ten  years'  trial  of  their  ropentanee,  nor  fihaJl  the  ^ 
that  time  is  eipireii,  be  admitted  without  the  preyiOiiB 
advice  of  a  National  Svnod ;  and  M'ith  regard  to  motds 
from  foreijrii  quarters,  order  is  ^xea  to  the  prorincesU-' 
examine  them  most  etrictly  of  their  fitness  to  study  divi>' 
iiity,  "  that  so  they  may  be  iupplied  with  miuntenance." 
or  employed  in  other  callings,  according  to  their  capacity. 
While  the  IV)testant  Church  of  EVanee  blended  tax- 
CTJuragement  with  strictness,  in  her  dealing  with  con- 
verts trom  the  Church  of  Rome,  she  did  not  fail  zenloudhr' 
to  apply  all  etntabJe  means  to  awaken  men  from  their' 
errors  and  spiritual  death.  In  addition  to  the  feithfld' 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  well  appointed  schools,  adi 
liooks  on  the  Romish  controversy,  she  instituted  atMB' 
thing  like  anti-Popery  leetures.  She  was  not,  like  many,' 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  controversy.  She  knew  thatit 
is  (fssetitinl  to  the  vindication  and  establishment  of  divinp 
truth,  and  that  there  is  ample  authority  for  it  in  th^ 
example  of  Scripture,  Hence  the  whole  Popish  contifl- 
versy  itss  divided  into  14  different  parts,  correspomHnff' 
to  the  14  proTinces  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and 
"'  some  worthy  ministers"  were  particularly  called  upOit 
to  study  each  part,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  defeie* 
of  a  particular  truth  opposed  by  the  great  adTetsarr; 
Thus,  to  the  Province  of  Poitau  was  assigned,  as  a  stancU' 
inf[  subject  of  controversy  with  all  opponents,  "!%*■ 
Word  of  God,  written  and  unwritten," — to  the  Isle  ef 
I'rajice,  ■'  Monks,  lay  and  clerical,"  &c.  This  indicated  , 
how  serious  were  the  views  entertained  by  the  Prots**'' 
tant  Church  of  the  evils  and  the  dangers  of  Popeiyt' 
;md  theu:  conviction  that  Popery  could,  with  the  Diriw 
hlessing,  be  overcome  only  by  perseverwice  and  lorig- 
rontinued  exertion, — the  exposure  of  error  and  thecal 
cutation  of  truth.  Nor  were  these  exertions  uusucoes^  ' 
ful.  We  read,  so  early  as  IfiOl,  of  irainhers  of  ths 
Romish  churclmien  being  daily  brought  over  to  the  Rfl*- 
formed  reUpon  ;  and  the  churches  are  exhorted 
i^J^fisier  of  their  names. 

'"'         a  few  specimens  of  the  spirit  which  the  : 


aat  Church  manifested  towards  the  Church  of  Rome 
I  her  adherents,  and  what  can  be  more  enlightened 
1  faithful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moic  truly  chori- 
le  ?  What  hetter  proof  can  we  have  of  her  decided 
bristianity  i 


.  We  may  just  refer  to  the  parallel  period  in  the  history 
'the  Church  of  Scotland,  From  the  two  parties,  Pro- 
slaiit  and  Popish,  heing  for  a  tinie  more  nearly  balanced 
!  this  country,  the  Tiolence  of  the  latter  came  out  in 
more  palpable  and  proclaimed  form,  and  strong  mea- 
es  were  necessary  in  self-defence.  Moral  means  were 
Kely  employed,  and  the  success  was  much  mare  rapid 
id  extensive  in  Scotland  than  in  France.  Some,  such 
Ithe  controversial,  were  remarkably  similar,  and  there 
"6  the  same  jealousy  and  caution  in  reference  to  pro- 
led  converts  from  the  Romish  iUth.  It  may  be  saf*.-!^ 
I,  that  if  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  for  one  thing 
re  eminent  than  another  in  early  times,  it  was  for  her 
;orous  and  all -comprehensive  protest  against  the  dot- 
—3  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome:  her  most 
mt  standards  arc  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this,  and 
r  sobBequent  ones  are  not  wanting  in  force.  It  was 
IS  she  maintained  a  bold  and  consistent  testimony 
it  Popery,  that  she  flourished;  just  as  she  relaxed 
her  testimony,  that  she  became  weak  for  good.  The 
t  Head  of  the  Church  honours  those  who  honour 
J  and  it  seems  to  be  His  will  that  the  best  state  for 

■  Church  in  this  world,  like  the  best  state  for  the  indi- 
1  believer,  shall  be  a  militant  one. 

ITbe  reader  may  be  interested  in  the  following  brief 
ti-popish  notices  which  I  have  collected.  They  indi- 
e,  that  the  vigorous  protest  which  was  lifted  up  against 
pery  by  the  Reformers  and  their  immediate  successors, 

■  ntuntained  with  greater  or  lesser  energy  through  all 
k  p«iod  which  we  are  contemplating,  and  that  in  spite 

toe  repeatedly  adverse  influence  of  the  Crown.    \t. 
n  tttat,  in  1.593,  the  General  Assembly,  ■w\l\\  a 


regwd  for  the  niiTchaiits  of  ScotUnd,  ft 

any  of  her  people  to  go  to  Spain,  "  where  the  Ini 
Gtiil  is,  until  the  king  has  got  the  proiaise  of 
for  them  from  the  king  of  Spain."     In  1612,  ordcn 
given  to  ohliterate  all  idolatrous  figures  from  &e  dj 
of  Foulis.     The  repeated  directions  which,  are  give 
regurd  to  so  minute  a  matter,  prove  how  completely  J 
most  prominent  Popery  of  the  country  had  been  j^ 
dued.     In  1G39,  one  of  the  heads  of  examinadoi 
Presbyteries  is,  "  Whether  there  be  any  Papist  * 
their  hounds ;" — and  the  answer  from  the  Synod  of  ^ 
two  years  after,   is,  that  there  is  no  excommun' 
Papist  in  all  the  province — one  of  the  leading  pro 
of  the  kingdom.     A  genend  order  is  given  by  the  S 
that  all  idolatrous  monuments  be  defaced ; 
Church  of  Dairsie  is  to  be  visited,  to  see  that  tbo  u 
trous  arms  and  paintings  be  removed."     Abontll 
same  period,  the  people  of  Dunfermline  are  forbidd| 
observe  New  Year's  Day  "by  feasting  and  the  c 
tlon  of  ordinary  work  ;"  and  the  observance  of  % 
Day,  in  a  similar  manner,  is  also  forbidden.     Theft 
of  such  observances  was,  doubtless,  superstitious.  , 
John  Morrice  is  called  before  the  Presbytery  of  StkJ 
ilrewK,  for  pretending  miraculously  to  heal  diseasa,'! 
the  seventh  son  of  a  woman."     And  another  J 
forbid  BuperBtitiouB  resorting  to  wells  "  for  the  i 
sick   and  distracted  persons."     The  latter  i 
known  Popish  practice  to  this  day,  as  the  sacred  M 
of  Irehind  can  testify.     To  prevent  also  the  Popishjq) 
of  conducting  funerals,   as  they  are  Blill   conduc^' 
that  country,  the  following  good  rules  were  £ 
1664.     It  would  seem  that  the  house  where  the  o 
lay  was  sometimes  kept  open,  and  that  a  sort  of  \ 
was  held, — "  dishonouring  to  God, — scandalizing  ti 
Gospel, — and  fostering  superstition."     Therefore  j 
ordered,  that  the  doors  be  kept  close  as  at  other  Ij 
and  no  admittance  allowed  to  the  confused  i 
None  are  to  go  to  the  fiincral  uninvited,  and  n 
he  asked  to  the  house  to  bear  the  dead,  except^ 


■nrnvMinrolk  or  fHrade  whwa  ^ej  tiiink  most 
It  ts  not  to  be  a  time  of  eating  and  printing ; 
e  people  are  to  cany  themselves  Chrietianlj,  as 
'OKssing  godliness.  The  heatfaejiish  custom,  with 
ah  name,  of  drinking  dirges  after  the  corpse  is 
],  is  to  be  utterly  abolished.  What  is  left  !>>'  the 
id  to  the  poor,  is  to  i>e  sent  for,  and  distrihuted 
session,  who  know  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
t  to  be  g:iTen  at  the  grave,  where  there  is  a  grpat 
of  beggars,  and  those  "that  cry  most,  and  have 
jed,  come  often  best  speed."  Among  the  reasons 
-day  appointments,  the  increase,  or  rather  the  ef- 
W  die  increase  of  Popery,  are  repeatedly  assigned. 
loreh  was  pecuhatly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
,  and  seems  to  have  apprehended  progress  where 
!M  none.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little 
n,  that  Jesuits  and  traiEcking  priests  insinuated 
tvea  into  the  country,  under  the  guise  of  the  non- 
t  sects — Quakers  of  the  a^e  of  Cromwell ;  and 
e  unhappy  divisions  among  the  Preshyterian  mi- 
then  farthered  tte  interests  of  a  Churth  wliich 
gains  by  disorder  and  confiision.  In  lf)*7,  the 
J  Assembly  direct  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews 
ke  inspection  of  Lord  Paisley  (second  E^l  of 
mi)  and  his  attendants,  as  also  of  his  ednca- 
uisidering  that  he  is  a  nobleman  come  of  Popish 
I."  Three  years  after  he  is  excommunicated  for 
wry ;  and  Lord  Linton  is  subjected  to  the  same 
ne  for  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
■y,  an  excommunicated  Papist.  Thus  strongly  did 
nrch  testify  against  Popery,  and  thus  strictly  and 
lally  did  she  esercise  her  discipline  over  high  and 


a  OF  FRANCE  AND  SCOTLA^^> 
Cn>  IW  IKJCTRINE,  AND  THE  ENEMIES  OP  ERROK. 

KSeotitm  I  directed  the  reader's  attention 
Steat  which  the  early  French  Protestant 
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Church  Med  up  agmnst  the  errors  aad  oonoplioiM  of 
the  Church  of  Kome.  Were  it  necessary,  I  mi^ 
appeal  to  additional  evidence,  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  ae 
well  as  the  duty  of  this  couree.  I  might  refer  to  the 
Ruccesa  which  attended  the  public  discnssioos  of  one  <i 
the  most  eminent  controTeraialista  on  the  ProtesUnI 
side— De. Moulin,  and  that  so  eexlj  as  ICQ2.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  he  held  a  discussion  for  a  fortiughi. 
that  there  were  scribes  oa  both  sides  present,  and  mul-' 
titudes  of  liearers,  and  that  it  resulted  "  in  the  great 
satisfaction  of  manj  faithful  souls,  and  the  instructiM 
of  many  ignorant  Papists,  who  since  gave  gloiy  to  God 
by  an  open  profession  of  the  truth."  The  same  anthor 
remarks  that,  by  his  instrumentality,  in  the  way  of  pub- 
lic discussion,  "  God  was  glorified,  his  truth  confirmed, 
und  the  Church  edified  and  increased  with  many  con- 
verts." From  this  and  similar  cases  one  may  see  huw 
unwarranted  are  those  general  charges  whicli  are  fnv 
quently  brought  gainst  the  agitation  of  the  lioiniib 
controversy,  as,  at  best,  useless,  if  not  fitted  to  confinn 
the  Bomanist  in  his  errors.  But  we  have  not  time  1* 
pursue  such  inquiries,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Let  me  only 
<]Uote  what  the  author  of  the  Status  Ecclesiee  Gatli- 
c.ani/v  says  of  De  Moulin.  "  A  Jesuit  came  to  the 
Doctor's  study  to  dispute  with  him.  M.  de  MonginA 
a  famous  physician,  was  present  at  the  conierenK, 
wherebv  he  was  converted,  and  set  forth  an  exeeHnU 
book  of  the  reasons  why  he  abjured  Popery,  He,  vii, 
De  Moulin,  bad  many  encounters ;  and  to  rplato  all 
his  conferences  might  fill  a  great  volume.  Scarcely  Mi 
he  a  week  without  one  while  he  lived  in  Paris,  und 
some  of  them  were  very  long.  He  was  the  object  rf 
the  public  hatred  of  the  Romanists.  His  name  was  l^K 
general  theme  of  libels  cried  about  the  streets,  uf  ruiHiiC 
sermons  in  the  pulpits,  and  of  the  curses  of  ignonut 
zealots ;"  and  yet  we  have  seen  he  was  honourct)  of  Ood 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  t^ng  and  difficult  couRe  whicb 
he  followed..  Various  and  similar  cases  might  be  qutftd. 
But  itwasnot  on\yaaiBiis\,\liemt<jn'    ' 
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Sittrdi  of  Rome  that  the  early  Church  of  France 
d.  She  lifted  up  the  same  testiiiioiiy  against 
!iereT«r  it  appeared,  though  within  her  own  hor- 
\d  countenanced  by  names  which  Protestants 
Ot  ^1  to  respect:  thus  she  proved  lier  iaith- 
So  early  as  1603  she  guarded  her  people 
the  error  of  those  who  denied  the  imputation 
actiTC  and  paSMTe  obedience  of  Christ  in  order 
justification  of  sinners,  and  decreed  that  the 
'  who  taught  such  doctrine  should  be  deposed. 
new-£uigled  opinions"  being  warmly  advocated 
»tor,  a  foreign  divine,  letters  were  appointed  to 
ten  to  the  UniTcrsities  of  England,  Scotland, 
,  Geneva,  Heidelberg,  Basil,  and  Herbome,  re- 
r  them  to  join  in  the  censure ;  and  should  Pis- 
nttnne  in  his  error,  two  inenibers  of  the  French 
Me  directed  to  write  an  answer  to  hia  book, 
iter  day,  in  1620,  the  Protestant  Chiu-ch  of 
adopted  the  judgments  and  canons  of  the  cele- 
Synod  of  Dort,  against  the  many  errors  of  Ar- 
nn.  Indeed,  she  incorporated  them  into  her 
afession  of  Faith ;  the  mode  in  which  she  did  so 
eSting.  "  This  Assembly,"  says  the  Synod  of 
fier  mvocation  of  the  name  of  God.  "  decreed 
I  ^ticles  of  the  National  Council,  held  at  Dort, 
ie  read  in  full  Synod ;  which  being  done  accord- 
ed eveiy  article  pondered  most  attentively,  they 
1  received  and  approved  by  a  common  uuani- 
Hisent,  as  peeing  with  the  "VVord  of  God  and 
fission  of  Faith  in  these  our  churches, — that  they 
amed  with  singular  prudence  and  purity, — that 
ire  very  meet  and  proper  to  detect  the  Anniman 
md  to  confound  them ;  for  which  reason,  all  the 
and  elders  deputed  to  this  Assembly,  have  sworn 
^teet«d,  jointly  and  severally,  that  they  consent 
U'  doctrine,  and  that  they  will  defend  it  to  the 
of  their  power,  even  to  their  last  breath."  Part 
iMeiBn  adjuration  runs  in  these  words,  which  it 
t  he  unsuitflble  to  record,  at  a  period  like  the 
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S resent,  when  bo  many  are  afiaid  to  avow  the  higher 
octrines  of  theology :  "  I  declare  also  and  protest  that 
I  reject  and  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the  Araiiniaiw, 
because  it  makes  God's  decree  of  election  to  depmd 
apon  the  mutable  will  of  man,  and  doth  extenuate  and 
make  null  and  void  the  grace  of  God.  It  exalt«th  man 
and  the  powers  of  ftee-will  to  his  destruction.  It  re- 
duceth  into  the  Church  of  God  old  ejected  Felagianiam, 
and  is  a  mask  and  vizard  for  Popery  to  creep  in  aaioni 
us  under  that  disguise,  and  subverteth  all  assurance  <a 
everlasting  life  and  happiness."  But  while  the  dangff- 
ous  errors  of  Arminianism  are  boldly  condemned,  and 
the  great  doctrines  of  election  and  predestination,  of 
free  grace  and  the  assurance  of  salvation,  as  fearlesdj 
avowed,  the  Protestant  Church  is  not  insensible  to  ^ 
injudicious  manner  in  which  good  men  may  treat  d> 
DiTine  decreea ;  and  so  she  subjoins  some  admirshlt 
counsels,  not  unlike  those  which  the  Church  of  ScoUssJ 
addresses  to  her  ministers  for  the  treatment  of  the  sasM 
subject.  "  MoreoTer,  this  Assembly  conjureth,  by  tbt 
bowels  of  Divine  mercy,  and  by  the  blood  of  the  evH* 
lasting  covenant,  all  ministers,  pastors  of  churches,  M 
whom  the  care  of  precious  souls  is  committed,  that  tin^ 
would  wait  together  evenly  and  harmoniously  in  one 
and  the  same  way;  that  they  abstain  from  all  idle,  uo- 
profitable,  and  curious  quesdons;  that  they  do  not  frj 
into  the  sacred  acts  of  God's  hidden  and  unrerealBl 
counsels  and  decrees,  above  or  beyond  what  is  recorded 
in  his  written  Word,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  truth  ;  bat 
ralher  that  they  would  himibly  own  and  acknowledw 
their  ignorance  of  those  profound  and  unfathomable 
mysteries,  than  intrude  themselves  into  things  unlawful ; 
and  that  they  would  so  order  their  discourses  and  wr- 
moaa  concerning  predestination,  that  it  may  promote 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  consolate  wounded 
consciences,  and  excite  the  practice  of  godliness;  that,  by 
tias  means,  all  occasions  of  disputes  and  controversieB 
may  be  avoided,  and  we  may  abide  united  in  one  and 
ll"  th  with  our  hrethtea  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
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le  king'      ^^M 
1  tending       ^H 


iT  Churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  without  the 
I,  as  maintaining  together  ivith  them,  and  i 
3ae  and  the  same  fHitb,  assailed  b;  the  sam 
ny,  and  called  to  one  and  the  sume  hope,  through  (  ._ 
i  Jesus  Christ, — to  whom,  with  the  Ftkther  ana  Hoi; 
Hiost,  be  honour  and  glory  for  over  and  ever.  Amen." 
.  Three  years  after  the  Church  of  France  had  thus 
lapted  and  homoh^ted  the  doctrine  of  the  Synod  of 
tert,  she  published  a  series  of  canous  and  decrees  on 
■Predestination,  Election,  and  Reprobation,"  consisting 
'  a  full  and  able  statement  of  the  tmlh  upon  these 
nts,  and  a  not  less  suci^essful  exposure  of  the  uor- 
■BBpondin^  errors.  The  document  extends  to  26  pages 
(Uio;  and,  without  approving  of  every  expression,  we 
ly  aafely  say  it  is  one  of  the  finest  eTposidons  of  the 
if^er  doctrines  of  theology  which  we  have  met  with. 
iTe  need  scarcely  add,  th^  it  remarkably  harmonizes 
■  ■  I  the  Confession  of  Fmth  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
that,  as  in  it,  so  here,  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiment 
kntowa  a  wonderfiil  elevation  upon  the  style.  In  the 
■  1637,  200  years  ago,  two  ministers  were  culled  by 
Synod  of  Alanson  to  e:xplain  the  opinions  which 
ikey  held  and  taught  upon  the  universality  of  the  efG- 
May  of  Christ's  death.  They  had  spoken  of  the  Saviour 
faing  equally  for  all.  This  vruM  inconsistent  with  the 
liBipture  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  and  had 
(Ared  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  many.  On  their 
tting  their  feith  to  be,  that  Christ  died  for  all  su^- 
UtttUi/,  but  only  for  the  elect  effectuidly,  and  that  they 
HK  pt^aied  to  sign  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  French 
bmli  *'  with  their  best  blood,"  they  were  restored  to 
bbgood  opinion  of  their  brethren.  All  this  shows  how 
""  '  sly  the  early  Protestants  of  France  held  by  the 
doctrines  of  Reyelation,  and  how  jealously  they 
every  approach  to  Arminian  and  human  systems 
icalvttdoa.  Entertaining  such  views,  no  wonder  that 
t^  were  the  declared  and  uncompromi»ng  enemies  of 
Bomigh  dtufch.  TImt  Church,  with  eiice\i^Qi» 
iaooBsiderable  to  be  named,  is  built  Upon  Wmaa 
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ments  and  doinffs.  She  is,  througliout,  Arminiau,  Mid 
must  erer  provoke  tlie  opposition  and  the  warfare  fif  thp 
consistent  advocates  of  salvation  by  free  grace ;  though 
ei-en  within  her  pale,  there  has  generally  been  a  party 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  free  salvation. 

Too  many  are  ready  to  imagine  that  such  points  are 
tjueations  of  idle  theological  controversy,  which  do  noi  j 
aficct  the  character  of  a  Church,  or  serve  only  to  !owM  J 
and  to  weaken  it.  But  the  character  of  the  French  Pro-  ■ 
testant  Church,  when  thus  maintaining  irhat  is  catM 
decided  Calvinism,  was  any  thing  but  triiling  or  weak : 
it  was  eminently  noble  and  independent.  Indeed,  jiiM 
views  of  the  Church,  as  the  peculiar  people,  the  elect  snid 
redeemed  iamily  of  QoA,  have  a  tendency  to  raise  fli* 
mind  and  imp^  a  greatness  to  the  character,  to  whuA 
all  mere  human  systems  of  religion  are  strangers ;  ai£l 
Iiencc  the  spirit  and  resolution  which  humble  ChristiaiiB 
have  often  discovered  in  trying  circumstances.  When, 
in  1612,  Louis,  by  iiad  advice,  published  "  a  proclama^ 
tion  of  pardon,"  treating  the  Protestants  as  if  they  hud 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  in  holding  their  usual  prorincid 
meetings,  and  as  needing  forgiveness,  they  boldly  met, 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  issued,  as  a  Synod,  a  decla- 
ration, in  the  course  of  which  they  say  that  they  aw 
ready,  all  of  them,  jointly  and  singly,  to  be  responsible 
for  their  actions,  and  to  publish  them  to  the  whole  worM, 
openly  and  at  noonday;  counting  all  manner  of  tormenti 
lar  more  easy  to  be  borne,  than  that  they  and  theii' 
posterity  should  be  stigmatized  as  if  they  were  not  loy«l 
and  faithfiil  anhjecta.  Hence,  they  declare  that  they 
will  not,  in  any  way,  make  use  of  these  letters  of  pardon, 
and  that  they  will  disavow  any  persons  who  do  so ;  am) 
that  they  say  these  things  not  in  vanity  and  vain-glory, 
but  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  to  show  that  they 
arc  ready  to  venture  their  honour,  estates,  and  livira,  in 
performance  of  the  duties  and  service  which  they  oin 
to  their  sovereign.  This  was  a  noble  spirit  ibr  a  poor 
ailfi^riug  Church  to  exhibit ;  and  parallel  was  the  ^iril 
.  tf  her  members.     In  allusion  to  trouble  and  difficuhv 
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M^nril  authority,  the  Dutes  Rohan  md  Sully, 
:  Lord  de  Plessis  Mornay,  iu  1GI4,  nrote  letters 
Synod  of  Tonniers,  "all  tending  ta  assure  the 
X  of  this  kingdom  of  their  holy  resolution  im- 
ily  to  persevere  in  our  faith  and  dist^iphne,  and 
uture  their  estates,  their  lives,  and  fortunes,  for 
'ancemcnt  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  expressing 
«ir  great  desire  that  all  the  members  of  our 
ia  might  he  preserved  in  a  sweet  and  perfect  con- 

A  fine  anecdote  is  related  of  the  courage  and 
idence  of  Welsh,  the  snn-iu-law  of  John  Knox, 
re  have  alreaxly  noticed,  was,  for  a  number  of 
&  minister  of  the  French  Church.  When  the 
as  using  strong  measures  against  his  Protestant 
s,  he  and  the  court  came  to  tlie  small  town  where 

preached.  In  the  circumstances,  his  friends 
m  him,  hut  in  vain,  from  appearing  in  the  puJ- 
)uring  the  time  of  sermon  an  officer  was  sent 
he  king  commanding  his  immcdiuie  presence : 
irever,  was  ovemwed  by  the  authority  with  which 
acher  addressed  him  before  the  assembled  multi- 
The  historian  goes  on  to  say, — 
le  sermon  being  ended,  Mr  Welsh,  with  much 
lion,  went  to  tlie  king,  who  was  then  greatly 
d ;  and,  with  a  threatening  countenance,  asked 
I  was,  and  how  he  durst  preach  heresy  so  near 
»on,  and  with  such  contumacy  curry  himself? 
cb.  with  due  reverence,  bowing  himself,  he  did 
:  '  I  am  (Sir)  the  servant  and  minister  of  Jesus 

whose  truth  I  preached  this  day ;  which,  if 
lajesty  rightly  knew,  you  would  have  judged  it 
ity  to  have  come  and  heard.  And  for  my  doc- 
.  did  this  day  preach  these  three  truths  to  your 
r  1.  That  man  is  fellea,  and  by  nature  in  a  lost 
vn ;  yea,  by  his  own  power  and  abilities  is  not 

help  himself  out  of  that  estate.  2.  That  there 
ial*ation  or  deliverance  from  wrath  hy  our  own 

hot  hy  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  merit  alone.  3.  I 
»  preach  this  day  the  just  liberties  of  the  king- 
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doin  of  France;  tliat  your  Majesty  owelh  obedience  to 
Christ  only,  who  ia  Head  of  the  Chlircii ;  aud  that  the 
Pope,  afi  he  is  an  enemy  to  Christ  and  his  truth,  w 
also  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ivhom  he  keepeth  undet 
slayery'to  hia  usurped  power.'  Whereat  the  king  for  a 
time  keeping  silence,  with  great  astonishment  tunud 
to  some  about  biin,  and  said,  '  Surely  this  i§  a  man  of 
God."  Yea,  the  king  did  afterwards  commune  witi 
hiio,  and  with  much  respect  dismissed  hiia." 

Boldly,  however,  as  the  French  Protestants  decland 
the  truths  of  God,  and  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  they  were  free  from  heing  what  their 
enemies  styled  them— Jisloyal  subjects.  This  lias,  in 
every  age,  been  a  common  <jiarge  a^;ainEt  serious  Chn^ 
tiaufi.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unfoondtd- 
Respect  for  human  authority  is  quite  consistent  widi 
the  freedom  wherewith  the  truth  makes  believers  fiee 
Accordingly,  numerous  as  might  be  the  charges,  ao  ml 
disloyalty  was  ever  established  gainst  the  Protenasl 
Church.  When  Louis  XIII.  was  approaching  his  ni»- 
jority,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  in  5  61*i 
to  draw  down  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  head.  Con- 
eidering  bow  much  the  Protestants  had  been  suSennj 
all  along,  and  were  sufienng  at  that  time  from  Hu 
jealousy  and  oppression  of  the  civil  power,  such  wann- 
hearted  loyal^  was  remarkable  indeed.  It  reminds  n> 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  suffering  Covenanters  of  ScotlanJ- 
In  addressing  the  king  as  a  Synod  a  few  years  flfiff- 
wards,  they  trace  the  feeling  to  its  proper  source.  WbSi 
they  acknowledged  their  obSgations  to  Henrv  1 V-,  whom 
they  denominate  "Henry  the  Great,  our  late  King,  aid 
your  Majeat/s  fether  of  most  glorious  memorj-,"  tl>«y 
add,  "but  there  is  another  bond  and  obligation  upon  P 
stronger  than  all  these,  even  that  of  our  conscience  ttti 
religion,  which  from  the  divinely  inspired  Scripture*  «t 
taught  and  instructed  to  subject  ourselves  uuM  it* 
higher  powers,  and  that  to  re^st  them  is  to  rtsatt  the 
orainance  of  God." 

/  am  awaxe   that  tiie  eivimwa  oi  *w  V< 
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rged  tliem  with  being  political  and  tumultuous,  nay, 
Initoious.  And  trhen  men  are  persecuted,  it 
(ondeifol  that  some  should  be  driTcn  to  excess.  But  tbi 
RiBTch,  as  a  Church,  discountenanced,  in  the  ationgeet 
tanner,  CTery  thing  like  an  int«rference  with  matters 
Biely  of  State.  With  respect  to  the  accusation  of 
'holding  intelligence  with  the  Spaniard,  the  most  im- 
JBcable  enemy  of  France,"  the  Synod  of  Caatres,  in 
626,  declares,  that  afler  the  most  diligent  and  rigorous 
tquiries,  not  one  of  their  pastors  could  he  im]ieached 
ih  that  crime,  and  that  it  could  not  even  be  fastened 
xm  any  one  individual  of  the  Protestant  comroonion ; 
ly,  that  the  innocence  of  the  Church  was  proclaimed 
ibre  the  whole  worid.  It  would  seem  that  political 
were  not  unfrequently  held  in  the  provinces, 
deputations  sent  from  them  to  the  Court,  The  Pro- 
ministers,  irom  their  intelligence,  and  enjoying 
confidence  of  the  people,  were  sometimes  employed 
hese  seiricea.  This  proving  a  serious  hindrance  to 
work  of  the  ministiy,  by  seculariaing  their  minds, 
:  creating  prejudices  against  their  spiritual  labours, 
Church  deprecated  and  condemned  such  proceed- 
gB;  and  also  guarded  her  ministers  under  the  severest 
n^ty,  against  bringing  their  secular  politics  into  the 
Ipit,  In  1617,  we  read  the  following  resolution  of 
[  Synod  of  Vitre:  "AU  ministers  are  forbidden  to 
it  in  the  pulpit  their  private  sentiments  of  State  afiaira, 
i  being  contrary  to  the  resolutions  taken  up  in  out 
Bierol  Assemblies;  and  Consistories,  Colloquies,  and 
nvincial  Synods,  are  enjoined  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
r  Rkch  pastors  as  do  so,  and  to  in&ct  upon  them  all 
eeneurea  of  the  Church ;  yea,  to  suspend  them  from 
miaistry;  and  the  same  punishment  shall  also  he 
on  them  who,  in  their  public  sermons,  clash  one 


■inst  another  upon  these  matters. 
Whe 
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iWfaen  we  consider  bow  strong  were  the  temptations 
'the  Protestant  Church,  in  her  oppressed  circumstan- 
I,  to  allow  anjr  political  proceedings,  on  the  ^Krt  cS 
~~"*'"    "'^cA  promised  relief,  such  tesdVii.'tiift^i* 
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and  actings  as  these  must  be  regarded  as  strong  testt- 
monies  to  het  just  views  of  tlie  character  of  a  Church  of 
Christ,  and  her  high  spirituality  of  feeling.  Nor  is  the 
testimony  weakened,  when  we  remember  that,  while  so 
strict  against  interference  with  the  province  of  others,  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry  she  rigidly  secured  an  attention 
to  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  ealling.  The  residence  of 
her  pastor*  in  their  parishes,  she  enforced  by  the  severest 
censures ;  indeed,  it  was  made  quite  indispensable. 

I  might  go  on  to  notice  various  other  proofs  of  the 
esceUent  character  of  the  French  Church,  but  it  ia  un- 
necessary.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  irequently  appoint- 
ed days  of  humiliation,  and  fasting,  and  prayer.     The 
confessions  of  declension,  lukewarmness,  ungodlinesii, 
and  even  vice,  which  she  solemnly  records  against  lut     , 
members  on  such  occasions,  are  no  evidence  that  she    | 
wus  not  still  a  truly  Christian  Church  of  superior  attain-     | 
ments.    The  more  advanced  that  believers  or  Churches     i 
become  in  the  divine  life,  they  will  see  and  confess  th^    ) 
shortcomings  and  offences  the  more.     It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  Church  of  France  degenerated 
not  a  little  even  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  been 
writing,  when  so  many  eicellencies  could  be  pointed  to 
in  her  general  character.     Similar  was  the  esperience  of 
some  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.     But  while  she 
thus  confessed  sin,  she  was  not  indifferent  to  amendment- 
She  eshorted  to  a  punctual  attention  to  those  parts  of  her 
discipline — the  canon,  for  instance,  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  parental  duty — ^which  were  fitted  to  reclaim 
and  to  reform.     I  cannot  withhold  the  affecting  tenna 
in  which  a  Fast  for  the  General  State  of  Europe  waa 
appointed  in  1637-     They  are  remarkably  striking,  apd 
indicate  the  presence  of  blended  loyalty  and  piety. 

•'  Whereas  for  divers  years  last  past,  war  and  mortsUly 
have  overspread,  with  a  deluge  of  woes,  the  far  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  and  made  the  unrepenting  nations  Sen- 
sible, what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  lall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hvmg  God,  justly  incensed  against  those  hard- 
beaeted  sinaea,  who  despise  the  ridtea  of  his  grace. 


National  Synod  of  the  Refonned  Churches 
assembled  by  the  ting's  permission,  in  the  town  of  Alan- 
son,  beholding,  in  the  continued  plagues  with  which  all 
the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  are  scourged,  evident 
threaCenings  of  new  impendent  judgments :  "Wherefore, 
ihat  those  affrightlul  and  approaching  storms  may  be 
averted,  and  the  bowels  of  God's  fotherly  compassions 
may  be  moved,  and  that  we  may  obtain  from  his  infinite 
mercies  and  goodness  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty's 
sacred  person,  a  blessing  upon  his  aimies,  the  return  and 
re-establiahment  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  State, 
and  a  quiet  settlement  of  this  poor  afflicted  Church, 
lossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted, — we  do  exhort 
all  the  faithful,  by  a  deep  humiliation  of  soul,  and  a  sin- 
tere  and  serious  conversion  of  heart,  to  seek  after  the 
help,  grace,  and  favour  of  God.  And  to  this  purpose 
the  S3'nod  decreeth,  that  a  public  fast  shall  be  kept  and 
solemnly  observed  in  all  the  churches  of  this  kingdom,  on 
Thursday  the  I9th  day  of  November  next  coming,  which 
■hall  be  notified  unto  them  by  reading  of  this  present  act." 
We  cannot  better  close  this  Section,  thanby  a  picture 
of  the  French  Trotestant  Church,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  have  been  writing,  drawn  by  the  ministers  and  pro- 
foBOTa  of  Geneva.  '  At  this  distance  of  time,  and  with 
imperfect  materials,  we  may  be  apt  to  exaggerate  or  un- 
dervalue her  general  attainments.  From  die  following 
beautiful  extracts  we  shall  learn  what  was  the  estimation 
in  which  she  was  held  by  contemporaries  of  competent 
judgment.  They  strikingly  show  the  connection  between 
pure  doctrine  and  elevated  character.  The  exhortations 
may  not  be  unsuitable  to  Christians  still.  The  divines 
of  Geneva,  among  whom  were  Prevost,  Diodati,  and  B, 
Tnrretine,  bear  testimony  to  the  pure  evangelical  doctrine 
of  the  French  Church,  and  her  aeal  against  error  in  such 
passages  as  these,  forming  part  of  two  long  and  interest- 
ing letters  which  they  addressed  to  the  National  Synod: 
— "AH  the  refonned  churches,  as  far  as  ever  we  comW.  ■ 
lean^  woe  SUed  with  joy  at  those  solid  dec^aXQ.'aa«H 


nude  in  your  National  Synod  against  reTLved  £ 
ism,  and  at  that  Bingular  care  taken  by  those  v 
and  holy  councils  to  esclude  it  oat  of  your  ch 
Again,  alluding  to  the  errors  connected  with  d 
redemption,  they  say, — "  This  accident  hath.  I 
wont  and  moat  ill-boding  sign  and  token  that  ot 
fell  you  i  for  vou  had,  for  many  years  together,  i 
con^ntly  and  iuTariably  that  most  holy  feitb, 
and  ealabliahed  in  your  cliurches,  in  its  purity  aai 
plicity, — the  wicked  one  not  being  able,  during  a 
time,  to  mingle  any  of  his  leaven,  nor  to  sow  any  a 
tares  among  you;  you  having  therein  imitate  th. 
famous  Galilean  Cliurch  nf  tiie  best  and  purest  ti 
antiquity,  which  is  as  free  of  heresies  as  your  Is 
monsters," 

Referring   to  the  high  Chrisdnn  character 
Proteatant  Church  of  France,  and  the  remarkable  ii 
poEitions  of  God  in  its  behalf,  we  have  the  folk 

"  His  gracious  providence  shines  forth  vnth  i 
admirable  lustre  in  the  defence  of  your  churehes, 
particulariy  in   the  free  enjoyment  of  your    rel^ 
assemblies ;  so  that  at  the  many  strange  accidents  m 
have  befallen  you  for  divers  yeais  together, 
tempests  with  which  the  kingdom  of  France  hi 
assaulted  and  battered,  the  aore  and  grievous  a: 
of  many  of  our  brethren,  having  astonished  oi 
and  overwhelmed  our  hearts  with  sorrows,  had 
almost  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  comfortable  n 
peace  unto  your  realm,  and  of  repose  and  aetttemen 
your  poor  afflicted  churches,  and  the  exercise  of  y 
most  excellent  discipline,  than  which  a  better  was  bi 
practised  in  the  Christian  world.    And  now  in  this  o) 
the  divine  Wisdom  gathers  his  children,  a 
her  chickens,  under  his  ivinga,  and  renewetli  the  fi 
his  Churcli  in  youi  congregations,  as  the  eagle  doi 
youth.     We  be  greatly  comforted,  most  honoured  Ic 
and  brethren,  at  the  glad  tidings  of  those  excellent  Se 
vbieh  the  Lord's  visitation  hath  produced  in  heaUi^  tt 


le  ^acesand  Ttrtu(«  so  necessary  for  the  fiiittiful,  and 
^difficult  to  be  exerted  and  practised  in  times  of  pros- 
"^tj, — Bitch  as  the  love  of  Ood's  Word,  contempt  of  the 
oAd^  and  kindling  aguin  a  Sie  of  boly  zeal,  by  the 
prit  of  God,  upon  the  altar  of  the  SiitTed  miniBtrr,  to 
le  conviction  of  sins  and  errors,  and  the  reformation  of 
ft  and  of  former  roiscanTages,  and  the  strengthening  of 
p  mfirm  and  weaker  Christiana." 
We  might  introduce  many  other  passages  of  a  similar 
ipoTt.  I^et  the  following  fine  address  to  ministers 
Ece.  The  Church  which  could  write  such  a  letter,  and 
aChorch  to  which  such  a  letter  could,  with  any  pro- 
ie(y,  be  written,  must  have  been  eminent  at  onoc  for 
nd  principle  and  enlightened  piety.  Surely  the  whole 
18  brought  together  in  these  chapters  go  far  to  show 
intimate  connection  between  high  doctrine  and  high 
T : — "  And  inasmuch  as  by  these  overturnings  of 
ie  world,  'tis  ■risible  that  its  last  end  counot  be  far  off. 
_A  that  our  long-looked  and  long-hoped  for  redemption. 
I  the  coming  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Ood, 
Btweth  nigh;  Ibr  God's  sake,  most  dear  sirs  andhonour- 
1  brsthren,  be  not  weary  of  fighting  the  good  fight, 
ith  the  weapons  of  i^hteousness,  on  the  right  hand  and 
ttbe  left,  against  the  baits  and  charms  of  this  present 
"  L,  mid  against  that  hatred  ami  fiiry  you  shall  meet 
il  for  opposing  the  torrents  of  its  general  and  rcign- 
g  corruptions.  Revive,  therefore,  the  zeal  of  Elijah  ; 
mill  the  words  of  life  and  wisdom;  get  the  Spirit  of 
jht,  of  judgment,  and  of  burning ;  wield  the  two- 
{ed  sword  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  it 
q' cat  on  this  aide  and  on  that;  that  it  may  hew  down 
Bi  who  do  actually  deceive  and  poison  souls  with 
BirenoDeons  and  seducing  doctrines ;  that  so  the  true 
inih  and  religion  which  we  have  received  from  our 
>d]y  awl  blessed  fathers,  may  he  handed  doiyn  unto 
^^r  diildren ;  and  we,  recalling  into  our  personal  practice 
nd  imitatioD,  that  holiness  of  their  lives  by  which  they 
6i  go  nobly  justify  their  ptofes^on,  and  exalted  to  the 
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_  test  pitch  of  eridence  the  powec  of  tlie  Gospel,  and 

made  it  known  unto  the  world,  to  its  condemnation,  diis 
very  holiness  of  our  heavenly  Father  may  appear  moro 
conspicuous  in  the  holiness  of  our  livta,  who  are  his  o«n 
sanctified  children." 


With  regard  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  ihn  aspect 
of  character  mider  which  we  have  been  contemplii^ 
the  Church  of  France,  happily  she  had  no  doctriul 
errors  of  which  to  complain  in  her  communion.  While 
Arminianism,  before  and  throughout  tlie  reign  of  ChaiUa 
I.,  made  serious  progress  in  England,  it  was  unlcnon 
in  Scotland,  except  perhaps  among  the  small  prelatical 
party.  The  divine  blessing  on  the  standards  of  die 
Chttrch,  and  on  the  struggles  which  she  v«ss  called  to 
maintain,  seems  to  have  kept  her  sound  and  pure-.  It 
is  not  till  the  days  of  Cromwell  that  we  meet  wilb 
any  felse  doctrine  apart  from  old  Popery,  of  which  tlwre 
was  now  very  little.  The  Protector's  army  broiuht 
Quakers,  and  Anabaptists,  and  Sectaries  in  its  raIll(^ 
many  of  whom  seemed  to  have  been  as  erroneous  in 
their  sentiments  as  they  were  extravagant  in  their  pit^ 
ceedings.  In  1G49,  the  General  Assembly  prohibit  tli» 
sale  or  use  in  schools  or  fomibes  of  a  little  catecbim 
entitled  the  A  B  C,  with  a  catechism  which  contww 
very  gross  errors,  in  regard  to  universal  redemption— 
the  number  of  the  soerameuts.  The  Assembly's  calr- 
chism  is,  at  the  same  time,  recommended  for  schodl- 
Eight  years  after,  two  Anabaptists  having  been  eJbi 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar,  maintained  tlutt  Chtit> 
died  tor  all  intentionally — that  the  soul  sleeps  with  tbe 
body  till  the  resurrection — that  saints  may  lall  aw^ 
from  saving  grace — that  the  decree  of  election  ii  Wl 
absolute,  and  yet  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  iiretiOiilM 
in  bis  operation.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  U 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Ae  ef 
course  used  her  best  eserljons  against  the  ema 
ijuestion.     The  peopVe,  \ni"«e'iei,  ■west  Anq  deepi 
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f  well-groimded  in  the  tnitfa.  fa  ran  ainr  mtiM 
li  of  being  misled  bj  them. 

9  icferred  in  this  Section  to  the  high  and  independent 

T  of  the  Church  of  France,  sprioging  out  of  the 

1  doctrine  which  she  held.      I  neea  not  nr  how 

h  the  same  spirit  characterized  the  Chorcb  of  Sooi- 

Manliness  and  boldneBS  mark  her  nhole  histoiT. 

ulail^  during  the  period  we  are  surveying.    I  shall 

H  refer  lo  her  many  and  well-tnown  struggles,  tetmi- 

"■  g  in  the  dire  necessity  of  taking  up  anns  in  self- 

ce ;  but  shall  refer  to  two  cases  which  will  bring 

M'the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  Churdi  in 

i  things — a  doctrine  for  which  she  seems  des^ned 

■tte  providence  of  God  to  be  called  to  conrend  anew. 

ow,the  author  of  the  Life  of  Blair,  relates,  that  "in 

'  1653,  those  of  the  ministers  who  were  (or  the 

c  resolutions,  met  in  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  but 

!  they  were  constituted  they  were  commanded  to 

[■e  by  a  party  of  English  (Cromwell's)  soldiers.  Mr 

d  IMckson,  the  Moderator  of  the  former  Aasembly, 

b«pened  this,  answered  that  they  had  power  from 

'  ■  Christ  to  convene  for  the  afiaiis  of  his  house ;  but 

■B  disregarding  such  topics,  the  Assembly  were 

ed,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 

«  presently.    Against  this  usurpation,  Mr  Dick- 

_nitested,  inthe  Aaaembly'sname,  Is/,  Because  they 

■  ^Ower  and  authority  from  Jesus  Christ  to  convene 

t«  courts ;  2rf,  Because  their  meeting  was  warranted 

»  unrepealed  laws  of  the  land ;  and,  3rf,  Because 

"  Irtish  were,  by  the  firBt  article  of  the  Solemn 

\  bound  with  them  to  defend  the  doctrine,  discip- 

^stid  govenunent  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.     But  he 

"~     rcely  done  speaking,  when  they  were  conveyed 

^tO  Bruntsfield  Links.     Next  day,  a  number 

ors  f^ainst  the  public  resolutions  having 

aied,  the  English  got  notice  of  their  meet- 

rred  them  with  the  same  sauce  they  had 

S  frethren  ;  against  which  those  ministers  did 

'\  and  sent  a  copy  of  their  protestation  to 


lolbimL,  eomnmndei-iiL-chii^  of  the  Ei^Uak  fimw*  k 

Scotlaod."  A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  Presbyterjut 
Cupar  two  years  after.  "  While  the  Presb):terj,  bro^ 
met  at  the  ordinaiy  time  and  in  the  ordinary  place,  vi» 
consulting  about  revising  the  acts  of  the  last  hslf  yur. 
that  the  raster  might  be  in  readiness  against  the  Pm- 
vincial  Assembly,  lieutenant  Grossman  (an  EngM- 
man)  told  na  that  the  meeting  of  the  ProTinciiil  was 
forbidden,  and  forthwith  went  away,  and  within  an  kiui 
after  came  back  i^ain  and  commanded  the  FkAj- 
teiiat  meeting  to  rise  and  disperse,  till  &rtber  ardeis.— 
which  the  bretliren  resolved  to  obey.  But  withal,  Ml 
John  Macneilj,  protested  gainst  the  encroachment  ma^ 
upon  the  liberties  of  out  kirk  judicatories,  which  iuii 
of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  are  not  subordinate  to  snj' 
civil  or  military  power  whatsocTer.  And  that  notwtdi- 
standing,  it  may  be  free  to  us  to  meet  in  our  respect" 
judicatories,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  about  the  oifainc' 
the  Church  of  Christ,  within  the  bounds  of  our  liaiff. 
as  necessity  requires,  when  and  where  the  Lord,  in  hi) 
good  providence,  should  give  us  opportunity  and  a  tall- 
And  this  we  do,  not  out  of  humoumess  or  titrbultiOK 
of  spirit,  but  that  ne  may  approve  ourselves  to  God  in 
our  station,  by  asserting  o^  and  bearing  testimony  iiatt- 
the  government,  hbertics,  and  privileges  of  the  Cbufdi 
gf  Christ,  and  judicatories  thereof  (according  to  it' 
Word  of  God,  and  the  bonds  of  om'  sacred  and  l~*^ 
covenant),  which  to  us  are  so  precious  that  we  i 
be  consenting  unto,  nor  silent  at  any  thing  which  dl 
or  by  consequence,  may  be  prejudicial  tmto  tbem' 
"fc-  "  Mr  James  Weddbbbe 

fcjtfajj  1655."  "  William  Row  adhef 

In  concluding  this  Section,  I  may  call  the  a 
ftttention  to  a  few  points  of  a  miscellaneous  c 
but  at  the  same  time  so  important  as  to  merit  Boli» 
The  Church  continued  to  require  all  that  undtridl^ 
rttOD  Irom    her  ministers  with  which  she  t 
e  S^od  of  Fife,  so  woV^  =*  \.'i\'i., ' 
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phtmtify  <^  lories  heme  held  by  one  miniBler,  u 
peat  nmdrance  to  the  Gospel."  Poor  38  the  protision 
the  Chorch,  as  lonch  as  possibte,  confined  a  pastor's 
to  a  single  flock.  At  a  later  day  ( I  Si~),  the  Ijiird  of 
■nkeiUor  brought  n  minister  before  the  Presbjteiy  of 
:,  even  though  his  stipend  had  been  ill  pcud,  be- 
he  had  taken  land  which  occupied  his  attention, 
is  said  the  Laird  '''n-iahes  his  minister  to  be  mote 
'utfal  ia  risiting  and  catechising,  and  is  willing  to 
the  land  ofT  his  hand,  though  it  shotild  be  to  his 
dlBadTantage."  The  Presbytery  recommend  this 
e. 

While  ministera  were  expected  and  required  to  be 
in  t^very  department  of  professional  duty,  they 
to  have  devoted  much  of  their  care  to  the  instroc- 
and  preparation  of  the  people  for  the  holy  Com- 
1.  In  the  Session  Records  of  Dunfermline  there 
t  some  strong  rules  on  this  head — too  strong  perhaps 
ithe  present  state  of  society — but  indicating  abundant 
il  in  the  framers,  and,  it  may  be,  ivell  adapted  to  the 
ijrfe  whom  they  wra^  meant  to  guide.  "  27tli  Harch 
is  '.  the  swd  rainislers  and  elders  going  about  the  ex- 
lination  of  the  people  for  the  Communion,  resolved, — 
^  1.  l^iat  those  persons  who  neglect  the  diets  of  ex- 
■nation,  vhether  masters  oi  others,  if  twice  absent,  to 
admoniahed  by  the  minister  and  elders;  and  if  the 
kA  tame,  to  be  cited  to  the  Session,  or  suspended  from 
I  CSommunion,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  these 
ba  marked  by  the  ministers  and  elders. 
«  2.  That  the  minister,  with  the  elders,  shall  try  the 
nidedge  of  every  one  that  comes,  according  to  the 
irt  df  Assembly  1648,  sess.  38. 

"  3.  After  persons  are  observed  to  be  ignorant,  or  ab- 
Mees  from  catechising,  the  elders  on  their  several 
Mitos  may  deal  with  them,  by  visiting  their  families, 
id  exhorting  their  mastera  and  them  selves  yet  to  learn. 
■"*.  For  their  measures  of  knowledge,  that  the  minis- 
IB  ahall  agree  upon  some  common  questions  to  be  po- 
ned  to  every  one  whose  knowledge  they  doubt,  and 


that  die^  iiuUt  most  upon  those  queations  wliich  aii 
preparatives  for  the  Sacnunent. 

"  5.  Concerning  scandalous  persons,  such  as  ordimr; 
tipplers,  and  B^rearers,  and  scolders,  and  who  live  ai 
variance  with  their  neighbours— ordinary  absenteH  fnm 
catechising,  ordinary  neglecters  of  the  worship  of  Godic 
their  famdies,  &c. — that  some  way  be  taken  for  tiriiig 
of  them,  and  keeping  them  hack  from  the  Communion 
if  they  continue  in  it,  confonnly  to  the  directions  of  ihc 
General  Assembly. 

"  6.  That,  at  the  least,  there  be  two  elders  widi  the 
minister  at  the  examination. 

"7.  That  if  any  elder  or  deacon  be  appointed  to  nail 
on  the  absentees,  and  do  not  wait  on,  either  himself  oi 
some  other  with  whom  he  may  agree,  he  shall  be  soi- 
pended  from  Iiis  place  for  a  time,  except  he  bavo  a  tcrj 
reasonable  excuse."  The  reconciling  of  quarrels  pt*- 
viousiy  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  senu 
to  have  been  a  common,  as  it  was  a  most  appropnatf, 
part  of  sessional  duty. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  notice  the  Church's  unwemit^ 
labours  aAer  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Vit 
Church  of  Rome  may  make  aholiday  of  the  Lord'sDi^, 
and  Charles,  a  professed  Protestant  monarcli,  may  cob* 
mand  the  reading  of  a  Book  of  sports  on  its  sacred  bom 
to  correct  the  excessive  religions  spirit  of  his  pe«pl«,inil 
prepare  them  for  a  return  to  Popery ;  but  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  holds  by  the  Subbath  as  * 
sheet-anchor  of  Cliristianity,  and  carefully  guards  tsi 
honours  it.  If  there  be  one  feature  is  her  history  DwW 
marked  than  another,  it  is  her  love  for  the  Sabbath ;  sod 
how  much  she  is,  under  God,  indebted  to  this  for  If 
superior  religious  knowledge,  and  character,  and  fM- 
legea,  civil  and  sacred,  in  short,  civiUzation,  no  one  tv 
estimate.  The  county  of  Fife  being  noted  for  its  fisbiif 
and  salt-making,  ana  both  employments  tempting  nn 
to  trench  upon  the  rest  of  the  ^hlNith.  we  find  frenUEPl 
ivference  in  its  ecclesiastical  records,  particularly  iau"^ 
i-Ves/j^terian  periods,  to  tW  effottao'i'ii.edV'Mdi^ 
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protectioii  of  the  Sabbath.  The  people  are  for- 
te set  their  nets  even  during  the  "herring  drove" 
[jord's  Day,  or  to  loose  snips  and  boats  which 
tale  harbours.  The  salt-makers,  also,  are  pro- 
fix>m  working  on  any  part  of  the  Sabbath.  A 
nise  seems  to  have  been  proposed  bj  proprietors 
My.  The  Synod  is  asked  to  allow  liiem  to  work 
/clock  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  begin  again  at 
he  evening;  but  the  Church  declines  all  com- 
,  and  contends  that  there  shall  be  no  work  from 
>n  Saturday  night  till  twelve  on  Sabbath  night. 
:  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration  were  not  allowed 
vithout  challenge  or  correction.  Sabbath  funerals 
bidden.  "  Whereas,"  say  the  Presbytery  of  St 
B,  "  there  is  a  superstitious  practice  of  making 
ipon  the  Lord's  Day,  which  may  be  conveniently 
,  the  Presbytery  appoint  that  no  graves  be 
.pon  the  Lord's  Day,  but  in  case  of  urgent 
Y  allowed  by  the  minister  and  session."  A 
Me  case  occurs  in  the  Presbytery  Records  of 
vi^hich  shows  how  severely  the  honour  of  the  Sab- 
\s  vindicated  in  1 647.  The  offender  appears  to 
ot  some  animal,  probably  a  bird,  upon  the  Lord  s 
This  was  regarded  as  a  serious  scandal ;  and  the 
ig  is  the  accoimt  of  the  punishment : — "  David 
n  the  parish  of  Abdie,  for  shedding  blood  on  the 
i-day,  is  appointed  to  stand  at  the  kirk  door  next 
I  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  the  gun  in  his 
herewith  the  blood  was  shed,  until  the  last  bell ; 
er  to  sit  before  the  pulpit  in  the  time  of  sermon ; 
ar  sermon,  to  acknowledge  and  confess  his  sin 
is  knees,  and  then  to  be  received."  Whatever 
thought  of  this  kind  or  degree  of  punishment, 
ghtened  Christian  can  doubt  that  the  Sabbath 
je  protected  by  legislative  enactment  and  penalty ; 
A  dark  will  be  the  hour  for  Britain,  when  even 
lent  imperfect  Sabbath  defences  shall  be  with- 


We  haTe  now  arrived  at  a  very  inlercsting  and  afftct- 
ing  period  in  the  histoty  of  the  Protestant  Church  rf 
France — the  period  which  preceded  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1865.  We  liave  marked  tbt 
enactment  of  this  edict  under  Henry  IV.,  and  hare  «a- 
templated  the  Christian  charactor  of  the  Church.  ■> 
manifested  by  a  variety  of  indications  dnring  the  K 
years  in  which  it  was  in  force.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider its  abrogation.  Even  had  it  been  perfectly  (A- 
served  all  along,  the  civil  and  religions  liberty  whidi  U 
secured  to  the  ProtestanU  would  have  been  very  inade- 
quate. The  joy  with  which  its  institution  was  hailH 
only  strikingly  proTes  how  wretched  and  oppressed  )\ti 
been  their  previous  condidon ;  but  its  regulations  wfr« 
not  fairly  or  honourably  observed.  At  first,  vaif 
Henry,  and  for  a  considerable  period  under  Loui* 
XIII.,  its  provisions  were  pretty  well  regarded,  and  H'" 
Protestants  were  gladdened  and  increased  in  nnmbm; 
but  during  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  purticnlail;  U>* 
wards  the  cloBe,  the  inlHctions  were  many  and  grievovii 
— the  protection  which  it  afforded  only  nominat. 

A  Church  so  spiritual  and  faithful — as  we  have  KCBt 
from  indubitable  evidence,  the  Church  of  France  w* 
(oa^frpatextent,at  the  period  of  wlwcK  we  gpeak — cww 
not  he  endured  by  the  Po^ieV  To.'A'ttSi^e^vftsK&iEtV^ 
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wly  and  so  there  was  incessant  hostility  every 
d  then  breaking  ont  into  direct  persecution. 
lere  the  king  and  ciyil  power  were  disposed  to 

the  Protestants,  the  ecclesiastical  party  were 
tg  for  them ;  and  either  by  force  or  frand,  as  best 
he  purpose,  stirred  them  np  into  opposition. 
n  yarious  parts  of  France,  especially  the  more 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
ner  complied  with,  and  in  others  these  provisions 
ET  and  anon  openly  violated.  A  Popish  noble- 
landlord  kept  a  whole  parish  in  misery, 
rath  is,  the  edict  was  never  a  cordial  or  hearty 
»     It  was  extorted  by  circumstances,  and  being 

by  the  most  power^  party  in  the  coimtry,  it 
yt  be  expected  to  be  well  observed.  Solemn 
I  may  have  been  made,  but  the  history  of  the 
idusively  shows  that  the  Romish  doctrine — ^no 
o  be  kept  with  heretics — ^was  no  obsolete  ima- 
»  but  a  stem  reality.  The  least  resistance,  on  the 
khe  Protestants,  to  the  most  arbitrary  proceed- 
weyer  excusable  in  their  trying  circumstances, 
ays  and  immediately  laid  hold  of  as  a  reason 
jer  encroachments  and  severity.  There  can  be 
ubt  these  were   often  provoked,  for  the  very 

of  affording  an  occasion,  from  the  irritation 
night  be  created,  still  farther  to  abridge  the 
Teedom.  Remembering  these  things,  we  need 
der  to  learn  that,  so  early  as  1603,  there  were 
han  54  destitute  Protestant  churches, — that,  four 
er,  there  were  vexatious  lawsuits  about  churches, 
prhich  entailed  upon  the  poor  Protestants  a  debt 
88  than  from  7000  to  8000  livres, — and  that,  ten 
bsequently,  there  were  complaints  of  persecution 
OTety  of  districts  embracing  many  churches, — 
ion  which  had  lasted  for  years,  and  involved  the 

in  most  serious  pecuniary  burdens.  The  Protes- 
urch  may,  as  she  advanced  in  years,  have  lost 
at  of  the  piety  for  which  she  was  distinguished 
ind  errors  may  have  occasionally  appeared  which 
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were  not  sufficiently  rebuted ;  bnt  even  these  were  owing 
to  the  harsli  treatrnent  of  her  Popish  neighbouis.  IV 
Presbyterian  Church  government  was  invaded.  From 
1643  to  1659,  a  period  of  14  years,  no  Genera!  As- 
sembly or  Synod  was  allowed  to  be  held,  and  so  the 
Church  had  no  opportunity  of  checking  incipient  entn, 
or  exercising  necessary  discipline.  In  such  circam- 
atances,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  Presbyterim 
Church  did  not  sufFer  some  degeneracy.  Were  4e 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  not  W 
meet  for  H  years,  how  serious  would  be  the  enif 
The  very  feet,  however,  of  the  continued,  and  bitlw, 
and  increasing  hostiUty  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  hrr, 
is  no  mean  proof  that  she  stdll  retained  her  decidnil^ 
evangelical  character.  Popery  has  little  quarrel  witb 
error,  however  serious.  Indeed,  error  ia  always;,  to  • 
great  extent,  allied  to  herself.  It  is  truth,  vital,  lini^ 
Christianity,  which  ia  intolerable  to  her  spirit,  principle*, 
and  claims.  The  highest  authority  has  said,  "  All  who 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  peisecution.' 
And  the  history  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  im- 
pressively proves  and  proclaims  the  sentiment. 

But  we  must  turn  to  more  direct  evidence  of  tk 
tyrannical  treatment  to  which  the  Protestant  CbnnA 
was  subjected  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  edict  b 
religious  persecution,  the  oppressed  party  often  idfet 
for  political  reasons.  It  is  punished,  not  because  iti* 
religious,  but  because  it  is  disloyal  and  seditious.  '" 
restraining  it,  the  State  is  only  acting  on  srlf-def«i» 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  penal  enactments  against  Popn? 
in  this  country ;  but  it  was  not  thus  with  the  Prol* 
tanta  of  France,  No  one,  with  the  least  prctencr  «f 
reason,  could  accuse  them  of  doubttiil  attachment  to  dir 
Crown.  They  were,  like  the  suffering  PreshytMim* 
of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  their  loyalty.  At  tlw 
very  time  that  the  20  years'  persecution  bc^an.  whicfi 
terminated  in  the  abrogation  of  the  edict  of  NanMi 
they  bad  rendered  a  distinguished  service 
of   the  reigmug    monwcn, — m  umiii  • 
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LIY.  and  his  mother  acknowledged  it  hy  public 
lation;  and  yet  thej  were  forthwith  made  the 
of  the  most  intolerable  oppression.  What  does 
»ye,  but  that  the  true  source  of  their  suffering 
or  religion, — the  hatred  of  the  unrenewed  mind 
.  to  the  iiee  and  holj  Gospel  which  they  pro- 
We  shall  mark  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
in  the  march  of  persecution,  merely  premising, 
!  have  room  for  very  few,  and  that  there  can  be 
Btion  the  whole  which  is  recorded  bears  a  very 
>roportion  to  what  was  actually  inflicted.  So 
I  1626,  the  Synod  of  Castres  was  constrained  to 
■uch  a  summary  of  wrongs  as  the  following  :— 
B  Majesty  is  most  humbly  petitioned  to  cast  his 
yes  of  compassion  upon  the  deep  afflictions  of 
testant  subjects,  who,  though  they  have  always 
d  to  gain  and  keep  the  love  and  friendship  of 
illow-citizens,  as  countrymen,  are  yet,  notwith- 
g,  in  dirers  places  of  the  kingdom,  molested  in 
srsons,  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
d  of  their  temples,  yea,  and  see  them  demolished 
their  faces  ever  since  the  peace,  or  else  given 
rom  them  for  dwelling-houses  unto  the  Romish 
and  ecclesiastics ;  and  that  they  be  dispossessed 
r  burying-places,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  very 
lersons  digged  up  most  ignominiously ;  that  our 
rs  have  been  barbarously  beaten,  bruised,  wound- 
L  driven  away  from  their  churches,  although  they 
^en  the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive  persons  in 
rid,  who  neither  injured  the  public  in  general, 
r  one  in  particular,  as  our  general  deputies  shall 
ad  at  large  make  report  hereof  unto  his  Majesty." 
years  later  the  infractions  of  the  edict  had  risen 
I  a  height,  that  the  second  Synod  of  Charenton 
mpelled  to  address  the  king  in  a  long  paper  of 
Lces,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract.  Among 
bings,  they  complain  of  the  royal  boimty  which, 
Bimdl,  had  been  of  important  use  to  the  Church, 
been  withheld  for  eight  years : — 


"  This  desolation,  Sr,  !b  therefore  the  more  worthy 
of  your  royal  compassions,  because  it  is  extreme ;  for  in 
Vivaretx  there  be  nine-and-twenty  churches  wholly 
destitute  of  all  religious  worship,  and  in  Cevennes  nine- 
teen, and  in  the  Land  and  Isles  of  Se  OUeron  there  be 
twenty-four,  besides  those  which  decay,  through  the 
many  cunning  obstructions  brov^ht  agmnst  the  rebnilJ- 
ing  of  the  demolished  temples  in  Xaintonge,  Burgnnij'. 
Brittain,  Berry,  Xoimandy,  Poitou,  and  the  lower 
Ouyenne,  whose  number,  indeed,  is  not  so  great,  bnt, 
however,  their  damage  is  inestimable.  And,  Sir,  »ll 
the  Provinces  demand  no  new  favour  of  your  Majwty, 
but  only  what  hath  been  formally  granted  them  by  JOM 
edicts," 

These  petitions  produced  little  or  no  effect,  Wf 
promises  mny  have  been  made  by  the  civil  authoiilft 
but  the  ecclesiastical  was  too  pomerfiil  for  it;  aM 
so,  after  1 2  years  of  complaint,  the  condition  of  fe 
Protestants  was  worse  than  before.  In  1637,  a  Kll  rf 
Grievances  was  given  in  to  the  king,  running  to  se»w 
long  folio  pages,  describing  the  various  ways  in  whi* 
these  faithf[il  men  were  annoyed  and  persecnied,  eWi 
when  the  country  was  blessed  with  peace,  and  wliM 
the  Protestants  could  look  up  to  a  monarch,  not  opdilj, 
at  least,  opposed  to  them.  What,  then,  must  havebMi 
the  state  of  things  when  the  usual  restraints  of  godeff 
were  weakened  by  the  distractions  of  war?  If  lb*! 
were  so  much  oppression  under  the  reign  of  the  e^ 
what  must  have  been  its  amount  when  that  reign  *■ 
broken  up  ?  In  the  paper  referred  to,  the  ProtestiD* 
speak  of  39  places  where  the  king,  by  some  pretio"' 
order,  had  commanded  their  churches  should  be  K- 
Btored,  and  after  a  lapse  of  12  years  that  order  ** 
still  nnfiilfi lied.  They  speak  also  of  other  49  places  whfl* 
the  esercise  of  their  religion,  during  the  l^t  10  yMJ* 
"  by  the  wickedness  and  violence  of  those  trouMeMB" 
times,"  had  been  removed,  and  of  their  schools  biiBf 
diaturbed,  and  their  t^iXAien  seized  tor  Popish  b 
their  ministers  driven  wnvj  dmn  fti«a  ^^ 
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they  themselfes  required,  in  tlie  most  oren  maimer,  to  * 
counienaiice  the  abominations  of  Popish  superstitioa  | 
and  idolatry;  and  yet  it  was  daring  this  and  a  similar 
period,  those  beautiful  indications  of  Christian  character  i 
speared,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  former  Settitmg.  | 
Who  does  not  see  in  this  the  power  of  divine  grace, 
■apporting  the  faithful,  and  m:iking  them  fruitful  even 
IB  tie  daj^est  and  moat  adverse  dnys  ?  Suppose  that 
the  churches  of  our  countiy  were  shut  up  or  puJled 
down  at  the  rate  of  38  m  one  brief  period,  and  49  in 
mother,  eould  we  justly  wonder  that  the  cause  of  true 
leMgion  was  greatly  deteriorated  ?  It  is  only  the  special 
kleswng  <>f  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  which  can 
ntplain  its  maintenance  in  any  tolerable  strength  amid 
such  nnfavourable  circumstances.  We  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract from  the  BiU  of  Grievances  of  1637.  , 
**  And  whereas  your  Majesty  was  pleased,  in  eon-  I 
nderation  of  our  Bill  of  Grievances,  presented  to  yonr  ' 
Haiesty  in  the  year  1C25,  to  ordain  tliat  the  churches 
and  the  grounds  (wherein  we  bury  our  dead,  which 
have  been  taken  away  from  those  of  our  religion  in 
these  following  places : — Lune],  Sommieres,  Florensac, 
Le  Vipji,  Qlazellargoes,  Villemur,  St  Antonia,  and 
Puymirol)  should  be  restored,  and  that  they  should  he 
pnnitted  to  rebuild  their  temples  in  the  same  places 
which  had  I>een  accorded  to  us  by  the  edict  i  none  of 
■he  ordinances  of  your  Majesty  have  been  in  the  least 
acGDtcd ;  yea,  since  this,  it  bath  so  jhllen  out  that  the 
lurches  and  church-yards  of  Vitte  Goudou,  of  Castres, 
Si  Affirick,  St  Gelais,  Valy,  Vallon,  Aubenas,  St 
Eitieime  in  Forest,  Senes,  and  divers  other  places  in 
Kumx,  the  Isle  of  Re,  and  Province  of  Burgundy,  have 
ken  Inrcibly  taken  away  and  detained  from  us,  and  the 
^ttilditig  of  our  temples  at  La  Motte  of  Ai^es  and 
Cunnont  is  quite  obstructed ; — we  therefore  do  most 
buuUy  beseech  your  Majesty  to  continue  unto  us  that 
toyal  &Tour  you  had  before  granted  us  by  your  edicts, 
Wd  by  your  gracious  promise,  npon  the  reading  of  the 
iforeMid  BiU  of  Grievances,  and  that  you  would,  accotd*   J 
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ing  ill  it,  ordain  that  the  aforesaid  churches  a 
yards  may  be  rpndered  and  restored  in  all  those  pinws 
before  mentioned ;  and  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  forbid  all  troubling  of  us  in  the  rebuilding 
and  the  re-establishing  of  them,  and  particulariy  i 
Aubenas,  where  the  inhabitants  are  constrained  to  biny 
their  dead  in.  the  open  fields,  and  they  will  not  snSbt 
any  more  than  three  peraons  to  accompany  the  poor  ' 
corpse  unto  that  uucouUi  graye  neither." 

It  would  but  weary  the  reader  to  attempt  to  dflail 
the  many  and  growing  breaches  of  the  Protective  Edict 
during  the  next  20  years.  Louis  XIII.  died  in  IBiS. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  XIV. ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  the  loyalty  and  services  of  the  Protestants,  in  Tindi- 
cating  his  legitimacy  and  title  to  the  throne,  and  in  iptB 
of  the  royal  promises  and  proclamations  which,  fiom 
time  to  time,  were  made  in  their  behalf,  intolerance  and 
persecution  held  their  course;  now  and  then  slackening 
their  speed  for  a  little,  but  only  to  break  out  in  DC 
violence.  Thus  it  ever  has  been  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  where  she  has  had  the  power,  and  where  she  hw 
had  living  evangelical  Christianity  with  which  to  wn- 
tend.  She  may  go  on  peacefully  with  IntidcUty,  or 
Socinianism,  or  even  dead  Orthodosy,  but  »he  canMl 
endure  a  living  Gospel.  These  two.  Popery  and  EM" 
gelisra,  are  not  merely  different  from  each  other,  theyM* 
opposite  and  mutually  destructive, — they  tnujti  mtuntrfu 
an  unyielding  warfare.  This,  doubtless,  is  "  the  swonT 
which  the  Saviour  declared  he  brought  to  the  earth. 

Passing  over  20  years  in  the  history,  let  us  fflSW 
down  to  1B60,  the  srid  year  when,  as  the  event  ahonri. 
an  almost  Popish  king  (Charles  II.)  was  restored  totb* 
throne  of  Britain, — How  fered  matters  with  the  pW 
Protestants  of  France  at  that  time,  and  during  the  •nb' 
sequent  years?  Popery  received  an  impulse,  and  mani- 
fested its  persecuting  power  in  Scotland  and  in  FnW 
at  the  same  moment.  Indeed,  from  the  connectio'' 
between  the  royal  fanuUes,  aa  well  as  the  snbstAnliil 
identity  of  their  religiovactceiaivi-5\as.'ttf*,'Cisssitia,>l 
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I  have  already  remaiked,  a  remarkalile  mnvapondence 
io  the  religious  history  of  the  two  countries.  Whew 
Popeiy  rose  in  France  its  influence  was  immediately 
Hi  in  Britain ;  when  it  received  a  blow  in  France,  the 
kppy  change  was  forthwith  felt  in  this  country.  From 
ihe  Sialiia  EcctesicB  Gallicanee  I  estract  a  specimen  of 
the  acts  injuiionis  to  Protestants,  passed  by  the  king's 
touDsel  in  five  brief  years,  beginning  with  1660. 

"  One  aet  (May  6,  1659,  and  March  17,  16(il)  hath 
lereaved  them  of  the  liberty  of  praising  God,  by  for- 
bidding the  singing  of  the  Psalins,  even  privately  ia 
their  houses,  though  it  he  an  eminent  part  of  Christian 
Korship. 

"Another  act  (August  7.  and  November  3,  1664) 
Campelleth  them  to  bury  their  dead  clandestinely,  and 

the  night,  forgetting  that  the  very  heathens  had  re- 
t  (o  the  tomha  of  their  enemies. 
Another  (October  5, 1663)  hath  divested  Protestant 

Jstrates  (whaleTer  he  their  charge  or  quality)  of  the 

ivilege  of  presiding  in  their  courts, 

"  Another  (February  26,  1068)  hath  taken  away  all 

:ftns  of  instructing  or  educating  their  children,  leaving 
Km  at  most  (and  that  only  in  some  places)  the  smaller 
Khools,  where  is  only  taught  to  read,  write,  and  count. 
Another  (January  19,  1663)  hath  restrained  the 
liberty  of  printing  any  books  in  fevour  of  their  reli-. 
Bon,  by  imposing  upon  them  a  necessity  of  obtaining 
Scenses  from  the  lung's  council,  which  cannot  he  had. 

"Another  (Declar.  October  24,  1663,  and  Act  cf 
CooDcU,  January  30,  1665)  ordaincth  piu'ents  to  give 
pensions  to  their  children  who  change  their  religion, 
«»en  although  the  said  children  will  not  dwell  vrith 
tliem ;  as  if  parental  authority  were  nulled  hy  children's 
ipostasy. 

"Another  (October  5,  1665)  prohibits  the  exercise  of 
diarity  toward  their  brethren  who  are  in  want. 

"  Another  dischargeth  payment  of  debts,  by  those  of 
iht  commonalty  who  shall  turn  Papists. 

"Another  (February  22,  1664.)  prohibits  ministers  t( 
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pnoeh  withoQt  tlie  plEice  of  their  raidence ;  thselj 
depriring  the  Huegnnots  of  the  benefit  of  annexatiooi ; 
that  18,  the  priyilege  of  one  minister  supplying  l*o 
churches,  which  singly  are  not  able  to  aSbrd  a  COffl- 
peteut  maintenance. 

"  Another  (September  13,  1660)  cleprires  them  of 
the  liberty  of  their  classical  meetings  in  the  interrali  of 
Synods,  whereby  the  exercise  of  distipline  is  restrainfd. 

"  Another  (October  5,  1(S6S)  prohibits  the  censiirii^ 
of  Protestant  parents  by  the  parochial  eirfership.  « 
otherwise  for  sending  their  children  to  be  edncated  hj 
Jesuit  or  Popiah  tutors. 

"Another  (September  18,  166+)  gives  liber^  to 
priests  and  friars  to  enter  the  houses  of  Protestantd  uA 
to  come  to  their  bed-sides  when  sick  or  dying,  to  ti£at 
them  to  change  their  religion.  And  after  tneii  desdii 
they  carry  away  their  thildren,  alleging  ^sely,  that  tfcdr 
parents  at  their  death  gave  some  sign  of  willingtMB  ts 
embrace  the  Romish  religion. 

"Another  (June  30,  1663)  makes  it  enmiul  n 
ministers  to  style  themselves  pastors  or  ministen  of  t^ 
Word  of  God.  They  forbid  ministers  to  wear  a  kti 
garment,  that  they  may  have  nothing  to  distinguish  iiM 
trom  the  common  people." 

The  historian  adds,  ■■'  the  clergy  also  do  endenvv 
to  affright  the  Protestant  ministers.  Some  they  hiW 
violently  silenced,  others  they  seek  to  ensnare  on  <*SJ 
hand ;  some  they  criminally  indict  for  very  trifles ;  Md* 
are  banished,  others  are  transported  whither  their  adtet- 
sories  please ;  and  they  vex  diem  so,  to  the  end  no  nU 
may  be  willing  to  embrace  the  calling  of  a  minister' 

Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  disconraging  * 
vexatious,  without  proceeding  to  the  higher  ioaoi  ^ 
persecution  ?  Wurely  it  reminds  one  of  what  the  Baip- 
turescall,  the  "wearing  out  thesaints"  «f  the  MoetlSp- 
In  these,  and  subsequent  years  too,  the  work,  not  M 
flmrch  extension,  but  of  church  demolition,  went  fn^ 
ward  with  terrible  rapidity.  By  a  single  decrM  " 
AagOBt  IfiSi,  not  less  tluin  fi  ^axasSlex&ytwtY^ 


tbe  mereat  pretences,  sheer  trickB  of  laiv.    Nest 
102  churches  shored  the  same  fate;  13  foUowed 
year  sucoecding ;  in  1 664, 49  :  so  that,  in  four  short 
not  lees  than  187  places  of  Prot(!st;uit  worship 
destroyed.     The    historian    adds,    tliat    "  many 
httichea  have  heen  destroyed  since  1666,  yet  few  of  their 
~    tea  are  come  to  our  hands."     The  names  of  all  the 
rra,  and  the  date  and  decrees  of  their  overthrow,  are 
n  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  In  a  state- 
it  which  almost  seema  incredible.  In  Scotland,  at  the 
e  period,  Ihithful  ministers  were  expelled  &om  their 
turcheB  in  hundreds;  but  the  churches  themselves 
e  preserved,  for  very  unworthy  successors.  In  France, 
^irit  of  Popery  was  stronger  and  less  controlled ; 
so  it  destroyed  the  very  churches  to  such  an  extent, 
t  the  author  oF  Status  ErdeaiiE,  &c.,  says,  "  The 
[negonota  have    lost  three   parts   of  ibur  of  all   their 
lurches ; "  and  if  the  Papists  were  so  unmereiAd  upon 
churches,  what  must  have  been  their  spirit  to  the 
'  tters  and  people  ?     Quick,  in  hia  Si/nodxeon^  says, 
previous  to  the  year  1673,  the  Popish  party  had 
isolated  hundreds  of  churches,  under  colour  wF  law. 
monlc,  from  Beam,  boasted,  that  out  of  }  S3  churches 
diat  province,  resting  on  the  moat  unquestionable 
^  titles,  only  20  were  spared.     In  16T4,  out  of  61 
mvbes  in  Poitoo,  only  1  was  uncondemned ;  so  that 
1,000  pereons  were  thrown  destitute  of  the  means  of 
Bee.      In  Gnienne,  RO  churches  were  reduced   to   3 ; 
Gei,  23  to  2 ;  in  Provence,  1 6  to  3  ;  and  so  of  the 
lus  provinces.      Indeed,  Quick  saya  of  some    dis- 
cts,   "  If  there  he  any  churches  standing,  and  not 
Kverted  into  ruinous  heaps,  they  be  such  as  are  most 
jDBT^tiently  situated  in  marshes  or  low  grounds, 
lioh  were  often  overflown  with  water,  or  impassable 
winter;  so  that  these  poor  Christians  were  deprived 
all  possibility  of  hearing  God's  Word,  and  necessitated 
tmrel  40  miles  and  more  to  worship  tiud  publicly, 
id  to  get  their  children  baptized." 
This  was  one,  and  to  a  Christian  people  a  ^erj  5is- 
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tressing  form  of  persecution,  in  some  respects  tbe  ■■art' 
grieTous  of  all ;  but  there  were  many — so  much  so,  that 
Quick  the  historian  was  obliged  to  arrange  them  under 
Eix  leading  heads,  and  tbe  record  of  the  anliil  proof 
extends  to  nearly  60  closely  printed  foho  pages.  The 
period  of  which  I  now  write  consists  of  the  25  yean 
which  preceded  tlie  repeal  of  the  edict,  stretching  from 
16(i0  to  Id'So — years  stained  in  a  peculiar  manner  with 
the  barbarities  tmd  atrocities  of  persecution, — sadly,  hot 
auccesafijJly,  preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  consum- 
mation of  cruelty  und  blood.  Some  of  the  proceedings 
of  these  years  have  been  already  noticed.  I  shall  add 
only  a  few  additional  jioints,  but  I  am  sure  the  rendei 
will  consider  them  a  sufficient  specimen.  Though  tbe 
edict  of  Nantes  had  expressly  and  carefully  granted 
the  right  to  Protestants  of  holding  public  otBcea,  and 
though  from  their  superior  education  tbey  were  em- 
ployed to  a  great  extent  in  these  departmeuts,  yet  one 
of  the  first  infractions  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  such 
offices,  even  in  towns  where  the  great  majority  belonged 
to  tbe  Reformed  Church.  As  in  primitive  times  th«e 
were  Christians  in  Cwsar's  household,  so  were  there  Pro- 
testants— and  this  was  much  to  their  honour — cxinnected 
witli  the  King's  household.  One  would  not  wonder 
much  that  malignant  influence  should  rob  tbem  of  these 
appointments,  and  of  those  belonging  to  royal  comts ; 
but  tbe  deprivation  went  much  ^rther  than  this.  In 
I6SU,  the  king  issued  an  order  for  depriving  them  in 
general  of  all  kinds  of  offices  and  employments  whatso- 
ever, ironi  tbe  greatest  to  the  least.  They  were  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  serving  in  the  coslom-houaes,  the 
guards,  treasury,  or  post-office, — of  being  messengers, 
coachmen,  or  waggoners,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  tmd 
during  the  succeeding  years  down  to  the  recall  of  tJie 
edict,  the  professions  in  which  the  Protestants  could 
serve  were  always  more  and  more  narrowed.  One  Veij 
important  restriction  was,  that  they  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  acting  as  tutors  or  guardians.  Hence  the 
-*■■'■' — I  of  Protestant  parents  who  were  minors,  were 


■gilt  under  the  power  of  die  Choroh  of  Borne,  and 
e  were  oftea  families  of  wealth  and  influence, 
knother  instrument  of  oppression  was,  a  decree  by 
eh  Protestants  piofessbg  Popery  were  released  from 
debts  they  were  doe  to  their  Protestant  brethren  for 
three  years  preceding  their  so  cdled  conversion.  This 
:  nothmg  short  of  a  bouns  upon  coretousness,  fraud, 
hypocrisy.  When  a  man  wished  to  gel  rid  of  a 
Bbl^me  debt,  he  had  merely  to  profess  Popery  and 
iras  released.  Nay,  the  public  taxes  of  the  new  con- 
Ib  were  iaii  npon  the  Protestants  who  remained  firm, 
I  Uma  their  chaises  were  arbitrarily  raised  from  40 
W,  to  700  or  800  liTres.  Another  fearful  oppression 
1^  a  decree  by  which  the  Protestant  ministers  for- 
sd  dieir  churches,  had  their  property  confiscated, 
J  themselves  exiled,  if  they  received  any  convert 
n  Popery.  Even  in  these  troublous  times  the  Popish 
ty  dreaded  the  power  and  progress  of  the  truth ;  and 
while  they  held  oat  the  most  avaricious  temptations 
Ste  Protestants  to  become  Papists,  they  held  out  the 
It  formidable  prohibitions  agaiost  the  Papists  becom- 
!  Protestants.  Frequently  nothing  more  was  necessary 
O  for  an  insidious  Roman  Catholic  to  mix  himself 
■  *rith  a  Protestant  congregation,  and  say  that  he  had 
m  converted  to  it,  in  (wder  to  draw  down  upon  the 
all  the  dread  penalty  of  prose!  ytisra.  We  may 
1  iqi  a  few  of  the  persecuting  ordinances  of  this 
iod  m  an  extract  from  Quick's  S^noilicon.  In  a  few 
n  they  amounted  to  not  less  than  31,  all  of  them 
atioas — many  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
."  The  first  of  these  ordera  which  appeared  was  touch- 
tbe  manner  of  burial  and  interring  the  dead.  In 
B  places  where  the  exercise  of  our  religion  was  ac- 
ly  estaUished,  the  number  of  attendants  was  reduced 
>30  persona,  and  to  10  where  it  was  not. 
*  Orders  were  also  issued  out  to  hinder  the  communl- 
ioB  rf  one  province  with  another  by  circular  letters, 
any  other  way  whatsoever;  though  it  were  about 
Cters  of  alms  and  the  distributions  of  cliarity. 


"  One  decree  forWddeth  the  aingtng  of  psalms  in  4f!f  '^ 
private  bouses,  yea,  and  another  to  forbear  singing  in  i, 
their  temples,  when  as  their  consecrated  host  was  carried  ^ 
by  in  procession. 

"  Other  decrees  banish  out  of  France  all  foreign  mi-  ', 
niatera  not  horn  in  the  kingdom,  though  they  had  beiui  'j 
ordained  in  France,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  that  „ 
lives  in  it.  [ 

"  Another  decree  hindereth  rich  churches  from  asaist-  I 
'ingthe  weaker  in  maintaining  of  their  minislets,  and  I 
other  necessities.  [_ 

'■  Another  forbiddeth  Jews  and  Mahomedans  to  em-  [, 
brace  the  Reformed  religion,  and  the  ministers  either  to  ^ 
instruct  or  receive  them  into  it.  ^" 

"  Another  forbiddeth  consistories,  on  pretence  rf  j" 
charity,  to  assist  poor  sick  persons  of  their  religion  ;  and  [_ 
ordaineth,  that  our  sick  shall  be  carried  into  tbe  FDjitili  | ' 
hospitals,  most  strictly  forbidding  nil  persons  to  entertM  I 
them  in  their  houses.  ]_ 

"  Another  subjeoteth  sick  and  dj'ing  persons  to  Ac 
necessity  of  receiving  visits  sometimes  from  judges,  COB- 
raissioners,  churchwardens,  sometirnes  of  curates,  monbi 
missionaries,  or  other  Popish  ecclesiastics,  thereby  to  iii* 
duee  them  to  change  theii  reUgion,  or  to  require  of  them 
an  express  declaration  concerning  it. 

"  Another  doth  enjoin  all  physicians,  apothecaries,  aad 
chirurgeons,  to  notify  unto  curates  and  magistrate  the 
condition  of  sick  Protestants,  that  so  those  dying  penou 
may  be  visited  bv  them." 

Dreadful  as  ^is  catalogue  is,  I  must  add  to  it.  1' 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  suffering  saints  of  Qui 
to  show  bow  much  they  endured.  It  is  useful,  bIbo,!" 
hiow  well  the  horrible  atrocities  of  Popery,  and  the  n~ 
lentless  hostihty  of  the  unrenewed  mind  to  evaDgeUcd 
sligion.     One  wonders  at  the  ingenuity  which  is  di^ 

hered  in  framing  modes  of  annoyance  and  persecutiW' 

h  whole  talent  of  the  mind — and  that  of  the  "     '"■ 

Rt  small — seems  to  have  been  turned  into  the 
r  cruelty — one  is  reminded  of  more  than  mi 
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nic  agency.  Oh,  how  different  theresnlt,  had  r 
as  ingenious,  as  laborious  in  benevolence,  a§  in 
pteading  pain.  Louis  was  indeed  engaged  in  an  enter- 
'  1  which  all  monarchs,  even  the  most  powerful, 
d  hitherto  foiled.  The  attempt  to  estirpat*  true  reli- 
ra,  not  in  the  bud,  but  after  it  had  acqu^ed  conaider- 
^le  strength,  and  was  professed  by  the  intelligent,  the 
Ismed,  the  wealthy  of  the  middle  classes,  of  a  compara- 
relj  civilized  nation,  was  almost  unprecedented, — mote 
duDus  than  any  external  war.  It  was  necesaaiy  that 
e  instruments  of  ftaud  and  force  should  correspond. 
Ifter  all,  the  success,  though  wonderfiil,  wns  far  from 
mplele.  I  am  writing  now  of  the  five  or  sis  years  which 
imediately  preceded  the  Revocation.  In  1679,  the 
burte  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Grenoble,  before 
%icii  civil  and  criminal  charges  affecting  the  ProteS' 
~  's  had  been  tried,  were  abolished,  because  the  parties 
;  so  quiet  and  regular,  that  no  cases  had  been  tried 
r  many  years.  The  very  correctnesB  of  the  Reformed, 
■tth  perverse  ingenui^,  was  employed  as  a  reason  why 
■  'r  protection  should  be  withdrawn,  and  their  causes 
ded  over  to  the  courts  of  their  enemies.  To  eneour- 
re  Popish  conversions,  in  other  words,  apostasies,  from 
Protestant  Church,  the  apostates  were  declared  free 
a  the  liability  of  prosecution  for  debt  for  several 
■s,  of  any  Protestant  creditor.  The  intermarriage  of 
loteslants  and  Roman  Catholics  was  forbidden.  Tbere 
o  great  harm  in  this ;  and  it  would  have  been  well 
d  it  been  always  and  universally  attended  to  ;  but  it 
«  meant  as  an  engine  of  oppression, — and  the  next 
ep  was  horrible.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Biatituting  Protestant  children,  at  the  age  of  seven 
taiB,  capable  of  saying  whether  they  would  remain  In 
reli^on  of  their  fathers,  or  join  the  pompous  reli- 
ef the  Church  of  ItoToe.  The  children  of  every  Pro- 
mt family  were  thus  exposed  to  the  thousand  briberies 
naiseB  and  false  friends,  and  the  parents  harassed  with 
Irpetoal  anxieties  the  moment  their  cbildrea  were  omI 
'A«b-»%bt.     Another  device  was,  to  fortid  Vtoteatoat 
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poWicworship  where  one  Roman  CatholiP,  or  an  afXMtatv  H 

from  the  R«fonnfld,  waa  present.    This  threw  all  Protes- 
tant congr^ations  into  a  panic.     Many  were  a&iud  lo 
asiemble  ;  others  scrutinized  every  person  who  entered. 
The  nest  charge  was,  that  being  thus  left  alone,  tlie 
Protestant  pastors  preached  sedition.     To  prevent  this, 
a  particular  part  of  the  Church  was  devoted  to  Roman 
Catholic  inspectors,  who  soon  came  in  such  crowds,  and 
practised  sach  indignities,  as  to  disturb  and  defeat  the 
ends  of  Divine  worship  altogether.     Severe  oppressoos 
nt  home  induced  many  to  tliink  of  emigrating  to  a  ford^ 
shore.     In  1 682,  there  were  not  less  than  3000  Protes- 
tant families  who  emigrated  from  a  single  quarter.    The 
depopulation  of  the  country,  which  they  theraaelves  thus 
created, alarmed  the  Government.  Departurefrom  Prance 
was  therefore  made  severely  penal.     In  the  case  of  b 
Biulor  or  manufacturer,  the  punishment  was  confinement    t 
for  life  to  the  galley-boat.     Down  to  1683,  the  patience    / 
of  tbepeople  was  wonderful.    Nothing  could  tempt  them   t, 
to  any  resistance  or  retaliation.     The  Christian  rirtiU  | 
of  meekness,  we  may  safely  say,  was  carried  to  e: 
and  it  procured  thera  no  release.     The   ProtesttmUi  | 
thinking  at  this  time  that  they  were  oppressed  the  n 
because  the  king,  from  their  quietness,  imagined  ibol 
they  were  extinct,  resolved  to  meet  simultaneonsly  al 
over  the  conntry,  even  in  places  of  worship  where  ihrt 
had  been  forbidden,  and  nmon?  the  ruins  of  those  whica 
bad  been  thrown  down.     In  short,  they  nished  to  gin 
some  public  manifestation  of  their  existing  numbers  lai 
strength,  hoping  that  this  might  undeceive,  and  perh^ 
propitiate  the  Court.     The  sight  must  have  been  a  vBJ 
aifectmg  one,  hundreds  and  thousands  assembled  at  onc^ 
often  among  the  ruins  of  churches.     But  the  FopiA 
party  were  inexorable.     The  story  of  the  numberle» 
conversions  which  bad  been  made  from  the  ranks  of  Uw 
eformed  might  be  a  little  damaged;  but  the  old  rdp 

ssecution  continued,  or  rather  it  became  worse. 

arh  army  which  was  marching  against  Spain,  m> 
d  against  the  south  of  France — in  the  £rst  instance, 
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afffunst  Beam,  which  had  once  been  a  Protestant  stronj 
hold,  and  which  still  retained  a  sliiire  of  its  Protestant 
character.  The  dmgonades,  in  other  worda,  the  aysti^m 
of  quartering  dragoons  on  the  guspected,  a  ferourite  mode 
of  persecution  in  Scotland,  yms  introduced  in  1085,  and 
long  continued.  So  exacdv  do  the  proceedings  in  the 
two  countries  under  thia  head  correspond,  that  one 
nould  think  Louvois,  the  French  minister,  and  Cla- 
verhooae,  the  bloody  Dimdee  of  Scotland,  must  have 
Iiad  some  mutual  understanding.  An  army  might 
be  said  to  be  let  loose  on  the  southern  provinces  of 
ftance,  and  all  punishments,  however  wanton  and  cruel, 
infiicted,  ghort  of  immediate  death.  Amid  such  heavy 
'Vppiesuons,  it  may  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
"  r  enactraentB  paased  about  this  time,  except  as 
g  the  attachment  of  the  Reformed  tn  their  pitstors, 
d  th^  love  of  knowledge.  No  pastor  is  allowed  to 
e  charge  longer  than  three  years,  and  the 
Rdbrmed  are  excluded  &t>m  all  trades  connected  with 
iiooks  and  literature.  Such  were  the  violence  of  the  per- 
lecution,  and  the  alendemess  of  the  form  of  abjuration 
if  Protestantism  which  was  required,  that  in  a  few  pro- 
tinces,  not  less  than  240,000,  it  is  said,  conformed  to 
Poperfin  amonth.  Of  course,  no  one  of  the  least  in - 
telfigcnce  would  care  for  such  conversions ;  they  were 
tnerdy  nominal,  and  would  he  changed  the  moment  the 
{mMsure  of  the  sutTering  was  removed.  But  the  Church 
rf  Rmne  values  such  external  conformity.  Her  religion 
b  eminently  an  outivard  or  visible  religion.  If  men 
"\  only  acknowledge  her  authority,  and  place  them- 
I  within  her  external  pale,  they  may  believe  and 
IS  they  please.  She  cares  not  for  the  state  of  the 
t  and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  It  is  the 
ratd  tie  which  gives  her  power  over  men,  and  that 
is  flic  great  object  of  her  concern. 

'  F«ufiil  as  is  the  picture  which  I  have  already  given 
rfAe  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France, 
and  drawn  from  the  most  unexceptionable  sources,  I 
can  understand  the  feeling  which  may  prompt  one  ta 
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aek,  withnnt  diapamging  Prenclt  autkorities,  whether  I 
can  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  any  intelligent  and  im- 
partial native  of  Britain,  in  behalf  of  auch  facts  as  those 
which  I  have  been  detailing.  The  reader  may  wish  » 
hear  a  countryman  on  the  subject.  Happily  I  coo 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  nonconformist 
minister — the  Rev.  Thoioaa  Cotton,  who  aAerwarda  had 
a  charge  in  London:  he  was  an  eye-witness.  As  tutor 
to  a  gentleman,  he  visited  France  in  the  latter  days  of 
Charles  II.,  a  few  months  before  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  therefore  just  at  the  time  of  nbich 
I  have  been  writing.  Wilson's  History  of  Dissenting 
Churches  is  my  authority  for  the  following  important 
statements,  which  admirably  bear  out  the  facts  which 
have  been  collected  from  other  quarters.  The  narrator 
says,  that  their  situation  was  rendered  very  uncomfoit' 
able  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  the  melancholy 
account  which  they  heard  of  the  Protestants  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  travelling  was  often  veiy 
dangerous  and  distressing.  In  the  course  of  it  they 
witnessed  many  dreadful  scenes  of  persecution, — as  the 
breaking  up  of  large  congregations — the  demolishing  of 
churches — ^e  silencing  of  ministers — the  banishmoit 
of  some — the  imprisonment  of  others — some  pastors  were 
made  galley  slaves — others  put  to  a  cruel  death.  They 
also  saw  numberless  femilies  utterly  ruined,  and  the 
nearest  relations  rent  asunder.  They  were  present  at 
Saumnr,  a  seat  of  the  Protestant  ministry,  when  the 
church  was  condemned,  and  orders  were  sent  for  iB 
demolition.  They  relate  that  one  zealous  Papist  wai 
anxious  for  his  daughter  to  take  down  the  first  stone, 
which  she  did.  Dying  shortly  after,  the  Protestants 
naturally  interpreted  the  event  as  a  proof  of  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church ;  but  her  father, 
on  the  contrary,  considered  it  a  call  to  an  early  reward 
for  a  meritorious  service.  The  tearing  down  of  ihe 
church  was  attended  with  the  most  dreadfiil  outrages : 
eren  the  graves  of  Protestants  were  opened,  and  the 
bodies  treated  witli  indignity.     On  the  British  travellen 


^  with  the  Govenus,  iiutead  of  beiiif  listeoed 
rt&ey  were  ordered  to  assist  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
riolence,  and  were  told  that  they  would,  in  common 
their  country,  be  soon  obliged,  to  become  Roman 
tUc,  for  Charles  was  dying,  and  his  successor  (James 
of  their  communion.  The  Papists  spoke  of  the 
of  die  British  king  with  great  confidence  five  days 
it  took  place, — showing  how  profound  was  the 
t  which  the  French  nation  were  taking  in  the  pros- 
of  Popery  in  Britain,  and  how  entirely  they  sym- 
led  with  the  Popish  James.  Mr  Cotton  describes 
I  last  act  of  public  worship  in  the  church  at  Saumur 
^e  church  in  which  the  great  Robert  Boyd  minis- 
tail.  He  says,  that  the  congregation  all  in  tears — the 
■ging  the  last  psalm — the  pronouncing  the  blessing — 
I  people  passing  before  their  ministers  to  receive  their 
Bediction — were  attended  with  a  solemnity  which  words 
old  not  describe.  He  accompanied  the  exiled  minis- 
la  and  uniTcrsitv  professors  to  the  vessel,  and  took 
nte  of  them  in  circumstances  of  great  danger.  He 
laeseed  similar  proceedings  at  Poictiers,  and  speaks 
the  vast  numbers  that  appeared  at  the  last  public  es- 
[ne,  and  the  great  dii&calty  with  which  the  ministers 
onounced  a  blessing,  when  they  all  burst  forth  into  a 
od  of  tears.  On  going  to  his  inn,  he  was  much  struck 
di  the  following  circumstance : — An  old  gentleman  of 
psiderable  family  and  large  estate,  coming  into  the 
tnse.  Blood  leaning  on  his  staff;  and  whilst  weeping 
i  shaking  his  head,  esclMmed,  "  Unhappy  France ! 
,1  and  mine  were  now  hut  entering  some  country  of  re- 
ge,  where  we  might  worship  God  according  to  our 
Oicience,  I  should  think  myself  the  liappiest  man  in 
t  world,  though  I  had  only  this  staff  in  my  hand  !" 
t  Cotton  was  also  present  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nt  church  at  Charentoo.  He  states,  that  the  sight 
the  yaet  assembly  there  eonvened  was  most  tnmspoct- 
jb  aad  tint  the  thought  of  such  numbers  being  devoted 
rbauishment,  slavery,  and  the  most  barbarous  deaths, 
le  of  which  he  witnessed,  was  more  than  he  couhl 


beaf.  Many  things,  be  adds,  were  extremely  afl^^H 
to  him,  in  the  faith,  cqtiirage,  and  derotion  of  the  B^^H 
eis,  particularly  of  some  of  little  note,  from  whon^^^f 
was  expected,  but  who  stood  out  boldly,  and  siq^^H 
the  loaa  of  all,  whilst  others  of  emioence  fiuled  i^^H 
day  of  trial.  He  speoka  also  of  the  remarkable  d^^^| 
ances  which  God  wrought  for  some  who  were  dO^^H 
to  death,  and  of  the  humanity  of  some  (^  the  B^^| 
Catholics,  who  were  shocked  with  the  preTailisc^^H 
rities.  On  reaching  Lyons,  the  tiavellers  heertl^^^| 
afflictive  tidings  ot  the  persecntion,  and  becai^^^| 
alarmed  for  tlieir  own  safety,  that  they  were  gt^^H 
leare  France  as  expeditiously  as  possible  for  6^^^H 
where  they  met  with  sad  tidings  of  the  persecutj^^H 
the  Vaudois.  I^ere  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  thi^H 
ferings  of  the  French  Protestants,  previous  to  the^^^H 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were  deep  and  comprehd^^H 
indeed.  ^^H 

Wodrow,  the  excellent  historian  of  the  safTeri^^^H 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  same  paiod,  was  I^^H 
with  tlie  exactness  of  the  bloody  parallel  in  d)^^^| 
t«ry  of  the  two  Churches,  and  expresses  bimB^^^| 
the  strongest  language.  "  Whether,"  says  he,  ^^^| 
grand  oppressor  of  Protestants  (Louis  XIV.)  o^^H 
from  the  management  of  Britain  during  this  reigi^^^H 
rather  the  procedure  of  the  two  royal  brothers  i^^^| 
us,  was  in  concert  with  hini,  and  paved  the  way  i^^H 
beloved  project  of  rooting  out  the  northern  her^^^l 
leave  others  to  determine.  A  large  purullel  "i^^^^l 
drawn  between  the  noble  confessors  in  France,  an^^H 
persecuted  party  in  Scotland, — hetwixt  the  lawad^^H 
against  the  Reformed  there,  and  those  ng^nst  Pk^^^| 
rians  here,  and  the  vigorous  execution  of  bot&I^^H 
these  would  take  up  too  much  time  and  room."  ^iH^| 
later  period  in  the  history,  the  same  feithfiJ  and  trf^* 
Christian  chronicler  bears  testimony  to  the  cbaraeler  of 
the  Church  of  France.  He  speaks  of  "  the  most  on- 
grateful  and  utter  razing  of  that  onoe  glorious  and 
ounieroua  Protestant  Church,  and  of  th»  bloody  dis' 
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bning  conTereioii'wliich  followed  ;*  and  of  the  import- 
«e  of  awakening  the  sympathies  of  Scottish  Christians 
with  the  nohle  confessors  of  our  sister  Church  yet  re- 
aming, after  so  long  and  hlack  a  night  as  they  have 
ten  under ;  and  to  quicken  any  who  haye  interest  at 
le  throne  of  grace,  to  redouble  their  ardent  supplica- 
dub  for  them,  and  that  the  Lord  may  cherish  the  essays 
id  struggles  which  good  numbers  there  at  this  time 
1722)  seem  to  be  making  to  T\Testle  from  under  the 
oke  of  Rome  and  Popery."  He  then  recurs  to  the 
uallel  in  suffering  between  the  Churches  of  France  and 
Dotland, — ^remarHng,  that  "  the  French  king  never  veu- 
oed  upon  revoking  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  whereof 
litain  is  the  undoubted  guarantee,  till  once  our  throne 
as  filled  with  a  bigoted  Papist  (James  IL),  his  own 
vature,  &c.  Then  was  the  proper  juncture  to  fall 
pon  the  Reformed  in  France,  and  this  was  not  delayed 
uieeessarily  one  moment."  "  I  have  observed,"  says  he, 
^th  surprise,  a  considerable  agreement  between  a 
»Uection  of  edicts,  arrests,  and  acts  against  the  Re- 
nned  in  France,  from  the  year  1660  to  the  year  1683, 
id  the  Acts  of  Council  and  Parliament  in  Scotland, — 
le  steps  taken,  the  penalties,  and  the  very  phrases  in 
oth,  oo  very  much  agree ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
Wch  king  hath  the  honour  of  precedency  in  this 
were  and  antichristian  work.  Whether  our  people 
opied  after  him,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  harmony  is 
Bch,  one  is  almost  forced  to  suspect  it." 
Though  I  have  already  referred  generally  to  the  re- 
eated  and  earnest  petitions  and  remonstrances  which 
'ere  presented  to  the  king  by  the  poor  persecuted  Pro- 
sstants,  yet  the  reader  may  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of 
Qch  documents  in  a  complete  form.  I  transcribe  two, — 
be  first  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Schomberg.  Taken 
ogether,  they  strikingly  show  at  once  the  dreadful  per- 
ecution  which  was  endured,  and  the  fine  spirit  of  piety, 
aid  meekness,  and  loyalty  with  which  it  was  borne. 
Lt  is  plain,  that  only  enlightened,  evangelical  religion 
Jould  have  prepared  the   way  for  and  dictated  such 


petitions  as  the   following.      Tliey  breathe '  the  j 

Gospel  of  Christ ; — 


"  Sir, — We,  your  subjects  of  that  religion  (which  we 
call  the  Reformed),  do,  with  moat  profound  revereiux, 
cast  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty,  that  so  we 
may  represent  the  many  aggrievances  which  have  been 
pa^ed  upon  us,  one  after  another,  and  mtty  most  humbly 
hug  some  efi^ctual  resentment  of  the  some,  from  youi 
justice  iind  goodness. 

'^'  The  edicts  of  the  kings,  your  predecessors,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  Louis  the  Fint, 
which  your  Majesty  most  authentically  confirmed  :tt 
your  happy  inauguration;  and  since,  by  divers  and 
sundry  declarations,  have  always  had  regard  to  those 
of  the  said  religion,  which  consists  of  a  considerable 
part  of  those  people  which  God  has  committed  to  your 
charge ;  and  as  such,  they  have  not  only  been  permitted 
to  esercise  their  employments,  and  arts,  and  ttades, 
whereby  they  gain  their  liveUhood,  but  also  have  been 
promoted  to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  as  effects  of 
their  merit  and  virtue;  they  have  also  enjoyed  a  liberty 
of  conscience,  by  a  free  exercise  of  theii  religion  and  dis- 
cipline in  all  places  privileged  by  the  aforesaid  edictt, 
and  commisaioners  also  have  been  appointed  to  taki; 
care  that  there  should  be  no  infringements  or  violations 
thereof. 

"  There  have  been  also  courts  of  justice,  consisting  of 
men  of  both  religions,  that  at  all  times  the  Protestant 
might  be  assured  of  impartial  justice,  both  as  to  theii 
jiersons  and  estate.  And  the  gentlemen,  particularly, 
had  right  to  place  in  their  fie-farms,  those  of  one  or  tL6 
other  religion,  witliout  any  difTerence.  In  short,  yout 
petitioners  enjoyed  almost  the  same  freedom  and  advan- 
tages 38  the  other  subjects  of  your  Majesty, 

*'  It  ia  true.  Sir,  that  these  are  the  concessions  of  tb* 
kings,  your  predecessors,  and  of  your  present  MajeWj. 
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have  been  eetabltshed  with  such  cimuBBtaiices  an 
edico  themselves  call  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
,  de^ngned  purposely  to  keep  your  subjects,  both  of 
one  and  the  other  religion,  in  perfect  amity.  And 
r  petitioners  can  confidently  aver,  that  they  so  de- 
nied themselves  under  this  law  and  priTileges,  aa 
er  to  have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  thereof; 
,  on  the  contrary,  have  gained  iIuh  advantage,  that 
T  Majesty  hath  made  many  solemn  and  gracious  de- 
'ations,  testi^ng  the  entire  satisfaction  that  your 

n'esty  had  conceived  of  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  your 
''itioDers,  in  limes  of  most  hazard  and  difficulty.  And 
r,  Kr,  we  need  not  to  search  the  histories  of  many 
rs  to  demonstrate  the  difierence  of  our  presentcondi- 
I  from  those  times ;  for  it  is  now  but  a  few  years 
»  TOOT  petitioncrB  have  not  only  been  made  incapable 
being  admitted  into  public  offices,  bnt  dischai^ed  of 

iae  in  which  they  were  invested,  and  in  which  they 

re  always  served  with  honour  and  fidelity.  For,  con- 
to  the  true  intents  and  words  of  this  edict,  they 
taken  from  yoin:  petitioners  the  privilege  of  equal 
nion  with  otherfi  into  the  commis^on  of  consulates 
the  raonicipal  offices  of  towns,  even  in  those  very 

[[lorstioiu  wherein  your  petitioners  are  the  greatest  in 
administration  of  the  civil  government  and  manage- 
M  of  that  money  which  is  levied  upon  them. 

"  They  have  not  now  in  many  places  any  admittance 
the  meanest  office  in  the  public,  nor  are  they  licensed 
:erci3e   those  arts  and   trades   whereby  they   gain 
whole  livelihood  and  subsistence. 
"ITiey  can  reckon  up  at  least  300  Protestant  churches, 

Udi  in  the  space  of  ten  years  have  been  demolished, 

Kwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  been  espressly 
Ined  in  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  others  comprehended 
ihin  the  limits  and  sense  thereof. 
"  The  Comnussioners,  which  are  always  ready  to 
«*e  process  i^ainst  yoiir  petitioners,  yet  stop  iheir 
« to  Uieir  complaints,  and  if  they  do  take  notice  of 
m,  it  is  with  a  corrupt  and  partial  sentence;  and 
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oftentimes  the  Catholic  Commissioners  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  your  petitioners  without  the  interyentioii 
and  assent  of  those  of  their  religion. 

"  Those  who  have  changed  from  the  Protestant  to  ikd 
Catholic  religion,  not  finding  that  quietness  of  consdeaoe 
which  they  expected  therein,  so  that  thej  haye  returned 
again  to  their  first  persuasion,  have  heen  exposed  to  the 
most  rigorous  penances,  under  the  term  of  relapse,  and 
the  ministers  and  consistories  have  been  liable  to  be 
suppressed.  > 

"  If  any  of  the  Catholics  become  Protestants,  they  pMH  i 
sently  pei-secute  those  to  whom  they  applied  thenuMUTei 
for  clearing  their  doubts,  or  declaring  their  belief  pro-  ' 
tending  that  thereby  they  come  within  the  compass  of 
that  crime  which  is  called  insubordination. 

"  The  chambers  of  this  edict  are  not  only  incorpa? 
rated  with  the  Parliaments,  against  the  express  sense  of 
the  edicts,  but  are  extinguished  wholly  and  suppressed. 

"  The  children  of  your  petitioners,  though  bom  in 
their  religion,  are  often  taken  from  them  before  th^ 
have  attained  to  that  age  which  the  edicts  allow  them, 
before  they  are  obliged  to  declare  the  religion  on  which 
they  resolve  to  profess.  And  if  hereupon  they  addreei 
themselves  to  your  Commissioners,  advising  them  to  pot 
in  execution  the  edict,  they  either  refuse  to  take  cogni-  ■ 
zance  thereof,  or  else  elude  it  in  that  manner,  that  ftr  ;- 
several  years  together  they  take  not  the  least  notice  of 
their  complaints;  nor  have  the  ordinary  judges  any  regard 
thereunto. 

"  They  will  not  suffer  the  Protestants  to  entertaiB 
more  than  one  schoolmaster  in  the  to>vn  where  th^ 
live ;  and  though  the  children  amount  to  2000  or  3000 
in  number,  yet  they  Avill  not  allow  them  more  than  one 
master  for  them  all. 

"  Your  petitioners  have  been  much  surprised  by  a 
declaration  issued  out  for  changing  the  form  and  tenor 
of  their  Synods,  by  placing  certain  Catholic  Conunii- 
sioners  for  assistants  therein — which  being  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  meaning  and  substance  of  those  edicts  and 
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tioM  of  Louis  Xiri.,  set  out  in  the  years  TB23, 
■na  lo  the  custom  always  observed,  hath  no  other  fbun~ 
JBtioas  than  those  pretences  which  reflect  on  the  honour 
f  Tour  petitioneiH,  and  that  fidelity  which  they  have 
er  poBsesaed  towards  the  service  of  your  Majesty. 
"  The  bi^ops,  under  colour  of  their  visitations,  and  by 
rtne  of  an  order  of  arrest  from  your  Privy  Council,  have 
Ktended  to  suspend  the  exercises  of  the  religion  of  your 
ItioneTB  for  several  weeks. 

'  The  cle^y  which  have  entered  the  Proteslant 
lurches,  to  hear  sermons  which  are  there  preached,  do 
bject  unto  the  ministers  matters  which  they  never 
ittered,  or  take  advantage  of  certain  terms  which  can- 
it  be  avoided  in  controversy,  to  form  a  criminal  pro- 
ss  against  them  before  a  judge,  who  is  prepossessed 
Iritb  a  prejudice  against  theni ;  and  in  the  meantime 
be  clergy  do  not  cease  to  justify  themselves  against  the 
■titioners,  by  such  courses  as  are  expressly  forbidden 
y  the  aforesaid  edicts. 
*'  The  justices  of  several  places  to  whom  matters 
^ing  to  the  edicts  did  never  appertain,  do  now  under- 
ike,  by  unknown  methods  of  procedure,  to  interdict 
t  suspend  the  ministers  of  whole  provinces. 
1  "■  Li  fine,  so  fer  are  they  proceeded,  as  to  make  a 
igclaration  forbidding  Protestant  women  to  make  use 
(other  chimrgeons,  or  midwives,  than  those  which  are 
btholics,  that  so  their  children  may  he  dipped  in  water 
f  them  in  case  of  necessity, — which,  as  it  is  directly 
nxKatfl  to  the  sense  of  the  edicts,  so  it  is  also  to  the 
^TBdplea  of  that  relijpon  which  your  petitioners  pro- 
B  J  for  their  consciences  will  never  allow  them  to  cou- 
nt hereunto,  because  that,  hs  on  one  side,  they  cannot 
e  that  baptism  is  of  an  absolute  and  indispensable 
nty,  where  death  prevents  the  due  care  and  caution 
Kuaeto  obtain  it ;  so,  on  the  other  aide,  your  petitioners 
»Te  that  just  reverence  to  so  great  a  sacrament,  as  not 
I  commit  the  same  to  tlie  Eidministration  of  lay  per- 
"  "  '  'ieve  that  such  dipping  or  sprinkWna  VAV 
r  supply  the  place  of  baptism. 


"  TTiese  proceedings,  Sir,  and  many  more  «f  tl 

very  considerable,  are  more  easily  mentioned  in  general. 
than  to  be  trouljJesome  to  your  Majesty  in  a  recital  d 
the  particulars,  which  are  either  notoriously  known  to 
the  world,  or  to  be  justified  and  made  good  by  attestt- 
tions  which  your  petitioners  have  in  their  hands,  logeEber 
with  judgments,  arrests,  and  declarations.  All  the  world, 
whicli  obserres  the  low  condition  unto  which  your  peti- 
tioners ore  reduced,  begin  to  consider  them  as  persmu 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  persecution  of  those  wIid 
desire  their  total  destruction. 

■■  Nothing  more  can  be  added  to  the  genend  conslw- 
nation  of  those  who  profess  the  Protestant  reli^on  LaoU 
ports  of  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  many  for  fear,  or  fiv 
necessity,  hiiTO  been  forced  to  abandon  their  dwdlinjA 
and  seek  their  repose  in  the  dominions  of  etiangai, 
Such  as  remain  here  are  detained  by  the  love  they  bear 
to  their  native  country,  or  by  some  difficulty  they  find 
in  the  disposal  of  th^ir  estates,  though  the  greatest  num- 
ber are  obliged  with  an  affection  to  your  Majesty  and 
your  government.  In  all  these  aggrierances,  Sii,  jatt 
petitioners  have  no  other  defence  and  protection,  under 
Grod,  than  the  justice  and  clemency  of  your  Majesty,  bj 
which  they  have  formerly  had  access  to  jour  sacred  per- 
son, which  have  ever  lent  a  gentle  ear  to  the  just  com- 
plaints of  your  petitioners,  having  nominated  Commis- 
sioners of  your  Council  particularly  to  esamine  tbeit 
cause,  and  make  report  thereof  to  your  Majesty.  But 
the  great  Vfars  which  your  Majesty  hath  lately  main- 
tained, have  diverted  this  care  to  greater  thoughtli 
whereby  the  evils  and  oppressions  of  yonr  petitionets 
have  been  multiplied  and  increased. 

"  And  now.  Sir,  since  your  Majesty  enjoys  the  tri- 
umph of  those  glorious  successes  with  whifh  God  bad) 
favoured  your  designs,  and  that  your  people  expect 
likewise  to  share  some  part  of  the  fruit  of  their  laboiin, 
your  petitioners  hope,  dmiugh  the  justice  and  gracioot 
goodness  of  your  Majesty,  that  no  distinction  shall  be 
made  between  your  petitioners  and  your  other  subjecU. 
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wfaUe  Koaa  u«  in  joy  and  at  rest,  the  othei's  shoultl 
m  and  groan  under  oppressions. 
"  For  wHch  reason,  Sir,  and  because  your  petitioners 
T  entertained  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  to  your 
may  it  please  your  Miijesty  to  make  known  to 
Lords  of  your  Council,  Presidents,  and  Attomey- 
(enerals  of  Parliaments,  lo  Superintendents  and  Coni- 
sioners  executing  the  law,  th.it  your  royal  rule  and 
ksure  is,  that  the  edicts  be  obserred  and  executed  ; 
particularly  to  enchar^  such  Commissioners  aa  are 
ady  named  by  your  Majesty,  or  shall  be  hereafter 
Bmed,  that  they  examine  the  memorial  and  papers  of 
'etificstion  which  your  petitioners  shall  produce,  and 
iaform  your  Majesty  thereof;  and  especially  to  the  Se- 
tetaries  of  State,  that  a  due  report  may  be  made  thereof, 
'  of  those  aggrievances  and  burdens  which  are  most 
sing,  that  bo  your  Majesty,  being  truly  made  sensible 
eof,  may  act  therein  accotdine  to  your  gracious  plea- 
:.  And  your  petitioners  shall  continue  their  Tons 
nd  prayers  for  the  glory  of  your  Majesty,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  your  sacred  person  and  kingdom." 

pBirnoN  OP  French  Pkotestanth,  Jul^  1(>83. 

"  To  the  Kini/. 
Sir, — Your  most  humble  subjects  of  the  Protestant 
di^n,  not  having  power  to  resist  the  motions  of  their 
entciencea,  are  constrained  Co  assemble  together,  to  call 
}>on  the  holy  name  of  God,  and  sing  his  praises ;  and 
j  this  religious  acting,  they  expose  themselves  to  alt 
be  violence  and  rigour  which  a  too  fierce  zeal  can  infuse 
ma  the  breasts  of  your  officers.  And  because  God  hath 
■tftblished  your  Majesty  for  their  Monarch,  they  are 
bliged  to  justify  their  proceedings  and  behayiour  before 
ir  Majesty,  with  all  the  humility  they  are  capable  of. 
■  "  These  assemblies,  Sir,  do  no  way  hurt  or  wound 
Ittt  fidelity  which  your  petitioners  owe  your  Majesty ; 
ley  are  all  accorded  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  ftveit 
fes  for  jour  senice.     The  very  same  religion  vAaiiii 
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cooBtrauiB  them  to  assemble  tc^ether  to  celebrate  the 

glory  of  God,  taichea  them  that  thej  can  never  dispeaw, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  with  that  all^iance  which 
is  due  to  your  Majesty.  Nor  has  your  Majesty  anj  nMd 
to  publish  your  declarations  to  enforce  them  to  embiac* 
a  maxim  so  certain  and  so  well-grounded  upon  Christi- 
anity.  It  remains,  then.  Sir,  that  your  petitioners  inast 
upon  nothing  but  what  is  only  due  to  Giod ;  for  ai  ta 
what  concerns  your  Majesty,  their  past  behaviour  pia 
testimony  of  the  re^ity  and  purity  of  their  inteatJMK 
and  may  serve  as  a  seeurity  to  your  Majesty  for  the 
future;  aud  in  a  word,  your  petitioners  are  all  ready 
widi  their  blood  to  sign  the  oath  of  their  alliance.  Aa 
to  what  concerns  their  duty  towards  God,  your  Majea^ 
hath  so  much  piety  to  take  it  not  amiss,  that  they  rai> 
der  to  that  great  God  that  worship  and  adomtioa  which 
they  owe  him.  They  also  presume  to  hope  that  yooi 
Majesty  will  have  the  goodness  to  reflect  upon  their 
behaviour,  that  you  will  compassionate  the  desolations  to 
which  their  piety  exposes  them;  and  that  perhaps  yon 
will  extend  your  indignation  against  those  who  have  Ifj 
surprise  obtained  so  many  severe  decrees  and  dedao- 
tious  against  them,  and  yet  would  farther  provoke  yovr 
wrath  against  subjects  so  faitbfiil  and  so  innocent, 

"  Your  supplicants,  Sir,  are  persuaded  that  Ood  hsi 
not  sent  them  into  this  world,  but  to  glorify  him;  and  ■* 
they  will  rather  choose  to  lose  their  lives  a  thousand 
times,  than  fail  of  their  duty  so  holy  aad  indispensable- 

"  It  is  in  your  Majesty's  power  to  deprive  them  of  all 
the  advantages  of  this  world,  and  also  to  doom  to  utta 
destruction. 

"  They  are  ready  to  sacrifice  all,  to  suffer  all  mise- 
ries, at  your  Majesty's  pleasure.  But  it  may  be,  vhet 
your  Majesty  shall  consider,  that  your  petitioners  do  not 
give  way  to  the  most  faithful  of  all  your  subjects  (wlutJi 
all  the  world  confesses)  in  their  duties  to  Ood,  jow 
Majesty  will  not  do  that  injury  to  His  glory  and  to  Hti 
goodness,  as  to  destroy  a  people  for  uo  other  ressoi 
meriting  your  indignatioQ. 
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Us  nuMries  of  your  petitioners.  Sir,  ci 

reverence  thry  have  for  the  DiTinitj,  wiiuse  Word 

look  npon  as  the  only  rale  for  their  religious  worship. 

Were  the  dispute  alone  concerning  our  opposing 

for  the  service  of  your  Majeaty,  though  all  the  world 

lU  rebel  against  yooi  Majesty's  will— though  aU  your 

Itjects  should  fail  of  their  Kdelity  and  obedience — yont 

"-"^onenj  would  inviolably  stand  by  their  august  Mon- 

and  with  pleasure  spend  the  last  drop  trf  blood  in 

"  Bat  tiieii  unhappiness  is  so  great,  that  the  doclaro- 
I  pot  forth  i^oinst  them  (to  the  prejudice  of  so  many 
s  and  decrees  made  by  your  Majesty,  and  the  kin^ 
■predeoesBora)  appear  to  them  incompatible  with  the 
saande  of  the  great  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
"  For  God  hath  ordained  them  to  instruct  their  chii- 
m  and  tlieir  &milies,  and  to  declare  unto  them  the 
onloflife.  He  also  pronounces  his  dreadful  anathema 
"  set  tbem  who  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  those 
hom  he  freely  opens  them.  He  commands  them  to 
■  to  Him  hjmtns  and  spiritual  songs.  Nevertheless, 
tboae  declarations  that  have  been  auireptitionsly 
Ine*!  against  us,  forbid  us  to  sing  the  Psalms  of 
jvid,  which  do  contain  the  praises  of  Gx)d. 
."  In  aiwrt.  Sir,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  that  we 
iild  assemble  together  in  his  name,  to  render  him 
M^emn  adoradon  and  honour  which  is  due  to  him. 
Sfir,  those  declarations  which  your  petition- 
have  obtained  ag^nst  us  by  repeated  bui- 
_..,  tOTbid  them  to  assemble  together  to  render  to  that 
it  God  the  service  which  is  due  to  him, 
'  During  this  inability  of  your  petitioners  to  reconcile 
will  of  Clod  to  what  is  exacted  from  them,  they  find 
consCratned  by  their  consciences  to  expose 
■Ives  to  all  sorts  of  calamities,  for  the  continuance 
giving  glory  to  the  majesty  of  God,  who  will  be  served 
Monling  to  his  Word. 
"  If  the  doctrine  of  your  petitioners  were  abominable, 
their  worship  were  scandalous,  if  they  preferred  the 
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cspature  in  place  of  the  Creator,  there  m!glit  be  some 
reason  to  solicit  your  Majesty  to  refuse  them  protection. 
But  all  their  crime,  and  all  the  difference  between  thdre 
and  the  Cathohc  religion  consists  in  this, — 

"That  they  prefer  the  "Word  of  God  before  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  and  the  true  worship  of  that  great  God 
(who  protests  to  be  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  that  ie 
will  not  yield  to  any  other)  before  the  religious  wonhip 
of  the  creature. 

"All  religion.  Sir,  to  speak  properly,  consists  only  in 
belief,  in  prayers,  and  in  works ;  and  your  petitionew 
believe  and  hold  the  creed  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  the 
Ziord's  Prayer  to  be  the  model  of  those  which  they  pra- 
sent  to  Qod ;  and  the  commuidments  of  their  God  a» 
tlierulc  and  guidance  of  theii  conduct  and  eonrersatiaiL 
They  know,  and  have  no  need,  according  to  St  Paul,  uf 
knowing  any  other  but  only  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cniu- 
fied.  They  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  only  true  God. 
and  Him  who  sent  Jesus  Christ ;  for  on  this  belief  it  ii 
that  our  Lord  hath  founded  life  eternal. 

"  Their  enemies  make  strange  interpretation  of  th«I 
opinions  and  their  worship,  llowerer,  Sir,  your  peti- 
tioners implore  the  mercy  of  God.  They  trust  in  ibl 
incomprehensible  charily,  and  infinite  merits  of  that 
adorable  Saviour,  whom  they  do  embrace  with  a  con* 
stant  and  lively  laith.  They  have  recourse,  with  »ll  ) 
humility,  to  the  healthful  succour  and  ?race  of  his  Utif 
Spirit ;  and  to  this  Trinity  it  is  that  Uiey  render  thai 
adoration  and  homage,  involdiig  it  after  the  same  fonD 
that  the  Scripture  hath  prescribed  in  his  Word.  Thej 
meditate  upon  his  wonders;  they  sing  bis  praises;  snil 
they  make  it  their  continual  study  to  live  holy  nmoi^ 
themselves,  justly  toward  their  neighbour,  obedientlj 
toward  your  Majesty,  and  rehgiously  towards  God. 

"They  therefore  supplicate  your  Majesty  to  be  thi 
judge,  whether  your  petitioners  are  unworthy  of  your 
paternal  goodness,  and  the  honour  of  your  proteotion: 
whether  they  merit  to  be  thrown  into  the  extremitjof 
destruction,  wherein  they  are  at  present  overwheloM^t 


It  MMM^h  to  move  the  groans  of  the  most  insra- 
and  lastly,  Sir,  vrhether  it  be  possible  thtit  they 
1  lire  without  continuiiig  to  assemble  together,  to 
t  to  God  the  service  which  they  owe  him. 
titer  all  this,  your  petitioners  cannot  but  pray  to 
reat  God,  who  adrances  your  throne  above  all 
Bs  of  the  earth,  to  inchne  your  Majesty's  heart 
3s  yonr  subjects,  whose  innoeency  and  allegiance 
arent  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world ;  and  if  these, 
poor  people,  shall  not  yet  be  able  to  move  the  com  - 
n  of  their  august  Monarch,  for  whom  they  shall 
B  retain  a  sincere  love  and  awful  reverence,  a 
br  veneration,  and  inviolable  fideli^,  they  do  pro- 
lefbre  the  face  of  that  great  God,  tor  whose  sake 
IM  exposed  to  so  much  misery,  that  they  will  ren- 
in honour  and  glory  in  the  midst  of  their  most 
le  calamities. 

bt.  Sir,  your  petitioners  hope  much  better  things 
the  natural  equity,  goodness,  and  piety  of  your 
ity ;  for  which  reason  they  prostrate  themselves  at 
■oval  feet,  and  most  humbly  implore  your  Majesty 
|kU  all  the  declarations,  decrees,  and  other  judg- 
i  which  have  reduced  them  to  that  deplorable  con- 
"wherein  they  are,  and  deprive  them  not  of  the 
f  of  their  consciences  and  exercise  of  their  rehgion, 
tue  of  so  many  edicts,  confirmed  by  so  many  de- 
Ions  granted  them  by  your  Majesty ;  without  which 
Dposable  for  them  to  live. 

■**  And  your  petitioners  shall  continue  to  pray  for 
the  preservation  of  your  Majesty's  sacred  per- 
son, your  royal  family,  and  the  honour  and 
;       prosperity  of  your  kingdom." 
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'the  direiul  day  of  the  public  and  proclaimed  revo- 
(  of  the  edict  drew  near,  the  steps  of  oppression 
le,  if  possible,  more  active.     Itomish  missionaries, 


like  Maynootfa  prieatt,  full  of  fire  and  fiay, 
forth  over  the  counlry  to  stir  up  the  populace  BgainU 
the  Protcataots ;  and  for  a  higher  claas,  books  were  pnb- 
liahed,  full  of  caluamiea  and  liea,  fabricated  for  the  eaxae 
end.  Some  of  the  authors  receired  20,000  lirreg  from 
the  king  as  a  reward  for  their  aervicea  in  this  way.  "  For 
a  long  time,"  Kiya  Quick,  "  we  have  seen  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  nothing  but  such  sort  of  writings — to  such  a 
height  waa  passion  come."  The  ruin  of  the  Protealani 
aeademiea  and  colleges  was  reaerred  till  toworda  the  Isct ; 
but  come  it  did,  and  it  waa  complete  when  it  appeared. 
Sodiui,  though  Bpecially  protected  by  edict,  led  tlie  n 

"  They  had  been  very  fhaitful  nurBories  of  many 
cellent  scholars — furnished  the  churches  with  some  th 
sands  of  able,  godly,  and  painfol  miniatere.  This  w«t 
the  great  eye-sore  of  the  Jeaniu,  and  cause  enough  in 
their  bigoted  disciples  at  court  to  procure  their  rain. 
The  professors  in  these  academies  were  men  of  most 
eminent  learning  and  piety,  exceeding  studious,  aoi 
laborious  in  their  calling.  They  read  four  lectures  every 
week  publicly,  besides  the  private  colleges  they  bad  to 
their  own  houses  daily ;  for  a  number  of  young  stodenit 
would  combine  together  to  proBe<nite  one  body  of  con- 
troTersieB,and  the  professor  reads  to  them  at  home,  and 
thev  draw  up  their  theses,  and  dispute  upon  it  We 
have  3  world  of  these  exercises  in  die  foreign  anivent- 
tiea.  Their  professors  exercise  their  scholars  with  pot- 
lie  disputations,  nnd  strictly  examine  their  proficieoc; 
once  a  quarter.  Their  stipends  were  but  mean — nera 
iimounted  to  £70  a-year;  yet  they  were  genenUly  men, 
as  of  great  parts,  bo  of  great  reputation,  and  h^j 
esteemed  by  their  churches,  synods,  and  the  nohilitj.' 

The  universities  were  suppressed,  the  professors  thrawti 
into  prison,  detained  there  for  a  great  part  of  a  yeai,aii4 
then  jianished,  with  all  the  other  ministars,  in  Octobff 
1 685 — tliat  is,  immediately  before  the  edict  was  revoked. 

A  most  base  part  of  the  persecution  throughout  m 
the  JeBiiitry,  and  air  of  justice  and  kindness  mth  "'*' 
tJie  whole  waKConduQtei.   M.ftMi-»«ii*n 
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sores  were  passing,  yea,  do^n  to  the  very  hour  of 
rerocatiaii,  there  were  promises  from  the  king  and 
Mrty  that  they  meant  no  hann  to  the  Protestants ; 
the  edict  was  to  remain  unaltered ;  and  many  things 
!  done-— €S  the  discountenancing  of  occasional  violent 
eedings— which  lulled  not  a  few  Protestants  into  the 
fession  that  their  rights,  though  abridged,  were  not 
B  recalled.  In  the  same  spirit  of  attempted  decep- 
,  not  a  few  Popish  writers,  then  and  since,  have 
ended,  that  there  was  no  Tiolence  used  a^inst  the 
inned  Church  of  France  at  all,  and  that  her  mem- 
cbanffed  their  religion  of  their  own  free  choice! 
I  has  always  been  part  of  the  sad  policy  of  the  Church 
!ome,  and  has  added  not  a  little  to  its  cruelty.  She 
been  full  of  deceit ;  but  this  is  what  we  are  taught 
i  Scripture  to  expect.  Antichrist  is  represented  as 
Off  ^'  the  eyes  of  a  man  " — sagacity  and  cunning ;  to 
)  3ie  appearance  of  a  lamb,  while  he  acts  the  dragon, 
to  use  *'^  all  deceiyableness  of  unrighteousness."  The 
bettants  complained  to  the  king,  but  complained  in 
^  Deputy  after  deputy  was  sent  from  different  pro- 
es ;  but  their  appeals  were  unheeded.  Often  their 
GOB  were  harshly  used ;  they  were  forbidden  to  come 
iourt,  or  were  immediately  imprisoned.  '^  The  last 
don  presented  to  the  king  himself  by  the  Lord  Mar* 
I  of  Bourigny,  the  general  deputy,  in  1684,  was 
ihed  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  that  would  have 
"ed  and  melted  into  pity  the  hardest  heart ;  yet  they 
nothing  by  it  but  die  hastening  of  their  ruin  and 
ruction."  And  now  the  awful  day  looked  forward 
md  prepared  for,  during  20  years,  arrives.  On  Thurs- 
the  8th  of  October  1685,  the  fatal  revocation  was 
«d,  and  the  doom  of  the  Protestant  Church  sealed. 
I  revocation  consists  of  a  preface  and  1 2  articles :  the 
ace,  which  is  meant  as  an  apology  for  the  measure, 
18  might  have  been  expected,  Rill  of  notorious  false- 
ds.  ^  By  the  first  article,  the  king  suppresses  and 
sals  the  protective  edicts  in  all  their  extent ;  and  or- 
is that  all  the  temples  which  are  yet  found  standing 
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publication  of  this  edict,  under  the  penalty  o 
sent  to  the  gallevs.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  p 
recompenses  and  advantages  to  the  minisrtera  ai 
widows  who  shall  change  their  rehgion ;  and  i 
*■  That  those  who  shall  he  bom  henceforward  t 
baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religioi 
joining  parents  to  send  them  to  the  churches,  ni 
penalty  of  being  fined  300  hnres.  The  ninth  gi' 
months'  time  to  such  persons  as  have  departed 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  return,  otherwise  their  gw 
estates  to  be  confiscated.  Tbe  tenth,  ivith  repeal 
hibitions,  forbids  all  his  subjects  of  the  said  rel 
depart  out  of  his  realm,  they,  their  wives,  and  c 
or  to  convey  away  their  efiecta,  under  pain  of  the 
for  the  men,  and  of  confiscation  of  money  and  gi 
the  women.  The  eleventh  confirms  die  dedi 
heretofore  made  against  those  that  relapse.  The 
declares,  that  as  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects  of  i 
religion,  they  may,  till  God  enlightens  tbem,  rei 
the  cities  of  his  kingdom,  countries,  and  lands 
obedience,  there  continue  their  commerce,  ant 
their  eatotes,  without  trouble  or  molestation  np 
tence  of  the  said  religion,  on  condition  that  l£ 
no  assemblies  under  pretext  of  praying,  or  exermi 
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afanast  Angustan  literatuic.  But  let  civilization  lie  wliat 
it  may,  tlie  character  of  Popery  is,  and  must  always  be, 
euiisttmtiajly  the  same.  Literature  ia  no  match  for  it,  as 
a  countemctire.  I  bare  hesitated  whether  I  should  shock 
ihe  reader  with  the  following  awful  aummary.  But,  us 
HiUiy  are  ignorant  of  the  martyrdom  to  which  the  Churuh 
ni  France  submitted,  and  to  the  value  of  Protestant 
piirileges,  and  as  the  true  character  of  Popery  can  be 
koown  only  Irom  its  uniform  operation,  where  unr^ 
strained,  bo  I  have  resolved  to  run  the  risk  of  wound- 
ng  at  once  the  humanity  and  modesty  of  many  of  my 
leaders.  Sad  is  it  to  think  that,  while  such  horrora 
were  transacting  in  France,  our  own  Scotland  was  a 
&llow-BufFerer  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  from  the  same 
I'opish,  or  semi-Popish  principles.  First  of  all,  dragoons 
were  sent  forth  and  quartered  upon  the  Protestants,  and 
encouraged  to  plunder  them  of  all  that  was  valuable,  in 
Older  to  compel  them  to  hecome  Roman  Catholics. 

"  Afterwards,"  says  Quick,  "  they  fell  upon  the  per- 
KOB  of  the  ProtesUmts,  and  there  was  no  wickedness, 
tboQgh  ever  go  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put  in  practice, 
that  they  might  enforce  them  to  change  their  religion. 
Amidst  a  thousand  hideous  cries  and  blasphemies,  they 
Jiimg  up  men  and  women  by  the  hair  or  feet  upon  the 
loofa  of  the  chambers,  or  hooks  of  chimneys,  and  smoked 
Lbem  with  wisps  of  wet  hay  till  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear  it ;  and  when  tncy  had  taken  them  down, 
if  they  would  not  sign  an  abjuration  of  their  pretended 
lieiesies,  they  then  trussed  them  up  again  immediately. 
Some  they  threw  into  great  fires,  kindled  on  purpose, 
and  would  not  take  them  out  till  they  were  half  roasted.  . 
They  tied  ropes  under  their  arms,  and  plunged  them  to 
and  again  into  deep  wells,  from  whence  they  would  i 
not  draw  them  till  they  had  promised  to  change  their 
lel^ion.  They  bound  them  as  criminals  are  when 
ithey  are  put  to  the  rack,  and  in  that  posture,  putting 
B  ninnel  into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down 
'dieir  throats  till  its  famea  bad  deprived  them  of  tWtx 
jeagtai,  aod  they  had  in  that  conditioii  made  fliem 
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hen  ^^m 


sent  to  become  Catholic.  Some  they  striii^ed  b 
naked,  and  atier  tiiej  had  offert^  them  &  thousand  in- 
iliguitjes,  they  stuck  tliem  with  pins  from  head  to 
loot ;  thej  cut  them  with  peukniTes,  tore  them  by  th* 
noscB  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them  about  tbi 
rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Cathdic^ 
or  that  the  doleiul  cries  of  these  poor  tormented  ere* 
tures,  calling  upon  God  for  merey,  conBtraJBed  than 
to  let  them  go.  They  beat  them  with  starsa,  and  | 
dragged  them  all  bruised  to  the  Popish  churches,  wbetB 
their  enforced  presence  is  reputed  for  an  abjuratioa  | 
They  kept  them  waking  seven  or  eight  days  tug«th«^  I 
relieving  one  another  bj  turns,  that  they  might  not  gt 
a  wink  of  sleep  or  rest.  In  case  they  began  to  notit 
tiey  throw  buckets  of  water  in  their  Kices,  or  holdist 
kettles  over  their  heads,  they  heat  on  them  with  euet 
a  continual  noise,  tliat  those  poor  wretohes  lost  I^ 
senses.  If  they  found  any  sick,  who  kept  their  h 
men  or  women,  be  it  of  fevers  or  other  diseases,  they 
were  bo  cruel  as  to  heat  up  an  alarm  with  twelve  dmnH 
•  about  their  beds  for  a  whole  week  togedier,  witbonl 
intermission,  till  they  had  promised  to  change,  ui 
some  places  they  tied  fatheis  and  husbands  to  the  bed- 
posts, and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughtera  hafin 
their  eyes.  And  in  another  place  rapes  were  publidj 
and  generally  permitted  for  many  hours  tt^ether.  FnuB 
others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  Im^ 
which  must  needs  cause  an  intolerable  pain.  Tbr? 
burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  loi 
women  with  bellows,  til!  they  were  ready  to  burst  ie 
pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could  not  prevail  upn 
them  to  violate  their  consciences  and  abandon  to^ 
religion,  they  did  then  imprison  them  in  close  ui 
noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  esercised  all  kind  w 
inhumanities  upon  them.  They  demohsh  their  hous* 
desolate  their  hereditary  lands,  cut  down  thei?  woodt, 
;iae  upon  their  wives  and  children,  and  mew  then  iiP 
__i  monasteries.  When  the  soldiers  had  devoured  tu 
^tfw  gooda  of  a  house,  then  the  farmers  and  tcnantt  of 
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poor  pereeeuted  wretrhea  must  supply  them  with 
^w  fuels  for  their  luats,  aud  bring  in  mure  subsistence 
them ;  and  that  tliey  might  he  reimliursed,  they  did, 
\y  authority  of  justice,  sell  unto  them  the  fee-simpl< 
iaatate  of  their  landlords,  and  put  them  into  possession 
ittf  it.  If  any,  to  secure  their  consciences,  and  to  escape 
fke  tjraimy  of  these  enraged  cannibals,  endeavoured 
(o  flee  away,  they  were  pursued  and  hunted  iu  the 
Mda  ajid  woods,  and  shot  at  as  so  many  wild  hcasts. 
Rie  provosts  and  their  archers  course  it  up  and  down 
'*ie  lughways  after  these  poor  fugitives;  and  magistrates 
I  all  places  have  strict  ardors  to  stop  and  detain  them 
aithout  esception ;  and  beiug  taken,  they  are  brought 
lack,  like  prisoners  of  war,  unto  those  places  from 
Rhenoe  they  fled," 

At  the  hazard  of  wearying  the  reader  with  details  of 

'opish  cruelty,  I  must  add  some  information  to  that 

Aready  communicated.     Laval,  in  one  of  the  volumes 

f  his  protracted  history  of  the  lieformed  Church  of 

ftance,  has  an  appendix  extending  to  100  pages,  in 

rhich  he  describes  the  seven  different  ways  in  which 

Uniis  endeavoured  "  to  force  die  Reformed  in  his  domi- 

1  to  renounce  their  religion : — by  the  dragonade — 

irisons — the  galleys — transportation — divers  kind  of 

1. — and  the  dragging  of  the  corpses  after  death," 

French  ore  au  ingenious  people.     They  seem  to 

been  ingenious  in  cruelty.     Ahiiost  every  day  they 

i  new  invention, — inventions  which  transcended  all 

were  known  to  the  moat  tyraniiical  heathen  op- 

rs.      What  Moses  said  of  the  Romans,  as  God's 

OTtnnted  mesaengers  of  judgment  against  the  perverse 

IBO.  rebellious  Jews,  might  be  transferred  with  all  pro- 

iety  to  the  French  dragoons :— They  were  "  switt  as 

e  eagle  flietli, — a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  who 

■II  not  regard  the  honour  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour 

the  young, — who  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and 

t  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed, — who  also 

lU  not  leave  thee  eithtr  com,  wine,  or  oil,  tn  "iW 

of  tJif  kiue,  or  Socks  of  thy  ebe«^,  'out^  lixcj 
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have  destroyed  thee."  The  Boldiers  seemed  to  Teatalt^ 
general  orders  to  weary  and  torment,  aa  wdl  as  im- 
poverish. They  preyented  their  victims,  by  perpetual 
noise,  from  sleeping, — burnt  their  limbs  before  the  fire, 
— violated  female  modeaty, — tortured  mothers  with  un- 
availing and  unrelieved  cries  of  their  children,  till  not 
a  few  females  died  from  mental  agony.  When  even 
the  soldiers  grew  tired  of  their  horrible  oppressions,  and 
were  disposed  to  relax,  the  Popish  priest  stirred  then 
up  anew,  and  took  pains  to  excite  near  relations  to  bear 
a  part  in  the 'persecution, — a  plain  proof  that  it  ma 
religious — not  poUtical, 

if  men  were  released  from  the  dragonade,  it  was 
generally  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  dungeon  ;  and  if 
the  pliilanthropy  of  Howard  made  such  awfnl  disclosnia 
of  the  state  of  the  prisons  of  Europe  in  his  day,  where 
no  particular  suffering  was  intended,  what  must  have 
been  the  wretchedness  of  such  places  of  confinement  a 
century  earlier,  where  they  were  meant  to  be  inatni- 
ments  of  suffering,  as  well  as  detention.  Unlike  erffl 
the  prisons  of  heathenism,  in  which  the  primitive  Cliris- 
tians  were  immured,  those  of  Popish  France  permittrf 
MO  singing  of  psalms — no  visits  of  past«ra.  The  sainB 
were  shut  up  ivith  lewd  and  hiaapheraous  felons,  whose 
society  and  language  were  worse  than  death, — fed  «! 
the  worst  fiire, — subjected  to  a  thousand  indignities,— 
continually  removed  fi'om  prison  to  prison,  sometJne' 
as  many  aa  eleven  times  in  successioD,  that  they  miw 
not  by  their  meekness  and  patience  soften  their  jiuWi 
and  so  lighten  their  torment.  Amid  the-places  of  con- 
finement, there  were  some  of  such  pre-eminent  crueltj— 
such  as  the'prisoa  of  Valance,  under  a  fiend  of  the  name 
of  Heraphine — as  to  be  altogether  indescribable. 

The  galleys,  something  like  the  British  hulks  for  cffli- 
victs,  formed  anothermode  of  oppression.  There,  aTMt 
body  of  Protestants,  some  of  them,  such  aa  MarrolW 
andLe  Febvre,  of  the  highest  atationand  talent,  were  eon- 
fined — wretchedly  fed  on  disgusting  fare— and  wrought 
in  chains  for  many  years.     The  prisoners  often  died 


ader  their  sufferings.  When  fhey  did  not  acquit  thcm- 
Ivea  to  the  mind  of  their  taakmasters,  or  disregarded 
ly  of  their  persecuting  enactments,  they  were  sub- 
9cted  to  the  la^.  Fifty  or  sixty  lashes  were  considered 
KTere  enough  punishment  for  the  criminals  of  France 
■men  who  were  notorious  for  every  species  of  profligacy; 
Lt  nothing  less  than  100  to  150  would  suffice  for  the 
seek  and  holy  saints  of  God.  They  were  considered  a 
kousand  times  worse  than  the  worst  criminals. 
Transportation  to  foreign  lands  was  a  form  of  punish- 
lent  which  had  been  long  disused,  but  the  French 
bpists  rerived  it.  When  navigation  was  Tery  imper- 
',  multitudes  were  put  on  board  vessels  which  were 
more  than  sea-worthy,  and  committed  to  tempestu- 
seas.  Sometimes  aged  women  of  80  years  were  in- 
(oded  in  the  number.  Of  3000  pereons  thus  shipped  to 
West  Indies  in  a  few  vessels,  but  200  escaped  ship- 
rreck, — it  is  to  be  feared  voluntarily  induced  by  their 
nitors.  As  usual,  they  were  forbidden,  under  scn- 
of  death,  to  cheer  their  hearts  by  the  singing  of 
■alms.  Such  exereisej  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
idenible — very  gall  and  wormvrood — by  their  oppressors. 
Death,  which  often  would  have  been  desired  by  the 
rehef,  was  occasionally  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
Lt  for  non-couformity.  Many  individuals,  from  12 
24,  up  to  60  and  70  years  of  age,  were  separately 
leatroyed  in  the  most  dreadful  forms.  In  a  few  yciirs, 
ad  of  30  in  two  southern  provinces.  And  then 
was  slaughter  upon  a  larger  scale.  Troops,  at  one 
of  the  persecution,  received  a  general  order  to  fixe 
all  assembhes  of  the  Reformed  for  pubUc  worship, 
k  this  way,  it  is  estimated  that  6000  persons,  in  the 
use  of  a  few  years,  lost  their  lives.  All  of  them 
ght  have  been  spared,  had  they  only  been  willing  to 
lonnce  the  Protestant  &ith ;  but  they  would  not  listen 
^ostasy.  If  possible,  the  most  revolting  species  of 
Dnudiment  was  uie  lost,  viz.,  the  indignities  offered  to 
dead.  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  it  la  tnie,  ^NmA 
ai!KiD  hoasting  of  refinement  raised  tlie  dead,  feoia 
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the  tomb,  and  put  the  corpse  through  a  mock  trial,  and 
sentenced  it  accordingly — ^hanging  and  mntilatine  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Laim>. 

Many,  when  they  read  of  these  barbarities,  wheCha 
in  France  or  Britain,  are  ready  to  conclude  they  wen 
inflicted  on  a  few  poor,  perverse,  ignorant  fanatics.  Hui 
would  be  no  apology  for  the  cruelty,  even  were  it  well- 
founded.     But  it  is  not  so.     In  Scotland,  many  of  IIm 
sufferers  belonged  to  the  first  families  in  the  countiy, 
and  many  more  were  well  educated,  superior  men ;  aitl 
in  France,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  considen- 
tion,  scholars,  miUtary  officers,  aged  ladies  of  high  &iiii- 
lies,  were  among  the  victims.     Indeed,  no  respect  wai 
shown  to  station  or  sex.     Directly  and  indirectly  there 
was  a  great  loss  of  human  life.     Multitudes  of  the  oU 
and  young  must  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  peiw- 
cution  to  which  they  were  subjected.     But  persecuiioi 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tiw 
policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  occasion.     It  hid 
been  tried  in  the  bloody  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
a  century  before,  and  its  success  had  not  been  such  at 
to  encourage  a  repetition.    The  general  plan  seems  to 
have  been  to  wear  out  the  saints  of  Grod  with  something 
short  of  actual  bloodshed;   and  certainly  this  scheme^ 
as  the  event  proved,  is  less  likely  to  provoke  a  reactioa 
Still,  there  was  enough  of  the  most  brutal  cruelty,  as  we 
have  seen,  reaching  even  unto  death,  to  proclaim  4e 
old  and  established  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
M.  Ilomel,  a  venerable  minister  of  65  years  of  age,  rf 
unblameable  life,  for  simply  exhorting  his  brethrm  to 
preach  the  Gospel  on  the  ruins  of  their  churches,  while 
they  continued  their  allegiance  to  their  earthly  severe^ 
in  all  civil  matters,  was  broken  on  the  wheel.    Rfly 
or  sixty  Protestants,  for  taking  up  arms  in  self-defence, 
and  breaking  through  a  force  of  6000  dragoons,  we« 
burnt  alive.     One  would  rather  have  thought  that  their 
valour  should  have  drawn  forth  general  admiration.  Two 
cases  of  savage  cruelty  I  subjoin : — 

^^  Monsieur  Bayley,  minister  of  Carla,  in  the  cotmly  ^ 


k  was,  in  Jaoe  1685,  Mued  apon  by  tiM 
Uontauban,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  tlie 
'rnmpct  at  Bordoanx,  not  one  of  his  friends 
I  beiDg  trer  permitted  to  risit  him,  or  to  know 
f  bU  imprimDment,  died  the  12tfa  of  Novem- 
ag,  but  with  that  eaastanej  as  became  a  mar- 
is Christ,  praising  and  blessinp;  Hod  for  his 

These  suffering  of  his  had  been  very  great 
ing'  grierons.  lie  lay  a  long  while  ti^etber 
ut  any  relief  or  assistance  ;  yea,  tbey  were  so 
T  crnei  to  him,  as  to  deny  him  a  cap  of  cold 
lenck  bis  burning  tbirst,  his  merciless  giumbi 
m  in  his  very  m^ady  with  all  manner  of  bar- 
at  by  those  torments  he  might  be  enforced  to 
rooi  the  trath ;  but  this  cscellent  man  of  Qod 
stiy  to  the  last,  and,  by  bis  faith  and  patience, 

the   nrueities  of  his  torme'ntars,   and  died 


i  a  person  of  great  worth  and 


id  nluch  was  coinmnnicatecf  by  him  to  the 
of  his  flock.  His  brother,  one  of  the  rarest 
'  this  age,  is  that  famous  author  of  the  Repuh- 

LtttTM. 

itnent  Pniich  minister  gave  the  writer  hereof 
m, — dat,  JanumySS,  1G85,  a  woman  hadbei 
hild  snatched  from  her  breasts,  and  put  i&to 
xmm,  which  was  only  parted  by  a  few  boards 
,  These  de^-ilB  incarnate  would  not  let  the 
let  come  to  her  child,  unless  she  would  re- 
t  rel^on  and  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Her 
)  ana  she  cries ;  her  bowels  yearn  upon  the 
table  iniant  \  but  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  hell, 
;  her  soul,  keep  her  from  apostasy.  However, 
I  a  double  mar^rrdom,  one  in  her  own  person, 

in  that  of  her  sweet  babe,  who  dies  in  her 
ith  crying  and  fiunine  before  its  poor  mother." 
mhy  of  record,  that  whatever  policy  may  have 
(8  to  the  way  of  eitiaguishing  the  Keformed 

'*  )  iniseraWe  king  was  himself  prepared  fi " 
irtbolomew  maasncre.     If  we  may  ci 


the  lnogTB|ilier  of  the  profligate  Jesuit,  La  Oh^sei  itks  1 

was  his  counsellor,  he  had  coHsented  to  this  horrible  step, 
and  had  signed  the  necessaiy  orders  for  a  certain  daj  in 
!  C84.  But  this  having  been  whispered  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  he  hurried  to  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  and, 
hy  entreaty  and  remonstrance,  prevailed  on  him  to  recall 
the  hluody  preparations.  The  spirit  which  the  king  wA 
his  adrisera  betrayed  towards  the  poor  Protestants  would 
amply  warrant  us  in  crediting  the  statement.  And  what 
a  view  does  this  give  us  of  the  Court  of  France  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  17th  century,  and  of  the  unchanged 
spirit  of  Popery  through  a  hundred  years. 

As  I  was  able  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  Briton,  a 
nonconformist  minister,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  France  immediately  be/ore  the  Berocatdon,  I 
am  hajipy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to  the  te«i- 
mony  of  another  countryman, — a  bishop  of  the  Chureh  of 
England,  Dr  Burnet — for  a  similar  testimony  to  the  stale 
of  things  immediately  after  that  dread  event.  Writing 
from  Zurich,  in  September  168,'i,  the  month  before  the 
actual  and  formal  Revocation,  he  says,  "  As  I  came,  all 
the  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  I  was  amazed  to  see  w 
much  misery  as  appeared,  not  only  in  vill^es,  but  in 
big  towns,  where  all  the  marks  of  an  extreme  poverty 
showed  themselves  both  in  the  buildings,  the  clothes, 
and  almost  in  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  a  genenl 
dispeopling  in  all  the  towns  ivas  a  very  viaihle  ^oecKif 
the  hardships  imder  which  they  lay."  What  these  hud- 
ships  were,  though  Burnet  does  not  here  state,  we  en 
he  at  no  loss  to  Know.  The  persecution  of  so  Isig;  a 
body  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  inhabitant  aa 
the  Protestants  were,  is  the  grand  explanation.  Ai  a 
matter  of  mere  politick  economy,  no  step  could  indicate 
greater  madness.  Eight  months  after  the  Kevocation,  the 
bishop,  writing  from  Nimmegen,  says,  "  I  have  a  stroi^ 
inclination  to  say  somewhat  concerning  the  persecution 
(viz.,  in  France),  which  1  saw  in  its  rage  and  utmost 
niry,  and  of  which  I  could  give  you  many  instances, 
that  are  bo  much  beyond  all  the  common  measures  of 
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barbarity  and  cruelly,  diat  I  confess  they  ought  not  to 
be  believed  unless  I  could  give  more  positive  proofs  of 
them  than  are  fitted  now  to  be  brought  forth ;  uud  the 
particulars  that  I  could  tell  you  are  such,  that,  if  I 
should  relate  them,  -miii  ttie  necessary  circumstances  of 
lime,  place,  and  persons,  these  might  be  so  fatal  to  many 
that  are  yet  in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  that  my  re- 
gard to  them  restrains  me.  In  short,  I  do  not  think 
that  in  any  age  there  eTer  was  such  a  violation  of  all 
that  is  sacred,  either  with  relation  to  Ood  or  man.  And  , 
what  I  saw  and  knew  therefrom  the  first  hand,  hath  so 
confirmed  all  the  ideas  that  I  had  taken  from  hooks  of 
the  cruelty  of  that  religion,  that  I  hope  (he  impression 
that  this  hath  made  upon  me  shall  never  end  hut  with 
my  life.  The  applauses  that  the  whole  clergy  give  to 
tus  way  of  proceeding,  the  many  panegyrics  that  are 
already  writ  upon  it,  of  which,  besides  the  more  pomp- 
UUB  ones  which  appear  at  Paris,  there  are  numbers  writ 
by  smaller  authors  in  every  town  of  any  note,  there ; 
and  the  sermons,  that  are  all  flights  of  flattery  upon  tliis 
Eobject,  are  such  evident  demonstrations  of  their  sense 
of  this  matter,  that  what  is  now  on  foot  may  be  well 
termed — the  act  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Prance,  which 
yet  hath  hitherto  been  esteemed  the  most  moderate  part 
of  the  Itoman  communion.  If  any  are  more  moderate 
than  otheiB,  and  have  not  so  far  laid  olF  the  human 
nature  as  to  go  entirely  into  those  bloody  practices,  yet 
they  dare  not  own  it,  but  whisper  it  in  secret  as  if  it  were 
lialf  treason ;  but,  for  the  greater  part,  they  not  only 
nagnify  all  that  is  done,  but  they  animate  the  dragoons 
sven  to  higher  degrees  of  rage  ;  and  there  was  such  a 
beat  spread  over  all  the  country  on  this  occasion,  that 
one  could  not  go  into  an  ordinary,  or  miK  in  any  pro- 
miscDous  conversation,  without  finding  such  eliects  of  it, 
that  it  was  not  easy  for  any  one  who  were  touched  with 
the  least  degree  oi  compassion  for  the  miseries  that  the 
poor  Protestants  suffered,  to  be  witness  to  the  insultlnga 
thai  thpy  must  meet  with  in  all  places."  Such  \s  P^-^-™ 
Buniet's  testhnoay,  aa  /urnished  \a  his  LetteiK. 
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recorded  in  the  History  of  hie  OMI  Tvaoa  is  not  ]am 

striking.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  tliat  the  declaration 
in  behalf  of  Popery,  by  the  Dritish  king,  at  this  time 
(Jamea  II.  }i  1^^  ^n  important  iofluence  in  hastening  on 
the  persecution  in  France.  It  was  an  assurance  to  the 
persecutor  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  his  deedi 
of  plunder  and  violence.  Had  Britain  remained  Pro- 
testant in  her  govemment,  France  might  have  Ixen 
afraid  to  venture  on  her  Popish  deeds :  so  important  i* 
it  that  States  should  recognise,  and,  by  all  legitimalt 
means,  defend  the  truth  of  God.  How  great  rfie  con- 
trast between  Britain  under  Cromwell,  redresaing  tht 
wrongs  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Piedmont,  aai 
Britain  under  James  II.,  by  tame  indifference,  if  sot  bf 
active  zeal,  encouraging  the  persecution  of  tbeit  stiB 
nearer  brethren,  the  Protestants  of  France !  Vanonl 
passages  could  be  quoted  from  Burnet.  We  limit  oo^ 
selves  to  the  following,  which  seems  the  most  impoitaoL 
After  telhng  the  reader  how  he  had  been  led  to  visl 
France,  he  says, — "  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  wb> 
would  not  yield,  were  not  only  stript  of  all  they  had,  b>l 
kept  long  &om  sleep,  drawn  about  from  place  to  '  ~ 
and  hunted  out  of  their  retirements.  The  worn 
carried  into  nunneries,  in  many  of  which  they  ■ 
most  starved,  whipped,  and  barbarously  treated. 
few  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  secular  clergy,  to 
the  matter  easier  to  some,  drew  formularies,  imp 
that  they  were  resolved  to  reunite  ihemselrss  to  tU 
Chureb,  and  that  they  renounced  the  error  of  Lulbif 
and  Calvin.  People  in  such  extremities  are  easy  to  jut 
a  stretched  sense  on  any  words  that  may  give  them  pre- 
sent relief.  So  it  was  said.  What  hiirm  was  it  to  proniie 
to  be  united  to  the  Catholic  Chureb,  and  the  renoundfU 
of  whose  errors  did  not  renounce  their  good  and  found 
doctiine?  Butit  was  very  visible  with  what  inttmttboH 
subscriptions  or  promises  w«re  aaked  of  them.  So  tbell 
coffipliaace  in  that  matter  was  a  pl^  equivi 
fiut  how  weak  and  fiiulty  soever  they  might  be 
If  must  be  acknow\edg[>dL  Wte  va&  oik%  ^1  ^^ 
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t-pCtMootioBs  that  is  to  be  found  in  history,  tn 
)ay  respects  it  exceeded  them  all,  botli  iu  the  several 
lentions  of  cruelty,  and  in  its  long  continuance.  I 
over  a  great  part  of  France  while  it  was  in  its 
t  rage, — from  Marseilles  to  Montjiel  ier,  and  from 
;  to  Lyons,  and  ao  tn  Geneva.  I  saw  and  knew 
many  instances  of  their  injustice  and  violence,  that  it 
seeded  even  what  could  have  been  well  imagined,  for 
men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent  new  methods 
cruelty.  In  all  the  toivnfl  through  which  I  passed  I 
ird  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  those  things  possible ; 
I  chiefly  at  Valence,  where  one  D'Herapine  seemed 
1  to  exceed  the  luries  of  inquisitors.  One  in  the 
9  could  have  known  the  new  converts  (the  Pro- 
lants)  as  they  were  passing  by  them,  by  a  cloudy  de- 
a  that  appeared  in  tbeir  looks  and  deportment. 
as  eudeavouTed  to  make  their  escape,  and  were 
I  (ibr  guards  and  secret  agents  were  sjiread  along 
wliole  roads  and  frontiers  of  France),  were,  if  men, 
ideatned  to  the  galleys,  and  if  women,  to  monasteries. 
complete  this  cruelty,  orders  were  given  that  such  of 
new  converts  as  did  not  at  their  death  receive  the 
rament  should  be  denied  burial,  and  that  their  bodies 
ruld  be  left  where  other  dead  carcasses  were  east  out 
e  devoured  by  wolves  and  dogs.  This  vras  esecuted 
lereral  places  with  the  utmost  barbarity  ;  and  it  gave 
|i£ople  so  much  horror,  that  seeing  the  ill  effect  of  it,  it 

1  let  fell.  This  hurt  none,  but  struck  all  that  saw  it 
a  witli  more  horror  than  those  sufferings  which  were 
fB  felt.  The  fury  that  appeared  on  this  occasion  did 
toA  itself  with  a  sort  of  contagion  ;  for  the  ititendants 

d  other  officers  that  had  been  mild  and  gentle  in  the 

*  periods  of  their  life,  seemed  now  to  have  laid  aside 

f  compassion  of  Christiana,  the  breeding  of  gentlemen, 

2  the  common  impressions  of  humanity.  The  greatest 
tt  of  the  clergy,  the  regulars  especially,  were  so  trans- 
ted  with  the  zeal  that  their  king  showed  on  this  occa- 
t,  diat  their  sermons  were  full  of  the  most  inflamed 

«  diat  they  could  invent — magnifying  their  king 


in  strains  too  indecent  and  blaspbemotia  to  be  meuti<»ei 
by  me."* 

Such  ia  the  dread  picture  of  Popiah  cruelty  m&icted 
oQ  the  ProteBtant  Churcli  of  France ;  and  what  shall 
we  say  of  it  ?  The  heart  sickens  at  the  contemplation. 
Human  lai^uage  cannot  describe  it,  It  is  only  the 
Spirit  of  God  who  can  mark  the  terrible  lineamentB,  and 
he  does  so  when  he  Epcaks  of  "  wearing  out  the  sainb 
of  the  Most  High,"  and  of  Antichrist  being  "  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,"  and  of  their  blood  ctriiig 
from  under  the  altar,  "  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  bow 
long  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  upon 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth;"  and  when  he  spralu 
of  similar  worthies  as  persoua  "  who  were  atoned,  they 
were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  witi  ih* 
sword  ;  they  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goa- 
akins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  (of  whom 
the  world  was  not  wordiy) :  they  wandered  in  defHfc 
and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.' 
In  some  reapecta  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France  was  more  atrocious  than  that  of  any 
similar  persecution.  The  author  of  a  rare  and  interestjng 
pamphlet,  published  in  London  in  1686,  justly  says,— 

"  The  E^iyptians  and  AasyrianB  once  persecuted  the 
Israehtes,  hut  they  forced  diem  not  to  embrace  the 
worship  of  their  idols ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
making  them  slaves  without  doing  violence  to  &ai 
consciences.  The  Heathens  and  the  Jews  persecnted 
the  primitive  Chiistians,  forced  their  consciences  indeed. 
but  they  had  never  granted  them  an  edict,  nor,  by  pef- 
secuting  them,  did  violate  the  public  faith,  nor  hindered 
them  to  make  their  escape  by  flight.  The  Aiiant 
cruelly  persecuted  the  orthodox,  but  besides  that,  they 
went  not  so  far  as  to  make  the  common  sort  of  people 
sign  formal  abjurations  ;  there  was  no  edict  or  concordat 
between  the  two  communions.  Innocent  III.,  by  his 
crusades,  persecuted  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenst 
these  people  also  had  no  edict.    Eknmanuel,  king  ol 
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tugal,  furiously  persecuted  the  Jews,  but  he  gave  them 
leaye  to  depart  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  thej  had  no 
edict.    It  was  the  same  with  those  remains  of  the  Moors 
who  had  settled  themselves  in  some  cantons  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grenada, — they  were  defeated  in  a  war,  and 
commanded  to  retire  into   the   country  from  whence 
their  ancestors  came.     In  the  last  age  the  Duke  of 
Alva  exercised  dreadful  cruelties  upon  the  Protestants 
of  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  but  he  did  not  hinder  them 
from  flying,  nor  violated  any  edict ;  and,  at  the  worst, 
death  v^as  dieir  release.     The  Inquisition  is  to  this  day 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  they  are  countries  in  which  no 
religion,   besides  the  Roman,  was  ever  permitted  by- 
edicts  ;  and  if  the  inquisitors  may  be  accused  of  violence 
and  cruelty,  yet  they  cannot  be  convicted  of  perfidious- 


And  yet  the  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  the  professed  vicar 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  head  of  the  Christian  Church, 
rejoiced  in  the  plunder,  exile,  and  blood  of  the  poor 
Firench  Protestants.     He  writes  a  special  letter  to  Louis 
upon  the  occasion,  which  he  requests  him  to  consider 
as  a  remarkable  and  lasting  testimony  to  his  merits ; 
and  concludes  by  saying,  "  The  Catholic  Church  shall 
most  assuredly  record  in  her  sacred  annals  a  work  of 
such  devotion  towards  her,  and  celebrate  vour  name 
with  never-dying  praises ;  but,  above  all,  you  may  most 
assuredly  promise  to  yourself  an  ample  retribution  from 
the  Divine  goodness  for  this  most  excellent  imdertaking, 
and  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  pour 
forth  our  most  earnest  prayers  to  that  Divine  goodness 
for  this  intent  and  purpose."   The  king  had  not  less  than 
three  medals  struck  with  diflferent  devices,  but  all  de- 
claring that  the  French  Church  was  destroyed.     In  this, 
as  the  event  showed,  he  was  mistaken.     The  circum- 
stance, however,  indicates  the  nature  of  his  spirit. 

We  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye  and  ear 
witness,  and  that  none  less  than  the  calm  and  learned 
Gilbert  Burnet.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
extent  and  atrocity  of  the  persecution.     But  the  reader 
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may  wish  to  know  someivliat  of  the  Chiistisn  spittt 
with  which  it  was  borne.  Though  tliia  might  almost 
be  taken  for  granted,  yet  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
appeal  to  the  letters  of  M.  Le  Febvre,  whose  name  ha* 
been  abeady  mentioned.  He  was  arrested  in  168G, 
vuB  condemned  to  the  gaileya,  and  was  confined  fifteen 
years  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  where  he  died  in  I'OS. 
Kia  bfe  was  written  by  a  French  pastor  at  the  time.  1 
avail  myself  of  a  new  translation  by  the  Rev,  Mi' 
Pearson  of  Tunbridge  Wella,  entitled,  "  The  Faith  and 
Patience  of  the  Saints,"  which  I  strongly  recommend  tn 
the  attention  of  the  render.  The  spirit  of  the  sufferer 
and  his  friends  is  eminently  Clixistian,  and  shows  hon 
clear  were  the  Gospel  views  from  which  they  drew  that 
hope.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  temper  wm 
the  prevailing  one  of  the  afflicted  Protestants.  I  naki; 
the  following  quotations  respecting  Le  Febvre  and  a  fen 
feilow-suferers. 

Le  Febvre  says, — "  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cniritr 
of  the  treatment  I  receive.  The  weaker  I  become,  the 
more  they  endeavour  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  tbe 
prison.  For  several  weeks  no  one  has  been  allowed 
to  enter  my  dungeon;  and  if  one  spot  could  be  found 
where  the  air  was  more  infected  than  another,  I  wm 
placed  there.  Yet  the  love  of  the  truth  prevails  in  BJ 
soul ;  for  God,  who  knows  my  heart,  and  the  puiilf 
of  my  motives,  supports  me  by  his  graoe.  He  fi^ti 
against  me,  but  he  also  £ghts  for  me.  Mv  weapoutfc 
tears  and  prayers.  Jly  faith  is  weak,  and  I  am  »  g»W 
sinner  ;  but  tiie  God  of  all  goodness,  the  refuge  rf  tiw 
afflicted,  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched,  who  does  W* 
quench  the  smoking  Has,  nor  break  the  bruiaed  itA 
will  have  pity  upon  me,  and  on  the  estrente  TfrnldifT 
of  my  faith.  lie  will  not  suifer  mc  to  be  put  to  MF 
fusion,  because  I  hope  in  his  promise,  diot  yrith  6* 
temptation,  he  will  make  a  way  to  escape.  I  w31  iwt 
let  him  go  until  he  bless  me."  "  Relapse  has  :'  "— ' 
relapse,"  he  tells  ua,  "  and  I  have  been  at  the 
death.     Tie  physidan  oE  tW  Vws^V'ui.'iiafc '  ' 
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care  of  me ;  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  uttered 
no  complaint  nor  mnrmnr  in  the  midst  of  pain.  I  have 
been  unable  to  walk  these  two  days,  and  my  strength  is 
excessively  wasted ;  but  you  must  not  conclude  that  we 
are  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  the  world  naturally 
think,  and  that  we  are  so  much  to  be  pitied ;  for  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  is  alone  suihcient  to  make 
us  happy ;  and  having  this,  nothing  can  deprive  us  of 
our  joy  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  extreme  pain ;  for 
the  Divine  Comforter,  who  cheers  our  hearts  under  every 
trial,  comes  to  our  relief,  though  sometimes  he  stands 
aloof,  because  we  are  of  little  faith ;  but  God,  who  knows 
our  sincerity,  pities  our  weakness,  preserves  us,  and 
holds  us  by  the  hand.  Death,  then,  is  not  to  us  a  king 
of  terrors ;  for  we  are  assured  by  Him  who  has  loved 
08,  that  we  shall  obtain  mercy  and  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  What  an  advantage!  What  consolation! 
What  solid  happiness ! "  His  description  of  the  dun- 
geon is  : — "  It  is  a  vault  of  an  irregular  form,  and  was 
formerly  a  stable ;  but  being  very  damp,  it  was  found 
injurious  to  horses.  The  rack  and  manger  *are  here 
still.  There  is  no  way  of  admitting  light  but  by  an 
opening  with  a  double  grating,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
door.  Opposite  the  opening,  there  are  iron  bars  fastened 
at  their  upper  ends  into  the  wall.  The  place  is  very 
dark  and  damp.  The  air  is  noisome,  and  has  a  bad 
smell.  Every  thing  rots  and  becomes  mouldy.  The 
wells  and  cisterns  are  above  me.  I  have  never  seen  a 
fire  here,  except  the  flame  of  the  candle."  "  You  will 
feel  for  me  in  this  misery,"  said  he  to  a  dear  relative,  to 
whom  he  was  describing  his  sad  condition ;  "  but  think 
of  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  will  follow.  Death 
is  nothing.  Christ  has  vanquished  the  foe  for  me ;  and 
when  the  fit  time  shall  arrive,  the  Lord  will  give  me 
strength  to  tear  off  the  mask  which  tbat  last  enemy 
wears  in  great  afflictions.  '  Major  est  metus  vitcB^  quara 
mortis.'  The  fear  of  living  long  is  greater  than  that  of 
dying  soon ;  yet  it  is  more  expedient  to  endure  M^  \)ascn. 
to  daure  death/'    "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  nmnxwu:.    \ 
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pray  without  ceasing,  that  he  would  show  pity,  not  only 
to  diose  who  suffer,  hut  also  to  those  who  are  the  came 
of  our  sufferings.  He  who  commanded  us  to  love  oor 
enemies,  produces  in  our  hearts  the  We  he  has  com- 
manded. The  world  has  long  regarded  us  as  totteriw 
walls ;  but  they  do  not  see  the  Almighty  hand  by  whidi 
we  are  upheld." 

Regarding  Marolles,  a  man  of  science,  we  have  the 
following  notices : — ^'  Mons.  de  Marolles  would  say  to 
his  friend,  ^  You  express  my  opinion,  my  dear  brotDer, 
when  you  say  that  we  alone  shall  be  the  persons  whom 
the  king  will  not  allow  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  demencj. 
We  are  brought  upon  the  stage  in  order  to  strike  tenor 
into  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  upon  us  must  &11  ihat 
Tengeance  which  the  king  denounces  upon  those  who  do 
not  acquiesce  and  submit  to  his  command.  But  if  we 
haye  had  the  misfortune  to  disobey  our  great  monardi, 
let  this  be  our  comfort,  that  we  did  so  from  the  indii- 
pensablfi  necessity  to  which  we  were  reduced.  We  hsTe 
preferred  ^the  obedience  which  we  owe  to  the  divine,  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  himian  majesty.  This  is  the 
laudable  crime  for  which  we  suffer.  Let  us  fix  our  eyee 
upon  the  glorious  recompense  which  God  reseryesforiH 
in  heaven,  for  that  very  crime  which  the  god  of  thk 
world  will  never  forgive  us.  Let  us  wait  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  be  ever  faithful  to  him.'"  "  When  I  WM 
taken  out  of  the  galley  and  brought  hither,  I  found  the 
change  very  agreeable  at  first.  My  ears  were  no  looser 
offended  Avith  the  horrid  and  blasphemous  sounds  with 
which  those  places  continually  echo.  I  had  liberty  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God  at  all  times,  and  could  prostnte 
myself  before  him  as  often  as  I  pleased.  Besides,  I  wai 
released  from  that  uneasy  chain,  which  was  far  more 
troublesome  to  me  than  the  one  of  thirty  pounds  weight 
which  you  saw  me  wear.  But  the  Lord,  who  was 
pleased  to  make  me  experience  his  succour  in  a  sazpis- 
ing  manner,  suffered  me  to  fall  into  a  terrible  trial.  The 
solitude  and  perpetual  darkness  in  which  I  spent  my 
days  presented  my  narrow  mind  with  such  frightful  and 
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tenirying  ideas,  that  they  made  a  very  fatal  iiQ|ire8aion 
upon  me.  My  imagination  was  filled  with  a  thousand 
false  and  vain  things,  which  frequently  carried  it  away 
into  delirium  and  idle  phantoms,  which  lasted  sometime* 
two  whole  hours.  My  prayers  were  no  remedy  against 
this  calamity,  (iod  was  pleased  to  continue  it  several 
months,  and  I  was  plunged  into  a  profound  abygg  of 
affliction  ;  for,  when  1  considered  this  melancholy  con- 
dition, in  connection  with  my  want  of  sleep,  I  concluded 
that  I  was  fast  proceeding  to  a  state  of  insanity,  and  that 
I  should  never  escape  (idling  into  it,  I  incessantly  im- 
plored the  help  of  my  God.  I  be^ed  that  he  would 
never  sufi'er  my  enemies  to  triumph  over  me,  nor  let  my 
suSeringa  end  in  so  Boirowfal  a  manner.  At  length, 
after  many  prayers,  sighs,  and  tears,  the  God  of  my 
deliverancfi  lieitrd  my  petitions,  commanded  a  perfect 
calm,  and  dissipated  oil  those  illusionB  which  had  so 
troubled  my  soul.  After  the  Lord  has  delivered  rae  out  of 
so  sore  a  trial,  never  have  any  doubt,  my  dear  wife,  that 
lie  will  deliver  me  out  of  all  others.  Do  not  therefore  i 
iisquiet  yourself  any  more  about  me.  Hope  alwajw  1 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  your  hope  shall  not  he  in 
vain,  I  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  pass  by  unnoticed 
1  conwderable  circumstance  which  lends  to  the  glory  of 
God.  The  duration  of  so  great  a  temptation  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  proper  time  for  the  Old  Serpent  to  endea- 
vour to  cast  me  into  rebellion  and  infidehty ;  but  God 
always  kept  him  in  so  profound  a  silence,  that  be  never 
once  offered  to  infest  me  with  any  of  his  pcmidous 
counsels  ;  and  I  never  felt  the  least  inclination  to  revolt. 
Ever  since  those  sorrowfiil  days,  God  bos  continually 
filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  possess  my  soul  in  patience. 
He  makes  the  days  of  my  affliction  speedily  pass  away. 
.  I  have  no  sooner  begun  them  than  I  find  myself  at  the 
I  Old.  With  the  bread  and  water  of  affliction,  he  affords 
I  Be  oontinually  most  delicious  repasts."  Tills  was  his 
^  lut  letter.  He  revgncd  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
'   Poller  on  the  17th  June  1692. 

f  another  euSerer,  Pierre  Maimi,  v.e  Q.t» 
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'tan  iiuc  s  (nc  x  iet  Ttpwtr.    Sfuetimeg  I  baye  bad 
4cr   or  iDTiTf  jc  &  znmsr :  md  &ae  baw  been  repeated 
ei£i]i  nr  isl  oe^s  it  sDnassnn.     I  baTe  seldom  bad  less 
fr.HT  i*'  sc  a  tttti*     Be:  I  insff  tcH  too,  tbat  tbou^ 
"aifse  sr:7»e*  ic*  jacifrl  sst  ^jy  c£  snffmi^  for  Chnrt 
rirf*  *at=»t  7z  ererr  ip-ricai :  aai  wben.  after  we  bate 
<3=5e:?t£  frc  TTrr,  ne  cnnscibsscss  of  Cbiist  abound  in  vs 
':  7  ziit  H  :►>  Sccrii.  ilji-  CciEn£x»r :  diej  aie  a  beaTenlj 
:u^r=^  viir^  i<e^  ^ZI  cor  amv^ws.  and  eren  impaits 
5a:2L  psrftd  l-qwrh  to  rczr  9m:3&  tbat  we  can  despise 
fTflrr  riibsr  xiinr-     I^  a^Kc^  wb«i  we  belong  to  God, 
nztitzzi^  cszi  Toack  is  :d  of  hk  band.*     **  If  my  body 
wa^  T:cTzr*>i  Jurli*r  ^»  d*y,  my  sonl  rejoiced  exceed- 
Eac-J  i=:  G-:»i  :ry  Si-door,  bc-di  day  and  nigbt.     At  tiii 
i«£fr2  >i  e^T^ev-iL^iv.  r:!T  sj.^xl  was  fed  witb  bidden  manna, 
isi  I  Lascr-i  't  ihai  ^cy  wbicb  tbe  worid  knows  not  of; 
asi  i^Iv.  with  ilr  r«v>  £r*:«5tles.  mr  beort  leaped  with 
k'T  tljT  I  TT^is  c^riinTt-i  wrrinv  lo  suffer  for  mv  SaTionrs 
sake,  T^bo  p::irei  sTich  or.nsoladons  into  my  soul  that  I 
was  £11  ri  wiih  }:.->  rrrinsr^rrrr,  and.  as  it  were,  carried 
ou:  of  myself.     But  this  season  of  quiet  was  of  short 
djrarl:n :  f:r  s->::n  afrerwards  the  galley  was  furnished 
with  oars  to  txercise  the  new-comers ;  and  then  these 
inexorable  haters  of  our  Messed  relipon  took  tbe  oppor- 
tunin-  to  beat  me  as  often  as  they  pleased,  telling  me  it 
was  in  mv  power  to  avoid  these  torments.     But  when 
thev  held  this  lamruaiie,  mv  Saviour  revealed  to  mv  seal 
the  a^ronies  he  sudfered  to  purchase  my  salvation,  and 
that  it  became  me  thus  to  sutfer  with  him.     After  this, 
we  were  ordered  to  sea,  when  the   excessive   toil  of 
rowin;r,  and  the  blows  I  received,  often  brought  me  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave.     Whenever  the  chaplain  saw  roe 
sinking  with  fatigue,  he  beset  me  with  temptations ;  but 
my  soul  was  bound  for  the  heavenly  shore,  and  be  gain- 
•;d  nothing  from  my  answers."     "  In  every  voyage  theie 
were  many  persons  whose  greatest  amusement  was  to 
nee  mc  incessantly  beateiL,  Wl  ^;a^<cvi\a2^^  ^^  ^»!^jaasi!& 


_  who  caUed  it  painting  Calvin's  back,  and  in- 
jnildnglf  asked  if  CaMn  gave  me  strength  to  work  after 
Ibeing  so  finely  bruised ;  and  when  he  wished  the  beat- 
ing to  be  repeated,  he  would  ask  if  Calvin  was  not  to 
we  his  portion  again.     "When  he  saw  me  sinking  from 
ly  to  day  under  cruelties  and  fatigue,  his  happiness  waa 
implete.    The  officers,  who  were  anxious  to  please  him, 
id  recooTse  to  this  inhuman  sport  for  his  entertain- 
lent,  during  which  he  was  constantly  conrulsed  with 
ighter.     When  he  saw  nie  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
said,  '  God  does  not  hear  Calvinisfs  when  they  pray. 
ley  must  endure  their  tortures  till  they  die,  or  change 
tbeir  religion.'     In  short,  my  very  dear  brother,  there 
*n«  not  a  single  day,  when  we  were  at  sea,  and  toiling 
it  (he  oar,  but  1  waa  brought  into  a  dying  state.     The 
foca  wretched  creatures  who  were  near  me  did  every 
"'ling  in  their  power  to  help  me,  and  to  make  me  take 
little  nourishment.    But  m  the  depth  of  distress,  which 
oture  coul^  hardly  endure,  my  God  left  me  not  with- 
at  support.      In  a  short  time  all  will  be  over,  and 
i  diall  fotget  all  my  sorrows  in  the  joy  of  being  ever 
bntli  the  Lord.     Indeed,  whenever  I  was  left  in  peace  a 
Kttle  while,  and  waa  able  to  meditate  on  the  words  of 
letonal  life,  I  was  perfectly  happy ;  and  when  I  looked 
JM  my  wounded  body,  I  said,  here  are  the  glorious  marks 
ivrliich  8t  Paul  rejoiced  to  bear  in  his  body.   After  every 
[Voyage  I  fell  sick ;  and  then,  being  free  from  hard  la- 
and  the  fear  of  blows,  I  could  meditate  in  quiet, 
render  thanks  to  God  for  sustaining  me  by  his 
^goodness,  and  strengthening  me  by  his  good  Spirit' 
•^    The  following  testimony  is  borne  by  a  humble  shep- 
(erd  : — "■  Amongst  others,  Mona,  Lc  Febvre  mentions  a 
idiepherd,  who  was  removed  from  the  galley  to  Fort  St 
KtMiDlaB,  and  from  thence  to  a  deep  dungeon  in  the 
Gh&teau  d'If.     This  dungeon  is  a  place  into  which  they 
idncend  by  ladders,  and  is  lighted  only  by  a  lamp,  for 
%bich  the  jailer  makes  the  prisoners  pay,     At  first,  he 
^Waa  left  to  lie  on  the  ^ound,  or  rather  nuie,  tiiaijftt 
without  c/otbing.     A  mouk  tvho  went  Aavitk  mto  \\.  V> 
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vmt  the  unliappj  beings  who  are  kept  there,  conld  not 
help  declaring  that  the  horrors  of  the  place  made  him 
shudder;  that  he  had  not  nerre  enough  to  go  agmn; 
that  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  poor  creatures  drew 
taars  from  his  eyes ;  and  that  he  saw  one  of  them  who 
waa  become  the  prey  of  worms  even  before  his  death. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  the  unlettered  but  gracioui 
shepherd  wrote  several  notes  to  his  dear  brethren  in  the 
galleya.  The  following  was  addressed  to  Motis.  For- 
tunat : — Though  I  have  not  the  honour.  Sir,  to  be  pe^ 
Bonally  acquainted  with  you,  yet  knowing  by  sad  expe- 
rience, that  your  love  and  zeal  extend  to  the  meanest  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  I  have  reason  to  hope  you  will  kindiv 
permit  me  to  leare  this  gloomy  prison  to-day,  at  least  in 
my  affections,  to  oifer  you  my  most  respectful  regard* 
in  the  chains  you  bear  for  Christ,  and  to  thank  yoo. 
with  heartfelt  sincerity,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  but 
above  all  for  the  prayers  you  offer  in  ray  behalf.  I  en- 
treat you,  dear  suffering  servant  of  the  living  God,  W 
pray  that  ha  will  have  pity  on  auch  a  poor,  weak,  feinl- 
ing  creature  as  I  am  ;  that  he  will  give  me  humility  of 
soul  to  abase  myself  as  I  ought  to  all ;  that  he  will  » 
penetrate  my  heurt  with  his  infinite  love,  that  he  mif 
become  the  only  object  of  my  love  unto  my  life's  Old- 
Beseech  him  to  give  me  that  entire  conformity  whicb  I 
ought  to  have,  to  the  will  of  his  dear  Son,  who  cau* 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  to  teach  us  by  his  wold, 
and  to  guide  us  by  his  example.  Pray  that  I  may  nei- 
ther speak  nor  act  but  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  the 
edification  of  those  around  me,  and  the  advancement  of 
my  own  salvation.  If  you  grant  me  this  favour  (whicb 
your  Cbrietiaa  love  will  not  deny),  I  assure  you  I  sh^ 
be  grateful  for  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I  send  you  a  tetta 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address   to   Mont. 

Du  Bessonere,  and  other  friends  in Witb 

prayers  that  the  Lord  may  shortly  deliver  you  from  the 
cruelty  of  our  unjust  oppressors,  and  again  permit  joa 
to  sing  the  songs  of  Ziou  in  his  holy  temple, — I  ua, 
dear  Sir,  and  iUostiious  miSetei  W  OiMit*  «S«^  ■«\ik 
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espect  I  owe  you,  and  which  it  is  possible  to 

V " 

st  quotation  respects  Serre,  who  writes  in  the 

strain  : — ^**  To  those  dear  faithful  followers  of 
10  are  not  ashamed  of  my  chain, — ^grac^^  peace, 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  muJtiplied  unto 

Beloved  brethren  and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ, 
dth  my  hands  in  manacles,  and  the  marks  of 
«d  Sayiour  ploughed  as  deep  furrows  in  my 

.  .  C.  and  another,  who  were  stretched  on  the 

re  me,  haying  yielded  after  three  or  four  blows, 

r  addressed  some  senseless  observations  to  me, 

I  replied  briefly,  but  with  composure,  ^  Execute 

srs/    My  resolution  exasperated  him,  and  I  was 

lashed  with  all  the  violence  that  could  be  put 

I  was  ready  to  expire.  He  then  ordered  a 
^  in  the  hope  that  I  should  comply ;  but  find- 
itill  firm  in  my  resolution,  he  became  furious. 
SEMtness  encouraged  all  the  others.  But  what 
? — ^it  was  the  power  of  divine  grace.     What 

0  I  owe  to  Grod  for  the  inestimable  favour  he 
«d  me  of  suffering  for  his  name's  sake !  Praise 
.  me  all  ye  people  of  the  Lord.     But  above  all, 

1  every  faithful  soul,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  to 
or  me  supporting  grace,  that  I  may  persevere 
ad ;  without  which  all  will  have  been  suffered 
md  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  everlasting 
I.     While  the  major  was  cruelly  torturing  our 

and  my  hands  were  being  manacled  by  his 
here  arrived  a  messenger  from  the  intendant, 
.egis,  who  whispered  to  the  major,  and  showed 
;morial.  The  major  then  called  for  me,  and  in 
ning  tone  said,  *  This  is  Mons.  Serre.  Well,  I 
t  given  him  a  sound  bastinado ;  but  this  even- 
[  tear  the  flesh  from  his  bones/    Thus,  my  dear 

expect  death.  Happy  if  I  die  faithful.  They 
le  more  bitterly  enraged  against  me  than  against 
mpanions  together.  It  is  said,  that  this  even- 
-morrow  I  am  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Chateau 
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d'lf,  af);er  I  have  been  again  put  to  the  torture.  I  hate 
done  what  I  could  for  my  dear  brethren  at  the  peril  of 
my  life,  both  in  the  prisons  and  here  also.  I  haye  ex- 
horted them,  and  set  them  an  example.  May  the  Lnd 
in  his  mercy  grant  that  I  may  not  dishonour  his  name. 
Implore  the  help  of  God,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  Son's  sek^ 
that  I  may  come  off  victorious.  Let  your  hands  he  lifted 
up  in  prayer,  and  let  them  not  iall  till  I  hare  gained  the 
victory.  Follow  me  with  your  prayers  to  my  dungeon, 
if  I  go  there.  I  shall  not  forget  you,  and  sludl  ever  bear 
in  remembrance  your  love  and  tenderness.  May  God 
grant  you  an  abundtmt  recompense  in  this  life,  and  ete^ 
nal  felicity  in  that  which  is  to  come.  I  love  and  honour 
you  most  affectionately,  and  am,  and  shall  ever  be,  mort 
entirely  yours,  dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jcsni, 
your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, — Serbs." 
The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  those  conversions  to  the  Romish  Church,  which  her 
partisans  boast  of  having  taken  place  at  this  period.  The 
Bishop  of  Valence  tells  his  majesty  of  the  "  infinite 
number  of  conversions"  which  are  made  to  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  has  the  impudence  to  add,  "  much  less  by 
the  force  of  your  edicts,  as  by  the  example  of  your  exem- 
plary piety;" — a  monarch  who  was  notorious  for  his 
profligacy  !  In  the  "  Life  of  Be)ssuet,"  hy  the  late  Mr 
Charles  Butler,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  M.  De 
Bourigny,  that,  in  1685,  more  than  900  Hugonots, 
within  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  through  the  exertions  of  Bossuet.  Not 
to  question,  which  I  might  justly  do,  any  statement 
founded  on  the  word  of  a  man  convicted  of  so  many 
gross  frauds  and  falsehoods  as  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,* 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  not  a  few  mise- 
rable Protestants  who  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  what  led  to  this  ?  Was  it  conviction  ?  No.  It  ym 
twenty  years  of  unrelenting  persecution.  Men  who 
found  peace  or  wealth  better  than  principle,  gave  way; 

*  fide  Rev.  Mr  Cunningham's  Edition  of  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  p.  23. 
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but  were  these  creditable  converts  ?  Besides,  the  con- 
yerts  were  bribed,  and  those  who  bribed  them  had  strong 
temptations  to  do  so.  "  Mr  Pelison,"  says  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  "  has 
for  a  long  time  been  the  great  dealer  of  Paris  in  this  in- 
fetmous  trade  of  purchasing  converts.  These  conversions 
have  of  late  been  the  only  ways  of  gaining  applause  and 
recompenses  at  court,  and,  in  a  word,  of  raising  one's 
fortune."  Pelison's  charge  was  2000  crowns  for  700 
converts !  When  there  was,  from  the  force  of  persecu- 
tion, so  powerful  a  temptation  to  Romish  conformity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  force  of  worldly  honour  and 
avarice,  so  strong  a  reason  for  attempting  to  make  nomi- 
nal conversions  on  the  other,  is  it  wonderful  that  some 
fell  a  prey?  The  wonder  is  that  these  were  not  tenfold 
more  numerous.  Multitudes  of  the  conversions  were 
imaginary ;  mere  false  lists  of  names  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money.  Persons  were  paid  for  as 
converts  who  had  no  existence.  It  was  Bossuet's  scheme 
for  vindicating  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  to  show  that 
all  the  Protestants  had  become  Roman  Catholics,  and 
therefore  that  the  edict  was  unnecessary — practically 
annulled.  Hence  the  multitude  of  pretended  conver- 
sions,— the  more  of  them  the  less  use  was  there  for  the 
edict !  * 

*  Bishop  Gibson,  in  one  of  his  Tracts  on  Popery,  speaking  of  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  says  :— *'  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
among  the  French  clergy  to  deny  this  persecution,  or  at  least  to  represent  it 
as  neither  so  violent  nor  universal  as  indeed  it  was  ;  to  which  purpose  it  is 
affirmed,  in  a  discourse  said  to  be  written  by  order  of  the  clergy,  under  this 
title,  '  A  Letter  from  a  Churchman  to  his  Friend,'  that  there  were  not  40 
churches  of  Protestants  demolished  in  the  10  years  preceding  1682  ;  when  it 
is  notoriously  known,  that  in  the  province  of  Poitou  alone  nearly  that  num- 
ber were  pulled  down  ;  and  the  agent  of  the  clergy  had,  the  May  before,  said, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Aiisembly,  that  the  king  had  demolished  an  infinite 
numJfer  of  them.*' 

Jurieu.  one  of  the  French  Protestant  ministers  at  Rotterdam,  in  his  book 
on  The  Accomplishnent  of  the  Scriptun'  Fraphecies,  p.  20,  exclaims  still  more 
forcibly— "  But  to  wlmt  a  pitch  of  impudence  must  they  be  arrived,  who 
print  and  publish  that  no  violence  at  all  hath  been  employed  to  make  these 
conversions.  All  France  abounds  with  strangers  who  are  witnesses  of  it. 
The  ministers  of  the  Princes  of  Europe  behold  it.  Foreign  merchants  see 
and  know  it.  An  hundred  thousand  witnesses,  who  have  escaped  out  of  the 
hand  of  these  executioners,  carry  tidings  of  it  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and 
yet  there  are  some  who  have  the  confidence  to  deny  a  matter  of  tacX.  \.>cvaXN9«A 
done  in  the  sight  otall  Europe.  We  read  the  arrests— we  see  lYve  OTditvaxvc«% 
0/  the  intendMntt—we  gee  woods  cut  down,  and  housea  laz^— >^e  \mi\xoW 


la  closing  this  Chapter,  I  mast  advert  to  a  8p«de*  nf 

oppresBion  to  which  I  have  not  yet  referreJ, — I  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  reh^ous  books  and  writiiigH  o( 
ihe  French  ProlcBtants.  This  may  seem  small,  codI' 
pared  with  the  personal  cruehies  to  which  they  nece 
subjected ;  but  it  was  serious,  both  as  regarded  the  pre- 
sent,  and  especially  the  fiituie  character  and  power  of 
ihe  Church.  The  Protestants  were  an  educated  people ; 
many  of  theii  minislers  highly  distinguished.  Theit 
enemies  knew  this,  and  dreaded  the  effect  of  their  wril- 
ings  in  preserving  ahve  and  reviving  their  seutiments 
even  after  they  themselves  had  been  exiled.  Accord 
ingly,  no  small  portion  of  the  fury  which  was  direclfd 
against  the  pastors,  was  directed  also  agwnst  the  stanii- 
ards,  records,  and  books  of  the  Church.  Hence  tbt 
difficulty  with  which  Quick  had  to  contend  in  collecting 
the  Acta  of  the  Synods,  though  writing  shortly  after  die 
Revocation,  and  introduced  t<]  the  acquaintance  of  gevenl 
hundred  French  ministers.  The  very  private  papen 
and  hooka  of  the  banished  pastors  were  all  destroyed. 
Indeed,  these  were  the  first  things  which  the  persecuton 
seized.  Julian,  the  apostate,  attempted  to  arrest  Chiii- 
tianity  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
writings ;  and,  comparatively  speaking,  the  small  num- 
ber of  French  Protestant  works  whidi  have  survived, 
and  the  dead  and  ruined  atate  of  the  Church  since  theil 
destruction,  are  sad  proofs,  in  this  respect,  of  the  wiadoB 
and  success  of  the  efforts  of  Antichrist. 

Nor  must  !  forget  to  notice  the  persecution  of  the 
district  of  Orange,  a  district  on  the  bordera  of  France, 
but  not  belonging  to  it  any  more  than  to  Great  Britain, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  wanton  and  reckless  exttntim 
of  the  cruelties  of  Louis.     One  might  have  thought  that 
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he  had  succeeded  in  stirring  up  a  sufficient  share  of 
oppression  at  home,  and  might  have  been  contented  with 
this.     Bat  no.     He  bears  a  deadly  hatred  l^o  the  name 
of  Orange— 4o  all  that  reminds  him  of  th^  Protestant 
Prince  who  has  been  his  most  formidable  antagonist  in 
aspiring  after  a  uniyersal  sovereignty,  particularly  of  what 
pertains  to  his  territory  and  dominion.    Accordingly,  in 
spite  of  protest  and  remonstrance,  he  overruns  Orange 
at  if  it  were  part  of  France,  and  there  inflicts  similar 
atrocities  to  those  which  will  make  his  name  odious  in 
his  own  country  to  the  latest  posterity.     A  memorable 
instance  of  Popish  treachery,  under  the  semblance  of 
mercy,  is  supplied  in  the  fact,  that  the  people  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  their  possessions  and  to  remove ;  but  Popery, 
in  the  meantime,  took  care  to  pronounce  it  "  a  mortal 
an"  for  any  to  buy,  and  so  encourage  heretics  to  with- 
draw, and  live  and  die  in  heresy!     The  consequence 
was,  that  the  poor  people  continued  to  be  the  prey  of 
their  enemies.     The  case  of  an  aged  minister,  M.  Cham- 
brim,  is  affecting.      It  reminds  one  of  Cranmcr,  the 
Englisli  reformer  and  martyr.     The  minister  of  Orange 
was  universally  beloved.     When  carried  off  to  a  dun- 
geon, on  a  litter,  for  his  nonconformity,  even  the  Roman 
Catholics,  nay,  the  very  dragoons  who  were  employed 
in  the  service,  were  affected.    The  people  along  the  roads 
through  which  he  passed  were  moved  to  tears.     In  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  he  was  heard  to  say — "  I  will  reunite 
mysetf."     This  was  greedily  caught  up  as  a  confession  ; 
and  though  he  would  not  repeat  the  words,  nor  fulfil 
the  promise  which  they  seemed  to  convey,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  conformist,  and  his  influential  example 
was  immediately  pressed  with  energy  upon  his  flock. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  after  uttering  the  fatal  words, 
he  fell  into  the  greatest  mental  agony,  and  "  the  pains 
of  the  body  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  troubles 
of  his  soul." — Such  is  the  power  of  guilt.     Wherever 
his  voice  could  be  heard,  or  letters  reach,  he  confessed 
the  greatness  of  his  sin  before  friends  and  enemies,  in 
public  and  in  private — aggravating  every  circumstance, 
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the  least.  Though  bucIi  cases  an,  la  one  b 
less  creditable  than  those  where  the  fortitude  ia  unbrokei] 
throughout,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  thought  of  lightly. 
They,  in  another  view,  hetter  show  forth  the  depth  and 
sererity  of  ttio  endurances  ^rhich  are  sabtnitted  to  fni 
Christ — a  depth  and  severity  which,  but  for  momen- 
tary fiiilure,  could  not  have  been  known.  Who  cua 
doubt  that  Cranmer  and  Cliamlirun  bad  really  as  much 
of  the  spirit  of  murtyra  as  multitudes  who  seem  to  bun 
been  insensible  to  pain,  and  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  shrink  ? 

Of  ChambruD,  it  ia  s^d  by  Laval, — "  He  was  rec^Ted 
at  Geneva  as  he  so  justly  deserved.  He  insisted  to  ao- 
knowledge  his  fault  publicly,  in  order  to  be  admittedU 
the  Lord  3  Supper,  which  was  done  as  he  desired,  it 
his  most  earnest  instance  he  was  likewise  restored  to 
hia  ministerial  functions  by  on  assembly  of  I S  refugee 
ministers,  though  they  represented  to  him  that,  neio 
having  signed  any  abjuration,  or  done  any  action  thit 
might  prejudice  hia  character,  such  a  ceremony  wu 
superfluous ;  but  his  humility  and  repentance  were  such 
that  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  it."  * 

Long  as  I  have  detained  the  reader  with  the  perfidi- 
ous atrocities  of  the  Popish  persecution  of  the  IVfiick 
Protestants  at  the  period  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Editf 
of  Nantes,  and  varied  and  indubitable  the  sources  fiffl* 
which  I  have  drawn  the  bloody  evidences,  I  have  NM 
by  any  means  exhausted  the  proof  It  could  be  gnattf 
enlarged;  but  this  is  not  necessary.  At  the  same  tioh 
it  would  be  improper  altogether  to  pass  over  the  l* 
timony  furnished  by  the  writings  of  so  dislinguishcd 
a  Protestant  minister  as  Jurieu.  After  he  had  bea 
compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  Holland,  he  published* 
series  of  letters,  amounting  to  24  in  number,  ttt  Idi 
brethren  who  remained  in  France:  these  conasl  of* 
very  lively  and  thorougli  exposure  of  the  leading  eiTon 
and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  couw 
oftbera  there  arc  incidental  but  striking  pictures  of  l!i< 
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B  endured  by  the  French  Protestants,  resting  on 
ptionable  testimony,  and  descriptiye  of  the  pre- 
gtate  of  things  two  years  after  the  Revocation ; 
r  words,  in  the  years  1686  and  1687-  The  work 
hich  I  quote,  and  I  quote  from  it  the  more  large- 
it  is  litde  known,  and  not  very  accessible  to  Qie 
reader,  is  entitled,  *^  The  Pastoral  Letters  of  the 
arable  Jnrieu,  directed  to  the  Protestants  in 
I  groaning  under  the  Babylonish  tyranny,  trans- 
wberein  the  sophistical  arguments  and  inexpres- 
nelties  made  use  of  by  the  Papists  for  the  making 
a,  are  laid  open  and  exposed  to  just  abhorrence ; 
sh  is  added  a  brief  account  of  the  Hungarian  Per* 
0*  London,  1689/'  We  had  occasion  to  notice 
lilarity  in  the  modes  of  persecution  between  the 
LtozB  of  the  Church  of  France  and  the  persecu- 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  at  the  same  time,  they 
>  haye  had  a  mutual  understanding,  at  least  they 
inder  the  guidance  of  the  same  Satanic  spirit. 
m  a  similar  and  a  beautiful  correspondence  in  the 
t  of  the  persecuted  in  the  two  countries :  I  do 
le  allude  to  their  patience  and  resignation,  so 
at  one  with  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ,  but  to 
emblies,  or  conventicles  as  they  were  called  in 
d,  which  they  held  for  public  worship,  in  the 
ir  and  in  inaccessible  retreats,  when  deprived  of 
istors  and  churches,  and  forbidden  to  convene  for 
rcises  of  religious  worship.  The  faithful  Protes- 
r  France  hallowed  many  desert  and  mountainous 
ith  similar  devotions.  '  7: 

am  the  conduct  of  our  poor  brethren,  the  inhabi- 
'  Cevennes.  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  made  void 
ir  past,  on  the  month  of  October;  the  pastors 
lased  away,  and  all  exercise  of  religion  forbidden 
reat  penalties  expressed  by  the  declaration.  But 
ihabitants  of  the  mountains  began  their  private 
lies  from  the  month  of  November  following.  And 
dsed  up  frx)m  among  them  persons  that,  without 
and  without  learning,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
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of  these  asBemtlies  for  their  edification.     I  * 
yon  their  names,  lest  I  should  put  them  a 
danger. 

"  There  was  a  private  person  of  the  place  a 
to  whose  word  God  gave  bo  much  efficacy,'^ 
some  assemhlieB  where  there  were  bi 
one  night  he  had  the  pleasure  of  < 
hundreds.  And  these  assemhlies  contimiitl^ 
every  day,  one  day,  a  little  before  night,  thei 
found  more  than  800  pemons  upon  the  mom 
Brion,  near  to  Caderlea.  They  had  there  the  con 
of  hearing  two  excellent  prayers  and  one  sermoi 
all,  those  that  had  the  courage  to  resist  temptat 
partake  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Snpper  of  our  L 

"  Many  of  those  which  had  fallen,  with  a  gT« 
fears,  desired  the  communion.  Among  others,  a 
of  quality  waa  very  desirous  thereof,  weeping,  ai 
fessing  that  she  would  never  go  to  mam ;  but 
refused  her,  until  they  should  receive  greater  n 
the  sincerity  of  hex  return  and  repentance.  A  fi 
after  there  was  another  assembly  in  a  desert,  un 
covert  of  a  bam,  in  the  parish  of  8t  Martin  de  Ci 
where  there  were  full  out  1600  persons.  It  waf 
night,  and  continued  until  two  hours  before  day 
days  after  there  was  another  Bsaemlily  in  the  p 
St  John  de  Gardoningue,  where  there  were  700 
persons.  The  day  after,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
parish  of  St  Cross  de  Caderles,  there  was  anothei 
there  were  about  1400  persons  from  all  tie  neij 
ing  villages.  They  had  knowledge  of  this  Ab 
The  intendant  and  judges  sent  an  advocate,  name 
to  inform  them  concerning  it.  All  their  diligeni 
no  fiirlher  than  to  discover  three  or  four  persons 
tvas  so  much  fidelity  among  those  that  made  t 
assemblies."  ' 

Though  the  meetings  were    often  inter 
people  were  not  discouraged,  but  in  a  few  i 
bled  in  larger  numbers.    Jurieu  relates  that  in  jC 
of  another  parish  of  the  same  district,  wher 
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ieen  disturbed,  they  immediately  after  convened  to  the  ' 
number  of  2000,  and  whea  the  alarm  of  dragoons  was 
given,  and  he  who  aeted  the  part  of  the  pastor,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Let  those  who  are  afraid  depart,"  not  one  stirred — 
all  prepared  themselves  for  martyrdom.  In  the  midst 
of  winter — in  spite  of  the  rigoiir  of  the  season — the  pre- 
cijnces  on  the  way — the  darkness  of  night — the  Protes- 
tuits  did  not  fail  to  meet  where  thej  had  agreed  to 
wor^p  God  and  dispense  the  Sacraments.  In  certain 
places,  3000  and  4000  persons  convened ;  and  when 
tights  were  hung  upon,  the  trees  to  enable  them  to  see 
the  psalms  which  they  sung,  the  scene  must  hare  been 
veiy  impressive.  Smaller  assemblies  were  held  in  caves, 
and  woods,  and  private  houses.  But  instead  of  soflening 
Star  enemies,  such  proceedings  seem  to  have  inflamed 
their  Gospel  hatred  the  more,  tUl  death  became  the  penal- 
ty JOT  all  convicted  of  professing  any  religion,  save  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  dragoons  frequently  sur- 
rounded  and  tired  upon  the  congregations,  leaving  the 
jield  a  field  of  blood ;  and  such  was  their  hatred  to 
Ate  very  places  where,  as  they  alleged,  the  Devil's  Sab- 
bath had  oeen  held,  that  they  have  been  known  t 
the  hnmble  ferm-houae,  where  the  suffering  sai 
Ood  B«aembled,  to  the  ground,  and  cut  down  and  bum 
tibe  trees  on  which  the  Tamps  were  hung  which  lighted 

[  tfieir  Bibles,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Word  of 

I  sing  his  praises.      These  assemblies  of  the     ^^M 
1  and  the  desert  long  continued  in  spite  of     ^^M 
y  atrocity,  till  we  are  assured  one  could  scarcely     ^^M 
e  four  Bt«ps  upon  the  mountain  side  without  finding     ^^1 
k  corpse  hanging  on  a  tree,  or  lying  on  the  ground.     1  ■* 

txn  already  referred  to  the  fine  Christian  spirit  and 
idnot  of  the  martyrs,  but  the  following  death-scene 
I]  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  It  is  that  of 
M.  Fulcran  Bey,  a  student  of  divinity,  of  24  years  of 
ige,  who  acted  as  pastor  to  some  of  the  scattered 
remnant  of  whom  I  have  been  writing.     He  was  con-  _ 

■  demned  to  he  hung.    The  following  is  the  account  of  \ia   ^^m 
•  aad  eurelf  the  temper  and  constancy  ^^oc^L^ib^^H 
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dispUyf,  ore  worthy  of  the  noblest  periods  of  the  ChimA 

of  Christ : — 

"  The  intendant  was  present,  who  Legan  by  arts 
of  sweetness  und  promises,  adding  thereunto  all  that 
which  is  moat  terrible  in  denth.  But  to  his  promises 
he  answered,  '  I  lore  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  of 
the  world.  I  esteem  all  those  advantages  whereof  you 
speak  as  dung;  I  tread  them  under  my  feet.'  Unto  the 
threateninga  of  punishment  he  said,  '  My  life  is  not  at 
all  dear  to  me,  if  so  be  I  may  finish  my  couise  with  joy, 
and  gain  Jesus  Christ.  Whatsoever  death  is  prepared  for 
me,  It  iTiU  he  always  glorious  if  I  suffer  it  for  God,  and 
for  the  same  cause  for  the  which  my  Saviour  died.*  An 
incredible  company  of  other  people  came  to  see  him  in  the 
prison,  all  to  tho  same  end  ;  and  nothing  was  forgotten 
of  all  that  which  might  sofVen  the  mind,  and  weaken 
the  firmness  of  his  courage.  All  these  means  being  nn- 
successful,  in  conclusion  the  intendant  proceeded  to  his 
condemnation,  lie  appeared  at  the  bar.  When  he  was 
there  the  intendant  said  to  him,  '  Mr  Rey,  there  is  yet 
time  for  your  preservation '  '  Yea,  my  Lord,'  answered 
he,  '  and  for  that  reason  I  will  employ  the  time  that  re- 
mains in  endeavouring  my  salvation."  He  replied  to 
him,  '  But  you  must  change,  and  yon  shall  have  liie.' 
'  Yea,'  saith  he,  '  I  must  change,  but  it  is  to  go  froin 
this  miserable  world,  and  go  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
where  a  happy  life  attends  me,  which  I  shall  speedily 
enjoy.  Don  t  promise  me  the  present  life  ;  I  am  entirely 
diseng^ed  firom  it ;  de.tth  is  much  more  eligible.  If  I 
bad  been  afraid  of  death,  you  had  not  seen  me  here. 
God  hath  caused  me  to  understand  his  truth,  and  Aof* 
me  the  honour  to  die  for  it.  Speak  no  more  to  me  of 
the  good  things  of  the  world,  they  have  no  savour  oi 
taste  with  me :  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  I  will 
not  renounce  that  which  I  eipect  in  heaven.'  Whta 
the  judges  saw  him  thus  firm  and  stedfast,  they  gaw 
over  venQg  him  about  his  religion,  and  proceeded  to  . 
niake  bia  process.  lie  answered  to  all  their  qnei''  " 
m'ti  a  iwpect,  sweetness,  smiTOoil.cKi.^Qtt,"«Saskw 
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W  tbe  HHditorB.  When  they  were  ready  to  prononnce 
his  sentence,  they  solicited  him  anew  to  have  pity  on 
bimsel^  and  not  hy  an  unhappy  obstinacy  sacrifice  a  life 
which  was  given  him  to  preserre.  '  I  am  no  more,' 
,  nrs  he^  '  in  condition  to  advise  about  what  I  am  to  do. 
I  naTe  made  my  choice :  here  is  no  tarther  place  for  bar- 
gains. I  am  midy  to  die,  if  God  hath  so  appointed  it. 
All  the  promises  which  can  be  made  will  never  be  able 
to  shake  me,  nor  hinder  me  from  rendering  what  I  owe 
y  God.'  Therefore  they  read  hia  sentence,  by  which 
'as  condemned  to  )>e  hanged,  and  put  to  the  rack 
before  be  was  led  to  the  gibbet.  He  heard  his  sentence 
d  without  any  comiuotion;  and  when  it  was  ended 
lie  said,  '  They  treat  me  more  gently  than  they  treated 
ny  Saviour,  in  condemning  me  to  so  easy  a  death ;  I 
had  prepu^d  myself  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  be 
hnmt,'  And  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  added, 
'  I  fpve  thee  thanks,  Ijord  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  all 
le  blessings  that  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  me>  I  give 
'flue  thanks  that  thou  hast  found  me  worthy  to  suffer 
fcr  &j  Gospel,  and  die  for  thee.  I  give  thee  thanks 
Abo  for  that  thou  hast  called  me  to  suffer  so  easy  a 
'death,  after  I  had  prepared  my  heart  to  suffer  the  most 
cruel  death  for  thee."  In  execution  of  the  sentence  he 
I  put  upon  the  rack.  He  suffered  it  without  any 
aplunt,  or  one  word  of  murmuring,  answering  no 
M3ia  thing,  but  that  he  had  said  all,  and  had  nothing 
laoK  to  answer.  And  when  he  was  taken  from  the 
neb,  taming  to  the  judges,  he  told  them,  '  I  have  not 
■offered  the  pain  wliich  you  would  have  made  me  suffer. 
I  believe  that  you  have  auflered  more  than  1 :  1  have 
"had  no  Bense  of  pain,  I  do  profess  before  you." 

"  They  bring  back  our  martyr  to  the  place  where  he 
m  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  He  dined,  because 
tiiey  would  have  it  so  ;  and  whilst  he  was  eating  he  said 
to  ^ose  that  gave  him  his  meat,  very  calmly,  'Others  eat 
to  live,  and  I  eat  to  die.  This  is  the  last  re^t  that  I 
n  lake  upon  earth  ;  but  against  the  evening  \\vetftVk 
pnpared  a  banquet  in  the  iiearens,  to  'wliick\am\ 


Tited,  and  whither  I  shall  be  conducted  by  the  angefe. 
These  happy  Epirits  will  suddenly  remove  toe,  to  mate 
me  partaker  with  them  of  the  delights  of  paradise.'  Tbe 
rest  of  tbe  da;  thej  let  loose  upon  him  many  monks, 
who  leceired  no  other  fruiti  of  their  assaults  hut  disap- 
pointment and  coniiisioQ.  Amidst  all  those  distractioni 
into  which  they  endeavoured  to  cast  him,  he  emplojoi 
himself  in  singing  of  psalms,  in  lifting  up  his  soul  U 
God,  and  presenting  fervent  prayers  lo  him.  Ahovt 
the  evening,  as  he  went  forth  of  the  prison,  to  go  tn 
execution,  two  monks  drew  near  to  him,  saying,  '  We 
are  here  to  accompany  and  comfort  you.'  Ue  answend 
them,  '  I  have  no  need  of  you.  I  have  a  comtbnei  tliU 
is  more  faithtiil,  and  winch  is  within  me,  for  my  cooM- 
l&tion.  I  have  a  guard  of  angels  round  about  my  person, 
and  which  have  assured  me  that  they  will  be  with  me  b) 
my  last  breath,'  He  marched  toward  the  place  of  OT!- 
cutioa  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction  and  tranquil' 
lity  of  spirit  visible  to  all  the  specialors ;  and  havaf 
olmerved  some  of  our  brethren  that  were  fellen  pouring 
out  tioods  of  tears  while  they  sainted  him,  said  to  tkf-n, 
'  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves ;  1  fiiril  b» 
soon  out  of  Bufferings,  and  from  this  vale  of  teats,  bnt  I 
see  and  leave  you  there.  In  the  name  of  God  recOTff, 
and  repent,  and  he  will  have  pity  upon  you."  When  he 
was  in  a  place  and  distance  that  he  could  see  the  gibbet 
where  he  was  to  end  his  combat,  he  cried  out  with  tran*- 
port  of  joy,  '  Be  strong,  be  strong ;  this  is  the  place  ivliidi 
I  long  since  proposed  to  myself,  and  for  ■which  Otd 
himself  hath  prepared  me :  how  welcome  doth  this  place 
appear  to  me  !  I  there  see  the  heavens  open  to  receiTC 
me,  and  angels  coming  to  accompany  me  thither.'  He 
woidd  afterwards  have  sung  a  psalm,  as  he  dreiv  neu 
to  the  gibbet ;  hut  the  judges,  who  saw  that  the  cro*(l 
was  moved  and  pierced  by  the  signs  and  tokens  of  hi) 
constancy,  unposed  silence  on  him,  and  forbad  him  to 
sing.  He  obeyed,  because  th^  constrained  him  ;  hbA 
arriving  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  be  said,  '  Oh,  ho* 
welcome  is  tliis  ladder  to  me !  since  it  must  serve  me  ■> 
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a  step  to  finish  my  course,  and  mount  to  heaven.'  They 
permitted  him  to  say  his  prayers  at  the  foot  of  the 
hdder.  And  when  he  was  ascended,  he  saw  monks 
iscending  aJB;er  him,  which  ohliged  him  to  repel  them, 
laying,  ^  Retire  :  I  have  told  you,  and  I  tell  you  again,  I 
liaYe  no  need  of  your  succour.  J  receive  enough  from 
nj  God  to  enahle  me  to  take  the  last  step  of  my 
oumey/  He  would  have  gone  on,  and  given  a  reason 
if  his  £uth  to  that  innumerable  crowd  of  people,  above 
which,  he  was  raised.  But  they  feared  the  effect  of  a 
lennon  preached  from  such  a  pulpit,  and  by  such  a 
preacher.  They  well  foresaw  that  he  would  speak,  and 
therefore  had  set  round  about  the  gibbet  many  drums, 
which  they  appointed  to  be  beaten  at  once.  Tis  a  new 
kind  of  gag,  which  is  not  altogether  so  frightful  as  that 
of  another  kind,  but  produces  the  same  effect.  The 
spirit  of  hell  is  always  the  same,  and  hath  always  the 
same  fears.  He  hath  often  felt  the  force  of  those 
^^eachers  which  preach  from  gibbets,  and  out  of  the 
piles  of  wood ;  he  fears  their  eloquence,  and  judges  it 
most  safe  to  impose  silence  on  them.  Our  martyr 
therefore  speaks  not  but  for  himself,  but  his  counte- 
nance, his  eyes,  his  hands,  bespeak  his  courage,  his  faith 
and  constancy ;  and  this  language  was  so  effectual  that 
the  Village  of  Beaucaire,  although  wholly  plunged  in 
darkness  and  prejudices  for  Popery,  was  moved  thereby 
in  an  extraordinary  manner." 

Nor  was  it  the  young  and  the  strong  only  who  thus 
cheerfully  sacrificed  their  lives  for  Christ — the  aged,  the 
men  of  hoary  hairs,  did  not  in  the  infirmities  of  years 
ihrink  from  similar  martyrdom.  A  correspondent  of 
M.  Jurieu  writes,  a  few  months  after  the  sacrifice  of 
Rey,— 

"  I  hope  that  Marseilles,  which  has  seen  the  last 
lumrs  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mr  Du  Crosse,  will  become 
iDore  famous  by  the  number  of  martyrs  than  by  its 
antiquities  and  other  singularities.  We  have  been  in- 
fenned  that  two  good  old  men  of  Yassi  in  Champagne 
have  there  received  their  crowns.     One  of  them  is  c^ed 


MoBsieni  Chantguyon,  of  7*  years  of  ^e,  of  which  b« 
employed  34  in  the  service  of  that  church,  in  qnaiitr 
of  an  elder,  with  great  care  and  fidelity.  This  good 
old  man  mas  arretted  on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne, 
endeaTouring  to  go  oat  of  the  kingdom ;  he  waa  con- 
demned to  the  galleys;  he  appeals  to  the  Parliament 
of  Mets,  whither  he  was  transmitted  j  hia  sentence  was 
confirmed,  and  there  he  received  that  glorious  liaio 
under  which,  he  hreathed  his  last.  He  was  so  oppressed 
with  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  was  so  ikr  from  being 
able  to  bear  a  chain,  that  he  was  nut  ahle  to  bear  him- 
self. His  judges  were  touched  and  afflicted  with  it,  but 
they  said  they  must  make  examples.  He  went  from 
Mets  about  the  end  of  September,  with  his  brothff-in- 
law  Mr  Chemet,  who  was  69  years  of  age,  and  also  in 
chains,  and  much  more  infirm  than  he,  having  botliB 
rupture  and  an  asthma.  They  were  both  full  of  joy, 
and  gloried  that  they  were  found  worthy  to  sufltr  for 
the  name  and  truth  of  Gad.  In  all  the  places  throagh 
which  they  passed  upon  the  road,  they  found  persons 
which  have  given  testimony  to  their  constancy  tai 
courage.  These  two  martyrs  bore  their  chain  to  Mar- 
srailes ;  hut  the  end  of  their  journey  was  the  end  of 
their  race,  and  the  time  of  their  coronation.  They  both 
died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  giving  gloiytt 
God,  and  confessing  his  truth,  having  never  hud  anj 
inclination  to  deny  it,  to  deliver  themselves  out  of  this 
sad  condition,  l^r  Chantguyon  is  of  the  blood  o(  ibt 
martyrs,  for  he  had  for  grandfather  Peter  Chantj.'Ujon, 
who  was  one  of  those  that  suffered  death  in  the  massscte 
of  Vassi,  which  was  the  signal  to  the  civil  war  of  tlw 
past  age." 

And  while  under  the  smile  of  the  Saviour,  maitjtt 
were  so  happy  to  part  with  life,  the  misery  of  those  who 
shrunk  for  a  time  from  the  trial,  renders  the  power  sai 
glory  of  the  truth  which  pierced  them  the  more  ilhs- 
^'  lus.    The  same  corresjiondent  adds : — 

"  How  sad  soever  the  state  of  these  confessors  which 
for  the  name  of  Christ  may  seem  to  he,  'tis  nevH- 


p'dieless  infinitely  less  calamitous  than  that  of  those  who 

1  are  lapsed  and  fallen,  whose  conscience  makes  thi 

■.those  torments  which,  caonot  easily  be  expressed, 

I  have  thought  ourselves  obliged  to  communicate  to  you 

I  on  this  subject  the  letter  of  a.  person  of  great  quali^, 

I  ivife  ta  one  of  our  most  famous  confessors.     She  had 

}  imitated  the  courage  of  her  illustrious  husband  for  the 

■pace  of  above  a  Tfhole  year;  but  the  tempter  assailed 

her  at  an  ill  season,  and  caused  her  to  lose  her  crown^ 

Behold  how  bitter  the  tears  arc  which  dropt  from  this 

Limfbrtunate  gentlewoman ! 

'  Alas,  my  dear  Mr ,  blame  me  not  if  I  haye 

pot  acquainted  you  with  the  unhappr  state  in  which  I 
lam  ;  80  great  was  my  confusion,  by  reason  of  my  fell, 
'dat  I  have  not  the  bolduess  to  publish  it  myself.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  unto  you  my  grief,  'tis  such  that  I 
am  not  able  to  hear  up  against  it ;  I  am  oppressed  by 
the  weight  thereof;  I  am  neither  able  to  live  nor  die; 
■  no  body  can  conceive  how  lamentable  my  state  is.  I 
was  so  content  with  my  trial,  and  so  resigned  to  the 
frill  of  God,  that  I  could  willingly  have  suffered  death, 
if  he  had  uiUed  me  theremito.  1  was  acceptable,  and 
&i  good  reputation  among  all  persons,  and  enjoyed  a 
'Wonderful  rest  and  repose  of  mind.  'Tis  true  it  was  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  coming  of  my  son,  who  tormented 
me  extremely,  but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  God  bestowed 
those  mercies  on  me  that  I  did  not  deserve,  nor  did  I 
inalce  any  suitable  returns  for  them.  I  presumed  too 
much  on  myself,  yet  I  was  not  altogether  without  sua- 
^cion.  Alas,  how  do  I  find  true  in  experience,  that 
''  B  spirit  is  ready,  but  the  fiesh  is  weak,  and  that  it's  a 
^—^^^aiiul  thing  to  iall  into  the  hands  of  an  offended  God  ! 
13.0W  great  are  my  sins,  since  the  castigation  of  them  is 
ao  terrible !  Whilst  I  write  I  pour  out  tears,  I  do  assure 
you,  and  they  flow  from  me  night  and  day.  I  repent  i 
O  my  God,  help  my  weakness !  I  forgive  you  that 
upon  tlie  first  hearing  of  this  thing,  you  cried  out  to  all 
BgaiiiBt  me,  and  did  judge  that  it  was  the  woAi,  «%Wie. 
Mad  eaae,  and  to  conclude  wluitsoever  you.  pYease  'Viaa'i]) 
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cause  thereof.  I  do  not  justify  myself  at  all,  nor  do  I 
plead  any  thing  for  my  excuse.  I  was  weak  and  feeble, 
my  faith  failed  me  in  a  time  of  need,  and  God  did  not 
enable  me  to  suffer  for  his  name.  In  my  unhappy  state 
I  have  nevertheless  this  perfect  confidence  in  the  men^ 
of  my  great  God,  that  he  will  raise  me  up,  and  I  shall 
glorify  him,  whether  it  be  in  life  or  death,  and  that  mj 
Christ  ynH  be  always  gain  to  me,  whether  I  live  or  die. 
He  desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  his  conyenian 
and  life.  My  God  draw  me,  and  I  will  run  after  thee^ 
and  do  thou  lead  me  to  the  haven  of  happiness.  Thoa 
seest  my  heart,  O  my  God,  'tis  entirely  thine,  as  well  as 
my  mouth :  I  will  confess  thee  every  where.  For  4e 
space  of  four  hours  I  was  tormented  by  15  persons;  I 
cried  with  all  my  strength,  begging  the  gallows  and  deatL 
I  was  nigh  unto  death,  and  how  happy  had  I  been  if  I 
had  died.  I  had  not  one  moment  of  rest ;  I  knew  not 
where  I  was  by  reason  of  the  great  noise  that  was  made. 
They  made  use  of  this  great  trouble  and  confusion,  and 
well  perceiving  that  if  they  suffered  me  to  return  to 
myself  they  would  gain  nothing,  therefore  they  repealed 
their  assaults  with  the  greater  force,  and  reduced  me  to  ^ 
the  most  pitiable  condition  in  the  world.  I  do  not  hide  \ 
my  anguish  from  any  one ;  and  I  speak  with  greater  4 
courage  than  ever.  By  the  grace  of  my  God  I  am  pre-  " 
pared  to  suffer  all  the  evil  which  can  betide  me  in  the  ^ 
world.  The  good  God  will  be  my  defence,  and  my  sup- 
port. I  entreat  you  to  pray  to  God  for  me,  and  don't  " 
think  that  I  am  fastened  to  this  world;  I  am  moie  ; 
estranged  from  the  love  of  it  than  ever.  It  seems  to 
me  that  my  house  is  a  tomb ;  I  will  never  more  see  anr 
person ;  every  thing  that  I  see  reproaches  me ;  my  own 
soul  smites  me  so  sharply  that  'tis  deplorable.  Siifier 
with  me  in  my  grief,  I  pray  you — I  am  worthy  of  pity; 
and  oh  that  the  great  God  would  pardon  and  deliver 
us  quickly  from  the  torments  which  we  feel ! ' " 

Such  affecting  cases  give  us  a  deeper  impression  of  the 
piety  and  sufferings  of  those  who,  from  the  first,  success- 
liiliy  endured  the  fiery  trial,  than  we  could  othienrise 


luTC  possessed.  They  supply  us  with  a  visible  ineiuiirp 
■nd  indes  of  what  men  undenrent  tor  Christn  and  so  do 
not  allow  us  to  imagine  that  they  noted  under 
inflneace  of  a  wild  enthusiasm, — they  show  that  there 
Vas  deliberate  calculation  beforehand,  and  that  the  pros- 
ipeot  was  sometimes  too  appalling  for  the  faith  even  of 
we  acknowledged  saints  of  God. 

I  nught  611  pages  with  pictures  of  the  desolntion  of 
the  Protestant  provinces  of  France,  such  as  Languedoc 
and  Cerennes,  but  tliis  would  merely  be  repeating  what 
has  been  already  described.  Instead  of  dwelling  any 
longer  upon  the  persecutions  at  home  at  this  period,  let 
Ae  reader  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  embarkation 
1  banishment  of  the  fiuthfiil  to  a  foreign  shore,  to 
which  a  general  reference  has  been  already  made.  A 
irrespondent  of  Juiieu,  under  date  February  12,  1667| 
mites: — 

ome  the  constancy  of  those  who  have  re- 
I  prisons,  galleys,  dungeons,  hunger,  thirst,  vermin, 
i  rottenness,  they  have  thought  of  a  new  kind  of  per- 
mtion  in  the  council  of  persecutors,  and  'tis  to  send 
r  feithfuJ  brethren  to  Canada  r  they  conduct  them 
&  troops  to  Jilarseille,  and  to  CasteJdy,  where  they  must 
W  erobarked.  In  one  month's  time  they  have  drawn 
^ma  the  prisons  of  Montpelher,  of  Aygues-Mortes,  of 
Kumes,  and  of  aU  the  parts  of  Cevennes,  a  number  of 
^^^-risoBers  so  great  that  we  know  not  how  to  count  them, 
a  fear  of  speaking  it  too  little ;  or  of  not  being  believed, 
reporting  it  too  much.  This  is  certain,  that  the  lef- 
which  have  been  written  more  than  six  weeks  or 
months  since,  do  say  that  there  are  already  400 
prisoners  at  the  least,  which  have  been  embarked  at 
Jtaneille,  or  are  ready  for  it,  to  be  led  into  slavery  ir 
a  new  countries. 

It  is  expedient  that  you  see  here  some  extracts  of 
1  that  came  from  that  country.     One  letter  from 
says,  that  a  great  number  of  men  hath  b 
to  pass  with  their  legs  tied  under  the  be\Ue6  oi  Vorees^  I 
fajhiwed  by  twelve  Jong  carts,  covered  otct,  wa4  ^lA 
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with  men  and  vromen,  tied  by  the  waiats  to  the  carti. 
These  are  persons  of  Upper  Languedoc,  which  were 
carried  to  Marseille  to  be  sent  into  America.  Among 
these  persons  there  were  some  very  famous.  Amongal 
others,  an  advocate  of  Niames,  who  is  famous  by  a 
confession  of  18  months,  which  he  passed  in  a  darli 
dungeon,  nasty  and  infectious,  tired  mth  the  Terbat 
peraeciitions  of  the  Bishop  of  Mire-poix,  but  was  never 
prevailed  upon  to  make  any  subscription.  A  more 
glorious  testimony  cannot  he  given  to  the  courage,  pietj', 
constancy,  and  zeal  of  a  confessor,  than  is  with  one 
consent  given  to  this  man.  Behold  him  at  present 
going  to  carry  the  torch  of  his  faith  into  a  new  world, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  kindle  other  torches  tberr. 
There  are  also  Mr  Ouirant  and  Mr  Martin,  both  of 
Nismes,  which  are  not  less  illustrious  for  their  perse- 
Terance  and  their  piety,  having  never  made  any  defec- 
tion from  the  faith,  Mr  Swre,  of  Montpellier,  Mr 
Guy  of  Bederieui,  a  widow  named  Madam  de  Bok, 
and  her  sister.  Mademoiselle  de  Cavaille,  with  Ml 
Martin  also  of  Montpellier,  tvro  sisters  of  Mr  Anauld, 
minister  of  Vaunert,  are  also  of  this  number.  There 
are  also  gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality,  which  wc 
will  not  name  unto  you  uutil  we  are  perfectly  assmtd 
thereof.  Beiiold  a  letter  from  one  of  those  honest  men, 
which  will  acquaint  you  with  the  disposition  of  mini 
in  which  they  are  on  the  suhjeot,  and  in  the  prospect  of 
this  new  kind  of  punishment," 

The  following  seems  to  have  been  written  to  a  reiugee, 
probably  residing  in  Holland : — 

"  I  have  thought,  my  dear  mother,  that  before  I  am 
removed  into  a  new  world,  as  they  threaten  us,  it  t> 
my  duty  to  inform  you  of  my  state,  and  to  acqumnt  jM 
with  the  true  sentiments  of  my  soul.  Oh  !  how  happy 
we  you  and  ray  dear  sisters,  whom  God  hy  his  tnluiit*i 
mercy  hath  preserved  so  long  in  your  retirement,  ani 
preserved  from  the  snares  that  have  been  so  often  laid 
&r  you ;  but  more  espcci-illy  in  that  he  hath  led  y 
Kti  juiracujous  a  manatr  out  oi  V\fla  lai  ^aA  «  "" 
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hgdom,  that  you  may  tcute  his  divine  oonsoIatioiM  in 

oly  assenibHes,  with  all  the  libfrty  that  can  be  desired, 
le  never  forgetfiil  of  benefits  so  great,  if  you  desire  that 
lod.  should  continue  his  blessings  and  mereies  upon 
I  and  yours.  Pray  continually  for  the  hberty  of  Zion  ; 
all  our  poor  brethren  that  have  unhappily  fallen,  and 
the  prisoners  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  have  fc^un 
toriously,  but  all  that  is  nothing  if  you  don't  persevere 
>  the  end ;  therefore  give  up  yourselvea  to  Diyine  Pro- 
dence,  and  be  assured  tbat  God  will  give  you  all  that 
neceeaary  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  t:omc,  if  so 
!  you  ofier  unto  him  that  acceptable  sacrifice  of  your 
Dtraa,  your  families,  and  even  of  your  lives.  Never 
I  your  face  back  again,  througli  trouble  and  regret 
what  you  have  forsaken :  don't  do  as  the  wife  of 
,  lest  you  partake  in  the  same  punishment.  I  do 
cknowledge  that  there  is  need  of  eitraordinaty  endea- 
tturs,  and  Tery  great  grace  to  surmount  our  natural 
Bections,  and  that  tenderness  and  natural  compassion 
diich  does  so  strongly  bind  us  to  each  other ;  but  when 
gloiy  of  God  and  our  own  salvation  is  discoursed 
we  ought  not  to  stagger  one  moment  from  following 
duty ;  (or  he  wbich  loves  iather  or  mother,  husband, 
rife,  or  children,  more  than  his  ISaviour,  is  not  worthy 
.  be  called  his  disciple.  Wherefore,  my  dear  mother 
id  sisters,  make  appear  to  your  last  breath  the  difter- 
ice  you  make  between  earth  and  heaven,  betwist  the 
zfect  love  which  we  have  for  our  Divine  Redeemer, 
id  that  which  we  have  for  the  things  of  the  world ; 
od  let  us  assure  ourselves  of  his  protection  and  favour 
we  persevere  to  the  end.  The  death  of  my  father 
ith  extremely  edified  and  comforted  me.  His  patience 
id  perseverance  hath  given  a  joyful  and  certain  assuT- 
ice  of  his  happiness,  that  'tis  so  fiir  from  afflicting  me, 
at  I  desire  to  be  dissolved  as  he  is,  to  be  with  Christ 
HUB,  which  is  much  better.  I  reserve  my  tears  for 
e  sad  and  deplorable  state  of  the  Church,  and  for  the 
tal  hard-heartedness  of  my  poor  brethren,  Sot  'wVotq. 
jiraf  uflto  God  night  and  d;iy,  that  he  Wttnii  coMSfc 
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them  to  return  from  their  wanderingB,  and  show  than 
laercj  and  grace.  This  is  that  true  affliction  whidi 
eats  up  my  soul,  and  aad\y  orerwhelms  ray  spirit.  For 
myoH-n  part  I  wits  never  more  content,  aad  at  leit, 
than  I  find  myself  at  present :  ho  that,  after  hariog 
exactly  considered  the  world  and  all  its  Tanitaes.  1 
esteem,  with  St  Pitul,  that  all  things  duly  reckoaed, 
the  aiifferin^a  of  the  present  world  are  not  worthy  M 
he  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  he  revealed  ;  to 
that,  my  dear  mother,  I  am  fully  resolved  to  do  iiij 
duty,  even  to  ray  last  moment.  They  have  already 
conducted  to  Marseille  100  prisoners,  luid  the  17di « 
this  month  we,  heing  70  in  numher,  departed  from  Monl^ 
pelher  togetlier.  They  have  brought  from  SommieW 
24  maids,  or  wives,  and  to-morrow  they  bring  40  mo« 
from  thence — 'tis  the  general  rendezvous.  I  know  wbat 
will  be  the  event  of  all  this;  nevertheless,  all  are  per- 
fectly resolved  for  this  long  voyage.  Monsieur  de  Oco» 
is  always  here,  who  is  shortly  to  he  embarked  withlui 
own  daughters,  and  four  of  Monsieur  Audemard'i,  vha  , 
never  changed  their  reUgion.  Whatever  be  our  fate,  «c 
shall  always  he  under  the  eyes  of  Ood  and  his  proteo 
tiotL  Pray  for  us,  as  we  do  for  you  ;  and  let  all  on 
friends,  and  all  our  churches,  redouble  their  prayftl 
for  those  poor  unhappy  persons  which  are  carried  a«M) 
it  may  be,  to  the  shambles.  God  be  with  you,  my  deM 
mother,  and  dear  sisters.  Be  assured  tliat  I  shall  be 
faithful  to  my  God,  to  my  last  breath,  in  whatsoevK 
place  I  shall  remain. 

"  This  last  kind  of  punishment  has  stricken  men  willi 
more  horror  than  all  the  preceding.  Whilst  persons  re- 
main in  their  country  they  endure  the  labours  of  flight, 
the  uneasiness  of  sojourning  in  woods,  famine,  thint, 
prison,  and  the  galleys,  in  some  hopes  of  change  and 
alterations;  but  to  see  their  entrails  torn  from  thcii 
bowels,  the  half  of  ones  self — a  wife,  a  husband,  childieB 
— unmercifully  forced  into  a  new  world,  exposed  to  tlie  _ 
rage  of  the  sea,  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  voya 
at  the  end  of  all,  to  a  cruel  slavery  upon  harba 
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unknown   shores,  where  thej  live  without  anj  com- 
monion  with  those  that  are  their  own,  without  conso- 
lation in  the  rigours  of  a  very  calamitous  servitude ; — 
this  is  the  new  kind  of  punishment,  say  I,  which  puts 
the  patience  of  the  most  confinned  to  a  period.     But 
nothing  does  more  discover  the  temper  of  the  devil  of 
persecution.     It  does  not  suffice  to  lay  waste  the  king- 
dom after  a  hundred  modes,  to  put  to  flight  an  infinite 
number  of  men,  and  to  make  wildernesses  of  countries 
heretofore  well  peopled ;  they  will  depopulate  the  state, 
and  transport  the  best  of  its  inhabitants  into  barbarous 
countries.     Poor  slaves!  remember  that  Grod  is  every 
where,  and  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are  open  in  all 
places.     Be  you  persuaded  that  Canada  will  rejoice  to 
see  your  constancy,  and  that  the  voice  of  your  confession 
will  pass  the  seas,  and  come  even  to  us ;  but  above  all, 
that  it  will  pierce  the  heavens,  and  arrive  even  at  the 
throne  of  Gfod,  where  you  will  find  favour,  and  it  may 
be  your  enemies  will  find  displeasure  and  wrath,  for  the 
voice  of  your  suffering  will  solicit  Divine  vengeance,  and 
hasten  their  punishment.    The  Lord  have  pity  on  them 
and  convert  them  :  they  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
compassion,  rather  than  those  of  our  ^\Tatli.     Whilst 
they  empty  the  citadels  on  one  side,  they  fill  them  on 
the  other.     A  letter  \\Titten  about  three  months  since 
says,  that   they  had   conducted  from   the   country  of 
Castres  to  Montpellier,  more  than  500  prisoners,  who, 
without  doubt,  must  travel  into  the  new  found  world, 
as  well  as  others.     How  sad  soever  the  lot  of  these  poor 
people  that  are  carried  into  the  new  world  may  seem,  I 
reckon  it  more  easy  thjin  the  state  of  those  who  are  in 
the  prisons  of  the  province  of  Langucdoc,  where  they 
treat  them  as  cruelly  as  they  can  do  the  worst  of  crimi- 
nals and  parricides,  yea,  they  insult  over  them  in  a  more 
insolent  manner." 

Six  weeks  aflter,  one  of  the  ships  bound  for  America, 
^escribed  in  the  above  extract,  was  seen  and  visited  off 
Cadiz.  The  Protestant  visitor  writes  to  Jurieu,  that  on 
asking  the  sufferers  on  what  account  they  went  to 


America,  they  answered  with  an  herme  asOtaney,  *'4jk  I 
cause  we  would  not  worship  the  Beast,  nor  prostrate 
ourselves   before   images."      •' Behold."  say  they,  "wir 
crime  ! "     After  findiug  a  cousin^erman  on  board,  aul 
describing  her  condition,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  desired  leave  of  the  captain  to  see  her  mBUt, 
who  was  not  able  to  come  upon  the  deck,  which  he 
freely  granted  me,  I  iras  no  sooner  below  but  I  saw 
fourscore  women,  or  maids,  lying  upon  mats,  oy»- 
whelmed  with  miseries :  my  mouth  was  stopped,  and  f 
had  not  one  word  to  say.  They  told  me  the  mint 
moving  things  in  the  world,  and  instead  of  ^^nug 
them  consolation,  they  comforted  me ;  and  I  not  being 
able  to  speak,  they  told  me  with  one  common  TMoe, 
'  We  put  our  hands  upon  our  mouths,  and  say  that^ 
things  come  from  Him  who  ia  King  of  kings,  and  la 
Him  we  put  our  trust.'  On  the  other  side  we  saw  100 
poor  miserable  persons,  oppressed  with  old  j^e,  whon 
the  torments  of  tj'rants  had  reduced  to  their  last  gBfi^^ 
We  saw  there  of  all  sorts,  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  qoaliti», 
for  they  spare  none.  They  told  me,  when  tiiey  left 
Marseilles,  they  were  2o0  persons,  men,  women,  gilhi 
and  boys,  and  that  in  15  days  18  of  them  died.  ^«« 
is  hut  one  gentlewomun  that  is  of  Poictou ;  ail  the  rett 
are  of  Nismes,  or  Montpellier,  and  the  countries  in  tha 
neighbourhood  thereof.  A  countryman  who  lived  about 
a  league  and  half  from  St  Ambrose,  who  suffered  aB 
that  he  could  suffer,  upon  whom  these  barbarians  could 
gain  nothing,  was  put  upon  board  among  others,  and  b 
since  dead  in  the  harbour  of  Grenada.  His  son,  wliD 
was  in  the  same  ship,  knew  nie  at  iirst  sight.  He  is  called 
GrioUet,  and  the  vill.ige  of  his  abode  Ceurla,  Then 
are  yet  six  vessels  upon  their  departure  from  I'rovMjcs, 
laden  with  these  poor  men,  who  wait  for  nothing  but  a 
fair  wind  to  hoist  sail.  I  was  willing  to  have  encouiaged 
niy  kinswoman.  She  said  to  me,  '  Dear  cousin,  'tia  not 
death  that  I  fear ;  if  God  will  call  me  hence,  I  shall 
escape  a  great  many  miseries  which  I  have  yet  to  soAer; 
but  I  am  resigned  to  whatever  He  shall  please  to  lay 
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upon  me.  A  young  gentleman,  which  the  Captain  en- 
tertained at  his  own  table,  died  of  grief  about  some  eight 
dajB  since." 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  comments  on  these  affect- 
ing &cts, — ^they  speak  for  themselyes.  To  the  Scottish 
Christian  they  wiU  recall  similar  days  and  instruments 
of  suffering  and  woe,  of  which  his  forefathers  were  the 
victims.  The  last  extract  which  I  shall  quote  from  the 
Pastoral  Letters  of  Jurieu,  contains  his  own  testimony  to 
the  indestructibility,  in  spite  of  all  these  desolations,  of 
the  real,  living,  spiritual  Church  of  the  Bedeemer.  Mere 
nominal  Christianity  may  be  overthrown,  but  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  think  that  the  Gospel — living  Christianity — can- 
not perish,  but  lives  and  grows  oftentimes  the  more  it  is 
wounded  and  crushed. 

"  I  will  at  this  time  tell  you  no  more  sad  news ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  will  comfort  you  by  giving  you  to 
understand,  that  in  this  general  misfortune,  wherein  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France  sees  so  many  persons,  in 
some  sort,  fall  under  the  temptation,  we  have  the  joy 
to  know  that  scarce  one  falls  in  love  with  this  wicked 
religion.  We  have  taken  care  to  inquire  concerning  it 
of  those  which  came  from  all  parts,  and  we  have  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  upon  the  places,  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  for  us;  but  we  can  assure  you,  my  brethren, 
its  a  tiling  certain,  that  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  religion 
increases  every  day,  insomuch  that  the  persecutors  art? 
farther  every  day  from  accomplishing  their  designs  than 
ever.  TVe  may  say,  without  fear  of  lying,  or  hyperbole  of 
expression,  that  this  persecution  has  not  gained  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  200  hearty  converts ;  and  although  1 
know  a  vast  niunber  of  persons  have  been  prevailed 
withal  to  make  their  subscriptions,  yet  the  number  of 
those  which  have,  with  a  satisfied  judgment,  embraced 
their  religion,  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
computed  :  but  on  the  contrary,  by  a  surprising  marvel 
of  Divine  Providence,  this  persecution  has  opened  tlie 
eyes  of  a  great  number  of  ancient  Catholics,  a^  l\\^^ 
are  called,     Tlmt  which  ^Ye  tell  you  is  no  con^ectvae  ox 
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fiction,  'tis  that  which  we  know  upon  good  testimony ; 
so  that  it  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  God  haa  gained 
more  Eouis  than  it  has  lost.  These  seeds  will  hring 
forih  in  their  time.  Every  day  we  see  persons  anire 
here  who  abjure  the  Roman  religion,  and  amongst  them 
there  are  such  as  are  eminent  by  their  merit,  by  tlieii 
birth,  by  their  parts,  and  hy  their  learning.  When 
know  that  they  will  not  take  it  ill,  if  we  name  them, 
will  do  it ;  for  'tis  necessary  that  all  the  world  know  it 
that  the  depths  of  DiTine  Providence  and  his  judgmentt 
may  be  admired  thereby." 

Do  any,  surveying  the  dread  persecution  which  we 
have  been  contemplating,  as  a  whole,  ask  the  questinn, 
why  Ood  gave  up  his  saints  to  suffer  so  long  and  W 
severely  ?  The  question  is  a  delicate  one,  and  if  ai 
swered  at  all,  should  be  answered  with  humility  at 
caution.  We  know  httle  of  God's  reasons.  We  wt 
the  immediate  or  proximate  causes,  and  that  those  it 
le^ed  by  Boman  Catholics,  in  the  present  case,  are  not 
the  real  ones.  One  party  said  that  it  proceeded  fino 
the  king's  zeal  for  the  truth.  This  is  notoiioosly  fiilK. 
and  would  be  no  vindication  though  it  were  true.  To  W 
the  language  of  Bayle  regarding  persecution  in  general 
it  is  nothing  "  but  ferocity,  rage,  brutal  passion,  amU- 
tion,  and  principles  of  a  similar  nature."  In  short,  it  il 
hatred  to  the  holy  Gospel  of  Christ.  As  regards  Looil 
XIV.,  probably  the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  one  of  bil 
ministers,  described  the  animating  motive  pretty  scou- 
rately,  when  he  ascribed  it  to  royal  pride  and  self-vfill. 
"  It  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  such  as  refuse  to  con- 
form to  hif  religion,  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour."  Voltwre  confesses  that  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  court  at  the  period  was,  "  that  every  thing  cn^t 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  Louis  XIV."  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  instrumental,  what  was  the  tjiciiul 
and  procuring  cause  of  so  much  woe  ^  It  must  if  t 
sought  for  in  the  character  of  the  sufferers.  While  God  | 
has  wise  and  gracious  reasons  for  every  step  which  ht 
tabes  in  the  treatment  of  his  own  people, — while  He 


V  to  do  tliem  good  by  every  ttrohe  iriudi  he  in- 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  tliat  error  or  sin  of  some 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  afflictive  discipline, 
t  wag  the  evil  which  pfnvoked  in  the  French  Re- 
sd  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  comparative  quiet 
h,  Eis  a  Church,  they  enjoyed  during  a  consideiable 
of  the  reign  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  lulled  them,  as 
e  at  an  after-d:iy  lulled  a  greater  body — almost  all 
li^ateatant  Churches  of  Chri8ten<lom — into  a  state 
Becurity  or  spiritual  carelessness.  Men  vvho 
active  in  days  of  trial,  became  relaxed  in  days  of 
Krity.  Then  there  must  have  been  a  want  of  cor- 
scriptural  principle  on  the  part  of  many  of  them. 
Kumber  of  years  before  the  Revocation,  not  a  few 
Isters — in  the  course  of  a  year  sometimes  as  many 
10 — recanted  their  Protestantism,  and  went  over  to 
Clmrch  of  Rome,  moved  by  such  arguments  as  the 
bine  of  "  apostolic  succession"  supplies.  Very  many 
be  people  enUsted,  at  the  same  time,  as  soldiers  in  the 
«B  of  Louis,  though  it  was  notorious  that  his  object 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  power  of  France,  in  order 
ir  to  cripple  the  Protestantism  of  Europe.  There 
t  hare  been  something  very  defective,  in  point  of 
laple,  which  allowed  Protestants  to  choose  a  profes- 
,  which  not  only  might  bring  them  into  deadly  war 
.  L  brother  Protestants,  but  which  raised  up  a  power 
'libe  express  purpose  of  crushing  their  cause  through- 
i'the  world.  IVorst  of  all,  the  entire  Church  seems 
a  been  culpable  in  the  low  ground  which  it  took 
dealings  with  the  Stal«,  contenting  itself  with 
ing  for  mere  freedom  of  worship  for  its  members,  in- 
1  of  holding  out  before  the  nation  the  supremacy  of 
at  as  King  of  nations,  as  well  as  King  of  the  Church, 
calling  upon  men  to  acknowledge  Christ,  by  re- 
nding the  countenance  of  idolatry,  and  recognising 
WDrahip  of  the  true  God.  The  ground  occupied  by 
'^oich  Protestants,  however  excellent  very  many  of 
ministeTS  and  people  were,  was  comparatively  timid 
■"  ■       They  asked  peace  and  protection  for  them- 
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selTes,  which  was  all  proper;  Lnt^ 
asked  more:  they  Ehonld  have  pleaded  for  the  honoui 
of  Christ.  This  was  the  ground  which,  under  the  gnid- 
anee  of  the  illustrious  Knox,  was  occupied  by  the  Pni- 
testiUtts  of  >Scotland ;  and  doubtless  they  conquered  is 
this  sign.  High  principle  is  always  at  one  with  tni* 
snfety.  If  the  Church  honours  Christ,  He  will  honour 
the  Church  in  return.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
narrow  and  timid  yiewa  to  which  I  have  alluded  fonnwl 
some  of  the  reasons  why  God  visited  his  people  with  ibf 
rod.  He  would  teach  a  holder  contidence  in  hinseir 
;rad  in  his  Son ;  and  probably,  had  the  French  Chureli 
possessed  such  a  counsellor  as  Knos,  she  would  Law 
pursued  that  course. 


KNOWLEDGE,  DISSOCIATED  FROM  TRUE  RELIGIOK,  CB 
I.Y  UHABLE  TO  PBCTENT  OB  NELTTRALIZB  THE  SF 

OF  i-BttsEcnrioN  exemplified  in  the  keion  op  wee 


Lookii^  over  the  long  and  bloody  liiatory  of  pentcv- 
tion  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  und  rtnun- 
bering  that  a  chief  part  of  it  occurred,  not  in  a  daiku^ 
barbarous  age  and  country,  but  in  the  heart  of  Eoni" 
in  the  I7tU  century, — during  the  reign  of  LouJb  3! 
(celebrated  as  the  Augustan  age  of  t'rench  literaton  _ 
is  impossible  not  to  ask  tlie  question,  Is  there  BtlfM 
nectioD,  and  if  so,  what  connection,  between  knoili 
and  persecution  ?     It  seems  strange  that  them  a 
coexist  in  the  same  place  and  time.     Many  ii 
the  persecution  of  others  for  their  religious  i  , 
the  mere  effect  of  ignorance  and  barbariBm,  a 
were  these  removed  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  h 
tinement,  so  hatettil  a  crime  would  speedily  ataai_ 
but  the  case  of  France  and  other  quarters  show 
Jiersecutton  is  founded  more  deeply, — u 
ranee  or  harliarity,  but  \n  \.W  nct-j  ksm 
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man.  The  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  experience 
of  its  inexpediency,  may  restrain  it,  or  mitigate  its  fea- 
tures ;  bnt  it  is  the  spirit  of  all  by  nature.  It  is  only 
trae  religion  which  can  dispel  it ;  and  even  the  faithfiil 
servants  of  God,  from  various  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, may  long  remain  under  its  influence,  in  spite  of 
their  better  principles.  Its  essence  consists  in  hatred  to 
Ae  Gospel  of  Christ.  Other  things — systems  philoso- 
phical or  religious — may  be  persecuted ;  but  this  is  acci- 
dental. The  hatred  and  accompanying  persecution  of 
the  Grospel  of  free  salvation,  and  its  adherents,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  the  natural  man. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  were  many  learned 
men — ^much  literature — ^no  small  general  knowledge  and 
refinement  in  France  during  the  persecuting  times  which 
we  have  been  surveying.  Any  one  who  has  read  the 
Memoirs  of  Huet,  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Avranches — Memoirs  which  stretch  over  a  period  of 
nearly  90  years — ^must  be  persuaded  of  this.  Not  a  little 
of  the  literature  and  learning  might  be  trifling  or  useless. 
There  may  have  been  much  poetry,  which  has  perished 
—elaborate  editing  of  ancient  authors,  who  did  not  de- 
serve such  care — ^large  attainments  in  history  and  anti- 
quities, which  were  of  no  great  value — oriental  acquisi- 
tions, which  were  not  applied  to  any  important  purpose  ; 
but  after  making  every  deduction,  hundreds  of  names 
could  be  referred  to  in  most  departments  of  literature 
and  science,  ancient  and  modem,  which  are  highly  cre- 
ditable. The  Jesuits  then  flourished,  many  of  whom 
were  eminent  for  classical  and  other  attainments.  The 
French  Academy,  too,  was  founded,  and  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  France  are  to  be  found  in  the  age 
when  the  Protestants  were  most  severely  persecuted. 

The  question  presents  itself,  how  did  these  enlightened 
men — men  of  large  and  capacious  minds — of  great  learn- 
ing— ^familiar  with  the  past  experience  of  the  vf  ot\3l^ — 
hoTF  did  tbejr  feel  and  act  toward   the  injutei.  «sv3l 
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oppressed  Protestants  of  their  own  land?  Did  ihej 
combine  together  to  defend  and  yindicate  their  caiue  ? 
As  patriots,  as  friends  of  humanity,  as  men  of  know- 
ledge and  refinement,  the j  were  called  to  this  couTBe,' 
they  could  not  have  found  a  finer  field  for  the  duphy 
of  their  talents,  energies,  and  sympathies.  It  was  k 
superior  to  that  on  which  they  expended  so  much  cave 
and  labour ;  and  doubtless  their  influence,  even  on  Ae 
highest  councils  of  royalty,  would  have  beoi  very  pow* 
fuf.  But  to  the  disgrace  of  mere  literature  and  numaa 
knowledge,  the  learned  and  ciyilized  classes  of  FVbbob 
did  nothing,  and  attempted  to  do  nothing,  to  axrest  As 
hand  of  oppression  and  violence  upon  their  own  brethzen. 
They  were  utterly  inefficient  and  powerless  for  gooi 
They  were  not  only,  like  too  many  literati,  ignorant  of 
true  religion,  and  so  full  of  mean  jealousies,  and  ton 
with  petit  quarrels  among  themselves ;  but,  while  vanDt* 
ing  of  their  civilization  and  philanthropy,  they  alloind 
the  most  shocking  barbarities  and  bloody  persecatioH 
to  go  fonvard  for  years,  under  their  very  eyes,  unchal- 
lenged and  unrestrained  :  nay,  many  of  uem  went  Cfur^ 
for  miserable  mercenary  bribes,  to  the  side  of  the  royal 
oppressor.  Louis,  who  has  been  so  much  lauded  ai 
the  disinterested  patron  of  learning  and  art,  was  moi* 
partial  and  exclusive  in  his  favours.  No  Protestant) 
however  largely  endowed  with  talent,  however  acoom- 
plished  in  the  walks  of  literature,  had  any  prospect  of 
success  in  his  calling  as  a  man  of  science  or  literatoRi 
imless  he  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  only  mode  of  passing  a  peaceful  and  xuan^ 
pected  life.  Hence  the  number  of  Protestants  of  htaKJ 
taste  and  acquirement,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  ittp 
of  Louis,  externally  at  least,  professed  themselves  of  w 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  While  in  Huet's  Memoin 
we  read  of  only  one  Papist  becoming  a  Protestant,  I^ 
fevre,  subsequently  a  professor  at  the  Protestant  Oollip 
of  Saumur,  and  no  great  credit  to  the  body,  we  read  of 
very  many  Protestants,  for  the  sake  of  literary  encoor- 
^ement,  becoming  apostates.    The  bishop's  own  frthcr 
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oBe;  the  Duke  of  Montaaner  Another;  Frratanier, 
bribed  to  become  hia  flattering  hintoriographer, 
__iotheT  ;  beside  many  othere.  This  was  disgracefiil  both 
»  the  king  and  to  those  whom  he  thus  prevailed  upon 
abandon  the  religion  of  theirfathers.  What  a  contrast 
ere  they  to  those  laithfiil  Protestant  ministers  who 
ere  as  well  educated — as  eminent  in  their  literary 
nes  and  talents  as  they,  and  yet  preferred  not  only  to 
nr  ihe  frown  of  royal  aiscourageinent,  but  the  pressure 
''royal  persecution,  sooner  than  sacrifice  their  lehgious 
nndples  !  What  a  contrast  is  piety  in  its  operation  to 
ere  literatnre  ! 

This   brings  me  to   notice,  that  the  conduct  of  the 

jterary  men  of  France,  in  reference  to  the  Protestant 

Persecution,  was  the  more  inexcusable,  yea  reprehensible, 

gasmuch  as  the  parties  who  were  oppressed  were  not  a 

Ifnall  or  contemptible  body  of  ignorant  rustics.     Even 

.t  would  be  no  apology  for  indifierence  to  cruelty. 

t  it  is  well  known  that  the  Protestants  formed  a  large 

id  influential  body.     A  remonstrance  to  Pope  Pius  IV., 

the  part  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1565,  spoke  of  them  in 

jh  langu^e  as  the  following ;  and  there  is  no  reason 

belieTe  that  they  had  Tery  seriously  fallen  off  in  num- 

)  or  character  in  the  time  of  Louis : — 

'  A.  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom  is  separated  from  the 

imunion  of  the  Church,  which  fourth  part  consists  of 

.tUhommea  (raen  of  noble  blood),  men  ofletturs,  chief 

gesses  in  cities,  and  such  of  the  common  people  as 

ive  Been  most  of  the  world,  and  ore  practised  in  arms ; 

diat  the  said  separated  persons  have  no  lack  of  force, 

iving  among  them  an  infinity  number  of gimtHkommes, 

\  many  old  soldiers  of  long  experience  in  war.  Neither 

they  lack  good  council,  having  among  them  three 

■ftof  theraen  of  letters.     Neitherdo  they  lack  money, 

ariiig  among  litem  a  great  part  of  the  good  wealthy 

milies,  both  of  the  nobility  and  the  tirr  etat"  &c," 

And  with  r^ard  to  literature,  the  reformed,  both  in 

m  iFtifk  on  the  Supprcul^n  tA  ^e  "^(fni^ 
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France  and  in  other  countries  at  that  time,  were  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  and  attainments.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  they  were  far  superior  in  these  re8pe<^ 
to  their  Popish  hrethren.  Even  from  the  Memoirs  a 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  who  was  strongly  prejudicei 
against  the  Protestants,  it  is  apparent  that  they  had  their 
full  share  of  men  of  talent  and  learning  at  the  veir  tine 
they  were  the  victims  of  the  king^s  manifold  oppressioiA 
Samuel  Bochart  was  the  Protestant  and  Preshyterian 
minister  of  Caen,  which  was  noted  at  once  for  its  Cal- 
vinism and  its  love  of  literature.  Alexander  Moms  was 
minister  at  Paris,  and  nohly  adhered  to  his  Protestant 
principles  and  professions,  in  spite  of  the  offers  of  royil 
bribery.  Blondel  was  a  learned  Protestant  minister, 
and  so  was  Stephen  le  Moine  and  Stephen  Morin — ^the 
latter  of  whom  had  to  flee  at  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict,  and  leave  his  children  a  prey  to  Popery.  Benoit, 
who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Revocation,  was  a  learned 
refugee  minister.  Tavemier,  the  celebrated  traveller,  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  the  French  Reformed :  so  did 
jVTadame  Dacicr,  so  eminent  for  her  classical  attainments^ 
that  she  edited  some  of  the  Delphin  editions  of  the 
classics,  for  the  use  of  the  king's  son  ;  and  yet  she  could 
not  escape  the  royal  displeasure  for  her  Protestantism. 
Madame  Tiliac,  noted  for  her  attainments  in  oriental 
literature,  belonged  to  the  same  body.  Many  names 
might  be  added  to  those, — such  as  Rapin,  the  author  of 
the  History  of  England,  an  elaborate  work.  Cameron, 
who  acquired  so  great  fame  by  his  Prelections  on  the 
Xew  Testament,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  the  most 
learned  men  of  Europe,  and  of  whom  a  modem  critic 
(Dr  Pye  Smith)  says  that  he  often  anticipates,  in  bibli- 
etil  criticism,  the  Remarks  of  later  and  more  celebrated 
writers.  Basnage,  of  whom  Voltaire  said  that  he  iras 
litter  to  be  a  minister  of  State  than  a  minister  of  a  parish, 
well  known  for  his  acquisitions  in  Church  history. 
Tj' Enfant,  celebrated  for  his  attainments  in  the  same 
line  of  study,  and  of  whom  Voltaire  said  that  he  had 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  spread  the  knowledge 
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of  the  energy  and  beauties  of  the  French  language  to  the 
extremities  of  Germany.    Saurin  and  Superville,  eminent 
as  pulpit  orators  and  men  of  learning ;  besides  many  who 
have  been  already  quoted.     Most  of  those  here  noticed 
are  mentioned  in  die  literary  Memoirs  of  the  Popish 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  and  are  spoken  of  with  honour. 
Were  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  learned  men  belonging 
to  other  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Continent  about  the 
same  period,  it  were  easy  to  draw  together  a  long  and 
impressive  array.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Presbyterian 
Holland,   with   its   ministers,   was   a  great   centre   of 
learning  in  the  17th  century,  and  can  produce  in  the 
course  of  her  history,  names  of  learned  men  which  no 
Popish  or  Prelatical  Church  ever  surpassed.     I  merely 
mention  Salmasius  or  Saumaize,  who  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  Charles  I. 
against  the  republican  Milton ;  Scaliger,  Golius,  eminent 
in  Arabic  and  Chinese  literature ;  Ileinsius,  Spanheim, 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden ;  Leclerc  of  Amsterdam ; 
Madame  Shurman,  of  unrivalled  attainments,  which  seem 
to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  true  religion ; 
Mark,  Glass,  Vitringa,  AVitsius,  Stock,  Moestricht,  Re- 
land,  Lampe,  Vantil,  De  Moor,  Venema,  Wetstein.  The 
portraits  of  the  professors  of  the  different  chairs,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day,  still  shown 
in  the  University  of  Leyden,   and  which  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing, — exhibit,  it  is  believed,  a  com- 
bination of  talent  and  acquirement  which  no  Christian 
Church  can  exceed.     As  to  the  universities  among  the 
Reformed,  Dr  Douglas,  professor  of  divinity  at  Aber- 
deen  in    1647,  gives  the   following  numbers  at  that 
date : — In  Upper  Germany,  1 9 ;  in  Switzerland,  4 ;  in 
Holland,  6;  besides  other  illustrious  schools,  as  Am- 
sterdam,   Middleburgh,    &c.,   &c.      In   Denmark   and 
Sweden,  2 ;  in  Prussia,  3 ;  in  France,  8 ;  in  England, 
2  ;  and  in  Scotland,  4 ;  making  in  all,  48  universities, — 
a  highly  credital)le  number,  and,  doubtless,  the  fountain- 
heads  of  much  literature  and  learning,  and,  at  tJaaX.  ^"a:^  .> 
aihso  Bound  religion.     But  I  must  not  enter  uifoiv  \Itkfc^fc 


pekite.  It  IB  abimdimtly  obvious,  that  the  nefonBed-in 
France,  and  their  brethren  in  neighbouring  lands,  could 
boast  of  their  full  proportion  of  literary  and  learned  mea; 
and  yet,  that  when  they  were  long  and  grievously  op' 
pressed,  the  literary  men  of  France,  in  their  most  golden 
a^,  showed  them  no  sympathy,  held  out  to  them  no 
support;  nay,  Naude,  a  man  of  literature,  and  who  is 
described  as  candid  and  without  prejudice,  vindicated 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew !  What,  then,  are  we 
to  think  of  mere  human  learning,  as  distinguished  Irom 
that  which  is  divine  ?  Are  we  not  compelled  to  con- 
clude, that  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  the  indivi^ 
dual  possessors,  it  is  of  little  use  to  others, — to  society  at 
large, — when  it  is  unable  to  prevent  or  check  the  mast 
crying  and  atrocious  crimes;  and  does  such  an  expe- 
rience not  serve  to  drive  na  the  more  to  that  revealed 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  will  of  God,  which  cor- 
rects the  most  serious  evils,  whether  afi^ting  individuals 
or  society,  and  blesses  both- — with  a  harmony  and  love 
which  are  the  foretaste  of  heaven  ?  But  the  French 
hterati  not  only  did  nothing  for  the  persecuted  Pcote«< 
tants,  though  they  bad  such  strong  claims  on  thdr 
sympathy, — they  yielded  the  most  tnlsome  and  mean- 
spirited  flattery  to  their  persecutor.  This  was  the  cry- 
ing, the  universal  vice  of  the  literature  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XrV.  He  was  worshipped  by  all  classes  of  lite- 
rary men  as  a  demi-god.  Pan^yrics  in  poetiy  and 
prose  seem  to  hare  been  the  standing  topics  of  the  tinu. 
Even  the  Academy  bowed  to  this  ignoble  employment  j 
and  not  satisfied  with  all  the  praise  which  his  cout 
men  at  home  could  offer,  the  miserable  monaich 
sioned  foreigners  to  extend  the  degrading  SatUiTy. 
of  the  Frencli  sycophants,  such  as  Boileau,  felt  lib 
miliation — the  loss  of  liberty  to  which  they  auh 
for  a  pension,  and  confessed  it ;  but  the  great  b 
them  seem  to  have  gloried  in  their  shame.  As  a  « 
return  for  such  meanness — for  such  a  perversion.  «1 
powers  and  attainments  with  wbich  God  had  I 
tbeia — the  roya\  peiaccutoT  gaxt  ftwttu,  -ierj  \>:aa&lii)i 
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•fiir  dl  their  obsequiousness.      The  ^atest  annual  sum 

for  pensions  never  exceeded  100,000  livres — a,  sum  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  he  shamf^leEsly  expended  on 
personal  profligaey;  and  even  this  sum  was  always  the 
fint  to  he  cut  down  on  any  real  or  supposed  emergency ; 
and  yet  men  treated  in  this  way  were  the  men  who 
worahipped  Louis,  or  at  least  his  purse,  and  were  so  am- 
bitious and  Tttin-glorious,  as  to  propose  to  make  the 
French  language  universal !  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  king  expended  2(10,000  Uvres  in  procuriajr  Delpbin 
editions  of  the  classics,  62  in  number,  for  facilitating 
the  classical  education  of  bis  son,  the  Dauphin;  but 
such  was  his  jealousy  of  freedom,  that  Lucan,  it  free- 
irited  classic,  was  not  translated,  like  the  others.  What 
ilure  here  also  in  literary  views !     The  Dauphin,  in 

Site  of  all  the  ptdns  bestowed  upon  him  by  Bossuet  and 
uet,  turned  out  miserably  ignorant,  and  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  read  any  thing ; — like  the  son  of 
Chesterfield,  who  received  no  training  in  religion  or 
morality,  but  in  the  rules  of  mere  conventional  polite- 
ness, and  who,  instead  of  proving  a  well-bred  man,  was 
noted  as  utterly  unmannerly.  What  a  view  does  all  this 
give  us  of  the  vanity  and  meanness  of  an  irreUgious 
literature !  Tried  by  a  Christian  standard,  few  pictures 
are  more  melancholy  than  Johnson's  Lives  of  [be  Poets. 
.Moat  of  them,  alas !  built  on  tbe  sand.  How  striking  the 
contrast  between  theFrenchliterali,  doing  nothing  for  tbe 
persecuted — praising  tbe  persecutor  for  a  wretched  mer- 
eenaiT  return,— the  great  body  of  them  miserable  while 
they  Hved,  and  now  forgotten, — ^and  the  faithful  ftienda 
of  religious  and  well-principled  knowledge,  who  ranged 
tbemselveB  on  the  «de  of  the  sufTering,  were  themselves 
<part  of  tbe  sulfercrs,  who,  amid  poverty  and  royal  frowns, 
>per8evered  in  cultivating  sound  learning  and  dillusing 
litB  bleasings ;  and,  through  their  ministry,  better  pre- 
pared the  Protestant  people  to  withstand  tbe  consuming 
iviolence  of  persecution.  liow  noble  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  similar  men  in  Scotland  !  Persecuting ■nwraMdoft 
lao/ have  ihroured  them  with  no  eucoutagem.eTi\,.    ""    " 
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may  have  harassed  and  wearied  them.     The  snfixsreiB 
may  have  had  to  struggle  with  severe  poverty, — ^influen- 
tial parties,  even  Universities,  may  have  sided  with  the 
oppressor ;  but  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  principles 
ot"  the  Word  of  God, — ^they  made  learning  and  literature 
subsernont  to  religion  and  the  spiritual  good  of  men ;  and 
when  the  storm  of  persecution  ^vas  over,  they  had  their 
reward.     The  names  of  Melville,  and  Henderson,  and 
Carstares,  and  many  others,  are  honoured  now;  and  even 
sliould  this  act  of  justice  be  denied  them,  they  themselves 
shall  have  their  reward  hereafter.    Yea,  long  ere  this,  we 
may  be  sure,  as  Christian  men,  they  are  reaping  its  enjoy- 
mont  in  the  heavenly  world. 

From  the  views  which  have  been  presented,  we  may 
see  how  utterly  insufficient  mere  secular  knowledge  is, 
whatever  its  form,  to  prevent  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion. It  cannot  make  the  possessor  truly  happy  in  his 
own  mind.  It  cannot  eradicate  his  native  hatred  to  the 
Gospel,  nor  check  and  destroy  its  manifestations  in 
others.  If  so  liu-ge  a  part  of  the  literary  and  learned 
classes  of  France,  far  from  being  on  the  side  of  the 
suffering,  were  on  the  side  of  the  persecutor,  at  least, 
did  nothing  to  restrain  persecution,  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  secular  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  ages 
will  be  more  eiFcctive  ?  If  France  failed  in  its  Ausnistan 
period,  when  is  any  other  land  to  succeed  ?  The  truth  is, 
as  we  Jiave  already  hinted,  the  hatred  of  the  Gosp^ 
and  the  persecution  of  its  adherents,  are  founded  in  the 
verv  nature  of  the  unrenewed  man, — a  favourable  conibi- 
nation  of  circumstances  may  restrain,  but  cannot  eradicate 
them.  It  is  only  tlio  love  of  the  Gospel  in  the  heart,— in 
other  words,  true  religion,  which  can  dispossess  the  soul 
of  a  persecuting  spirit ;  and  it  is  only  that  deep  love  to 
man  which  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  inspires,  which  can 
lead  us  suitably  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others,  and,  while  we  hate  the  error  or  superstition  whi<?h 
enthrals  the  soul,  cherish  the  tendcrest  compassion  v>i 
the  soul  which  is  enthralled.     So  far,  then,  from  deep 

"S  of  religion — as  many  philosophers  have  imagined 
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•^leading  to  imcharitableness  and  persecution ;  if  these 
Tier's  are  the  liews  of  the  true  religion,  they  will  be 
found  to  conduct  to  the  very  opposite  result.  To  all 
its  other  honours,  Christianity  adds  that  of  being  the 
first  successfully  to  inculcate  true  toleration  to  those 
vho  differ  from  us  in  religious  sentiment,  whether  more 
or  less  seriously.  Philosophy,  reason,  extensive  expe- 
lience  ivould  iam  appropriate  the  honour  to  themselves ; 
but  the  history  of  tlie  suffering  French  IVotestants  repu- 
diates the  claim,  and  makes  over  the  title  to  the  living 
GospeL  A  lesson  which,  of  all  others,  seems  most 
within  the  reach  of  human  wisdom,  can  be  taught  and 
learned  effectually  only  by  the  Revelation  of  heaven.  The 
best  instructions  for  time,  it  will  be  found,  must  ever  l)e 
learned  in  the  school  wliich  is  to  prepare  for  eternity. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND,  FROM  1660  TO  1688. 

Most  melancholy  as  is  the  picture  of  the  Chureh  of 
Prance  which  has  just  been  presented,  it  is  not  more 
*lark  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
during  the  same  sad  years.  I  broke  off  my  last  notices 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  the  close  of  the  C*onimon- 
}vealth.  Cromwell's  rule  in  Scotland  had  been  a  rule  of 
^tx)n.  It  might  be  said  to  be  a  military  desi)otism  ;  but 
tliough  the  General  Assembly  luul  been  forbidden  to 
^leet,  and  there  had  been  other  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ences, there  wiis  no  such  persecution  of  the  Church  as 
^lisgraced  the  reign  of  previous  monarchs;  and,  more- 
over, the  English  judges  whom  Cromwell  sent  down, 
«tdministered  justice  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of 
"the  people  than  the  native  judges.  Coming  from  a  dis- 
tance and  a  larger  country,  they  were  not  o]>en  to  the 
^ame  prejudices  and  local  feelings  which  iiilkunced  men 
V)om  and  bred  in  so  small  a  temtory  as  Scotland.  Hence 
they  settled  a  nmltitude  of  ciiscs  which  had  accunmlated 
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in  hundreds,  some  of  them  of  1 0  and  20  yean'  ttaaHia^, 

and  BO  diffused  confidence  throughout  the  country.  1 
am  Dot  called  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  charao' 
ter  of  Cromwell.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  as  deteit- 
able  a  hypocrite  aa  many  are  dispoaed  to  imagine,  hie  veiy 
hypocrisy  ia  a  testimony  to  the  strong  and  ividely  difiiised 
religious  spirit  of  the  times,  lie  saw  no  other  nay  to 
power  tlian  hy  assuming  the  prevailing  religious  senti- 
ment ;  but  whaterer  may  have  heen  his  personal  char- 
acter, it  cannot  be  denied  that  hia  court  was  a  model  of 
moral  propriety, — that  he  was  the  patron  of  most  able 
men. — ■Milton,  Blake,  Owen,  &c., — that  he  was  the  en- 
couiager  of  learning,  making  a.  present  of  valuable  oii' 
ental  M8S.  to  the  Umrersity  of  Oxford, — and  granting 
permission  for  the  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  Wal- 
ton's Polygiott  to  pass  free  ;  above  all,  that  he  was  the 
defender  of  the  interests  of  Protestantism  throughout  the 
world.  The  Rev.  Dr  Croly,  Rector  of  St  Stephen'i, 
London,  has  well  said  in  his  preface  to  his  New  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse,  "  Whatever  was  in  the  | 
heart  of  the  Protector,  the  declared  policy  of  his  govern-  I 
ment  was  Protestantism.  Uis  treasures  and  his  armi 
were  openly  devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  France,  , 
and  Italy,  and  throughout  the  world.  He  was  the  fint 
who  raised  a  public  fimd  for  the  relief  of  the  VaudM 
churches.  He  sternly  repelled  the  advances  wbidi 
Popery  made  to  seduce  him  into  the  path  of  the  bin 
king.  England  was  instantly  lifted  on  her  feet  as  bT 
miracle, — ail  her  battles  were  victories, — France  aw 
Spain  bowed  before  her, — all  her  adventures  were  coo- 
quests, — she  laid  the  foundation  of  her  colonial  empirei 
and  extended  that  still  more  illustrious  commerdal  em- 
pire to  which  the  only  limits  in  either  space  or  time  nuf 
be  those  of  mankind.  She  rapidly  became  the  most 
conspicuous  power  in  Europe,"  &c.  But  the  reign  of 
Cromwell  is  at  an  end,  and  now  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  to  prepare  for  new  trials, — among  the  severest  pe^ 
haps  which  a  Christian  Church  was  ever  called  upon  W 
sustain.     Though  the  power  of  the  Church  had  been 
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Donradeiablf  weakened  by  the  sad  dirisions  which  pre> 
Tailed  amon^  the  clei^,  under  the  names  of  Reaolu- 
tioners  and  Protestera,---di¥isiona  which,  to  Cromwell, 
)  said,  were  worth  20,(l0(»  anned  men;  still,  the 
minaters  were  rery  powerful,  as  powerfiil  almost  us  any 
^eats  «f  the  Chinch  of  fiome  are  now.  And  what  was 
the  source  of  their  power?  Not  the  power  of  supersti- 
tion, but  of  the  attachment  which  resillis  irom  the  faith- 
fiil  discharge  of  ministerial  and  Christian  duty.  In  other 
words,  the  power  was  of  the  most  honourable  kind.  The 
people  felt  that  they  had  received  the  most  important 
iMtiefits  from  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  their  pastors ; 
and  could  not  fail  to  respect,  and  love,  and  serve  them 
"n  erery  possible  way.  But  the  great  Adversaiy  of  God 
land  of  man  had  been  sorely  provoked  (vith  the  progress 
and  triumph  of  true  religion  during  the  last  20  years. 
He  grudged  the  many  souls  who  were  in  that  period 
leathered  into  the  granary  of  heaven  ;  and  worldly  men 
hated  the  restraints  and  discipline  of  a  Christian  and 
Presbyterian  Church.  So  long  as  evangelical  religion  is 
g;te&tly  in  the  minority  in  any  country,  the  irrehgious 
can  bear  it;  but  when  it  rises  into  the  majority,  and 
crosses  their  path  as  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance, 
or  any  other  important  part  of  Church  discipline,  they 
cannot  tolerate  it,  and  so  endeavour  to  hem  it  into  a 
}  restrain  it  by  persecution.  It  is  popular 
■when  it  is  weak :  it  is  hateful  when  it  is  strong.  There 
■re  not  a  iewfactsin  thehistory  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  countenance  this  explanation, — and  the  experi- 
pate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  middle  of  the  17tb 
century,  is  one  of  them.  God,  too,  would  try  tbe  faith 
«nd  patience  of  bis  saints  more  severely  than  they  bad 
yet  bcfffl  tested.  The  keen  dissensions  which  prevailed 
among  his  ministering  servants  indicated  a  proud  spirit, 
which  needed  to  be  bumbled ;  while  suffering  is  one  of 
the  means  of  melting  into  one  those  who  may  have  been 
long  asunder.  Hence  persecution  received  its  commis- 
sion, and  most  unmercifiil  waa  its  progress ;  \i\rt  \t  \a.ii^(* 
lessons  irbich  it  would  have  been  difficuU  o\\ieTw"vBft 
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convey.     I  can  only  refer  to  a  few  leading  outlmes  of  the 
history. 

The  Scottish  people,  wearied  with  the  usurpatioiL  of 
Cromwell,   and  feeling   themselyes  committed  to  the- 
royal  family  by  the  covenant  which  they  had  sworn, 
;uid  Charles  II.  having  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
taken  that  engagement,  and  pledged  himself,  as  thej 
tliought,  to  future  justice,  and  honour  his  restoiation, 
was  welcomed  with  the  most  cordial  and  universal  joy. 
A  party  of  Anabaptists  collected  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  king — ^being 
opposed  in  principle  to  monarchy — ^but  they  were  easily 
crushed,  and  all  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  the  : 
demonstration   of   their  attachment  to  the  recov^ed  i 
prince.     The  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  entered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  their  books : — "  The  Presbytery 
being  sensible  of  the  great  mercy  of  God  to>vards  theie  • 
lands,  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  the  usurper  s  tyranny  . 
and  oppression  off  the  neck  of  his  people  in  these  king- 
doms, and  restoring  to  us  our  rightful  dread  Sovereign, 
and  his  Majesty's  lawful  government,  and  being  very  . 
willing  to  evidence  and  testify  on  every  occasion  their 
loyalty  and  cordial  affection  which  they,  with  the  people 
of  God,  have  always  borne  towards  his  Majesty's  person 
and  government,  and  the  persoit  and  government  of  his  . 
royal  predecessor,  hath  appointed  that  every  minister  of 
this  Presbytery  shall,  next  Lord's  day,  warn  the  people 
to  be  assembled  solemnly  on  the  29tli  of  May,  for  hear- 
ing sermon,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  restoring,  in  great 
mercy,  our  king  to  his  just  right,  and  for  praying  fbr  i 
blessings  to  his  person  and  government,  and  that  he  may 
be  more  and  more  fitted  to  be  a  blessed  instrument  fbr 
preserving  and  promoting  the  truth  of  religion  in  dieae 
lands ;  and  withal,  that  they  do  prudently  inform  their 
several  people  that  the  observation  of  such  days  for  com-  ., 
memoration  of  such  a  singular  mercy,  doth  not  impart 
any  holiness  to  the  day,  such  as  God  himself  hath  put 
upon  the  Sabbath  day,  whicli  none  but  God  himself  can 
put  upon  any  day."     This  is  an  excellent  appointment. 
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mdicating  at  once  enlightened  loyalty  and  religion  ;  and 
similar  appointments  seem  to  have  been  universal.  The 
Presbytery  of  Cupar,  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  delivering 
the  kmg  without  blood,  in  such  an  unexpected  manner, 
resolve  to  hold  a  day,  with  as  great  thankfulness,  joy, 
and  ^adness,  "  as  can  possibly  be." 

Surely  a  people  so  loyal,  confiding,  and  religious,  de- 
served well  at  a  monarch's  hand  !  They  were  not  unrea- 
sonable or  impracticable.  But,  alas !  scarcely  is  Charles 
seated  on  the  throne,  before,  like  a  thorough  Papist — 
which  he  truly  was— he  violated  all  his  oaths,  and  pro- 
ceeded, by  the  most  violent  means,  to  overthrow  the  Pres- 
byterian EstabHshment  which  he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 
wre  the  year  was  out,  that  Establishment  might  virtually 
be  said  to  be  at  an  end.  In  reading  the  history,  one  is 
stmck  with  the  rapidity  of  the  change.  The  joy  of  the 
Restoration  seems  to  have  intoxicated  and  blinded  the 
people.  Surely  the  result  shows  the  power  which  wicked 
men,  at  least  for  a  season,  may  wield  without  restraint, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  national  patriotism  be  ever 
kept  aUve  and  enlightened.  We  are  ready  to  ask,  where 
are  the  men  who,  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  were  banded 
together  as  one  man  by  their  Solemn  League,  and  who 
determined  the  fate  of  England  ?  The  answer  is,  very 
many  of  them  had  left  this  earthly  scene  of  warfare,  and 
their  spirit  was  not  fully  inherited  by  their  sons.  Not 
a  few  of  the  gentry  did  not  remain  faithful  like  the  mi- 
nisters ;  and  above  all,  there  was  no  civil  war,  as  before, 
to  divide  the  forces  of  the  king  and  country.  Scotland 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  English  power  alone,  and  tliis 
was  too  heavy  for  her,  especially  after  past  and  severe 
losses.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  adverse  circumstances^ 
and  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  which  they  created,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  the  same 
resistance  in  the  days  of  the  son  as  of  the  father — against 
Charles  II.  as  Charles  I.  The  leading  agents  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church,  and  the  persecution  of  its 
ministers  and  members,  were,  in  point  of  c\i«WLC\.et.> 
wortbf  of  the  mission  on  which  they  were  em^Yo^ei*. 

X 


While  diey  beJonged   to  a  party   which  boaMed'  vl 

its  chivalry  and  honour,  they  were  noted  for  the  basest 
teeacheiy  and  faUehond,  and  the  meanest  ayarice, — 
for  practices  of  which  the  poorest  Covenanter  would 
hare  been  ashamed.  They  gloried  In  wickedness  and 
debauchery,  impressively  prochuming  what  were  the 
real  grounds  of  their  hatred  «to  a  Presbyterian  Chriatian 
Church,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible.  It  may  he 
safely  said,  that  there  ia  no  hatred  of  the  light  so  great, 
as  that  which  proceeds  iVom  the  consciousness  that  the 
deeds  are  evil,  and  cannot  stand  its  scrutiny. 

The  steps  taken  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  with  it,  of  evangeUcal  religion,  were  as 
rapid  and  comprehensive  as  they  were  unprincipled  and 
violent.  The  Scottish  Parhament,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared to  the  hands  of  the  king,  met  in  the  beginning 
of  IGfil,  with  Middleton,  as  royal  commissioner,  at  it« 
head.  Tlie  first  measure  was  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  involved  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  ecclesins- 
lical  as  well  as  civil  causes ;  in  other  words,  whidi 
struck  at  the  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Presbj^rian  Church.  The  nest  him- 
suie  was  the  Act  Rescissory,  which  at  one  blow  cancelled 
all  the  excellent  reformation  legislation  of  the  prerioun 
SO  years.  The  step  which  followed  placed  the  external 
policy  and  government  of  the  Church  among  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  Crown ;  and,  as  a  very  appropriate  sequence, 
next  moment  created  the  bishops,  and  invested  them  with 
all  their  former  privileges  and  jnrisdiclions.  All  the 
acts  of  the  covenanted  Reformation  were  next  dedaie<i 
to  he  treasonable  and  rebellious ;  and  shortly  after,  thi; 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  at  one  time  most 
nf  the  members  of  Parliament  bad  taken  vrith  hands 
uplifted  to  heaven,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  executioner.  In  short,  measures  were  pas»<l 
which  involved  the  absolute  authority  of  the  king  ctpi 
both  church  and  nation, — an  authority  wliich  dethreneii 
the  Redeemer,  and  swallowed  up  all  the  rights  of  d 
subject.     The  reoiei  Viliaot'woTvi«t'w\ewni,V   "' 
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melancholy  &ct,  that  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  Ww- 
liament  who  passed  such  acts  were  habitiuilly  intoxicuteiU 
and  that  the  proceedings  had  ag-ain  and  agiiin  to  be 
B^'oumed,  owing  to  the  gross  drunkenness  of  tlie  royal 
eramiissioner.     When  the  poor  Presbyterians  assembled 
in  their  Church  Courts  to  protest  and  petition  against 
diese  arbitrary  and  most  despotic  measures,  they  were 
liioken  up  and  dispersed  as  rebellious  and  treasonable  ; 
and,  by  an  act  of  Privy  Council,  passed  when  all  the 
nuanbas  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  between  3(H) 
and  400  ministers  were  driven  out  of  their  charges,  imd 
all  the  remainder  were  required  to  receive  collation  at 
the  hands  of  the  bishops.     The  madmen  who  made 
nch  enactments,  judging    of   others  by  themselves, 
ilioaght  that  no  minister,  when  his  living  was  at  strike, 
nould  hesitate  to  sacriiice  conscience  to  convenience; 
hit  they  were  remarkably  deceived.     The  principle  ancl 
telf-demal  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  on  this  occa- 
flOB  are  highly  honourable.     They  manifested  the  same 
qirit  as  their  brethren  in  England,  2000  of  whom  were 
ijected  in  a  single  day,  for  conscience'  sake,  at  the  same 
feriod ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  of  69  ejected  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Ulster,  only  7  conformed  to  Prelacy.   What 
a  contrast  was  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  Episcopal 
deigy  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  I 
Oat  of  the  9415  who  had  been  ministers  under  the 
popish  and  bloody  3Iary,  only  203  refused  to  conforiu 
to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Protestant  Elizal)eth. 
Vhat  a  grievous  absence  must  there  have  been  of  the 
k^  religious  principle  which  animated  the  poor  Pres- 
w]rteiianB  of  Scotland ;  and  yet  there  are  men  who  htivc 
lot  praises  ample  enough  for  the  one,  nor  censure  and 
QDtempt  keen  enough  for  the  other  !     I  may  just  add, 
bat  the  places  of  the  ejected  ministers  were  supplied 
y  raw,  ignorant — ^many  of  them  imnionU — ^yomig  men 
tun    the   Highlands, — men,    of  whom  even   Bishop 
kunet  says,  *'  They  were  the  worst  preachers  I  ever 
card :   they  were  ignorant,  and  a  reproach,  and  many 
*  them  openly  vicious :  they  were  a  disgrace  to  their 


ordeiB  and  their  sacred  functiona,  and  Vtere  indeed  &jt 

dregs  and  refuse  of  the  nortliem  parta  !"  And  these  are 
included  in  the  "  apostolic  auccesaion,"  of  which  so 
V  of  the  English  Church  now-a-days  make  a  boast ! 
Sir  Walter  Scot^  whom  no  one  will  Buspect  of  saying 
any  thing  harsh  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  states  in  hw 
History  Uiat  a  gentleman  in  the  north  regretted  the 
ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  because  it  de- 
prived the  countiT  of  hetd-boys.  What  a  contrast  1* 
the  able  and  faithful,  and  learned  and  beloved  men 
who  had  been  dispossessed,  and  of  whom  Burnet  says, 
"  They  were  related  to  the  chief  film ilies  in  thg  country, 
either  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  had  lived  in  ao  decent 
a  manner,  that  the  gentry  paid  great  respect  to  them* 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  tamely  put  «p  with  the  fiubstitntion  of  the  one  foi 
the  other,  and  been  contented  with  the  curates.  To 
this  they  could  never  agree.  Accordingly  they  deserted 
the  churches  in  thousands,  flocking  to  their  own  minis- 
ters, now  more  endeared  to  them  than  ever.  The  efied 
of  this  again  was  to  lead  to  enactments  »gainst  bidding 
cgnventicles, — that  is,  meetings  for  the  public  worship  W 
God,  which,  being  generally  dtsre^uded,  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  once  brought  into  eolhaion  with  the  people ; 
and  wide  spread  and  fierce  peraecution  began. 

I  shall  not  aicken  myself  or  the  reader  by  entering  on 
the  bloody  details  of  nearly  30  years  of  persecation 
which  followed.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  difierent  ami 
successive  inventions  of  cruelty — the  courts  of  nlmosl 
popish  inquisirion  which  were  reared — llie  leiten  of 
intcrcontrauninjT — the  quartering  of  lawless  soldiers  on 
the  sus])ected — the  Highland  host.  I  sIjsU  not  sprat 
■  if  the  fines,  often  amounting  to  oppressive  sums,  some- 
times i'2000,  nay,  £8000  sterling — of  iraprlsunmcnl-- 
of  confiscation — of  the  instruments  of  torture— -of  tlii' 
forms  of  violent  death — of  perpetual  banishment  tu 
foreign  shores— above  all,  of  multiplied  oaths  and  leds 
to  involve  men  of  conscience  in  the  guilt  of  peijui 
them  worse  than  a  ciipital  execution — of  the   I 
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from  broken  hearts.    The  cruelties  were  savage — worthy 
of  cannibals ;  they  were  refined — worthy  of  fiends.   Even 
Sir  AValter  Scott  repeatedly  says  tbat  they  seemed  as  if 
suggested  by  Satan.     The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that 
in  28  years,  in  a  small  and  poor  country  like  8cotland, 
there  were  above  20,U0O  persons,  of  all  ninks  and  con- 
ditions, and  both  sexes,  brought  under  the  grinding  op- 
pression of  the  persecution.     Hundreds  and  thoutiands 
lort  their  lives  by  it.     What  an  appalling  picture  !    Tlie 
whole  number  of  martyrs  throughout  England,  under  the 
idgn  of  the  bloody  Mary,  was  about  400  ;  and  the  num- 
her  of  sufferers  under  Elizabeth  was .  60  ;  but  here  Jire 
20,000  suffering  in  a  far  smaller  population ;  and  what 
is  more  wonderful,  sufferers  by  the  hands  of  professing 
.  iVotestants — Christian  brethren  !   AVhile  I  shun  details, 
:  I  must  give  the  reader  one  or  two  extracts,  which  may 
[  enable  him  to  conceive,  in  a  genenJ  way,  of  the  mea- 
'■■  >5res  which  were  pursued.     I  select  the  extracts  from 
vfte  ^vritings  of  men  whose  ancestors  were  pre-eminent 
^•Hfferers  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

j  "  By  degrees  the  whole  frame  of  Government  seeme<l 
Converted  into  one  vast  court  of  Inquisition,  in  which 
•he  Episcopal  clergy,  of  all  ranks,  held  a  conspicuous 
place  as  informers,  witnesses,  or  judges.  Of  fining  and 
taiprisoning  there  was  scarcely  any  cessation.  From 
^e  privy  <!Ouncillor  down  to  the  common  soldier,  pillage 
|"5*aB  the  universal  practice.  IMultitudes,  who  had  pos- 
sessed a  comfortable  abundance,  or  who  had  lived  in 
pIBuence,  were  stripped  of  their  entire  property,  and 
[gccame  houseless  wanderers.  The  prisons  of  the  king- 
A<mi  were  often  crowded  to  excess,  and  although  death 
5y^  continually  removing  numbers  of  prisoners  by  the 
J^Wel  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  jmd  by 
^k  busy  hands  of  the  executioner,  it  was  frequently 
jftpcessary  to  make  room  for  new  companies,  by  banishing 
^*Uidreds  to  foreign  plimtations,  where  many  of  them 
^«te  sold  into  perpetual  slavery.  By  what  were  termed 
Kp^er*  of  intercommuning,  issued  by  the  Government, 
Wfiat  numbers,  both  of  ministers  and  of  private  Chris- 


Hans,  were  proclumed  outlaws,  and  cut  otf  from  ftp 
common  rites  of  hospitality.  In  such  cases  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  capital  crime  to  liold  any  communication 
with  these  persons  by  word  or  writing,  to  afford  ihem 
food  or  lodging,  or  the  smallest  relief  and  assistance ;  no 
exception  being  made  iu  favour  of  those  who  stood  in 
the  nearest  relation  to  them.  According  to  this  law,  if 
an  individual  was  denounced  by  Govemmeiit  as  hating 
been  guilty  of  hearing  a  sermon  iu  the  field,  tlie  nearest 
relative  could  not  oETer  him  a  morsel  of  bread,  hut  at  the 
hazard  of  life.  To  establish  the  crime  of  treason,  it  was 
not  necessary,  in  the  more  advanced  stat«  of  tliis  per- 
secution, to  prove  any  act  of  resistance  to  the  law,  nor 
even  to  find  evidence  of  an  intention  to  resist  the  law, 
however  tyrannical:  the  opinions  of  the  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters were  pronounced  treason. 

"By  all  the  various  tribunals  which  were  erected, 
multitudes  were  condemned  to  die  for  owning  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Covenants, — for  refnsing  to  acknowle^e 
the  ting's  ecclesiastical  supremacy, — for  avowing  the 
sentiment,  that  it  is  lawful  in  subjects  to  make  ncsietanoo 
to  tyraimical  Governments, — for  refusing  to  call  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe  murder, — or  the  rising  at  Penttaad 
or  at  Bothwell  rebellion.  Neither  was  it  deemed  alwars 
requisite  for  convicting  an  offender,  that  competent  wit- 
nesses should  be  produced  Bgainst  him,  whether  it  wa» 
before  tlio  supreme  court  of  justiciary  that  any  suspected 
person  was  amugned,  or  one  of  the  circuit  courts,  (v  ii 
sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  or  bis  under-deputy,  or  a  military 
officer :  the  pannel  was  interrogated,  first,  in  regard  to 
his  conduct,  and  next,  in  T^ard  to  his  opinions.  If,  on 
these  heads,  nothing  wa^  elicited,  he  was  immediately 
required  to  take  the  test,  or  the  current  oath  of  the  day ; 
ana  if  the  fear  of  God  would  not  allow  him  to  renounce 
his  principles  by  compliance,  the  jirocess  was  imnlt^- 
diately  closed.  He  might,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance, 
lie  deprived  of  all  his  property,  and  shut  up  in  prison. 
or  sent  to  the  Buss  (a  barren  lock  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth);  but  at  one  period  of  the  peisecutloo. 
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such  an  examination  was  frequently  followed  by  a  speedy 
execution.    Even  the  common  soldier  was  at  last  per- 
mitted to  adopt  the  same  mode  of  trial  in  the  case  of  any 
person  whom  he  suspected,  or  pretended  to  suspect, 
of  disloyalty, — and,  haying  his  eye  on  the  plunder,  to 
become  at  once  witness,  judge,  and  executioner."    The 
above  is  from  an  officii  document — "  The  Historical 
Part  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland.    1839."     The  next  extract  is  from 
an  unpublished  account  of  a  man  in  respectable  life — 
Alexander  Reid,  tenant  in  Broxburn,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  persecution,  and  who  was  exposed  to  its 
violence.     It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  his  narrative 
has  become  accessible.   He  says,  "  Our  persecution  grew 
aye  the  hotter  and  hotter — ^the  devil  raging  in  wicked 
men,  for  his  time  was  to  be  but  short.     Searches  were 
made  through  all  the  country  where  they  heard  any  of 
those  whom  they  called  rebels  haunted,  many  falling 
into  their  hands,  and  they  taking  their  lives  in  a  cruel 
manner,  not  suffering  them  to  speak  on  the  scaffold, 
yea,  some  not  to  read,  pray,  or  sing  psalms  :  took  some 
of  their  lives  soon  in  the  morning,  some  late  at  night ; 
some  taken  away  to  the  scaffold  as  soon  as  ever  they 
got  their  sentence.    Great  searches  were  in  Edinburgh — 
the  ports  closed — ^guards  set  round  about  the  town  several 
times,  because  many  persecuted  people  came  lurking 
privately  in  the  town ;  for  their  cruelty  went  so  on,  that 
they  took  men  s  lives  for  their  opinion,  although  they  had 
been  in  no  action ;  and  not  only  men  s  lives,  but  women's 
also  for  their  opinion.     Two  young  women  suffered  in 
the  town  of  Edinburgh, — for  they  raged  more  and  more. 
There  was  one  great  search  which  I  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  enemy's  hands.   I  went  to  an  uncle's  house  near 
ihe  West  Kirk,  and  continued  there  all  night.     In  the 
morning  when  we  rose,  there  was  a  guard  standing  at 
the  door.     My  aunt  cried  that  we  would  all  be  ruined, 
whioh  was  true  according  to  their  law,  for  those  that 
haunted  them  were  in  danger  as  well  as  those  that 
haunted  with  them.   I  desired  her  to  hold  her  peace,  and, 


verity  appears  to  liave  been  the  lot  of  Presb; 
Christian  Churches.  It  would  seem,  that  in  the 
and  strength  of  their  religious  principle,  they  hai 
sented  a  greater  amount  of  unyielding  resistanc 
other  bodies ;  while  their  Church  government  ai 
cipline,  founded  as  they  are  on  the  Word  of  God 
liarly  irritate  and  provoke  the  ungodly  mind,  esi 
wicked  civil  rulers,  who  imagine  that  such  a  t 
government  is  in  various  ways  at  war  with  their 
There  are  some  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Chi 
Scotland,  where  the  records  are  scanty  and  the  i 
sion  comparatively  faint.  But  it  is  not  so  with  1 
period  which  we  have  been  contemplating.  Its 
rial  is  written  in  blood — ^in  relics,  and  monumcD 
traditions,  which  will  never  die.  There  are  c 
martyrdom  surpassing  in  interest  all  that  roman< 
feigned.  The  execution  of  the  youthful  Hugh  I 
and  his  farewell  to  the  world ;  the  slaughter  o 
Brown,  the  Christian  carrier,  in  the  presence  of  I 
and  children,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  by  the  hand 
bloody  commander,  when  even  the  soldiers  declii 
deed ;  and  the  dro^vning  of  the  two  faithful  fam 
the  advancing  tide  of  the  ocean — will  never  be  fo 
•Jll  so  long  as  Scotland  remains  a  country.      Pre 
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dan  and  the  bloodshed  were  perpetrated,  woiild 
c  them  of  their  responsibility,  and  confess  the  sins 
r  Church  in  other  days.  A  dinne  blessing  can 
f  be  expected  on  their  Church,  while  such  a 
jbt  of  the  saints  of  God  remains  publicly  uncon- 
and  nnbewailed. 

it  not  be  said  that  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  rose 
illion  against  the  civil  authority  of  the  kingdom. 
were  three  or  four  risincrs  in  the  course  of  30  years  : 
i  patience  and  submission,  when  it  is  considered 
uch  was  at  stake,  is  almost  incredible.  The  suf- 
vere  contending,  not,  as  it  has  been  ignorantly  or 
f  misrepresented,  like  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
;  the  present  day,  against  the  pecuniary  demands 
idverse  Church.  No.  It  was  no  contest  about 
L  property  ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  con- 
— the  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
and  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  their  fathers ;  in 
rords,  it  was  the  question  of — Christ  or  Antichrist. 
I  not  wonderful  that,  when  these  rights  were 
d,  men  should  resist.  There  is  a  limit  in  submis- 
bere  endurance  becomes  criminal ;  but  assuredly 
Bering  Church  erred  on  the  side  of  submission. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  History  of  Scothmd,  can 
In  danger,  want,  and  necessity,  the  inhabitants  of 
demess,  and  expelled  from  civil  intercourse,  it  is 
der  that  we  find  many  of  these  wanderers  avo^Hing 
les  and  doctrines  hostile  to  the  Government  which 
jed  them,  and  carrying  their  resistance  beyond  the 
I  of  mere  self-defence."  Their  lengthened  patience 
lore  astonishing  than  their  occasional  outbreakings 
the  most  intolerable  violence.  And  even  though 
pirit  and  conduct  had  not  been  so  justifiable  as 
re,  yet  who  that  considers  how  unspeakable  have 
he  advantages,  civil  and  religious,  which  were 
it  out  by  their  firmness  and  perseverance,  can 
that  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and 
of  every  patriot  and  every  Christian.  Though 
id  not  succeed  in  their  risings,  or  the  success  v 
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putting  on  a  mealy  coat  of  my  uncle's,  got  safely  without 
the  guard,  and  went  to  the  country." 

Such  are  general  but  faithful  descriptions  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     It  came  nearer  in 
horror  to  the  bloodiest  scenes  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  of  France,  than  the  sufferings  of  any  other 
Church  since  the  Reformation.     Indeed,  a  peculiar  se- 
verity appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of  Presbyterian 
Christian  Churches.     It  would  seem,  that  in  the  extent 
and  strength  of  their  religious  principle,  they  have  pre- 
sented a  greater  amount  of  unyielding  resistance  than 
other  bodies ;  while  their  Church  government  and  dis- 
cipline, founded  as  they  are  on  the  Word  of  God,  pecu- 
liarly irritate  and  provoke  the  ungodly  mind,  especially 
wicked  civil  rulers,  who  imagine  that  such  a  form  of 
government  is  in  various  'I'rays  at  war  with  their  power. 
There  are  some  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  where  the  records  are  scanty  and  the  impres- 
sion comparatively  faint.     But  it  is  not  so  with  the  sad 
period  which  we  have  been  contemplating.     Its  memo- 
rial is  written  in  blood — ^in  relics,  and  monuments,  and 
traditions,  which  will  never  die.     There  are  cases  of 
martyrdom  surpassing  in  interest  all  that  romance  ever 
feigned.     The  execution  of  the  youthful  Hugh  M'Kail, 
and  his  farewell  to  the  world ;  the  slaughter  of  John 
Brown,  the  Christian  carrier,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  children,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  by  the  hand  of  the 
bloody  commander,  when  even  the  soldiers  declined  the 
deed ;  and  the  drowning  of  the  two  faithful  females  in 
the  advancing  tide  of  the  ocean — will  never  be  forgotten 
so  long  as  Scotland  remains  a  country.      Prejudiced 
writers  may  attempt  to  misrepresent  the  characters,  and 
explain  away  the  grounds  of  the  struggle ;  ,but  the  effort 
is  vain.     Nay,  these  very  assaults  will,  as  heretofore,  only 
lead  to  a  more  thorough  study,  and  a  more  just  and 
universal  appreciation.     But  while  the  memory  of  the 
Scottish  martyrs  is  devoutly  and  affectionately  cherished 
by  their  descendants,  it  were  well  that  the  members  of 
the  Church,  at  whose  instigation,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
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oppression  and  the  bloodshed  were  perpetrated,  would 
bethink  them  of  their  responsibility,  and  confess  the  sins 
of  their  Church  in  other  days.  A  divine  blessing  can 
scarcely  be  expected  on  their  Church,  while  such  a 
slaughter  of  the  saints  of  God  remains  pubhcly  uncon- 
fessed  and  unbewailed. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  rose 
in  rebellion  against  the  civil  authority  of  the  kingdom^ 
There  were  three  or  four  risings  in  the  course  of  30  years ; 
but  the  patience  and  submission,  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  was  at  stake,  is  almost  incredible.  The  suf- 
ferers were  contending,  not,  as  it  has  been  ignorantly  or 
wilfully  misrepresented,  like  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire-» 
land  at  the  present  day,  against  the  pecuniary  demands 
of  an  adverse  Church.  No.  It  was  no  contest  about 
Church  property ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science— the  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
forms  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  their  fathers ;  in 
other  words,  it  was  the  question  of — Christ  or  Antichrist. 
It  was  not  wonderful  that,  when  these  rights  were 
usurped,  men  should  resist.  There  is  a  limit  in  submis- 
sion where  endurance  becomes  criminal ;  but  assuredly 
the  suftering  Church  erred  on  the  side  of  submission. 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  can 
say,  "  In  danger,  want,  and  necessity,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wilderness,  and  expelled  from  civil  intercourse,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  find  many  of  these  wanderers  avowing 
principles  and  doctrines  hostile  to  the  Government  which 
oppressed  them,  and  carrying  their  resistance  beyond  the 
bounds  of  mere  self-defence."  Their  lengthened  patience 
is  far  more  astonishing  than  their  occasional  outbreakings 
under  the  most  intolerable  violence.  And  even  though 
their  spirit  and  conduct  had  not  been  so  justifiable  as 
they  are,  yet  who  that  considers  how  unspeakable  have 
been  the  advantages,  civil  and  religious,  which  were 
wrought  out  by  their  firmness  and  perseverance,  can 
doubt  that  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  every  patriot  and  every  Christian.  Though 
they  did  not  succeed  in  their  risings,  or  the  success  waa 
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only  temporary — generally  leading  to  seyerer  inflictions 
«— yet  the  courage  and  constancy  which  they  manifested, 
taught  their  oppressors  that  their  principles  could  only  be 
destroyed  with  the  extermination  of  their  persons ;  and 
such  a  conyiction,  doubtless,  exerted  an  important  in- 
fluence in  paving  the  way  to  their  ultimate  deliverance.) 
And  here  I  must  introduce  a  few  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  Covenanters  as  a  whole.  It  serves 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  persecuting  them.  The 
Rev.  Dr  Symington  of  Paisley  thus  writes: — "They 
were  distinguished  by  strict  morality,  fervent  piety,  and 
exemplary  practice  of  the  private  and  public  duties  of 
religion,  and  of  the  virtues  of  life.  They  cultivated  the 
devotion  of  the  closet,  and  gave  themselves  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  prayer  in  secret ;  and  to 
habitual  watchfulness  over  their  hearts,  and  the  ways  of 
providence  and  grace  towards  them.  They  worshipped 
God  in  their  families  daily,  morning  and  evening,  in  the 
exercises  of  praise,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer ; 
and  they  resorted  with  greater  frequency  to  these  duties 
on  the  Sabbath.  It  appears  that  the  Paisley  martyrs 
were  thus  employed  when  they  were  apprehended.  The 
Covenanters  were  distinguished  by  regular  attendance 
upon  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest from  their  history,  that  they  waited  upon  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  with  special  preparation  and  prayer, 
and  followed  it  up  vnth  faithful,  personal  self-applica- 
tion. They  took  heed  not  only  what^  and  how^  but 
whom  they  heard.  They  would  not  wait  upon  the 
ministrations  of  the  curates,  regarding  them  as  not  pro- 
perly appointed,  and  many  of  their  services  as  unautho- 
rised in  the  Scriptures ;  nor  would  they  give  counte- 
nance even  to  those  ministers  whom  they  considered, 
by  accepting  indulgences,  to  have  made  a  compromise 
of  the  authority  and  the  independence  of  their  ministry. 
They  cherished  a  profound  respect  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  often  waited  upon  it  with  great  personal 
sacrifice  and  hazard.  The  Sabbath  was  held  peculiarly 
sacred  by  the  sufferers  of  these  times.     They  kept  it 
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holy,  and  opposed,  by  their  sentiments  and  practice,  the 
Tiolation  of  it  by  civil  employments  or  amusements. 
The  abuses  of  the  Sabbath  that  had  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  under  authority  from  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Book  of  *Sports,  they  testified  against.  The 
puritanical  Scottish  Sabbath  is  made  the  jest  of  the  pro- 
fane, and  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule  by  legislators  in 
the  recent  discussions  in  Parliament;  but  it  was  the 
honour  of  our  country.  Would  to  God  we  saw  it  back 
a£:ain!  Besides  waiting  on  the  public  institutions  of 
r^igioD,  our  fathers  held  private  meetings  for  prayer 
and  religious  fellowship.  These  associations  conduced 
both  to  cherish  in  their  hearts  the  principles  of  piety, 
and  to  keep  alive  their  zeal  in  the  public  cause.  They 
were  a  great  blessing  to  our  fathers  when  deprived  o£ 
their  loved  ministers;  and  many,  in  their  dying  mo- 
ments, testified  to  the  enjoyment  they  had  experienced 
when  waiting  on  them.  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  an- 
other practical  feature  of  character.  The  pious  men  of 
these  times  paid  strict  attention  to  the  rehgious  education 
of  children.  They  were  painfully  and  conscientiously 
diligent  in  instructing  them  in  Bible  knowledge,  in 
Christian  doctrine,  and  in  the  nature,  constitution,  and 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  prayer.  They 
were  persons,  too,  of  correct  morality.  They  were  in- 
dustrious in  their  callings,  just  in  their  transactions,  and 
strict  in  their  morality ;  and  all  this  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples. They  abstained,  indeed,  from  certain  prevailing 
amusements, — cards  and  dice,  theatrical  entertainments, 
dancing,  assemblies,  and  such  hke  ;  because  they  viewed 
them  inconsistent  with  religion,  and  trenching  upon 
morality.  But  there  is  no  just  reason  to  charge  them 
with  moroseness  and  austerity, — the  accusations  which 
a  light  generation  is  ever  ready  to  bring  against  that 
unbending  nonconformity  to  favourite  indulgences,  which 
offends  because  it  reproves.  They  were  not,  indeed, 
polished  in  a  Parisian  school;  but  they  were  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  stem  regard  to  integrity  and  zeal 
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for  religion,  but  for  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  their 
character  and  manners."  * 

It  is  common  for  party  writers  to  attempt  to  take  oflF 
the  edge  of  the  sympathy  which  is  due  to  the  suffering 
Pteshyterian  ministers  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  by 
reminding  us  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Episcopal  ministers 
in  England,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  when  Episcopacy 
was  overthrown.  Now,  that  a  considerable  share  of 
suffering  was  endured  by  many  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  that  period,  no  one  who  has  read  good 
Bishop  Hall's  tract,  entitled,  "  Hard  Measure,"  can 
doubt.  There  was  indeed  hard  measure  meted  out  to 
not  a  few,  and  every  humane  and  Christian  heart  must 
condemn  such  proceedings.  They  savoured  too  much 
of  revenge.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable, 
than  to  compare  the  persecution  imdergone  by  the 
Episcopal  ministers  with  that  endured  by  their  Pres- 
byterian brethren.  There  is  no  comparison.  At  the 
worst,  the  one  was  inflicted  with  whips,  the  other  with 
scorpions  and  death.  Out  of  the  10,000  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  never  could  be  proved  that  more 
than  2000  were  deprived  of  their  livings;  and  this  num- 
ber, it  is  to  be  remembered,  comprehended  the  ignoi'ant 
and  the  scandalous,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  their  order 
— who  ought  never  to  have  been  intrusted  with  parishes; 
and  these  were  very  numerous.  Moreover,  those  who 
were  displaced  were  allowed  to  retain  a  fifth  part  of 
their  sequestered  livings,  for  their  temporal  provision. 
How  different  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Pres- 
byterian sufferers  in  Scotland  and  in  England  !  Those 
in  the  former  country  were  almost  one-half  the  entire 
Church  in  number.  In  both  countries  they  were  men 
not  of  doubtful  but  of  the  highest  character  and  attain- 
ments, and  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  their 
support.  How  many  of  them  were  robbed  of  any  pri- 
vate property  which  they  possessed  of  their  own  !    How 

*  Vide  an  excellent  discourse,  entitled,  "  The  Blood  of  faithful  Mtrfeyrp 
precious  in  the  sight  of  Christ." 
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happy  would  they  have  been  to  have  escaped  so  easily 
as  their  Episcopal  brethren !    I  have  already  referred  to 
the  fearful  cruelties  in  Scotland,  under  the  Toyal  brothers, 
Charles  II.  and  James  II., — ^to  the  ejection  of  nearly  400 
faithfid  ministers, — ^not  in  a  time  of  confusion,  such  as 
the  civil  wars  in  England,  but  in  days  of  peace — ^in  days 
of  public  joy  on  the  restoration  of  a  long  exiled  monarch) 
— and  to  the  nearly  20,000  sufferers  to  deprivation  and 
death  in  the  same  bloody  reigns.    But  the  Presbyterians 
of  England,  though  less  afflicted  than  their  Scottish 
brethren,  had  their  full  share  of  woe.     The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity which  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
only  by  six  votes,  and  was  strongly  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  once  ejected  2000  of  the  best  minis- 
ters from  their  churches  and  homes;  and  there  were 
aggravations  in  the  cruelty.     It  was  intentionally  passed 
at  such  a  period  of  the  year  as  deprived  the  sufferers  of 
the  salary  of  the  1 1  preceding  months,  for  which  they 
had  faithfully  laboured ;  nor  were  they  allowed,  by  keep- 
ing schools  and  acting  as  tutors  in  private  families,  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  change  in  their 
circumstances  :  they  were  expressly  shut  out  from  such 
employments.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  and  though 
the  straits  of  many  were  very  severe,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  recorded  by  one  who  knew  them  well, — by  Philip, 
the  father  of  the  well  known  commentator,  Matthew 
Henry,  "  that  he  never  heard  of  a  single  nonconformist 
minister  being  in  prison  for  debt."   Such  was  the  watch- 
ful providence  of  God  over  his  own  people, — such  the 
Christian  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  friends  whom  He 
raised  up  in  their  behalf.     How  different  the  result  in 
the  casQ  of  the  agents  of  the  persecution — ^the  hired  in- 
formers who  were  employed  in  detecting  the  proscribed 
meetings  for  nonconformist  religious  worship.    Of  them 
it  is  related,  that  the  money  obtained  in  this  way  never 

Srospered;  that  being  spent  in  taverns,  gaming,  and 
ebauchery,  most  of  the  informers  died  in  prison  or 
poverty,  and  not  a  few  were  brought  to  a  miserable  and 
untimely  end.     It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  over«> 
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ruling  providence  of  God,  that  the  plagae  and  gceatt^ 
ai  London,  which  were  the  souice  of  so  much  alarm, 
suffering,  and  death  to  multitudes,  were  tha 
bringing  the  afflicted  Presbyterian  clergy  into  pul 
farour  and  repute.  While  many  of  their  oppressors  ' 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  they  faithtully  remained  at  t 
post,  and  had  iacdities  for  discharging  ministerial 
of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived.  The  public  sytu-- 
pathy  was  excited  in  uieir  behalf.  Their  meetings  were 
attended  by  crowds,  and  their  adherents  and  influeaice 
viffibly  increased.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  such  was  the 
blind,  infatuated,  atrocious  spirit  of  persecution,  that, 
during  the  worst  days  of  the  plague,  which  cut  off 
100,000  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  in  a  few  months, 
the  Five  Mile  Act  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  met  at 
Oxford — an  act  intended  to  separate  and  banish  the 
faithful  ministers  who  were  hazarding  thetr  lives  for  the 
souls  of  tlieir  fellow-men.  Such  were  the  oppressions 
and  sufferings  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers ; — and  how 
fared  their  people  ?  The  Eev.  Jlr  Cornish,  in  his  "  Brief 
History  of  Nonconformity,"  gives  the  following  sum- 

"  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  computation  of 
the  number  of  sufferers,  or  of  the  damages  sust^ned  by 
the  Dissenters  in  the  space  of  2S  years,  under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II,  and  James  II,, — how  manyfemilies  werB 
reduced  to  heggaiy, — ^how  many  lives  were  lost  in  loath- 
some jails, — how  many  pastors  were  driven  from  their 
congregations,  and  forced  to  live  as  they  could,  five  miles 
from  them  or  from  any  corporation, — how  many  indus- 
trious tradesmen  were  cut  oiF  from  their  employments, 
their  substance  plundered  by  mde  soldiers,  and  divided 
amongst  idle,  infamous  informers.  The  vexatious  suits 
in  spirituid  courts  also,  and  the  expenses  attending  them, 
were  immense.  One  writer  ij^uoted  in  the  pre&ce  to 
Delanne's  'Plea,'  says,  'Thatneare^At  thousand yensb- 
ed  in  prison  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Hi,  merely  for 
dissenting  from  the  Church  in  some  points,  which  t' 
were  able  to  give  good  reason  for ;  and  that,  within 
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tOAfna  of  tKree  fears,  they  suffered  at  least  tn  thdr 
trades  and  estates  lino  million^.'  Mr  Jeremir  White 
had  carefully  collected  a  list  of  the  dissenting  mimsters 
ffiid  thdr  sufferings,  itith  the  names  of  aixl^  thottsaad 
peiBonBiirhohadsuIferedon  areli^ous  account,  bet W( 
the  Restoration  and  the  Berolution,  _^e  thousand 
"ftham  died  in  prison.  King  James  ofiered  him  10( 
guineas  for  this  manuscript,  but  he  resolTcd  to  conceal  it; 
that  it  might  not  appear  to  the  diiireputation  of  the  Church 
of  England  when  in  teal  danger.  For  tliia  generous 
conduct  some  of  the  clergy  th:mked  him,  with  the  offer 
of  an  acknowledgment,  which  he  to  his  fiuther  honour 
declined  accepting,  though  not  in  affluent  circumstances. 
Besides  those  who  suflercd  at  home,  multitudes  re- 
tired  to  Holland  and  America.  Reckoning  the  dissent- 
ing families  at  that  lime  in  England  to  be  no  more  than 
150,000  (no  estravagant  computation),  and  that  each 
femily  incurred  the  loaa  of  three  or  four  pounds  per 
annum,  the  whole  will  amount  to  12  or  14  millions, — a 
prodigious  sum  for  these  times !  '  But  these,'  adds  Mr 
Neal,  'are  bare  conjectures.  The  damage  done  to  the 
trade  and  property  of  the  nation  was  immense,  and  the 
wounds  made  in  the  estates  of  private  femilies  were  deep 
and  large,  many  of  whom,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
wear  the  scars  of  them  to  this  day.'  The  loss  of  such  as 
emigrated,  was  in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  many 
indnsCiiouB  Protestant  refugees,  of  whom  the  abominable 
omelties  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  clergy,  drove  from 
France,  merely  on  account  of  their  religion,  since  their 
loyalty  was  unimpeached.  King  James,  though  a  bigot, 
yel^  from  political  motives,  encouraged  these  valuable 
members  of  society  to  settle  in  hia  dominions,  which  they 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  their  raanuia/;tories,  and 
imptaved  by  their  Tirtuous  esamples," 

FriHn  tliese  sUitements  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that 
while  the  sufferers  of  no  denomination,  at  any  period  of 
British  history,  are  disparaged, — while  the  sincerity  of  all 
religious  sufferers  is  honoured, — the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  and  in  England  were  the  great  and  leading 
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witnesses,  even  to  martyrdom,  for  the  truth  and  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  them  the  privilege 
spoken  of  hy  the  Apostle  Paul  was  awarded, — "  Unto 
you  it  is  given  in  the  hehalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  be- 
lieve on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 

But  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  under 
Charles  II. 

As  in  the  course  of  this  sketch  I  have  frequently 
illustrated  the  character  of  the  Church  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical records  of  its  courts,  I  may  mention  a  few  things 
which  appear  in  these  during  the  Episcopacy  persecuting 
times  now  under  review :  they  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  reader.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  same  sort  of 
crimes  existed  as  in  thePresb3rterian  period, — that  witch- 
craft, for  instance,  was  common,  and  was  punished  in  the 
same  way.  This  was  not,  then,  it  would  seem,  a  crime 
created  or  fostered  by  Presb3rterian  Church  Courts.  It 
appears  also,  that  collections  were  made  for  objects  of 
general  utility  and  benevolence.  These  had  been  very 
common  before.  Roads  were  repaired,  and  bridges  built, 
and  harbours  formed  in  this  way,  as  well  as  poor  and 
deserving  persons  aided ;  and  the  practice  is  still  conti  - 
nued  ;  but  the  contributions  are  fewer  in  number  and  less 
abundant  in  amount,  and  are  often  delayed.  In  some 
cases  the  bursar  seems  still  to  be  maintained  at  college  ; 
and  there  are  occasional  complaints  against  Popery  ;  but 
there  are  few  traces  of  true  religion  in  the  records  to  which 
I  have  had  access.  How,  indeed,  could  there  be  during 
a  period  and  a  policy,  in  reference  to  which  Leighton, 
by  far  the  most  spiritual  man  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  declared  on  abandoning  his  office,  "  that  he 
could  not  concur  in  planting  the  Christian  religion  itself 
in  such  a  manner,  much  less  a  form  of  government?" 
But  while  there  are  few  traces  of  religion,  there  are 
ample  proofs  of  persecution.  Ministers  were  ordained 
to  parishes  without  the  least  concurrence  from  the  people 
being  asked  or  expected, — ^by  "  the  gift  of  the  Bible  and 
the  keys  of  the  Church."  Churches  were  so  deserted 
that  they  were  shut  up.    The  parishes  of  Edinburgh, 
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instead  of  hang  multiplied,  woe  reduced  in  numVcr. 
There  are  sad  complaints,  too,  of  Sabbath-breaking  hj 
attending  conTentides ;  bat  the  most  impressive  part  it 
such  records,  is  the  lists  of  fines,  &c.  We  are  inf^nned 
by  the  anthor  of  the  ^  History  of  the  Church  of  St  Cuth- 
bert's,"  who  found,  chiefly  on  the  Session  Records,  that 
^  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Episcopal  rule,  little 
else  is  to  be  found  on  the  records  but  fines  and  im- 
prisonment, a  detail  of  which  would  sicken  rather  than 
gratify  the  reader."  He  adds,  that  in  these  days  one 
was  made  an  offender  for  a  word:  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  sufiering  brought  down  a  heavy  fine. 
Two  poor  women  are  fin^  a  doOar  each,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned till  paid,  because  they  had  said  something  which 
the  Episcopal  minister  thought  directed  against  him.  It 
may  here  be  worth  mentioning,  on  the  authority  of 
Wodrow's  unpublished  AnalectOy  that  it  was  only  the 
record  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Edinburgh  which  was 
regularly  kept.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  should  have  reported  to  the  metropolis,  ^^  there 
were  no  accoimts  given  almost  in  writing  of  the  fines 
that  were  exacted,  for  these  were  all  pocketed."  What 
an  idea  of  rapacity  and  plunder  does  this  open  up  ! 

To  proceed  with  the  history.  Chiurles  II.  died  in 
1685,  a  period  so  bloody,  that  it  was  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  "  the  killing  time."  He  >vas  a  miserable, 
peijured,  and  profligate  Papist, — dancing  in  gaiety  and 
revelry  at  the  Hague  a  few  months  after  his  father's  exe- 
cution,— violating  his  oath  to  his  Presbyterian  subjects, 
apparently  on  the  Popish  principle  that  no  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  heretics, — and  leaving  manv  fruits  of  his 
shameless  and  protracted  adulteries  behind  him.  It  was 
a  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch, 
to  be  hated  and  persecuted  by  a  monarch  of  such  char- 
acter ; — no  great  credit  to  any  professedly  religious  party 
to  have  him  for  their  patron,  and  support,  and  head.  And 
yet  this  man  was  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts,  tmd  not 
deficient  in  intellect  and  accomplishment, — a  plain  proof, 
surely,  how  insufficient  the  cultivation  merely  of  the 
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mental  and  the  tasteful  is  to  secure  the  happiness  of  our 
moral  nature.  But,  though  Charles  was  removed^  there 
was  no  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  and 
nation  under  his  brother  James  II.,  who  succeeded  him. 
If  possible,  matters  became  worse.  He  was  avowedly 
what  Charles  was  half  disguisedly — a  Papist ;  and  in  h^ 
private  morals,  like  his  brother,  was  a  profligate.  His 
great  object,  in  the  short  period  which  he  was  allowed 
to  reign,  seemed  to  be,  to  subvert  Episcopacy  and  re-- 
establish Popery,  probably  as  an  atonement  for  his  sins. 
Charles  had,  by  the  overthrow  and  oppression  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  tyrannical  principles  of 
government  which  he  had  long  sanctioned,  prepared  for 
this.  James  was  but  going  a  step  ^ther,  and  complet- 
ing his  work.  The  moral  retribution,  too,  would  have 
been  just.  But  now  that,  instead  of  a  sm^l  and  remote 
country,  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  had  the  revival  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  all  her  terrors  and  abominations, 
full  in  sight,  public  sentiment  was  roused  from  its  sleep, 
and  the  Popish  king  was  driven  into  hopeless  exile.  I 
have  said  that  his  object  was  to  restore  Popery.  Pie 
scarcely  made  a  secret  of  it.  Indeed,  he  pursued  his 
design  with  a  haste,  and  zeal,  and  recklessness  which 
defeated  the  scheme.  The  first  step,  of  course,  was  to 
remove  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  so  render  them  eligible  to  offices  of  power  and  trust. 
With  characteristic  Jesuitry,  there  was  conjoined  with 
this  proposal  a  toleration  and  indulgence  for  the  op- 
pressed Presbyterians,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
Had  they  been  like  many,  afler  28  years  of  suffering, 
they  would  have  accepted  the  proffered  boon,  and  per- 
mitted those  to  feel  the  weight  of  Popery,  who  had 
wounded  them  longer  and  more  grievously  than  even 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  under  the  influence  of  that 
noble  religious  principle  which  had  governed  the  Pres- 
byterians all  along,  they  declined  the  king's  kindness, 
and  joined  with  the  Episcopalians  in  resisting  Popery  as 
a  common  enemy.  The  Episcopal  party  had  reasons, 
apart  from  principle,  for  strenuously  opposing  a  resto- 
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ration  of  Fifpery.  The  arifltocracy  would,  without  doubt, 
have,  ere  long,  lost  the  Church  lands  which  they  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed,  and  the  cleigy  would  soon  have  been  de- 
prired  of  their  liyings.  We  do  not  say  that  many, 
especially  in  England,  were  not  influenced  by  the  highest 
motiyes.  Indeed,  the  able  theological  resistance  which 
was  made  to  the  Church  of  Rome  at  this  time,  is  one  of 
the  brightest  passages  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England.  To  her  credit  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that 
in  four  short  years  her  ministers  published  300  works, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  against  the  doctrine 
and  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Archbishop  Wake 
gives  a  list  of  them ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  leading 
importance  at  the  present  day.  The  Presbyterians  had 
previously  delivered  and  published  their  ^'  Morning 
Exerdses,"  or  Course  of  Sermons  against  Popery.  But 
there  were  other  motives,  besides  strict  religious  prin- 
ciple, to  gfdde  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. It  was  otherwise  with  the  Presbyterians. 
Their  temptation  was,  for  present  relief,  to  go  over  to  the 
side  of  the  king;  but  with  noble  disinterestedness  they 
ov^came  the  trial.  As  Christian  men,  they  hated  Po- 
pery in  every  form.  They  and  their  fathers  had  experi- 
enced the  bitterness  of  its  real  principles  under  a  Pro- 
testant name ;  and  they  would  not  have  others,  it  may 
be  after  generations,  subjected  to  the  same  galling  yoke. 
They  clearly  saw,  moreover,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr 
Reid's  unpublished  narrative,  that  ^^  a  liberty  granted 
to  all  sorts  of  religion  in  the  nation,  was  no  less  a  just 
object  of  fear  to  all  honest  people, — ^thinking  that,  by 
making  them  secure,  the  Papists  might  strengthen 
themsdves  to  cut  them  all  off."  Hence  they  vigorously 
opposed  Popery,  and  it  was  by  the  union  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest  that  that  system  of  idolatry  and  falsehood 
was  kept  down,  and  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688  ac- 
complished. Ere  that  could  be  gained,  various  and  des- 
perate were  the  efforts  which  James  made,  not  only  to 
release  Popery  from  its  subjection,  but  to  raise  it  to 
supremacy.     With  the  utmost  severity  he  punished  the 
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unsuccessful  rise,  under  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  Scotland, — 
beheading  both  the  leaders, — casting  even  a  medal  with 
the  brutal  emblems  of  two  trunkless  heads  on  one  side, 
and  two  bodies  without  heads  on  the  other.  About  the 
same  time,  those  confined  in  the  different  prisons  for 
religion,  amounting  to  1 60 — ^men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren— ^were  conducted  like  felons  to  Dunottar  Castle,  and 
kept  there  for  weeks,  subjected  to  innumerable  indigni- 
ties and  sufferings.  To  this  day  openings  remain  in  the 
walls  of  the  building,  which  indicate  how  little  children 
had  been  tortured. 

In  vain  did  James  apply  to  the  Parliaments  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  sanction  his  measures  in  regard  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Though  both  bodies  had  been 
wonderfully  submissive  before,  and  though  the  king  was 
only  calling  upon  them  to  follow  out  the  principle  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  that  the  sovereign  is  responsible  only 
to  heaven, — ^principles  which  they  had  been  well  taught 
by  their  clergy,  and  which  they  had  acted  upon  with  all 
severity  towards  their  Presbyterian  brethren, — yet  now 
that  their  own  interest  is  at  stake,  and  Popery  is  in  fxdl 
view,  they  tremble  at  their  own  cherished  doctrines,  and 
turn  aside  from  the  consequences.  The  king  then  tried 
the  army,  the  universities,  the  Church,  in  one  form  or 
other,  labouring  for  the  introduction  of  Popery ;  but  be 
was  defeated  in  them  all.  Seven  bishops  had  the  cour- 
age to  go  to  the  Tower,  rather  than  comply  with  one  of  his 
orders.  Even  old  friends,  and  some  of  his  own  family, 
turned  from  him  in  the  day  of  trial ;  while  the  Pope, 
to  whom  he  sent  an  ambassador,  probably  thinking  that 
he  was  injuring  matters  by  haste,  did  not  receive  him 
with  that  welcome  which  might  have  been  expected. 
Never  was  individual  or  sovereign  more  mortified  on 
every  hand.  At  length,  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  encouraged  to  come  from  Holland,  and 
assume  the  sovereignty;  and  James,  terrified  lest  the 
doom  of  his  father,  Charles  I.,  should  await  him,  lefl 
the  throne,  and  Parliament  voted  that  he  had  abdi- 
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eated;  and  William  was  called  to  the  yacant  crown. 
Thus,  one  of  the  greatest  Revolutions  which  was  ever 
effected,  leading  to  the  most  important  consequences, 
eyen  to  unborn  generations,  was  accomplished  with 
scarcely  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  event 
strikinffly  proclaims  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
clamation is  still  louder  when  we  view  it  in  connection 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of  France. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  particularly  towards  its 
close,  there  was  a  decided  progress  to  Popery.  Whether 
avowed  by  the  nation  in  as  many  words  or  not,  such 
were  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  result  appeared 
in  the  short  reign  of  James.  Charles'  Popish  marriage, 
and  the  Act  of  Parliament  against  any  calling  his  Ma- 
jesty a  Papist,  or  saying  that  he  meant  to  introduce 
Popery, — ^the  addresses  to  the  king  to  banish  the  Jesuits 
and  Popish  priests, — the  remonstrance  of  Parliament, 
in  1673,  against  James'  Popish  marriage, — the  addresses 
against  Charles'  queen,  and  her  Popish  party,  and  his 
Popish  counsellers, — and  the  removal  of  James  for  a 
time  from  the  presence  of  his  brother,  on  the  score  of 
Popery, — all  indicate  the  progress  and  working  of  the 
system,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  blinds  which  were  hung 
out  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  truly  Protestant  people. 
Then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Louis  XIV.,  at  the 
head  of  France,  the  oppressor  and  murderer  of  the 
French  Protestants,  was  the  sworn  friend  of  the  royal 
brothers,  particularly  of  James.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cabal  ministry,  in  1670,  of  whom 
Lauderdale,  the  profligate  and  avaricious  persecutor  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  was  one,  were  in  the  pay  of 
France ;  at  least,  their  advice  to  their  sovereign,  was  to 
get  money  from  France,  and  rule  without  ParHament. 
In  1685,  Louis  congratulates  James  on  subduing  the 
rebels, — that  is,  his  own  Protestant  subjects;  and,  in 
the  day  of  calamity  and  terror,  offered  to  send  30,000 
troops  to  aid  in  recovering  his  throne.  When  this  was 
hopeless,  he  received  him  to  the  palace  of  St  Germain 
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tnth  the  'vrarmest  regard,  and  treated  him  as  a  most 
devoted  friend.  A  few  years  hefore,  the  French  am- 
bassador in  London  complained  to  James,  then  king, 
of  a  pamphlet  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
Protestants,  as  a  scandalous  libel,  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. The  title  is,  "  The  Complaints- of  the  Protestants, 
cruelly  oppressed  in  the  kingdom  of  France."  It  was 
written  by  the  eminent  Protestant  minister,  Claude. 

Dr  Calamy,  in  his  "  Life  and  Times,"  states  that 
Charles  II.,  when  in  Paris,  though  strongly  urged,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  own  the  French  Protestant  Church, 
by  attending  divine  service  at  Charenton ;  so  that  any 
favour  which  he  may  have  shown  to  any  of  the  refugees 
in  this  country,  is  extremely  suspicious.  Wodrow,  in 
his  unpublished  writings,  states  that  Mr  Stewart,  a  well 
informed  friend,  informed  him,  that  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  king's  reign,  the  Duke  of  ISchomberg's  son— a  lead- 
ing Protestant  family — was  sent  over  by  the  Protestants  to 
represent  their  sufferings  to  Charles,  and  to  beg  for  his 
interposition.  The  king  granted  him  a  private  audience, 
but  his  brother  James  got  behind  the  hangings,  and 
heard  all  that  passed.  When  the  Protestant  returned 
to  France,  he  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Bastile,  or 
some  other  place  of  imprisonment.  So  it  was,  that  he 
never  more  was  heard  of. 

All  this  shows  the  close  sympathy  and  connection 
which  subsisted  between  the  Popish  monarchs  of  France 
and  Britain ;  in  short,  that  they  were  leagued  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Popery,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted. 
Of  course,  Louis  was  able  to  act  much  more  openly 
and  freely  than  his  British  friend,  though  James  was 
fast  preparing  to  follow  in  his  steps,  particularly  in  the 
purchase  of  Popish  conversions.  And  now  let  us  mark 
what  influence  the  French  Protestants  had  in  breaking  up 
this  Popish  league  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  James  ascended  the  throne, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  favourable  change, — ^that,  so  far 
from  this,  the  prospects  grew  darker  and  darker;  and  yet 
his  power  became  more  consolidated.    Sir  Walter  Soott 
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sajrs,— "  The  enemies  of  tbe  monarch  were  so  completely 
subdued,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  that  no  prince 
in  Europe  seemed  more  firmly  seated  on  his  throne." 
The  very  risings  against  his  authority,  which  he  so  suc- 
cessfully extinguished,  tended  to  strengthen  it.  Scot- 
land, once  the  foremost  to  rise,  though  she  held  by  her 
principles,  was  so  worn  out  by  30  years  of  unprece- 
dented suffering,  that  she  was  imable  to  move ;  and  yet 
the  danger  of  the  Popish  designs  of  James  needed  but 
to  be  reduced  from  an  abstract  to  a  practical  form,  to 
arouse  the  people  of  Britain.  In  the  poor  persecuted 
French  refiigees  who  came  over  in  hundreds  and  in 
thousands,  and  wandered  all  over  the  country,  the  ne- 
cessary stimulus  and  alarm  were  given.  They  were  so 
many  witnesses  and  preachers  of  the  horrors  of  Popery. 
They  told  the  British  people,  in  a  more  impressive  way 
than  could  be  done  in  broken  words,  what  they  might 
expect  on  the  revival  and  re-establishment  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  came  in  excellent  time  to 
defeat  the  monarch's  plans.  And  three  years  later,  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  stood  forth  upon  the  field,  the 
same  French  Protestants  appeared  in  a  new  but  most 
important  form.  The  same  hurricane  in  France,  which 
had  driven  so  many  to  the  British  shores,  scattered  not 
a  few  to  Holland.  Many  of  them  had  been  trained  to 
arms  in  their  native  coimtry,  and  now  unemployed, 
placed  themselves  under  William.  To  the  usual  courage 
of  their  nation,  they  added  the  fire  of  men  who  had  just 
been  suffering  for  their  Protestant  faith,  and  who  were 
about  to  be  engaged  in  what  was  really  a  Popish  war. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  their  spirit  and  resolution  must 
naturally  have  been.  Accordingly,  they  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Dutch  army,  on  the  presence  of 
which  the  fate  of  the  British  Revolution  turned.  "  The 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  "  way,  even 
the  assistance  of  his  military  force^  were  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  settlement  of  England,  divided 
as  it  was  by  two  rival  political  parties,  who  bad  indeed 
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been  farced  into  union  by  tbe  general  fear  of  James' 
tjnranny,  but  were  ready  to  renew  their  dissenfflmis 
the  instant  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  that  fear  was 
removed."  Thus  do  we  see  that  the  French  Protestants, 
both  by  the  picture  of  their  sufferings,  and  by  their 
presence  as  soldiers,  exerted  an  important  influence  ob 
the  great  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  what  a  mortification 
must  this  have  been  to  Louis,  that  the  very  men  whom 
he  had  been  persecuting  as  Protestants  in  France,  should 
appear  upon  a  foreign  shore,  and  aid  in  defeating  finally, 
and,  we  trust,  for  ever,  the  disastrous  designs  of  Popeiy 
upon  the  British  empire ;  in  short,  that  his  league  should 
in  part  be  frustrated  by  his  own  former  subjects  whom  he 
hated  and  despised,  and  under  the  leadership,  too,  of  one 
who  had  been  his  most  successful  military  opponent  on 
the  Continent !  This,  together  with  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  his  best  subjects,  must  have  been  deeply  gaUing  to  the 
proud  patron  of  Popery.  Had  matters  been  otherwise 
ordered — ^had  the  French  Protestants  not  been  perse- 
cuted so  severely— or  had  they  not  touched  the  British 
soil,  who  can  tell,  humanly  speaking,  how  different  might 
have  been  the  result  ?  It  is  beautiful  to  see  God  educing 
good  to  his  Church  on  a  great  scale,  from  the  suffenngs 
of  his  saints  in  a  limited  quarter.  Even  historians,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  acknowledge  the  providence  of 
God,  are  struck  with  the  rapidity  and  peaceful  manner 
in  which  the  Protestant  Revolution  of  1688  was  accom- 
plished. Nothing  could  seem  more  unlikely — ^the  clouds 
were  thickening — ^the  long  reign  of  persecution  seemed 
to  have  accomplished  its  object  both  in  France  and 
Britain — Christian  men  were  at  their  wits  end;  but 
"  man  s  extremity  proved  to  be  God's  opportunity."  The 
Most  High  interposed,  and  so  disposed  the  hearts  of 
men,  that  in  two  short  years,  the  king,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, fled  to  a  foreign  land,  at  a  moment  when  his  con- 
tinued presence  or  his  forced  departure  would  have  been 
the  source  of  many  hazards ;  and  for  the  first  time  almost 
in  history,  the  heads  of  two  great  and  keen-spirited 
'^firties  sunk  their  mutual  jealousies  and  diss^uaions  in 
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anxiety  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation^  and  were 
eminently  successful  in  their  deliherations  and  lahoun 
for  this  end.  How  easy  is  it  for  God  to  extricate  from 
the  most  formidahle  dangers,  and  at  the  least  expected 
boux! 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  FRANCE  AND  SCOTLAND  VINDI- 
CATED FROM  THE  CHARGE  OF  REBELLION — THE 
OBJECTIONS  OF  DR  PUSEY  CONSIDERED. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  of  France  and  Scotland 
have  often  been  charged  with  rebelHon.  I  have  repeat- 
edly, though  incidentally,  referred  to  this  accusation. 
But  it  may  be  proper  to  be  a  little  more  full  and  distinot 
in  the  answer,  the  more  especially,  as  Dr  Pusey,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  new  school  of  revived  Popery  in  Eng- 
land, has,  in  a  very  strong  manner,  attacked  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  of  France  and  of  Britain  on  this  score ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  his  sentiments  and  feelings  are 
participated  in  by  no  small  or  uninfluential  party,  who 
generally  range  themselves  imder  his  standard.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  prompted  by  self-defence,  the 
Presbyterians  of  France  and  of  Scotland  have  occa- 
sionally felt  themselves  constrained  to  resist  the  perse- 
cuting tyranny  to  which  for  many  long  years  they 
were  subjected.  Was  this  unlawful  ?  Dr  Pusey  and 
many  others,  some  of  them  far  sounder  men,  have  con- 
tended that  it  was  so, — ^that,  in  all  circumstances,  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  are  a  Christian  duty, — and 
that,  in  departing  from  this  principle,  they  violated  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  were  chargeable  with  rebellion.  He 
holds,  that  patience  and  unresisting  suffering  are  the 
strength  of  the  Church.  Others  have  quoted  our  Lord's 
saying  to  Peter, — "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  place,  for 
all  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the 
sword," — attempting  to  show  historically,  that  where 
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Christians  have  had  recourse  to  self-defence  in  behalf  of 
their  religion,  they  haye  always  been  cut  off  by  the 
sword.  But  Dr  Pusey,  in  a  recent  sermon  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  has  gone  greater  lengths  than  any 
writer  whom  we  remember  on  the  same  subject  He 
holds,  that  the  French  Protestants  were  allowed  to  fell  a 
prey  to  the  horrible  Popish  plot  of  St  Bartholomew,  in 
which  ()0,000  to  70,000  were  massacred  in  the  basest 
treachery,  "  because  they  were  an  active,  busy,  scheming 
body,  with  worldly  wisdom;"  and  that  the  Church  and 
people  of  England  were  preserved  from  the  Popish  Gun- 
powder Plot,  because  "  they  were  passive."  He  is  pleased 
also,  in  his  presumptuous  interpretation  of  Providence, 
to  attribute  the  decline  of  religion  in  Great  Britain,  in 
the  last  century,  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  to  regard 
it  as  an  expression  of  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  nation 
for  dethroning  the  Popish  James !  He  speaks  of  men 
"daring"  to  call  the  Revolution  of  1688  *'a  glorious 
Revolution," — declares  that  we  must  "  disavow"  the  sins 
of  the  men  who  carried  it  through ;  and  that,  had  the 
people  "remained  passive  under  the  shadow  of  God's 
wings,  the  tyranny  had  passed  over ;  but  man  interposed 
schemes  of  his  o^\ti— they  did  that  which  their  Lord  upon 
the  cross  was  taunted  to  do,  but  did  not, — '  they  saved 
themselves,*  and  so  they  were  permitted  to  mar  the  good 
purpose  of  God."  He  speaks  also  of  the  age  of  Charles 
II.  being  the  golden  age  of  the  divines  of  the  English 
Church,  when  their  passive  virtues  were  called  forth  and 
exercised  by  suffering ;  whereas,  the  last  century  was  the 
deadest  and  shallowest  period  of  English  theology  and 
of  the  English  Church ;  and  that  the  Revolution  of  1688 
"  ejected  a  valuable  portion  of  her  members — ^the  non- 
jurors— divided  and  so  weakened  her,"  &c. 

It  would  greatly  and  unnecessarily  swell  this  little 
work  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  and  similar 
points.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  would  not 
admit,  as  an  objection,  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  Let  me 
rather  shortly  advert  to  the  general  principle  which  is 
involved  in  cases  of  resistance.    No  Christian  doubts 
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that  in  all  cases  it  is  the  great  and  imperatiye  rule  to 
sabmit  to  authority,  however  despotic,  and  that  it  is  un- 
lawful and  sinful  to  resist  it ;  but  most  Christians  have 
usually  allowed  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,— 
that  if  a  Government  commands  what  is  contrary  to,  or 
forbids  what  is  enjoined  by,  the  law  of  God,  it  is  the 
duty  of  subjects  in  these  cases  to  obey  God  rather  than 
nian — just  as  parents  and  masters  are  to  be  resisted  when 
they  require  what  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  These, 
however,  are  rare  and  terrible  steps,  which  are  to  be  re- 
sorted to  only  in  the  clearest  cases,  and  after  all  other 
means  have  failed.  Such,  we  contend,  was  substantially 
the  case  on  those  occasions  where  the  Protestant  Pres- 
byterians of  France  and  Scotland  betook  themselves  to 
arms  against  their  oppressors.  These  oppressors  for- 
bade what  God  had  enjoined ;  for  instance,  they  denied 
them  the  free  exercise  of  public  worship.  Would  it  have 
been  right  here  to  have  obeyed  man,  and  to  have  aban- 
doned the  worship  of  God  ?  The  Christians  of  France 
and  of  this  country  did  not  hastily  rise  in  rebellion. 
They  bore  long,  and  with  pre-eminent  meekness,  all  the 
hardships  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
They  showed  vastly  more  forbearance  and  good  temper 
under  provocation  than  the  Puseyites  in  controversy, 
who  are  so  forward  to  condemn  them.  It  was  only 
when  all  other  resources  failed,  that  they  betook  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity ;  and  not  a  few  of  their  reluc- 
tant risings  in  self-defence  were  the  act  of  the  moment, 
prompted  not  by  deliberate  design,  but  the  urgency  and 
suffering  of  the  occasion.  These  considerations  surely 
go  far,  not  only  to  vindicate  their  proceedings,  but  to 
proclaim  them  worthy  of  approbation.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say,  that  Scripture  and  the  primitive  Church  give  no 
authority  to,  or  example  of,  resistance  to  civil  government. 
The  cases  to  which  we  refer  are  confessedly  extreme. 
Scripture  deals  rather  in  general  principles,  leaving  the 
application  to  enlightened  conscience,  than  in  minute 
details  of  cases,  and  of  all  possible  exceptions  to  general 
rules.     It  does  not  tell  us  to  resist  parents  when  they 
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command  what  is  wrong;  yet  this  must  be  taken  for 
granted.  As  Christianity  does  not  deprive  men  of  their 
natural  rights — of  what  they  possessed  as  men  antecedent 
to,  and  independent  of,  revelation,  so  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  obligation  of  non-resistance  in  every  possible  case, 
even  the  clearest  and  most  atrocious,  obviously  rests  with 
Dr  Pusey  and  his  friends,  and  those  who  hold  his  senti- 
ments; and  that  can  be  done  only  by  their  adducing  from 
Scripture  a  direct  prohibition  against  Christians  resisting 
civil  authority  in  any  case  whatever.  This  would  estab- 
lish the  point,  for  Scripture  is  supreme,  and  entitled  to 
limit  natural  rights ;  but  nothing  else  will  avail.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  however,  that  this  is  what  Dr  Pusey  does 
Hot  attempt  to  do.  Besides,  in  a  country  where  Chris- 
tianity is  civilly  recognised,  as  it  was  both  in  France  and 
Britain,  men  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from  those 
who  live  in  a  heathen  country,  like  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, where  Christianity  is  not  tolerated.  In  the  one 
case  there  might  be  such  an  outrageous  violation  of  pub- 
lic and  acknowledged  rights,  as  would  warrant  men  in 
having  recourse  to  resistance  as  the  last  and  only  remedy, 
while  the  same  resistance  would  be  quite  unlawful 
and  wrong  in  a  Pagan  country,  where  the  Christians 
(Christianity  not  being  tolerated)  could  have  no  rights, 
existed  only  by  sufferance,  and  so  were  not  entitled  to 
run  counter  to  the  known  and  proclaimed  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  endeavour  by  forcible  means  to  sub- 
vert it. 

With  regard  to  the  primitive  Church,  of  which  Dr 
Pusey  is  so  much  enamoured,  no  one  who  has  studied 
its  character  and  history,  especially  with  the  lights  which 
the  eminent  author  of  "  Ancient  Christianity"  has  re- 
cently struck  out,  will  be  disposed  to  place  much  reli- 
ance on  either  its  testimony  or  example.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  fanatical  love  of  suffering  and  martyrdom 
early  appeared  in  the  Church,  which  would  render  such 
proceedings  as  are  condemned  in  the  Protestants  of 
France  and  Scotland  in  a  great  measure  inapplicable. 

The  earlier  primitive  Church  stood  in  very  peculiar 
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circumstances.  Oppressed  and  persecuted,  and  anxious 
chiefly  for  the  faithful  maintenance  of  its  testimonj 
against  Pagan  idolatry,  it  is  unfair  to  make  it  the  pattern 
for  a  Christian  community,  whose  condition  is  altogether 
different, — of  men  possessed  of  certain  civil  powers  and 
privileges.  Who  knows  hut  that,  had  the  early  Chris- 
tians heen  otherwise  situated,  they  would  not  have  felt 
and  acted  differently  ?  It  is  highly  prohahle  that  they 
would.  But  whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  unresist- 
ing, meek  submission  of  the  earlier  Church,  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history  are  well  aware 
that  very  different  was  the  spirit  of  its  successor.  Dr 
Pusey  and  his  friends  are  as  great  admirers  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  fourth  as  of  the  third  century. 
They  pay  as  much,  pernaps  more,  regard  to  Basil  and 
his  contemporaries,  than  to  Cyprian  and  his  associatd^. 
And  what  was  the  spirit  of  the  leading  men  of  the  fourth 
century  ?  How  did  they  take  the  contempt  and  rough 
treatment  of  the  apostate  Julian,  and  afterwards  of  me 
Arian  emperors?  Was  their  temper  that  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance?  Were  Basil  and  the 
Gregories,  in  addressing  Julian  and  speaking  of  him, 
noted  for  the  mildness  of  the  dove  or  the  lamb  ?  Were 
they  not  eminent  for  their  bold  arrogance  and  lawless 
contumacy,  so  that  one  wonders  the  Caesars  bore  the 
provocation  so  meekly?  Assuredly  the  writings  of 
Basil  and  of  Gregory  indicate  a  spirit  of  resistance^  to 
which  we  shall  find  no  parallel  among  the  persecuted 
Presbyterians  of  France  and  of  Britain.  And  yet  these 
are  the  great  authorities  of  the  new  Anglican  school  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  leading  guides 
of  what  is  called  the  primitive  Church !  If  Dr  Pusey 
and  his  party  will  be  ruled  by  the  primitive  Churchy 
let  them  be  fair  and  consistent,  and  go  the  ftill  length  of 
their  professed  principle.  Let  them  take  the  primitive 
Church  "  for  better  or  for  worse,"  and  not  for  the  for- 
mer only. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  good  which  has  resulted 
from  passive  suffering,  and  the  still  greater  amount  of 
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good  which  would  have  resulted,  had  there  never  been 
any  deviation  from  it, — and  with  regard  also  to  the  al- 
leged evil  which  has  been  the  fruit  of  making  use  of 
self-defence  in  religion, — ^it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  great  uncertainty  in  such  interpretations  of  Providence. 
Maby  of  them  are  obviously  unwarranted  and  presump- 
tuous. How  does  Dr  Pusey  know  that  the  Protestants 
of  France  were  allowed  to  be  massacred  in  thousands, 
because  they  were  active,  and  busy,  and  scheming,  as  he 
alleges?  We  deny  that  such  characteristics  belonged 
to  them  at  all.  It  is  well  known,  that  for  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  the  massacre,  they  had  been  as  quiet 
as  could  be  desired.  And  how  does  he  know  that  Eng- 
land was  saved  from  the  Popish  plot  of  the  5th  Novem- 
ber, because  she  was  passive  ?  It  is  well  known  that  her 
sovereign  at  that  period — ^James  VI.,  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England — was  a  decided  advocate  of  the  duty 
of  Christian  subjects  resisting  tyrannous  rulers,  and  aided 
foreign  Protestaoits  and  encouraged  them  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  It  is  not  unknown,  also,  that  in  the 
previous  reign,  the  whole  Convocation  of  the  English 
Church  publicly  acknowledged  it  "  glorious  to  assist 
subjects  in  their  resistance  to  their  sovereign,  and  their 
endeavours  to  rid  themselves  of  their  tyranny  and  op- 
pressions." What  were  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
the  Church  of  England  for  these  incentives  to  rebel- 
lion? How,  too,  does  Dr  Pusey  come  to  know  that 
the  irreligion  and  infidelity  of  the  last  century  were  the 
punishment  of  the  successful  rebellion  of  1688  ;  and  that, 
if  the  Church  and  country  had  been  passive  in  the  hand 
of  God,  deliverance  would  have  come  from  another  quar- 
ter? These  are  mere  assumptions — not  very  loyal  to 
the  royal  family  at  present  on  the  throne ;  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  attempt  at  proof.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  facts  of  history  in  this  and  other  cases  warrant  an 
entirely  opposite  inference.  It  is  not  true  that  those 
Christians  who  have  been  constrained  unwillingly,  and 
in  direful  extremity,  to  take  the  sword,  have  perished  ; 
and  that  those  who  have  practised  passive  obedience  and 
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Wave  fined  and  praspcnd.    Hie  i^Tiose 
is  nearer  die  tmdi.     We  do  noc  think  diat  die  cavtkHi 
€i  our  Lofcd  to  Peier  was  intendted  to  oNiTeT  the  doe- 
tiine  fsx  wliicii  it  is  quoted.     Undentood  in  this  si»ise» 
it  is  a  denial  of  the  i^fat  of  self-defence  in  an  v  cutcum-* 
stances^     It  is  eqmTaknt  to  saving  that  we  are  n^thinr 
to  defend  omselTes  om*  oth»s  in  cases  ai  the  greadesi 
danger.     Bat  apart  finom  thts»  in  point  of  fact^  Protes- 
tantism has  perished  in  Italjand  i^iain  where  there  was 
no  resistance,  while  it  has  prexailed  in  France,  and  Eng-> 
land,  and  Scotland,  and  Germany,  whoe  men  defimdel 
themselves  and  their  religion  against  oppression  and 
p^secotioai.     The  cases  rdferred  to  hy  Dr  Pusey  are  at 
war  with  his  theory.     It  is  imagined  that  the  doctrine 
of  unlimited  passiTe  obedience  is  fiiTonrable  to  noncon- 
fixmity  to  the  world  and  high  spirituality;  but  were 
there  any  of  the  ^  passive"  periods  of  England,  which 
in  these  respects  could  compare  with  the  ''^  rebellious " 
periods  of  Scotland,  firom  1638  to  1649,  and  from  1688 
to  1711  ?     According  to  this  theory,  after  the  two  rebel- 
lions. Christian  men  should  have  pushed.     Any  reli- 
gion  which  remained  should  have  been  tumultuous, 
worldly,  political.     Can  any  thing  be  more  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  fact?     The  French  Protestants  em- 
ployed no  resistance  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685.  Did  that  preserve  them,  and  refine  their 
Christianity  ?      No.     The  Scottish  Presbyteriims  aided 
the  Revolution  of  1688  by  their  arms.     Did  that  destroy 
them  and  their  Christianity?     No.     They  lived,  and 
for   30  years  after  the   Revolution  the  Crospel  made 
progress,  so  that  the  period  is  called  the  Third  Refor- 
mation.    It  was  not  till  the  Jacobite  party  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  Patronage  Act  of  1711,  that  there  was  any 
serious  check  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  and  that 
check  did  not  operate  immediately.     So  fur,  then,  from 
the  decline  of  religion  being  the  punishment  of  the  Revo* 
Itttion,  it  was  the  Revolution,  at  least  in  Scothmd,  which 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  revival  of  religion.     The  decline 
began  under  the  revived  influence  of  the  Act  1711>  of 
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those  very  principles  which  Dr  Pusey  thinks  should  never 
have  heen  cast  out  of  the  throne !  The  truth  seems  ta 
be,  that  so  far  from  resistance  to  persecution  being  always 
punished  with  disaster  to  religion  and  religious  men, 
the  firmness  and  resolution,  blended  with  meekness  and 
temperance  which  it  ofiten  displays,  are  made  the  means, 
in  the  hand  of  God,  of  overawing  enemies,  and  pro- 
curing more  reasonable  terms  for  the  professors  of  the 
Gospel,  than  they  would  otherwise  obtain.  In  such 
cases,  Christians  frequently  cannot  be  worse  than  they 
are.  They  are  persecuted  if  they  suffer  unresistingly,  and 
they  are  but  persecuted  if  they  are  constrained  to  resist. 

After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Dr  Pusey 
should  dislike  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  was  a 
great  Protestant  Revolution.  His  sympathies  must  be 
much  stronger  with  the  Popish  James,  and  the  semi- 
Popish  non-jurors,  than  with  Protestant  William.  But 
what  a  view  does  it  give  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
of  the  true  character  of  Puseyism, — that  it  hates  and 
denoimces,  as  the  harbinger  of  judgment,  one  of  the 
brightest  events  in  the  history  of  Britain.  This  dan- 
gerous heresy  has  been,  and  is,  in  the  course  of  expo- 
sure in  many  of  its  doctrinal  aspects.  It  would  seem 
that  in  its  political  features  it  is  not  safe.  Whatever 
its  followers  may  profess  to  the  contrary,  holding  the 
principles  which  they  do,  they  cannot  be  warm  friends 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  present  remarks  will 
not  be  thrown  away  if  the  reader  sees  more  clearly  than 
before,  that  what  is  unsound  in  religion  cannot  be  safe 
in  politics,  and  vice  versa. 

But  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  condemning 
the  severe  tone  in  which  Dr  Pusey,  and  doubtless  his 
party,  speak  of  the  French  Protestants.  It  is  easy  for 
men  living  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none 
to  make  them  afraid,  to  sit  as  critics  upon  the  spirit  and 
proceedings  of  men  who  are  smarting  under  protracted 
persecution,  and  to  say  here  and  there  they  were  cen- 
surable. This  is  heartless  enough.  But  for  professed 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  take  into  their  puny  hands 


iDnderhoit  of  faearen,  and  to  say  that  die  n: 
of  men  in  thousands — far  better  men  than  theuuelres — -fl 
bj  the  hands  of  Popish  treachery  and  violence,  was  thffl 
pmushment  of  a  scheming  and  worldly- wise  spirit,  is  ii 
Bufferable  preaiunptioa.     Who  is  Dr  I'usey  or  his  fiiends, 
to  tit  in  judgment  on  such  men  aa  Coligny  nnd  Peter 
Kamus,  and  the  noble  French  martyrs  of  1 572  ?   Is  this 
the  meek  spirit  of  the  new  school  of  Anglican  theology  ? 
Is  Pnseyism  free  from  all  that  savoura  of  a  worldly- 
wi«  spirit  ?     But  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be, 
that  tiie  French  IVoteslant  Church,  through  all   her 
history,  is  hated  because  she  is  a  Presb3^eFian  Church, 
because  she  lays  no  claim  to  that  nonentity — "  Apostolic 
Episcopal  succession" — while  the  best  blood  of  Protestant 
Chnstendom  flows  in  her  veins.     But  however  hui^hly 
the  new  semi-Popish  party  may  speak  of  the  French " 
Protestants,  men  of  higher  name  speak  in  very  different  J 
terms.     Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  the  first  names  in^ 
the  Christian  Churcli,  referring  to  France,  says,  towarda  ' 
the  end  of  last  centuiy, — "  Heretofore  there  have  been 
luuhitades  of  Protestants  in   France.      Many  fomous 
Protestant  churches  were  over  all   that  countrj',  who 
used  to  meet  together  in  Synods,  and  mmntain  a  'ery ,. 
regular  discipline ;  and  a  great  part  of  that  kingdomJJ 
were  ProtestantB.      The  Protestant  Church  of  Frajtc^ 
wot  a  great  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Reformation.'^ 
But  in  case  the  testmiony  of  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Cal-^ 
vinist,  however  intellectual  and   learned,  should  havft^ 
little  weight  with  the  new  English  school,  I  beg  leavo'J 
to  refer  them  to  the  testimony  of  a  bishop  of  their  own>^ 
Church.     Gilbert  Bumet,  after  being  on  the  ContinentJ 
ivrites,  in  the  "  History  of  hta  own  Times,"  under  th^ 
year  IGS6, — "  I  was  indeed  amazed  at  the  labours  a 
leannng  of  the  ministers  among  the  Reformed ;  they  u 
derstand  the  Scriptures  well  in  the  original  tongue!^ 
They  had  all  the  points  of  controversy  very  ready,  artB 
did  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  body  of  divinitjf 
In  many  places  they  preached  every  day,  and  were  almw 
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constantly  employed  m  visiting  their  flocka. 

the  meE  who  know  notliing  about  the  Episcopal  suc- 
cession,— and  who  would  probably  despise  it  if  they 
ese  are  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  which 
Dr  Pusey  and  his  party  speak  so  diarespectfiilly — so 
daringly.  It  would  be  well  if  all  who  absurdly  boast  of 
this  fictitious  "Buccession"  could  point  to  learning,  qua- 
lifications, and  labours  equally  decided.  But  perhaps 
the  "  Buccession"  makes  up  for  all  other  deficiencies. 
Should  it  be  thought  that  Burnet,  though  a  bishop,  was 
too  hberal  and  charitable  towards  the  Presbyterians,  we 
can  appeal  to  a  more  modem  testimony.  The  Eev.  Dr 
Croly,  the  present  eminent  Rector  of  St  Stephens, 
"Walbrook,  London,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  want 
of  regard  for  the  Church  of  England,  in  his  "  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,"  finds  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  of  whom  the  new  Anghcan  school 
speak  BO  contemptuously,  represented  under  the  third 
trumpet,  "  as  a  great  star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it 
were  a  lamp ;"  and  his  historical  illustration  runs  in 
these  words ; — "  The  Protestant  Church  of  France 
long  deserved  its  emblem.  It  was  a  burning  lamp  for 
half  a  century,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  dlus- 
trious  Churches  of  Europe.  It  held  the  Gfospel  in 
singular  purity.  Its  preachers  were  apostohc.  Its 
people  the  purest,  most  intellectual,  and  most  illustrious 
of  France.  Before  the  close  of  the  leth  century  it 
amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  souls.  The  spirit 
of  the  Papacy  then  resolved  upon  its  destruction,"*  Stc. 
Such,  according  to  Dr  Croly — an  enlightened  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England — was  the  Church  which  many 
of  his  brethren  would  pronounce  not  to  be  a  Church  at 
all ;  such  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  France  at 
the  very  time  in  which  Dr  Pusey  speaks  of  her  being 
"  on  active,  busy,  scheming  body,  with  worldly  wisdom," 
and  therefore  punished  with  the  massacre  of  St  Bar' 
tholomew !  I  might  quote  other  testimonies.  Let  me 
only  remind  the  reader,  that  Mr  Faber,  one  of  the  n 


toansd  and  distiiiKViished  ministers  of  tLe  GnffliBh 
Church,  has  recentfy  written  a  large  rolume,  to  wiow 
that  the  WaldenBes,  who  fonu  the  original  stock  of  the 
French  Protestant  and  Preshyteriiin  Church,  are  the 
honoured  "  witaesBes"  of  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  in 
short,  the  only  riaihle  Church  of  God  in  a  long  part  of 
the  reign  of  Antichrist ;  and  yet  he  cannot  show  that 
they  have  the  Episcopal  succession  '. 

With  regard  to  the  greater  passivenesa  and  non-rewst- 
aace  of  tlw  Church  of  England,  these  did  not  proceed 
from  the  plater  prevalence  of  enlightened  Christiomty 
within  her  pale,  but  because  her  evangelical  religion  h 
in  general  been  so  slender  compared  with  that  of  See 
land,  that  she  has  not,  like  her,  been  so  fTe<]^uently  brou^ 
into  coUision  with  the  powers  of  a  persecuting  State.  Sh«  ] 
has  shown,  however,  when  the  occasion  occurred,  that  she 
did  not  feel  it  to  be  her  duty  to  be  entirely  passive.  It 
is  justly  said  by  Bishop  Iloadley,  in  his  "  Answer  to  the 
Dean  of  Chichester,"—"  The  rcmonstraoces  both  against 
the  crown  and  the  mitre,  and  the  civil  war  itself,  were 
begun  and  carried  on  by  Churchmen — by  constant 
Churchmen — by  a  Parbament  full  of  Churchmen."  The 
contest  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ivith 
CrMnwell,  after  he  had  manifestly  the  power — with 
James  VII^  issuing  in  the  dethroning  of  the  latter,  show 
that  she  is  aUve  to  the  lawfulness,  in  extreme  cases,  of 
resisting  the  existing  civil  authority ;  and  we  are  not  J 
aware  that  these  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Ckun^^J 
indicated  less  piety  and  learning  than  others.  It  wM^H 
not  the  Egtablisbed  Church,  it  was  the  Nonconformists  | 
who  were  the  great  sufferers  throughout  the  reign  of 
Charles  EI.;  and  admitting  that  the  theologians,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  were  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  who  immediately  preceded  thera,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  theologians  of  a  still 
eaidier  period — of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Jsimes 
VI. — were  superior  to  those  of  Chuiles  II.;  and  yet 
these  were  the  men,  such  as  Jewel  and  many  others, 
who  held  the  lavvfiilness  and  duty,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, of  resistance,-  and  tliey  lived  \m4et  so'<wtt\sf}i'4 


who  Iidd  and  exemplified  the  same  doctrine.  The  dayfl 
of  Charles  I.  are  generally  looked  back  to  by  Dr  Pusey 
and  bis  followers  as  the  most  glorious  days  of  the  Church 
of  England,  aa  the  happy  days  when  Archhishop  Laud 
bore  the  sway;  but  even  Charles  I.,  at  least  his  Parlia- 
ment, encouraged  the  French  Protestants  to  resist ;  and 
in  the  ofitce  of  derotion  prepared  for  the  occaaion,  the 
nation  was  directed,  throughout  the  Church  of  England, 
to  pray  for  all  those  "  who  here,  or  elsewhere,  were 
fighting  God's  battles  and  defending  his  altars."  I  need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader,  that,  at  a  later  day,  Hooker, 
the  idol  of  the  Church  of  England,  numbered  himself 
among  tjie  resistance  men  ;  and  that  the  other  eminent 
divines  of  the  age  of  Cbarles  II.  owed  much  to  their 
learned  Puritan  tutors,  for  whom  they  entertained  the 
greatest  respect,  and  all  of  whom,  speaking  generally, 
held  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  France  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  on  the  duty  of  resistance  in  extreme 
cases.  Many  divines  of  the  English  Church  in  more 
modem  times,  and,  among  others,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Exeter  (Dr  Philpotta),  in  his  Pamphlets  on  the  Popish 
Question,  could  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect ;  but  I  can- 
not enlarge.  It  would  he  a  serious  omission,  however, 
not  to  notice  the  sentiments  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
on  the  subject,  as  attested  by  indubitable  historical  facta. 
Dr  Pusey  dedicates  the  sermon  which  forms  the  ground 
of  the  present  comment,  to  the  Hct.  John  Keble,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Poetry ;  and  his  strong  recommendation  for 
the  honour  is,  that  "  in  years  past  he  unconsciously  im- 
planted a  truth,  which  was  afterwards  to  take  root — him- 
self the  dutiful  disciple  of  its  ancient  guardian  and 
faithful  witness  in  tcord  and  action — the  University  of 
Oxford."  The  alleged  truth  referred  to— unless  there 
he  a  marvellous  discrepancy  between  the  dedication  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  sermon — is,  the  truth  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance.  And  has  the  University  of 
Oxford,  then,  of  which  Dr  Pusey  is  one  of  the  Professors, 
always  been,  as  is  contended,  a  faithful  witness  to  passive 
ohedience  and  non-ieHstance  ?  The  Professor  should 
iaiow  the  history  oE  li\a  owa  ^im.^'amXi^  ■,  Wt,  it  would 
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>-<Mm  diftt  here  he  has  foi^ottcn  one  of  its  most  strikii^ 
passages— certainly  not  a  very  honourahle  oi  consistent 
one.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  divineB  of  the 
Unirersity  of  Oxford  extracted  27  propositions  from  the 
writings  of  Baster,  ftlilton,  &c^  which  maintained  that 
Buhjects  might  examine  into  the  rights  of  rulers,  and 
Tesist  them,  where  they  forfeited  their  title  by  rehcilion 
against  tbi;  Constitution.  These  propositions  the  prede- 
cessors of  Dr  Pusey,  in  fiill  convocation  asaemhlen,  con- 
'demned  as  the  worst  of  heresies — seditious  and  blasphe- 
.XDons ;  yet,  in  four  short  years  afterwards,  they  themselves 
zesisted  the  aathority  of  the  king,  and  refused  to  practise 
the  same  poGsire  obedience  and  non-resistance  which, 
J»y  solemn  decree,  they  had  so  strongly  recommended  to 
Others.  Thej  did  not  commit  themselves  to  the  hands 
of  Ood,  and  look  for  supernatural  deliverance.  As  soon 
■as  the  Popish  James  invaded  their  rights  and  property, 
tiiey  betook  themselves  to  the  Preslwterian  Prince  of 
<Oraiige  in  a  body — declared  in  his  behalf — offered  him 
ttiieir  pla(« — and  all  this  while  tlie  anointed  lung  still  sat 
tiipon  the  throne  !  Surely  such  tergiversation,  on  the  part 
><a  learned  men,  is  a  plain  proof  that,  however  feii  the 
(AxtDae  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  may 
^Took  in  theory,  it  is  found  to  be  utterly  impracticable  on 
ftdaU  The  University  of  O^ord  is  but  a  sorry  witness 
Mo  Dx  Pusey's  great  truths  and  principles ;  and  yet  he 
'■ays,  that  "in  word  and  action"  she  has  ever  been  their 
^chosen  guardian! 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  close  my  observations  on 
iLhis  subject  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr  M'Crie, 
tdistinguished  at  once  for  sobriety  of  judgment,  depth 
frf  learning,  and  enlightened  Christian  principle.  They 
loompletely  meet  an  objection  which  has  been  urged 
jflgainst  the  French  Protestant  Church  by  a  Icadmg 
tKterary  journal  within  these  few  years.  In  his  inter- 
"  1  work  on  the  "  History  and  Progress  of  the  Sup- 
Kwession  of  the  Reformation  in  Spnin  in  the  3  6th 
■iJentury,"  Dr  M'Crie  says,* — "  The  following  words  of 
'B  writer,  whose  knowledge  of  facts  was  not  equal  to  his 
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strong  natural  eense,  express  an  opinion  which  is  not 

now  uncomnion; — 'I  believe  it  will  be  found.  Bays 
Andrew  Fuller,  in  his  "  Christiaii  Patriotism,"  that  when 
Christiana  have  resorted  to  the  sword  in  order  to  resist 
persecution  fat  the  Gospel's  sake,  sis  did  the  Albigensei, 
the  ^henuxoR,  the  Freitch  ProteatatiU,  and  some  others 
within  the  last  COO  years,  the  issue  has  commonly  been 
that  they  hare  perished  by  it — that  is,  they  have  been 
overcome  by  their  enemies  and  exterminated ;  whereas, 
in  cases  where  their  only  weapons  have  been,  "  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  and  the  word  of  their  testimony,  loving  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death,"  they  have  overcome,'  The 
facts  which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader  will  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  last  part  of  this  assertion.  (The 
^thfiil  in  Spain,  instead  of  overcoming,  were  extin* 
guished.)  Nor  is  the  first  part  less  incorrect  and  ohjec- 
tionable.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Albigenses,  &c.,  &c., 
who  retiated,  were  not  exterminated  i  while  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Protestants,  who  did  not  resist,  met  with 
that  fete.  If  the  defensive  wars  of  the  Albigenses  were 
not  saccessiiil,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  those  of 
the  Protestants  in  Germany,  SwitzetlMid,  Scotland,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
French  Proteslants  were  suppressed,  not  when  they  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  hut  when  they  were  living  peaceably 
under  the  protection  of  the  public  faith,  pledged  to  them 
in  edicts  which  had  been  repeatedly  and  solemnly  rati- 
fied. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  mind  in  Britain, 
much  as  has  been  done  to  mislead  it,  is  not  yet  prepared 
lor  adopting  principles  which  lead  to  a  condemnation  of 
the  famous  Waldeuses  and  Bohemians  for  standing  to 
the  defence  of  their  lives,  when  proscribed  and  violently 
attacked  on  account  of  their  rehgion.  They  lived  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Antichrist's  power,  and,  according  to 
the  adorable  plan  of  Providence,  were  allowed  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  bis  rage;  but  while  the  Scriptnres  foretell 
this,  they  Tnention  it  to  their  honour,  and  not  in  th« 
way  ofjixing  blame  on  them.  '  It  was  given  to  the 
-Beast  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome 
them.'    Instead  of  lieing  Taipei  ■m'iK'0»oaft\;\ia\iei-MA«i 


in  ooDBeqnence  of  their  having  taken  the  sword  witJi-    i 

out  a  just  reason,  these  Christian  patriots  deserve  rather 
to  be  numbered  with  those  who,  through  '  faith,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens,  and  others  were  slain  with  the  sword;'  all  of 
whom, '  having  obtained  a  good  report,  through  faith, 
received  not  l^e  promises,  God  having  provided  some 
better  things  for  us,' " 

A  case  of  similar  success  to  those  quoted  hy  Dr 
M'Crie,  and  comparatively  recent,  might  be  referred 
to-  Mr  Anderson,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  infonned  Wodrow  the  historian, 
as  appears  Irom  his  unpublished  HSS,,  that  he  was 
in  Switzerland  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and 
visited  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  where  he  found  14  minis- 
ters labouring  among  a  serious  and  religious  people ; 
but  such  were  their  hazards  &om  the  Popish  House 
of  Savoy,  that  they  felt  their  only  security  to  lie  in 
being  always  armed  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
rehgion ;  and  what  was  the  conse(juence  ?  "Were  they 
exterminated  ?  Did  they  perish !  No  ;  their  enemies 
ceased  to  trouble  them :  their  resolution,  under  God, 
was  the  means  of  saving  them  from  destruction.  I 
may  add,  in  reference  to  the  French  Protestant  Church, 
that  the  great  Reformer,  Calvin, — whom  Hooker,  and 
Baxter,  and  even  the  infidel  D'AIembert,  have  concur- 
red in  admiring,  and  who  is  remarkably  cautious  in  faia 
eentiments  as  to  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  so  much  so, 
that  he  has  been  claimed  by  the  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  writers  as  according  with  them, — even 
Calvin  exhorted  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  first  Prince  of 
the  blood,  to  save  France  from  the  ruin  into  which  the 
FopishGuises  were  plunging  it;  in  other  words,  approved 
of  the  civil  and  religious  wars  which  Dr  Pusey  and  his 
party  denounce  as  rehelhons.  It  may  be  added,  too,  as 
an  indication  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Protestants 
in  the-  struggle  of  that  period,  that,  like  their  brethren 
of  Scotland  at  a  later  day,  they  carried  religion  into 
the  army,  where,  in  France  perhaps,  it  had  never  been 
before.      A  modem  writer  on  the  tLefetia^  ^S^Mifio.  I 
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of  France,  who  has  no  great  fayour  either  for  Calyinists 
or  Presbyterians  (Smedley),  says, — "At  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  prayers  were  read  night  and  morning 
at  the  head  of  each  regiment  by  its  own  minister; 
no  cursing  or  reviling  were  heard  in  the  ranks;  no 
gambling  or  debauchery .  sullied  the  camp ;  peasants, 
tradesmen,  and  strangers,  resorted  in  safety  to  the 
military  quarters,  and  neither  the  hope  of  forage  nor  of 
plunder  allured  the  soldiers  from  their  standard."  In 
their  spirit  of  liberality  also,  there  was  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  French  Presbyterians  and  their 
brethren  of  Scotland  a  century  afterwards.  The  same 
writer,  speaking  of  a  later  day  in  the  French  struggle, 
when  the  German  Elector  Palatine  sent  7000  troops 
to  their  aid,  and  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  large  sum 
of  100,000  crowns,  says, — "The  Prince  (Conde)  and 
Coligny,  however,  contributed  their  plate  and  jewels,  and 
their  example,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  ministers^  who 
always  accompanied  the  march^  prevailed  so  greatly, 
that  every  officer  and  man  made  some  personal  sacrifice, 
and  even  the  meanest  horse-boy  and  camp  follower  in 
the  host  emulously  threw  in  his  mite  to  the  general 
fund."  Thirty  thousand  crowns  were  in  this  way  speedily 
raised  in  the  Protestant  army. 

But  while  I  thus  vindicate  the  Churches  of  France 
and  Scotland  from  the  severe  censures  of  Dr  Pusey  and 
others,  and  believe  that  their  circumstances  were  so 
extreme  as  to  warrant  resistance,  and  that  their  resist- 
ance was  not  rebellion  but  duty,  I  have  again  to  repeat, 
that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  justify  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, not  a  few  of  which  were  doubtful,  some 
decidedly  wrong  ;  and  I  have  again  to  repeat,  that 
obedience  to  civil  authority  is  so  high  and  imperative 
a  Christian  duty,  and  resistance  to  it  so  rarely  warrant- 
able, that  it  is  not  a  theme  of  desirable  discussion,  but 
should  be  left  among  those  difficult  and  urgent  cases  to 
be  decided  on  when  the  dread  emergency  occurs  in  that 
peculiar  light  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  imagined 
in  theory,  but  which  th.^  i^iovidence  of  God  usually 
Mfuppliea  for  the  guidance  o5\i\a  cwii^Mx^^^^'^^W 


CHAPTEE  V. 


FROM  1685  TO  1715. 

Having  described  the  awftd  preparations  for  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — ^the  terrible  revocation 
itself — I  must  now  describe  the  consequences  of  that 
measure.  It  was  to  be  expected  th^t  so  horrible  a  deed 
would  be  attended  with  disastrous  results.  Even  the 
chief  actors  in  the  revocation  were  ashamed  of  it,  and 
attempted  to  deny  it ;  but  the  excessive  eulogies  of  Louis' 
partizans  frequently  betray  the  truth.  They  laud  the 
king  almost  into  a  demigod.  But  why  ?  Because  of  his 
great  services  to  the  Popish  Church.  And  what  are 
these  ?  The  rooting  out  of  heresy — in  other  words,  the 
destruction  of  the  Reformed. Church.  Thus  is  the  dis- 
graceful truth,  which  men  would  fain  hide,  incidentally 
discovered.  Besides,  in  addition  to  all  other  testimonies, 
there  are  six  volumes  of  documents  still  extant,  consist- 
ing of  the  reports,  &c.,  to  the  Grovemment  of  those  who 
were  leading  actors  in  the  oppression  and  slaughter  of  the 
saints  of  God ;  and  one  of  the  accounts  consists  of  the 
enormous  sum  of  536,640  livres  for  books  for  the  use  of 
the  pretended  converts  who  had  been  driven  by  persecu- 
tion into  outward  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Even  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Duke  de  St  Simon,  could 
say, — "  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  without 
the  least  pretext  or  necessity,  depopulated  one-fourth  of 
the  kingdom,  ruined  trade  in  all  it3  branches,  placed  it 
(the  country)  so  long  under  the  public  avowed  pillage 
of  the  dragoons,  and  authorised  torments  and  executions^ 


in  wUch  thousands  of  umocent  persons  of  both  mxm 

perished."  But  wc  inuat  enter  a  Qttlc  more  into  detail. 
While  the  Froteataat  pastors  were  all  dnTen  from  their 
country  under  the  heaviest  penalty,  their  people  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  it,  except  at  tie  risk  of  severe 
punishment.  So  much,  however,  bad  thej  now  lost,  and 
so  much  did  they  now  suffer,  that  Frtmce  became  embit- 
tered to  them,  and  their  great  ansiety  and  effort  were  to 
emigrate  to  other  lands.     This  was  the  coarse  which, 

Eerhaps,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  Protestant  popu- 
ition  pursued,  though  almost  incredible  were  the  hard- 
ships which  they  encountered  in  accomplishing  it.  So 
early  as  1681,  four  years  before  the  edict  was  actuaUy 
revoked,  Mr  Quick,  then  minister  of  the  English  churtdi 
at  Middleburgh,  recollected  having  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  500  famihes  of  French  merchants  had  left 
tbeii  native  country,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam ;  and 
that  50  families  had,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  taken 
up  their  abode  at  Hamburgh.  The  whole  population 
thus  removing  probably  amounted  to  between  lt,000 
and  1^,000  souls.  They  were  the  families  of  merchants, 
too,  indicating  a  measure  of  wealth  and  respectabili^ ; 
and  if  so  many  betook  themselves  to  two  commercial 
cities,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  many  more  removed  to 
other  quarters. 

But  it  was  after  the  revocation  that  the  people  fled 
in  prodigious  numbers.  The  succeeding  month,  we 
read  in  a  letter  from  Geneva,  that  some  time  previously 
not  a  day  passed  in  which  that  town  did  not  receive 
and  supply  iiom  30  to  90  persons  of  all  ages  and  cou- 
ditions,  and  of  both  sexes ;  thus,  in  two  short  months, 
probably  becoming  the  asylum  of  5000  poor  French  re- 
tugees.  In  one  monung,  the  inhabitants  saw  at  their 
gates  500  carts  laden  with  household  goods,  and  followed 
by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  persons,  who  went  and 
came  from  all  quartfira.  The  writer  beautifully  adds, — 
"  Tha  country  of  Vaus  is  filled  in  every  quarter  with 
J^renoh  fugitives.  Within  these  three  weeks  there  have 
been  reckoned  17,500  ^imqs  that  have  passed  into 


lansanne,"  "  Zurich  wrote  admirable  letters  to  Beme 
and  GeneTa,  desiring  them  to  Bend  of  those  poor  people 
unto  tliem,  and  that  they  would  receive  them  as  their 
own  natural  brethren,  into  their  country,  into  their 
houaes,  yea,  and  into  their  very  hearts."  I  subjoin,  in 
a  few  sentences,  a  picture  of  the  melancholy  condition 
of  the  poor  fugitives,  from  the  same  important  docu- 

"  Women  and  maids  came  to  as  in  the  habits  of  men, 
children  in  coffers  packed  np  as  clothes,  others  witbout 
any  other  precaution  at  all  than  in  their  cradles  tied 
about  their  parents'  necks;  some  passing  this,  others 
that  way,  all  stopping  either  at  the  gates  or  churches  of 
the  city,  with  cries  and  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow  mingled 
together ;  some  demanding,  where  are  our  fathers  and 
mothers  ?  others,  where  are  our  wives  and  children? — not 
knowing  where  to  find  them,  not  having  learnt  any  news 
of  them  from  the  time  they  departed  from  their  houses. 
In  short,  every  one  was  so  alfected  with  these  miserable 
objects,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  weeping. 
Scnoe  had  no  sooner  passed  the  first  barricado,  but  pros- 
trating themselves,  upon  their  knees,  sung  a  paalm  of 
thanksgiving  for  their  happy  deliverance ;  though,  poor 
creatures,  they  bad  not  wherewithal  to  get  themselves  a 
meal's  meat,  and  might  have  gone  to  bed  that  night  sup- 
periess,  had  not  the  Lord,  of  his  great  goodness,  extraor- 
dinarily  provided  for  them.  Thus  we  spent  two  months, 
every  day  atfbrding  us  new  adventures,  fresh  and  emi- 
Ttt/at  examples  of  self-denial,  and  that  divers  ways. 

"  No  longer  than  yesterday,  in  despite  of  all  guards 
at  the  several  passes,  and  dangers  of  the  galleys,  there 
Birived  hither  no  less  than  50  persons.  A  tall  chairman, 
who  had  been  a  lacquey,  as  he  was  coming  from  his 
house,  espying  Monsieur  de  CamhiaqucB  passing  over 
the  bridge,  immediately  stopt,  and  embraced  htm  in  his 
livery  coat.  Four  young  ladies  of  Grenoble,  disguised 
in  men's  apparel,  atter  they  had  lodged  four  or  five  days 
in  ^e  forests  and  mountains,  without  any  other  provisioii ' 
than  a  little  bread,  having  travelled  only  by  ni^t,  cama 
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hitiber  but  a  few  hours  ago  in  this  their  gallant  equipage* 
^ould  I  write  you  all  the  stories  I  Imow,  we  shovid 
never  have  done." 

We  have  the  following  interesting  testimony  to  the 
same  purpose  firom  Burnet,  who  was  at  that  time  so- 
journing in  Switzerland.  He  says,  in  his  "  History  of 
his  own  Times," — "  I  was  all  me  winter  at  Geneva, 
where  we  had  constantly  fresh  stories  brought  us  of  the 
miseries  of  those  who  were  su£fering  in  Fiance.  Refu- 
gees were  coming  over  every  day  poor  and  naked,  and 
half  starved,  before  they  got  tluther ;  and  that  small 
state  was  imder  great  apprehension  of  being  swallowed 
Ujp,  having  no  strength  of  their  own."  In  a  letter  from 
Zurich,  he  has  a  still  more  ample  statement,  highly  hon- 
ourable to  the  Presbjrterian  Church  of  Switzerland : — 
**  There  is  one  thing,"  says  he,  "  for  which  the  Switzers, 
in  particular  those  of  Berne,  cannot  be  enough  commend- 
ed. They  have,  ever  since  the  persecution  first  b^un 
in  France,  opened  a  i^anctuary  to  such  as  have  retired 
thither,  in  so  generous  and  Christian  a  manner,  that  it 
deserves  all  the  honourable  remembrances  that  can  be 
made  of  it.  Such  ministers  and  others  that  were  at  first 
condemned  in  France  for  the  affair  of  the  Cevennes, 
have  not  only  found  a  kind  reception  here,  but  all  the 
support  that  could  be  expected,  and  indeed  much  more 
than  in  reason  might  have  been  expected ;  for  they  have 
assigned  the  French  ministers  five  crowns  a  month,  if 
they  were  unmarried,  and  have  increased  it  to  such  as 
had  wives  and  children, — so  that  some  had  above  ten 
crowns  a  month  pension.  They  dispersed  them  all  over 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  but  the  greatest  number  resided  at 
Lausanne  and  Veray.  In  order  to  the  supporting  of  this 
charge,  the  charities  of  Zurich,  the  other  neighbouring 
Protestant  States,  were  brought  thither.  Not  only  the 
Protestant  Cantons,  but  the  Grisons,  and  some  small 
States  that  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Cantons,  such 
as  Neuchatel,  St  Gall,  and  some  others,  have  sent  in  their 
charities  to  Berne,  who  dispense  them  with  great  discre- 
tioBy  and  bear  what  faitlLei  chaxgje  this  relief  brings  upoa 


titan ;  Eknd  in  tliis  last  total  and  deplorable  disperdon  Ol 
those  churches,  the  ivhole  coiintry  has  been  animated.] 
with  such  a  spirit  of  charity  and  compasgion,  that  eveiy  n 
man's  house  and  purse  has  been  open  to  the  refugees  that 
have  piissed  thither  in  such  numbers,  tbat  sometinies 
there  huve  been  2000  in  Jjausanne  alone,  and  of  these 
there  were  at  one  time  nearly  200  ministers;  and  they 
all  met  with  a  kindness  and  freeheartedness  that  looked 
more  like  somewhat  of  the  primitive  ^e  renred,  than 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  we  liTe." 

Nor  was  the  kindness  of  foreign  Protestants  limited 
to  the  suSerers  who  emipsted  and  came  among  them  in 
nakedness  and  want.  They  did  not  forget  the  prisoners 
in  the  duiigeons  and  galleys  of  France.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  letters  of  sympathy  were  written,  libeiil 
contributions  made,  and  earnest  intercessions  employed 
with  the  French  Government,  through  their  ambasiadoTB, 
in  behalf  of  the  Buffering  saints  of  God.  Very  frequently 
snch  applications  as  the  last  not  only  failed,  hat  were 
the  occasion  of  greater  severity  to  the  persecuted.  It 
was  alleged  that  tbey  were  holding  correspondence  with 
enemies,  and  plotting  against  tne  French  kingdom. 
Hence  the  captives  were  sometimes  constrained  to  beg 
their  friends  not  to  interfere  for  them,  as  it  added  to, 
instead  of  diminishing,  their  sufierings.  Alluding  to 
Switzerland,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  M.  Eacher,  bur- 
gomaster of  Zurich,  and  his  family,  were  particularly 
kind  to  the  excellent  Lefehvre  and  his  fellow-captiveB. 
We  insert  the  following  beautiful  Christian  letter  of  the 
Swiss  magistrate,  addressed  to  them  in  their  loathsome 

"  Mr  Deak  B«ETiniEN, — I  should  be  tlie  most  u 
gnitefnl  of  men,  if,  after  the  expressions  of  love 
esteem  with  which  many  of  your  letters  are  filled  £ 
me,  the  most  humble  of  your  friends,  and  o 
serving  of  your  regard,  I  could  bo  at  all  insensible  t 
your  aJSiectionate  remembrance.  I  should  have  en  ' 
Tonred,  some  time  ago,  to  ocknowWge  the  kind  s 


tioayoti  hare  shown  me;  but  I  have  waited  is  the  b^w 
of  huTing  Bome  good  news  to  teU  jou.  I  have  laboured 
to  obtain  your  deliverance.  I  have  made  use  of  my 
friends ;  and  last  week,  being  on  a  journey  to  Soieure, 
I  repeated  my  earnest  entreaties  to  Mons.  Amelot,  the 
ambassador.  But  as  I  can  get  no  positive  answer,  and 
am  always  sent  away  with  the  recommendation  to  make 
myself  easy,  for  the  busineaa  will  be  settled  sooner  than 
I  may  expect ;  and  as,  to  my  great  regret,  the  hopes  I 
had  till  tbjs  time  conceived  are  frustrated,  1  can  no  longer 

"  Accept  my  most  humble  thanks,  my  dear  brethren, 
for  your  kind  remembrance  of  a  person  who  is,  indeed, 
a  sharer  of  your  sorrows,  your  sufterings,  and  your  afflic- 
tions ;  who  has  hitherto  made  every  effort  to  soften  the 
rigours  of  the  bondage  with  which  you  are  so  imjustly 
oppressed ;  but  who  does  not,  on  that  account,  think 
himself  entitled  to  the  great  encomiums  in  your  letters. 
I  am  fiiUy  purposed,  and  feel  myself  bound,  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  brother  of  the  same  communion,  still  to  seek 
to  procure  your  release ;  but  I  must  beg  you  to  be  less 
liberal  of  your  thanks,  and  to  believe  that,  though  I  have 
the  honour  to  fill  the  first  office  of  the  Helvetic  State,  I 
confess  myself  tfl  be  a  poor  sinner,  who  am  not  to  seek 
my  happiness  in  the  vanities  of  this  world,  but  in  humi- 
lity and  self-abasement. 

"  I  have  read  your  letters,  my  dear  brethren,  with 
attention  and  edification.  I  see  that  God  makes  use  of 
you  as  extraordinary  inatrnments  of  his  glory.  I  remark 
in  you  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  tmexampled  piety,  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  glorious  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  the  primitive  Church,  unequalled  stedfasCness,  inde- 
scribable patience,  souls  that  are  filled  with  spiritual 
comfort,  and  eyes  that  are  enhghtened  with  the  vision  of 
the  Deity,  even  here  below.  By  all  these  virtues,  3^u 
triumph  over  your  enemies,  despise  the  evils  they  make 
you  suffer,  and  bear  patiently  the  reproach  of  the  world, 
with  the  sole  view  of  glorifying  God's  holy  n 
on,  then,  my  beloved  brethren,  in  this  blessed  : 


KDce  70a  see  tiiat  God  works  anch  great  things  for  yon ; 
and  that  he  has  called  you  to  suffer  for  his  great  name's 
sake,  in  those  vile  places  which  are  usually  the  receptacles 
of  the  dregs  of  the  earth,  who,  without  douit,  distress 
your  pure  minds  by  their  wickedness.  But  take  cour- 
se, my  dear  brethren,  since  you  know  that  it  is  thus 
ordaJned  by  God ;  that  all  must  work  together  for  good 
to  theni  that  lore  him;  that,  es  all  human  things  hare 
an  end,  the  God  of  all  goodness  has  appointed  an  end  to 
your  sorrows,  when  he  will  recompense  you  with  the 
reward  of  the  righteous. 

"  I  solicit  for  myself  and  my  munerous  family  an  in- 
terest in  your  prayers,  for  I  know  that,  proceeding  from 
the  beloved  serrants  of  God,  they  will  assuredly  be  heard 
and  answered ;  and  on  my  part,  I  shall  always  bear 
your  afflicfiona  in  mind  in  all  my  supplicatioiis,  though 
mingled  with  so  much  infirmity. 

"  I  have  sent  to  Mons.  M ,  at  Beme,  +0  pistoles,  to 

be  transmitted  to  you  in  the  moat  conrenient  way.  Please 
to  accept  this  small  sum,  which  is  made  up  by  myself 
and  three  of  my  sons ;  and  be  assured  that  it  is  offered 
in  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts.  We  pray  that  you  may 
continue  to  receive  all  divine  consolations,  and  obtain  a 
^eedy  delivemnce  from  your  bondage ;  and  we  rejoice 
in  every  opportunity  of  rendering  you  service,  especially 
myself,  who  am  truly,  my  beloved  brethren,  your  very 
humble  and  devoted  servant,  Henry  Escheb." 

Great  exertions  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted 
Protestants  by  the  Queen  of  Denmark  and  the  Prince 
of  the  family,  through  the  French  ambassador  at  Cojien- 
hagen,  and  with  some  success ;  but  in  general  it  was  with 
the  greatest  dilficulty  that  any  relaxation  or  release  could 
be  obtained.  Even  the  ambassadors  of  England  and 
Holland  had  no  small  labour  in  obtaining  from  France 
a  fiilfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1 697,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Protestants  condemned  to  the  galleys  were 
to  be  given  up  as  prisoners  of  war.  Though  they  '  " 
claim  to  none  save  those  most  expressly  comprehi 
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s  tonns  of  the  tieatyof  peac^tlierewerell 
repulses  and  defeats  ere  they  'were  BUccensful.  Them 
her  of  those  doomed  to  the  slsTery  of  the  galley-boat 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  Court  had 
a  list  of  1600  of  them  subjected  to  the  bastinado — a 
most  shocking  punishment.  It  may  be  believed  that 
there  were  many  in  the  galleys  who  were  not  lednceA 
to  this  extremity.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the 
numbers  in  the  galleys  were  immense. 

It  woold  not  be  easy,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence, precisely  to  ascertain  how  many  PrntestantB 
left  their  country.  A  few  months  after  the  revocation, 
it  is  confidently  stated  that  150,000  hiid  departed.  Some 
years  afterwards,  it  was  estimated  that  from  800,000 
to  1,000,000,  forming  one-half  nearly  of  the  population, 
had  sought  safety  in  exile.  It  is  cert^n  that  in  a  single 
year  the  Prince  of  Orange  raised  three  regiments,  and 
manned  three  shipa  of  war,  with  French  Protestants ; 
and  that  there  were  not  less  than  62  Walloon  or  French 
Protestant  churdies  in  Holland.  In  1G98,  the  States 
General  of  Holland  wrote  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  that 
their  country  was  bo  full,  they  could  support  no  more  of 
the  refugees,  and  entreated  him  to  find  a  place  for  them 
in  his  German  doTninions.  Cotemporary  Btafementa 
bear  that  not  leas  than  11  enitrffEnglishreginienlawere 
composed  of  French  refugees,  besides  many  individuate 
enrolled  in  the  troops  of  the  line.  It  is  estimated  that 
50,000  Hugonots,  as  a  whole,  crossed  to  the  shores  of 
Britain.  In  Germany,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  wae 
particularly  kind  to  them.  Heinvited  them  to  settle  in  ' 
his  domimons,  and  gave  them  a  separate  code  of  jttris- 
prudence,  framed  in  their  own  language,  and  adminis- 
tered by  judges  chosen  from  among  themselves.  As 
true  religion  makes  men  intelligent,  indostrioua,  and 
frugal,  and  as  the  Protestants  had  been  shut  out  from 
public  offices,  so  they  generally  followed  manufacturing 
and  commercial  pursuits,  and  not  a  fem  of  them  were 
wealthy.  Persona  of  quality  among  them  left  properties 
jrieldiag  from  10,000  to  30,000  livres  per  aimum.     The 
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manufacture  of  silks,  liata,  and  drugs,  safTered 
seriouely  from  their  removal,  that  in  some  quarti 
revenue  sunk  one-half.  Aa  a  whole,  it  was  estimatei], 
that  not  less  tlian  £20,000,000  sterling  of  property  '  " 
the  country ;  and  that  in  the  Iobs  of  hrr  active  and  en- 
terpriainf;  Proteslants,  France  sustained  aa  great  an  in- 
jury as  site  nould  have  received  from  four  ordinary  civil 
ware.  In  the  course  of  five  years  after  the  Revocation, 
the  dty  of  Tours  fell  from  80,000  to  30,000  in  popula- 
tion. While  this  shows  how  serious  waa  the  suffer- 
ing which  the  Protestants  endured,  it  also  shows  how 
serioufl  a  sufferer  France  was  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  But  instead  of  being  an  evil,  this  was  a  bless- 
ing to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  throughout  the  world. 
Tne  revocation  of  the  edict,  which  she  hoped  would 
strengthen  her,  waa  the  first  step  to  her  1^1.  It  weak- 
ened ner  power  for  evil  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and, 
by  Bcattenng  her  manufacturing  skill  and  commercial 
resources  to  Protestant  lands,  in  the  same  degree  made 
them  so  much  the  more  powerful.  It  is  well  for  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  that  France  did  not  remain  so 
influential  as  a  nation  as  she  was  before  the  revocation 
of  the  edict. 

The  manufactures  of  this  country  received  an  impor- 
tant impulse  from  the  accession  of  the  French  Protratants. 
The  Spitalfield  silk  manufactures  originated  with  tbem  ; 
and  glass-working  was  introduced,  which  had  been  almost 
confined  to  France ;  also  some  manufactures  in  Edin- 
burgh, which,  I  believe,  have  become  eitinct  there-  The 
French  name,  Picardy,  in  that  city,  still  marks  the  site. 
It  may  he  noticed,  diat  this  country  has  more  than 
once  gained  in  a  commercial  and  manuiacturing  light,  by  i 
the  Popish  persecution  of  Protestants.  God  would  thus 
seem  to  reward  her  faithfulness,  and  punish  the  ii  " 
ated  enemies  of  his  Church.  In  ■■'  Lardner's  Cyclopiedia,"  i 
in  the  treatise  on  the  silk  manufacture,  there  ia  the  fol- 
lowing notice : — 

"The  city  of  Antwerp  having  been  .taken  after  an  "' 
obstinate  resistance,  in  the  year  1585,  by  the  Duke  at'\ 
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Panno,  tnen  QoTeroot  of  the  Spanish  Ncth^&ndk)  it 
was  consigned,  during  three  dayR,  to  indiscriminate 
plunder  and  destruction.  Its  ruin  was  a  deiLth.-blow  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  noble 
raanufecturera  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  dispersed 
into  various  countries.  About  a.  third  part  of  the  arti- 
zaia  and  merchants,  who  wrought  and  dealt  in  ulk, 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  they  finally  settled,  and 
taught  those  arts  by  which  they  had  long  prospered  in 
their  native  land." 

"  The  introduction  of  the  weaving  of  silk  damask  into 
England,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  flight 
to  Uiese  hospitable  shores  of  certain  Dutch  and  Flemish 
weavers  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
when,  in  the  year  1567,  he  was  deputed  by  Philip  I.  of 
Spain  to  extinguish  the  kindling  spark  of  liberty  in  the 
Low  Countries." 

With  regard  to  cotton,  Baine,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,"  says, — "  I  am  more  inclined  to 
think  that  tlie  art  ^of  making  cotton  cloth]  was  im- 
ported frora  Flanders  about  the  same  time  [1582],  by 
tile  crowd  of  Protestant  artinans  and  workmen  who 
fled  from  Antwerp,  on  the  capture  and  ruin  of  that 
great  trading  city,  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  15H5, 
and  also  from  other  cities  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands." 
And  whnt  is  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade  now  !  Let 
the  same  writer  answer.  "  The  cotton  trade  supports 
now  1,500,000  individuals,  employing  more  than  one- 
eleventh  part  of  the  population  of  Great  BritfUD;" 
"  and  the  receipts  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
from  this  one  production  of  the  national  industry,  are 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  ^vhole  public  revenue  of  the 

With  regard  more  particularly  to  the  manufiict(U«s 
established  by  the  French  Protestants  at  the  period 
which  we  are  contemplating,  we  have,  from  the  same 
authors,  the  subjoined  interesting  information : — 

"  Mr  .James  .Thomson,  a  scientific  and  accomplished 
calico- printer  at  Primrose,  near  Ciitheroc,  in  hie  evidence 
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before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  trade,  manufecturcs,  and  shipping,  in  IS33,  informed 
the  Coinmittee,  that  the  origin  of  printing  in  England 
dated  from  about  the  year  1690,  when  a  small  print- 
nound  was  established  on  the  banka  of  the  Thames  at 
Richmond,  by  a  Frenchman,  who,  in  all  probability,  was 
a  refugee  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  • 
"  It  was,"  says  lardner,  "  fnira  the  refugees  of  that 
(the  French)  nation,  when  forced  to  abjure  their  country 
by  the  ReTocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea,  in  the  year 
1685,  that  the  art  of  weaving  Telret  became  known, 
and  was  domeBticated  in  Spitalfielda,  where  it  has  since 
continued,  and  been  followed  with  success." 

The  Protestant  ministers  dispersed  themselTes  to 
Tarious  quarters,  Claude,  Basnage,  and  De  Bosc,  went 
to  Holland;  Saurin  to  Geneva;  Allis  to  England. 
These  were  the  leading  ministers;  but  many  brethren 
went  along  with  them.  Quick  met  with  not  fewer 
than  150  in  London.  There  were  200  in  Holland.  We 
biiTe  Been  that  at  one  time  there  were  £110  at  Lausanne. 
In  Edinburgh,  so  considerable  was  the  French  popnla- 
tion,  that  it  enjoyed  the  services  of  two  mimatera ;  the 
one  received  £100,  and  the  other  £70  a-year.  la  the 
metropolis  there  were  22  French  churches  supported 
by  the  Government,  and  not  less  than  3000  refugees 
maintained  by  public  subscription.  Spitalfield  and 
Seven  Dials  Chapels  in  Loudon  were  originally  French 
Protestant  chm^cbes.  Bower,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,"+  has  the  following  statement: 
— "  Upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
a  smtul  colony  of  French  Protestants  emigrated  from 
Picardy  to  Scotland,  and  first  introduced  the  manufacture 
of  silli  and  cambric  into  this  coimtry.  Anothcj  party  of 
refugees  from  Bordeaux  settled  within  about  three  miles 
of  Edinhui^h,  and  the  village  is  still  vulgarly  called 

■-■mewlnraHoiiorHoltflnil  ind  Bflgium.  whlrh  Km  li«n  ronmreiJlij 
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Bnrdy-honse  (Bordeaus-House).     Both  of  these  i 

accommodated  with  houses  built  by  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  called  Picardy,  at  the  head  of  Leith 
Walk.  The  Council  also  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
assembling  for  public  worship  in  the  lower  common  hall 
of  the  College.  Some  persons  still  living  remember 
when  they  regularly  met  for  this  purpose ;  and  the 
whole  service  was  conducted  in  the  French  language. 
In  the  course  of  little  more  than  two  generations,  the 
knowledge  of  French  was  lost,  and  the  practice  conse- 
quently discontinued.  In  the  year  1693,  King  William 
granted  to  the  town  of  Edinbumh  a  duly  of  two  pennies 
upon  the  pint  of  ale,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  By 
this  Act  of  Parliament,  the  town  was  burdened  with  the 
sum  of  2000  merks  yearly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister 
of  the  French  congregation.  Upon  the  death  of  one  of 
the  clergymen,  the  magistrates  agreed  to  give  the  survivor 
1500,  the  widow  of  his  former  collei^e  200,  and  300 
merks  to  the  precentor,  who,  in  1713,  was  a  student  of 
divinity  from  Franequer  in  Friesland,  provided  he  would 
assist  the  Greek  professor  in  teaching  his  students."* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  after  what  has  been 
stated,  that  wherever  they  went  they  were  kindly  treat- 
ed. Indeed,  they  themselves  bear  testimony  to  this 
with  lively  gratitude.  De  Souligne,  the  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Protestant,  Du  Plessis  Momay,  in  a  pamphlet 
upon  French  Popery,  reprinted  in  Edinburgh  in  1689, 
and  dedicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  says,  address- 
ing them,  "  The  tender  care  and  great  charity  which  you 
have  manifested  towards  the  poor  refugees  who  suBfer 
for  their  religion  ;  hut  above  all,  tbe  courage  and  zeal 
you  have  discovered  in  this  last  war,  by  sparing  nothing 
that  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  have  made  it  gloriously  to  appear  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  you  value  neither  your  trea- 
sures nor  your  lilood  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  spend- 
ing them  in  defence  of  your  religion."  I  may  men^on 
in  passing,  that  this  grandson  of  Momay  was  himself 
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one  of  the  refugees,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  expose 
Papery  on  the  side  of  its  political  and  social  evils.  The 
pamphlet  from  which  I  hare  quoted  is  a  verj  able  one; 
extending  to  100  pages,  and  bearing  the  title,  "  The  Poli- 
tical Migchiefe  of  Popery,  or  Arguments  demonstrating, 
I.  That  the  Komish  rehgion  ruins  all  those  countri^ 
where  it  is  established,  and  has  given  rise  to  moat  of  the 
mischiefs  that  haye  orerspread  the  Christian  oommoa* 
wealth.  2.  That,  aa  an  instance  hereof,  it  occuaions  the 
loss  of  above  200,000,000  of  Hvres,  or  £16,000,000 
sterling  pei.  annum,  to  France  in  particular.  3.  Th^ 
if  Popery  were, abolished  ia  France,  that  kingdom  would 
become  incomparably  more  rich  and  populous,  and  the 
king's  reyenues  wonid  advance  above  100,000,000  of 
livres,  or  £8,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  4.  That  it 
is  impossible  that  France  should  erer  be  re-established 
whilst  Popery  is  their  national  religion."  No  one  who 
reada  this  rare  but  excellent  pamphlet,  can  doubt  that 
the  author  makes  out  his  point  But  to  return  from 
tliis  digression  to  the  kind  treatment  which  the  suSering 
received  at  the  hands  of  British  Christians.  An  author 
whom  I  have  quoted  more  than  once,  and  who  wrote 
shortly  after  the  revocation,  says, — 

"But  we  comfort  ourselves  likewise  in  the  Christian 
compassion  showed  ua  by  foreign  princes,  and  more 
especially  by  his  Majesty  of  England,  who  has  received 
us  into  his  countries,  succoured  and  relieved  us,  and 
recommended  our  distressed  condition  to  all  his  subjects ; 
and  we  have  found  in  them  not  only  new  masters,  or 
the  affections  of  new  friends,  but  of  real  parents  and 
brelJuen.  And  as  these  bowels  of  commiseration  have 
been  as  balm  to  our  wounds,  so  we  shall  never  lose  the 
remembrance  of  it,  and  hope  we  nor  our  children  shall 
ever  do  any  thing,  by  God's  grace,  unworthy  of  any 
of  these  thdr  protections." 

Contributions  were  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  country.  So  early  asl681,collectionswerB 
appointed,  and  subscriptions  raised  through  the  Bishop 
ana  Mayor  of  London.     This  was  in  the  days  of  Chailai 
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n.,  and  at  first  sight  may  seem  strange.  But  it  tloea  not 
prove  that  he  had  any  real  compassion  for  tlic  French 
refugees — a  compassion  which  hia  whole  history  belies. 
It  only  shows  that  the  public  feeling  in  their  hehalfwae 
Tery  general  and  strong,  and  could  not  be  disregarded. 
Even  James  II.,  the  great  Iriend  of  Xiouis  XIY.,  and  the 
most  bitter  enemy  of  Protestantism,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  we  are  inibrmed  by  Burnet,  made  a  contribution, 
and  indicated  some  interest  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted 
refiigees.  It  would  have  been  injurious  to  his  Popish 
policy  to  hare  done  otherwise;  a  pliun  proof  of  which 
IS.  tW  the  motive  of  Charles  in  showing  favour,  was 
at  the  time  suspected  by  the  people.  Hence  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  French  Protestant  ministers  in  London 
to  certify  that  their  countrymen  were  not  disguised 
Papists,  before  the  advantages  of  the  contribution  could 
be  exteniled  to  them.  It  is  also  stated  by  Pierce,'  such 
was  the  bigotry  which  was  blended  ivith  humanity,  that 
in  lfi83,  no  refugee  was  relieved,  unless  he  first  took 
the  Sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 


But  while  the  Popish  brothers  could  have  no  real 
sympathy  or  afiection  for  Protestant  refiigees,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Christian  people  of  Scotland  re- 
garded tnem  with  the  deepest  kindness  and  commise- 
ration. Wodrow,  in  his  MS.  Analecta,  states  that  it 
is  well  known  that  William,  when  Prince  of  Orange  in 
Uolland,  was  very  kind  to  the  exiled  French  ministers 
sojourning  in  that  country,  and  gave  them  large  sums 
from  his  own  purse.  He  also  mentions  that,  when  they 
watted  on  the  Prince  in  a  body  to  thank  him,  he  received 
them  affectionately,  and  blessed  God  who  had  opened 
ills  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth.  When 
raised  to  the  British  throne,  he  did  not  forget  the  French 
Protestants.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  a  declaration  ra- 
viting  them  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  giving  the 
command  of  10,000  troops  to  counteract  the  proceedings 
of  James  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  to  the 


Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  belonged  to  a  French  Protestant 
femily.  In  1695,  not  less  than  £l5,000  were  TOted  by 
Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  French  refugees — a  very 
large  sum  in  those  days ;  and  the  next  year  the  king 
calls  upon  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  civil  list  and 
the  French  ProteHtants  together.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  and  professed  objects  of  the  allied  war  in  which 
William  hore  so  prominent  a  part,  and  the  British  troops 
gained  bo  much  honour,  was  for  the  rescue  of  the  French 
and  other  Protestants,  their  restoration  to  their  goods, 
and  liberty  of  conscience.  As  an  indication  of  the  gene- 
ral interest  which  was  felt  in  England  in  behalf  of  the 
refugees,  I  may  refer  to  the  "  Life  of  Mr  Geoi^e  Trosae," 
a  nonconformist  minister.  The  writer  says,  "  The  French 
refugees,  those  noble  confessors  who  were  driven  hither 
by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  bloody 
persecution  which  ensued,  had  large  supplies  from  his 
bounty.  To  one  French  minister  he  gave  *5  per  annum." 
As  usual,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  behind  in 
her  liberahty.  I  £nd  she  repeatedly  made  thdr  Buffer- 
ings a  ground  for  the  appointment  of  fast-days  ;  that,  on 
13th  June  1689,  there  was  a  collection  made  in  the 
parish  church  of  Dunfermline,  of  £5'2  :  \G  :  lOd.,  for 
the  French  and  Irish  Protestants.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  this  was  general.  Directions  are  given  that  it  be 
delivered  to  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  who  is  said  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Privy  Council  for  that  end.  At  the 
same  time,  £50  Scots  were  contributed  by  the  parish  of 
Haddington.  At  a  later  day,  the  same  parish  sent  a, 
sura  of  £48  for  the  use  of  "  the  Protestants  that  fled 
fi^m  France  into  Saiony."  In  a  former  chapter  I 
showed,  that  so  early  as  1622  the  Presbytery  of  Gla^w 
contributed  for  the  relief  of  the  French  Protestants ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  when  they  actually  appeared  in 
our  country,  in  poverty  and  distress,  they  would  be 
overlooked.  The  General  Assembly,  in  1707,  presented 
an  address  to  the  Queen,  thanking  her  for  her  gracious 
answer  to  the  address  of  their  brethren,  the  distressed 
and  persecuted  Protestants  of  France. 


In  1709,  the  Britiali  Parliament  pasted  a  tnll  ftr  the 
naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants.  This  shows  both 
that  they  were  nomeroua,  and  that  the  feeling  of  unr 
country  toward  them  was  kind.  So  recently  as  1829,  one 
of  the  money  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  nms  in  these 
words: — "  That  a  sum  not  eiceeding  £5812  :  7  :  lOd. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  to  pay  the  annual  allowance  to 
Protestant  dissenting  miuisters  in  England,  poor  French 
Protestant  refugee  clergy,  poor  French  Protestant  laity," 
&c.  This  would  intimate,  not  only  that  Christian  churches, 
l)ut  that  the  GoTemment,  had  taken  up  their  case ;  and 
that,  for  many  years,  some  regular  provision  was  made  for 
them  from  the  public  purse  of  the  nation.  This  priTafe 
and  public  liberality  is  the  more  creditable,  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  in  1709,  when  warmly  befriending  the 
French  Protestants,  our  countrymen  had  also  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  persecuted  Oenuans  from  the  Palatinate. 
Dr  Calamy  states  in  his  Diary,  that  several  thousands 
of  these  came  over  to  Britain  at  this  time— not  less 
than  7000, — that  a  large  sum  was  raised,  which  was 
careAillv  distributed  among  them  by  commissioners, — 
that  500  families  were  sent  to  Ireland,  -where,  if  I  have 
not  been  misinformed,  their  descendants  can  still  be 
traced,  many  to  Carolina,  and  a  number  returned  to 
their  own  country.  Indeed,  Britain  at  this  time  seemb 
to  have  been  what  we  hope  she  will  ever  be — the  great 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Passing  from  the  history  of  those  of  the  Protestants 
who  left  France,  let  us  now  shortly  turn  our  attention 
to  those  who  remained  in  the  land  of  persecution. 
These  were  still  very  numerous ;  and  though  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  more  spiritual  were  among  the  emi- 
grants, still  there  can  be  little  question  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  pious  men,  from  various  causes, 
remained.  Their  condition,  now  that  their  pastors  and 
the  most  devoted  of  the  laity  had  abandoned  die  country, 
was  one  of  great  danger  to  their  Christian  character. 
This,  accordingly,  moil  a.^^eared.    About  a  year  after 
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Use  rerocation  of  the  edict,  we  learn,  by  a  letter  from 
Metz,  that  in  a  church  which  was  wont  to  number 
10,000  communicants,  there  were  only  two  who  did 
not  sign  an  abjuration  of  Protestontisni,  dictated  by  the 
cruel  mercy  of  dragoons.  It  ia  very  probable  that  many 
of  these  commuuicants  had  previoualy  removed  from 
France  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  though  for  tlie  sake  of 
their  lives  many  signed  the  document,  they  did  not  be- 
lieve it.  They  add,  "  We  know  we  have  subscribed, 
but  we  know  also,  we  have  not  changed  our  religion, 
and,  through  grace,  we  shall  never  change  it."  How- 
ever they  reconciled  the  signing  of  this  abjuration  to  their 
cansciences,  no  one  can  question  that  such  a  posture  of 
things  was  most  injurious  to  the  general  Christianily  of 
tlie  Protestant  population,  and  must  hare  sadly  deterio- 
rated the  character  of  those  who  gave  way  to  the  temp- 
tation. So  much  were  the  exiled  pastors  alive  to  this, 
and  so  deeply  did  they  feel  for  their  suffering  flocks,  that 
they  wrote  a  long  pathetic  and  most  Christian  letter  to 
them,  advising  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  with  all 
faithfulness.  It  is  entitled,  "  An  Epistle  to  our  Brethren 
groaning  under  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  for  whom  we 
wish  the  mercy  and  peace  of  our  God."  It  extends  to 
five  closely  printed  folio  p^es.  I  extract  a  few  sen- 
tences as  a  specimen  of  the  Christian  spirit,  fidelity,  and 
wisdom  of  the  whole. 

*'  Keep  carefully  your  books  of  piety,  of  devotion,  and 
of  controversy,  and  read  them  with  singular  diligence 
and  attention.  Preserve  them,  by  hiding  and  convey- 
iltf  diem  from  the  reach  and  search  of  your  persecutors. 
Above  all,  keep,  as  your  most  precious  jewels,  the  most 
Holy  Bible,  and  suffer  every  thing  rather  than  suffer 
your  Bihies  to  be  snatched  away  from  you.  Read  them 
daily  and  with  the  greatest  devotion. 

"  Never  forget,  nor  spare  any  pains  or  expense  in 
procuring  from  foreign  countries  books  capable  of  in- 
Btructing  and  strengthening  you ;  and  when  as  the  priests 
•ball  have  robbed  you  of  your  own,  cause  others  to  b« 
tnniight  you,  whatever  rates  yon  pay  for  them. 
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"  The  poor  country  peasanta,  and  mechanicB  in  towns 
and  cities,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance,  are  exposed  to 
the  greatest  dangers.  But  the  strong  ought  to  Eupport 
the  weak,  and  you  must  earnestly  endeavour  each  other's 
edification.  This  you  may  do  as  you  travel  into  youi 
country  houses,  as  you  walk  ia  the  streets,  yea,  whea 
as  you  meet  one  another  in  your  shops,  there  being  none 
by  you  of  the  contrary  religion.  Supply  these  poor 
people  with  books  for  their  instruction,  and  exhort  them, 
without  ceasing,  to  bear  up  against  all  discouragements, 
imd  never  to  let  loose  their  hearts  unto  idolatry,  but 
contrariwise  to  detest  and  oppose  it  by  their  discourses, 

'■  If  you  can  at  any  time  meet  together  secretly  by 
night  in  the  retirements  of  your  houses,  let  it  he  for  the 
reading  of  God's  Word  and  of  good  boolts  capable  of 
instructing  you;  but  above  alL,  for  prayer.  Proper 
prayers  for  your  condition  shall  be  sent  you  Irom  foreign 
countries. 

"  By  reason  of  that  commerce  and  communion  you 
are  necessitated  to  hold  with  the  Papists,  endeavour 
also  after  their  conversion.  Who  knows  but  that  God 
may  have  ordained  this  sore  persecution  for  this  very 
end,  that  you  should  cany  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  very  bosom  of  Popery  in  order  to  its  destruction. 

"  'Tis  visible  that  the  sinfiil  disorders  and  miscaT' 
riages  of  your  conversations  have  brought  upon  you 
those  fear^  judgments  from  Ood  under  which  you 
are  now  groaning.  There  was  no  kind  of  worldliness 
in  which  you  were  not  engaged,  such  as  rich  household 
goods,  vessels  of  silver,  tapestry,  feasts,  gluttonies,  idle 
days,  plays,  pastimes,  cloth  of  silk  and  gold,  rings,  pearls, 
and  Jewels.  If  you  be  wise,  your  first  reformation 
must  begin  here ;  all  these  must  be  rejected  ;  sell  your 
tapestTie3,yoursilver  vessels;  wear  the  plainest  woolsteds, 
— have  nothing  to  do  with  silk  or  gold  at  your  feasts  or 
repasts.  Every  day  should  be  with  us  a  day  of  prayers 
and  tears, — not  a  feasting  but  a  fasting  day.    . 

"  Family  duties,  family  prayer,  hath  been  either 
neglected  or  very  aegUgently  perfonned.      That  you 
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nay  tnm  away  God's  wrath  from  you,  set  upon  tbe 
religious  perfomiaiice  of  these  religious  duties.  Let 
them  be  frequent,  prolonged,  and  with  greater  ferrency. 

"  Take  a  special  care  of  your  poor  persecuted  hreth- 
len ;  giye  liberally  towards  the  charges  of  their  escape. 
All  things  should  now  be  in  common  among  you,  and 
no  person  should  count  any  thing  his  own  whilst  his 
poor  brother  needs  it.  This  is  the  very  soul  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  and  if  you  thus  bestow  it,  Qod  may  restore  again 
unto  you  his  Gospel,  whereof  he  hath  deprived  you. 

"  And  you  must  tiike  the  first  opportunity  you  can 
of  departing.  For  don't  fool  yourselves  with  this 
imagiitalion,  that  you  shall  be  able  for  any  long  space 
«f  tune  to  keep  the  truth  of  God  in  the  land  of  Mesheeh. 
Your  piety  will  gradually  decay.  Your  children  having 
never  known  any  other  religion  than  the  Romish,  wiB 
accustom  themselves  unto  it,  and  never  desire  to  leave 
, their  country.  Wherefore  spare  neither  pains,  diligence, 
inor  costs,  that  you  may  be  transported  into  a  land  of 
Jiherty.  And  look  not  back  behind  you  to  carry  away 
.what  is  in  your  houses.  Whosoever  looks  back  again 
:iB  not  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  though 
jou  were  stript  of  all  in  your  flight,  yet  you  would  be 
lich  enough  in  having  your  souls  given  you  for  a  prey. 
The  worst  that  can  befiill  you  is  to  die  of  famine.  But 
is  that  kind  of  death  more  terrible  than  any  other  ?  Can 
'any  death  be  dreadful  to  us  when  the  life  of  our  souls 
Jjes  at  stake,  and  the  glory  of  God  is  concerned  ? 

"  We  should  reckon  it  our  great  honour  to  he  debased, 
scorned,  impoverished,  stript  of  all  for  Christ  Jesus,  Our 
life  is  very  short.  No  matter  how  we  suffer  in  it.  Our 
igreat  concern  should  he  for  eternity.  We  live  and  work 
lor  eternity.  My  brethren,  count  it  great  joy  when  yon 
feu  into  divers  temptations." 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  Government,  led 
on  though  it  was  by  the  Popish  Church,  would  have 
grown  tired  of  persecution,  and  that  the  pubhc  losses 
sustained  hy  the  State,  in  the  removal  of  so  large  a  body 
of  enterprising  and  useful  citizens,  would  have  opened 
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ffuar  eyes  to  the  impolicy,  if  not  the  sin,  of  the  dreaofbl 
course  whicb.  they  had  been  pursuing.  But  no ;  Popery 
is  blind.  The  hatred  of  the  truth  of  God  ia  stronger 
than  the  love  of  outward  prosperity.  Ilence  the  work  of 
Oppression  still  went  forward.  Before  the  century  was 
completed, — in  other  words,  in  the  course  of  14  years 
from  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  we  read  of  not  less 
than  ei^kt  additional  decrees  and  declarations,  alt 
■' hieathing  threatenings  and  slaughter"  against  the 
poor  surriring  Proieslanta.  Instead  of  their  being  any 
mitigation,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  subsequent  edicts 
were  all  an  a^mvation  of  the  suffering,  and  this  con- 
tinued alW  the  new  centniy  was  entered  upon.  A 
frequent  punishment  for  mules  was  still  to  send  them  to 
the  galleys,  and  work  them  in  chains.  One  of  the 
number,  we  have  seen,  was  M.  De  Marolles.  His  case 
is  interesting.  He  had  heen  chancellor  to  the  king, 
but  was  condenined  to  the  galleys  for  his  Protestantism 
in  1685,  Here  he  remained  for  seven  long  years,  and 
died  in  a  dungeon.  Besides  being  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian, he  was  a  distinguished  philosopher,  mathemati- 
cian, and  algebraist,  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  he  solved 
many  difficult  problems  while  lying  with  a  weight  of 
30lbs.  about  his  neck.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  year 
in  which  the  sufferings  of  this  distinguished  man  h^an 
— the  year  1685 — and  in  which  the  edict  was  revoked, 
was  the  year  also  in  which  the  hottest  persecutions  were 
going  forward  in  Scotland, — as  if  the  monster  were 
moring  in  different  lands  at  the  same  moment.  Not 
less  than  20  out  of  the  139  Scottish  martyrs  who  were 
mocked  with  the  semblance  of  a  public  trial  and  legal 
forms,  were  put  to  death  in  this  year  of  blood;  and 
of  the  vast  multitude  who,  in  the  course  of  28  years, 
were  sufferers  for  the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  sainla, 
without  any  trial  at  all,  not  less  than  44  were  mur- 
dered in  five  short  weeks  of  this  terrible  year,  in  one  of 
these  weeks,  the  more  than  semi-Popish  tyrant,  Chailea 
III  was  called  to  give  np  his  account.  He  migh 
9  leave  the  worn  in  i  ^o-wei  of  blood. 


I  hme  stated  that  the  work  of  persecution  continned 
in  France,  and  though  afraid  1o  weary  and  sicken  the 
reader  with  ai^ditional  proofs,  I  must  shortly  refer  to  the 
new  and  peculiar  form  which  it  assumed.  Passing  over 
.flering  which  stains  the  records  of  the 
country,  from  1685  down  tn  1700,  we  are  introduced,  at 
the  last  date,  to  a  fearful  stniggle  which  lasted  for  several 
years.  It  was  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  the  CeTennes,  that  the  Protestants,  afler 
nil  the  eitermination  which  had  been  wrought,  still  pre- 
Tailed.  Like  their  brethren,  the  Waldenses  and  Aibi- 
genses,  theylired  among  the  fastnesses  of  nature,  which 
partially  afibrded  that  protection  which  man  denied. 
llie  pastors  had  now  been  driven  from  theii  flocks. 
Multitudes  had  been  sent  into  hopeless  foreign  exile. 
The  galley  oar,  the  dungeon,  and  the  scaffold,  had  ter- 
minated miuiy  a  holy  life.  The  strength  of  Protestan- 
tism was  now  concentrated  among  the  niountmnous  and 
inaccessible  retreats  of  the  south.  This  was  like  the 
last  battle-field.  The  Popish  Government  and  party  deter- 
mined to  exterminate  the  rebels,  as  they  accounted  them, 
and  BO  restore  peace  to  France.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
a  few  of  the  Hugonots,  now  reduced  to  a  suffering  rem- 
nant, and  driven,  by  years  of  woe,  to  madness  and  de- 
spair, resolved  to  take  up  arms  and  sell  their  lives  at  the 
dearest  rate.  Hence  the  Camisard  war,  so  styled  from 
the  white  frocks  which  the  peasants,  who  were  the  chief 
actors,  wore.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  Protestants, 
disapproved  of  this  form  and  kind  of  resistance,  and 
condemned  the  spirit  of  retaliation  which  was  displayed. 
A  Synod  of  the  Swiss  Church  remonstrated  in  the 
BtTongest  manner.  The  Beformed  Church  of  France 
then  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  held  responsible  for  the 
result.  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  oppression 
mode  wise  men  mud.  The  Camisards  numbered  from 
eaOO  to  10,000  persons  able  to  carrj'  arms.  They  were 
distributed  over  the  country,  in  parries  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds, familiarlv  acquainted  with  mountain  passes  and 
retreats,  and  able,  at  a  small  risk  to  themselves,  to  inflict 
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serious  injurj  upou  their  persecutors.  Tbev  irere  headed, 
uot  by  captains  or  pastors  regul^y  educated,  but  by  bold 
untaught  joung  men,  who  joined  the  soldier  and  the 
preacher  in  the  same  person.  Fired  with  the  wanneBt; 
enthusiasm,  some  of  them  guided  hy  prophetic  impulse, 
and  accounting  themselTes  the  commissioned  messengers 
of  heaven,  the  deepest  retigisus  feeling  mingled  with  the 
struggle.  The  enemj  was  repeatedly  paralysed  before 
their  religious  fetrour ;  and  their  moral  character  corres- 
ponded with  their  religious  profession.  Wc  are  iaformed 
that  there  were  no  quarrels  nor  slanderings  among  them, 
that  oaths  and  ol>scenity  were  unknown,  that  goods 
were  held  in  common,  and  that  they  addressed  thdr 
chief  as  brother.'  In  short,  they  discovered  high  moral 
propriety  and  the  greatest  brotherly  love.  So  deep  and 
general  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  women — wives  and 
daughters — gladly  bore  a  part  in  the  warfare,  and 
astonished  even  their  enemies  with  deeds  of  surpassing 
Taloor ;  and  severely  were  they  tried.  This  civil  war  of 
the  mountains  lasted  for  four  successive  years,  by  day 
and  by  night,  in  summer  and  amid  the  snovrs  and 
storms  of  winter.  Large  districts  of  many  square  miles 
were  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  Popish 
troops.  In  one  case  ICft,  in  another  466,  hamlets  and 
villages  were  devastated  at  once,  and  the  horrors  of 
winter  were  added  to  those  of  conflagration.  The 
worst  banditti  were  let  loooe  against  the  peasants. 
Proved  felons  were  preferred  to  them,  and  the  Conit 
and  Popish  Bishop,  instead  of  showing  any  conuni- 
seration,  applauded  the  most  atrocious  proceedings  ; 
nay,  the  Pope  granted  the  pardon  of  sin  to  all  who  im- 
brued their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  peasantry.  But 
with  all  this,  the  Caniisards  were  successful  in  many 
engagements,  and  instead  of  being  destroyed  because 
they  resisted,  their  resistance  procured  them  better  terms 
of  peace  than  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  In- 
deed, there  is  reason  to  think,  that  had  they  started 
lUd  conducted  a  (vise  and  vigorous  oppo^tion 
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AnM^hout,  they  might  have  procured  a  farourable  pari- 
firstion,  not  only  for  theniaetvea,  but  for  the  Protestants 
of  France  generally.  Even  aa  it  waa,  they  were  not 
Kome.  They  gave  in,  but  it  wm  at  the  persuasions 
I  Protestant  noble.  Their  leading  chief,  Cavalher, 
thoaeh  young  and  plebeian,  receiyed  an  important  com- 
mand in  the  French  army,  wid  died  holding  an  hon- 
cored  place  in  the  British  serTiee;  and,  at  least  for  a 
season,  nhich  nnly  had  iaith  interrupted,  the  Camisards 
obtained  the  great  object  for  which  they  toiled  and  aacri- 
ficed — freedom  of  religious  worship— a  freedom  which 
filled  them  with  joy,  and  made  the  country  reeound 
with  the  Toice  of  psalms.  'Doubtless,  their  struggle 
was  not  unstained  with  bloody  revenge, — but  this  is 
justly  attributable  to  the  dire  persecution  which  they 
BuiFered,  The  oppressor,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  aroused  pnaaion  of  the  oppressed.  What 
conld  be  expected  of  men  who  knew  that  certain  death 
awuted  them  the  moment  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  Popish  enemies? — that,  in  all  the  considerable 
towns  and  villages  of  the  district,  the  gibbet  was  ever 
standing  ready,  and  the  executioner  within  call  ?  What 
could  he  expecied  of  men  who  knew  that  their  very 
pBalm  singing  inspired  with  deadly  hatred,  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  Roman  Catholic  general  emploved 
B^nat  them,  "  blistered,  not  only  the  ears,  hut  the  skins 
of  the  (Popish)  clergy?" — or  what  peace  or  toleration 
K>uld  be  looked  for  from  men  animated  by  such  a  spirit  ? 
What  prospect  of  safety  but  in  resistance  ?  It  may  he 
added,  that  so  righteous  did  both  England  and  Holland 
account  the  struggle  of  the  Camisards,  that  steps  were 
taken  to  assist  them,  though  the  good  intention  was  not 
rendered  effectual. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  per- 
secution, may  be  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  poorfiin- 
altcs,  called  the  French  prophets,  in  1703.  These  men 
arose  among  the  Protestants  of  Dauphiny,  and  pretended 
to  prophetic  gifts  and  miraculous  powers.  About  ITOff, 
abody  of  them  comeovcr  to  Eogland,  and  gathered  a  con- 
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■iderable  number  of  followers.  The  FVenck  Protattntt 
ministers  in  London  used  all  their  influence  to  expose 
their  delusions  and  repress  them,  Ur  Calamy  preaciied 
a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Bubjcct,  iind  Qovenunent  ia 
one  case  interfered.  Still  they  succeeded  in  making 
some  progress,  and  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  ScDtlanJ  as  well  as  England,  for  gome  eubaequent 
years.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  France,  th^ 
were  one  of  the  spurious  fruits  of  protracted  persecution. 
In  such  circumstances,  many  minds  get  unhinged  and 
esoitcd,  and  men  betake  theniBelTea  to  the  prophecies  of 
the  future  as  a  refuge  from  the  misery  of  the  present. 
Hence  mysticism,  and  claims  to  inspiration,  and  extra- 
vagant proceedings  of  a  religious  kind,  frequently  appear 
in  persecuting  times.  The  persecutor  may  justly  be  held 
responsible  for  these  evils. 

The  progress  of  the  persecution,  though  severe,  was 
attended,  in  some  cases,  with  good.  M.  Bion,  a  Bomui 
Catholic  priest,  was  converted  hy  it  to  Proteslantism. 
He  says, — "  In  the  year  1703,  several  Protestants  of 
Languedoc  and  the  Cevcnnea  were  put  on  board  our 
galleys.  They  were  narrowly  watched  and  observed, 
jtnd  I  was  exceeding  surprised  on  Sunday  morning,  after 
saying  mass  on  the  bancafie  (a  table  so  placed,  that  all 
in  the  galley  may  see  the  priest  when  he  elevates  the 
host),  to  hear  the  comite  (an  officer  similar  to  a  boat- 
swain of  a  ship)  say  he  was  going  to  give  the  Hugo- 
nots  the  bastinado,  because  they  did  not  kneel  or  show 
respect  to  the  mysteries  of  the  mass,  and  that  be  was 
proceeding  to  acquaint  the  capt^n  therewith.  The  veiy 
name  of  bastinado  terrified  me ;  and  though  I  had  never 
seen  this  dreadful  execution,  I  beeged  the  comite  to  for- 
bear till  the  next  Sunday,  and  said  that  in  the  meantimfi 
I  would  endeavour  to  conrince  them  of  what  I  then 
thought  their  duty  and  my  own.  Accordingly,!  tried  aU 
the  methods  I  could  possihiy  think  of  for  that  purpose  i 
sometimes  making  use  of  fair  means,  giving  them 
victuals  and  doing  them  good  offices;  sometimes  using 
(iireats,  and  repieaeuting  the  torments  that  were  designed 
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it  and  often  ui^ng  the  king's  commMid.and  quot- 
ing  the  pBBsage  of  St  Paul, '  that  he  who  resists  t!ie  higher 
'powM,  resists  God."  I  had  not  at  that  lime  a  design  to 
bhlige  them  to  do  any  thing  against  their  consciences ; 
and  I  confess,  that  what  I  did  proceeded  from  a  motive 
of  pity  and  tenderness.  This  was  the  cause  of  my  seal, 
frtuch  would  have  been  more  fktal  to  them,  had  not  God 
ruined  them  with  sufficient  resolution  and  virtue  to 
bear  up  against  my  arguments  and  the  t«rrible  execution 
«rhich  they  hod  in  view.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
modesty  trf  their  answers,  and  the  greatness  of  their 
course.  '  The  king,'  said  they,  '  is  indeed  the  master  of 
our  bodies,  bnt  not  of  onr  consciences,' 

"  At  last,  the  dreadful  day  being  come,  the  comiie 
■URowly  observed  them,  to  Bee  the  fruit  of  my  labours. 
There  were  only  two  oat  of  twenty  that  bowed  the  knee 
(o  Baal :  the  rest  generously  refused  it,  and  were  acconl- 
in^y,  by  the  captain's  command,  served  in  the  manner 
fellowing : — In  order  to  the  execution,  erery  man's  chains 
were  taken  off,  and  they  were  put  successively  into  the 
hands  of  four  Turks,  who  stripped  them  stark  naked  and 
stretched  them  upon  the  coursier  {n  great  gun,  near  the 
stem  of  the  galley,  which  carried  six  and  thirty  pound 
ball)  ;  tliere  they  are  so  held  that  they  cannot  so  much 
as  stir,  during  which  time  there  ia  a  horrid  silence 
throughout  the  whole  gtdlcy;  and  it  is  altogether  so  cruel 
a  suene,  that  the  most  proUigale,  obdurate  wretches  can- 
not bear  to  dwell  upon  the  sight,  but  ore  ot^en  obliged 
to  torn  away  their  eyes.  The  victim  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  Turk  chosen  to  be  the  esecutioner,  with  a 
long  cadgel  or  knotty  rope's  end,  unmercifully  beats  the 
poor  wretch,  and  that  the  more  willingly,  because  he 
thinks  it  acceptable  to  his  prophet  Mahomet.  But  the 
moat  barbarous  of  all  is,  Uiat  often  the  skin  is  fliiyfd 
off  ftora  their  bodies.  The  only  balsam  appUed  in  tlieit 
wonnds  is  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt ;  after  this  they 
lae  thrown  into  the  hospital  already  described,  f  went 
thither  after  the  execution,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  so  much  barbarity.  Tliry  perceived  it,  and  though 
B  b 
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atarcBlf  Me  to  nieak,  tlirou^li  weakness  and  pun^'  (bBf 
thanked  Die  for  the  compasaioa  I  expressed,  and  fbr  the 
kindness  I  had  aNvays  shoivn  to  them.     I  went  with  a 

desi^  to  adtninisteT  some  comfort  to  thcni,  and  was  glnd 
to  find  them  less  moved  than  I  was  myat^lf.  It  was  truly 
wondetfiil  to  see  with  what  patience  and  Christiaii  con- 
Btauey  they  bore  their  tonnenta;  in  the  midst  of  their 
pains  never  expressing  any  thing  like  rc^e,  but  calling 
upon  Almighty  God,  and  imploring  his  aasistance.  I 
visited  them  day  by  day ;  and  as  often  as  I  did,  my  con- 
science upbraided  me  for  persisting  so  long  in  a  roli^on 
whose  capital  errors  I  had  before  perceived ;  but,  above 
all,  which  inspired  so  mncb  cruelty, — a  temper  directly 
opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  At  last,  their 
ivounda,  like  so  many  mouths  preaching  to  me,  made 
me  sensible  of  my  errors,  and  esperimentally  taught  me 
the  excellence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But  it  ia  time 
to  conclnde,  and  draw  a  curlain  over  this  horrid  scene, 
which  presents  none  but  chastlj  sights  and  transactions 
&11  of  barbarity,  but  which  all  show  how  folse  it  is 
what  they  now  pretend  in  France  for  detaining  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  galleys,  viz., — that  they  do  not  sufiei 
there  on  a  religious  account,  but  are  condemned  ibr 
rebellion  and  disobedience.  The  punishments  inflict«d 
on  them  when  they  retiisc  to  adore  the  host,  the  rewards 
and  advantages  oSered  on  their  compliance  in  that 
particular,  are  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  above 
pretence,  there  being  no  such  oflers  made  to  those  con- 
demned for  crimes.  It  shows  the  world,  also,  the  most 
incredible  barbarity  practised  against  the  French  Fro- 
testiints ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sets  forth,  in  a  manner 
the  most  honourable,  their  virtue,  their  constancy,  and 
zeal  for  their  holy  religion." 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  which  closed  the  deso- 
lating wars,  in  which  France  alone  had  lieen  engaged 
against  the  confederated  Protestant  powers  of  Europe, 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  their  head,  did  not 
procure  almost  any  relief  to  the  poor  French  I'rotestants. 
'"Atj  Jiad  long  been  looking  forward  to  this,  ai 
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luNiranriTed,  made  assiduous  application; 'but  tboH^ 
•f&e  British  Queen  was  their  fiicnd,  and  their  ciiae  vtas 
nrepresented  at  the  council,  and  though  the  French  Popi^ 
'^lEUtj  acknowledged  that,  but  for  this  peace,  the  ruin 
.'and  destruction  of  theii  country  had  been  inevitable,  yet, 
I  in  spite  of  all  these  propitious  circumBtanccB,  to  use  the 
rlaugnage  of  CalamT,  "  thej  ivere  left  in  the  same  dcsti- 
^tute  condition  they  were  in  before,  with  the  exception 
(only  of  some  slaves  being  released  from  the  galleys." 
lit  should  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Britain,  uiat 
irthrough  the  intercession  of  her  succeasiTe  monarchs,  13<i 
.captives  were  released  in  1713;  in  the  next  year,  70; 
•  and  at  different  times  during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  &«., 
..about  120.  This  country,  it  is  believed,  was  more  sac- 
i>cessfid  than  any  foreign  Protestant  power  in  this  good 
bcauK.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  with 
lOorrow,  that,  in  1713i  not  less  than  186  Protestants  still 
.remained  captive  in  the  galleys  of  France. 

■  ■  I  must  draw  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a  close,  and  I 
-  know  not  a  more  appropriate  termination  than  the  death 

■of  Louis  XIY,,  the  great  instrument,  if  not  prime  author, 
'  of  all  the  horrors  we  have  been  contemplating.  This  event 
iitook  place  in  August  1714>  Though  a  very  old  man,  it  is 
libelieved  a  scheme  waa  in  contemplation  most  formidable 

■  to  the  Protestant  liberties  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  his 
.jdeath.  Had  he  been  spared  a  little  longer,  he  was  to  have 
'been  at  the  head  of  anew  Roman  Catliolic  league,  better 
cemented  than  its  predecessors.  But  amid  these  schemes, 

■and  with  thousands  on  thousands  of  his  beat  subjects 
suffering  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  lauds,  he  was 

•  called  hence.     The  death  of  this  most  powerful  enemy 

1  of  the  Protestant  cause  produced  a  great  impression  in 
this  country,  and  indeed  over  Europe,  sadly  disconcert- 
ing the  Popish  party  and  their  friends,  while  it  gare  new 

'hope  and  courage  to  the  Protestants.  It  is  not  pre- 
-Bomptuous  to  expect  that,  even  in  this  life,  we  should 
ibe  sUile  to  trace  something  of  a  mora.!  retribution  for 
«rimes  so  flagrant  and  wanton  as  those  of  Lonis.  There 
I    'iiiliotluQg  (ot  which  God  will  more  certainly  viait  thaa 
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the  p«MeatH«  of  liis  vaople ;  and  therefbre,  iritluMit 
meaning  to  forget  the  Divine  declaration,  "  Vengeance 
'tie,  I  will  repay,  sajlli  the  Lord,"  I  think  I  jnaj 
safely  request  the  reader  to  mark  the  visible  judgments 
which  rested  on  tJiia  persecutor's  family  and  kingdom. 
He  may  have  been  a  patron  of  literature  and  learning ; 
he  may  have  encouraged  the  arts ;  in  some  respects  £s 
reign  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  brilliant  in  French 
history ;  it  was  the  age  of  Fenelon,  and  Bossuet,  and 
MassiUon.  It  is  said,  too,  by  Madam  Maintenon,  "  that 
he  Bometimes  read  his  Dible,  and  vras  of  opinion  it  is  the 
finest  of  all  books ; "  but,  personally,  he  was  a  profligatn, 
and  eniiueutly  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  people  of  God. 
In  reference  to  this,  Dr  Calamy  remarks,  that,  perhaps, 
he  wrought  more  evil  than  any  single  individual  in  his 
hfetlme.  It  is  estimated  that  300,000  lost  their  lives 
throi^h  his  instrumentality.  Not  only  did  he  oppress  the 
Protestants  in  France,  hut  it  was  he  who  was  at  the  root 
of  no  small  part  of  the  troubles  of  this  country.  It  vras 
he  who,  by  ailvice,  and  men,  and  treasure,  laboured  to 
make  the  throne  of  Britain  a  Popish  throne ,-  and,  when 
disappointed  here,  encouraged  and  assisted  tlte  Preten- 
der in  his  attempts  to  embroil  the  nation.  And  what 
was  the  result  of  the  whole  ?  Did  he  escape  the  moral 
government  of  God  ?  Was  hig  career  one  of  unbroken 
worldly  glory  ?  If  he  had  died  before  hfting  up  his 
hand  against  the  Protestant  Church,  his  name  might 
hare  been  great,  in  tlie  sense  in  which  sovereigns  are 
frequently  great.  But  shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  for  him- 
self a  power  which  was  to  overawe  Europe,  he  provoked 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  Christendom,  and,  under  the 
areas  of  filarlborongh  and  his  associates,  he  fell.  Year 
after  year  his  once  victorious  troops  were  worsted  and 
cut  down.  For  nine  years,  from  1702  to  1711,  his 
reign  was  one  continued  seriea  of  calamities  and  defeats ; 
and  now  that  he  himself  was  suffering  under  smart 
affliction  of  body,  as  afterwards  of  depressing  melan- 
choly  of  mind,  he  had  the  bitter  mortification  of  seeing 
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(he'pfet'es  taken  from  him,  which,  at  an  earlier  doy;  hrA 
cost  him  BO  much  money  and  blood,  and  had  c 
bis  name  with  military  renown.  In  one  short 
he  who  had  made  bo  many  parents  childless,  and  broken 
the  peace  of  bo  many  femilies,  was  deprived  of  hia  son 
at  50 ;  hiB  grandson,  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  at  30 ;  and  a 
child  of  his ;  £o  that  three  dauphins  were  cut  off  in  a 
Single  year.  These  were  most  bitter  bercavementB  to 
ihe  king.  A  writer,  who  liTod  at  that  period,  losea  the 
striking  expression, — ProTidence  seemed  to  be  "breaking 
Xouis  upon  the  wheel,"  by  destroying  his  poaterity.  upon 
whom  he  valued  himself  so  much,  that  he  used  to  boast 
,9  the  only  king  of  France  that  had  ever  seen  great- 
grandchildren. Moreover,  his  descendants  were  the  hope 
'vf  his  allies  as  well  as  bis  own  comfort.     And  how  did 

e  leave  his  country?  lie  left  it  full  of  (action,  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical,  in  debt  £300,000,000  steding, 
-which  vfaB  a  great  sum  for  those  days.  Worn  out  and 
leshansted,  the  vain  old  man  made  a  will,  by  which  lie 
fieemed  to  hope  to  rule  after  death  as  well  as  when  alive  j 
■Lut  scarcely  hod  he  died,  before  it  was  traversed  and 
trampled  upon  in  its  most  material  parts.  Wbilo  hired 
literati  lauded,  the  people  generally  hated  and  despised 
'him;  BO  that  there  was  a  burst  of  indecent  popular  joy 
■on  the  tidings  of  hia  death  and  on  the  day  of  hia  fdnerid. 
"Thus  perished  a  man  who  made  the  world  to  tremble. 
In  his  old  age,  broken  in  his  family,  broken  in  his  king- 
dom, and  leaving  to  his  successor  an  empire  ripening 
'for  the  judgments  of  heaven.  Vain  is  it  for  man  to 
fight  with  God.  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  petseculest  thou  me  ? 
'it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 

'  Wbile  it  becomes  us  thus  to  mark  the  moral  govem- 
Inent  of  Heaven,  it  is  our  duty  also  to  cherish  the  spirit 
'of  Christian  meekness  and  foi^veness.  Saurin,  an  emi- 
*hent  French  Protestant  minister,  when  in  exil^  finely 
'  ftddresses  the  tyrant  monarch — and  his  smtimentB  ate 
■"certainly  those  which  every  Christian  should  cberisb : 
"And  thou,  dreadfiil  prince!  whom  I  once  honoured 
yta  toj  king,  and  whom  I  yet  respect  as  a  bcQui^  \», 
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ihe  hand  of  Almighty  God,  thou  also  shalt  have  a  part 
in  my  good  wishes.  These  proyinces  (Holland)  which 
thou  threatenest,  but  which  the  ann  of  the  Lord  pro- 
tects— this  country  which  thou  fillest  with  refugees,  but 
fugitives  animated  with  love — ^these  walls  which  contsdn 
a  thousand  martyrs  of  thy  making,  but  whom  reli^on 
renders  victorious, — all  these  yet  resound  benedictions  in 
thy  favour.  God  grant  that  the  fatal  bandage  which 
hides  the  truth  from  thine  eyes  may  fall  off!  May  God 
forget  the  rivers  of  blood  with  which  thou  hast  deluged 
the  earth,  and  which  thy  reign  hath  caused  to  be  shed. 
May  God  blot  out  of  his  book  the  injuries  which  thou 
hast  done  us ;  and  while  he  rewards  the  sufferers,  may 
he  pardon  those  who  exposed  us  to  suffer.  Oh !  may 
God,  who  hath  made  thee  to  us  and  to  the  whole  Church 
a  minister  of  his  judgments,  make  thee  a  dispenser  of 
his  favours  and  administrator  of  his  mercy."  * 

*  Some  of  the  sad  points  referred  to  above,  in  the  experience  and  character 
of  Louis,  have  appeared  in  the  case  of  other  persecutors.  Thus,  Charles  I X., 
a  predecessor,  and  the  instigator  of  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre— the  man 
who  said,  in  reference  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Hugonots,  that  the  "  body 
of  a  dead  enemy  always  smelled  sweet,"  and  who  sent  a  messenger  all  the 
way  to  Rome,  to  tell  the  Pope,  that  "  the  Seine  flowed  on  more  majestically 
after  receiving  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  heretics  ** — the  man  who  left  the 
couch  where  his  first-born  had  been  brought  forth,  and  hurried  straightway 
to  the  sight  of  Protestant  executions ; — this  man,  hardened  and  insensible  as 
he  may  seem,  was,  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  visited  with  awful 
compunctions.  Par6,  his  body  surgeon,  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  wonder- 
fully preserved.  He  relates,  that  alter  the  fatal  deed,  the  king  used  often  to 
come  to  him,  and  confessed,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  massacre,  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  been  in  a  hi^h  fever,  and  that  the  figures  of  the  murdered,  with 
their  faces  besmeared  with  blood,  seemed  to  start  up  every  moment  before 
his  eyes,  both  while  he  slept  and  while  awake.  W^hat  a  fearful  punishment ! 
The  reader  will  remember  that  he  died  in  three  years  after,  of  a  strange  and 
bloody  disease. 

It  was  noted  that  Louis  XIV.  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  yet  that  the 
persecution  took  place  in  his  Augustan  era — an  obvious  proof  that  mere  know- 
ledge cannot  restrain,  and  far  less  extinguish,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Popery. 
This  is  not  a  singular  instance.  Gregory  XIII.,  the  Pope  who  rejoiced  in 
the  St  Bartholomew  massacre,  struck  medals  of  diflTerent  metals,  and  granted 
a  jubilee,  to  which  100,000  pilgrims  flocked  to  Rome  in  honour  of  it,  was  not 
only  a  kind  and  humane  man,  but  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Popes. 
He  was  a  man  of  so  much  science,  that  he  converted  the  Julian  into  the 
Gregorian  year ;  and  yet  he  was  the  patron  of  that  horrible  deed,  which. 
Sully  tells  us,  was  punished  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  in  national  disasters 
and  distractions  of  2G  years'  duration.  How  vain,  then,  is  it  to  think  that  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  1 9th  century  can  change  Popery,  and  make  k 
harmless  and  good ! 


(^Mrt'KMI'ORANEOCS   HISTORY   OF   THE   CHURCH   0^^ 
SCOTLAND,  FROM  IGSS  TO  1715, 

Gon,  for  his  all-wise  parposes,  Beema  to  have  treated,' 
different  CTiurclies  of  the  Reformution  from  Popery  in'  j 
different  ways,  In  some  countries,  as  Italy,  Poland^ 
and  Spain,  he  suffered  Protestaatiam  to  be  utterly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  yiolence  of  protracted  persecution.' 
Id  other  quarters,  as  in  Britain,  and  Uollaud,  and 
Germany,  he  blessed  it  with  a  speedy  triumph  over 
its  enemies,  ivhich,  in  spite  of  occuaional  assaults  and 
declensions,  it  maintains  to  the  present  day.  In  the '  , 
case  of  France,  his  treatment  of  the  Christian  Church 
vraa  mingled.  Protestantism  was  neither  allowed  to  be, 
estinguislied,  nor  to  triumph.  It  was  called  upon  to 
occupy  a  middle  space — to  maintain  a  perpetual  contest 
down  to  1682,  when  it  might  be  said  to  be  nationally 
overthrown.  There  is,  then,  at  this  period  of  history,  u 
^and  contrast  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  die 
Church  of  France.  "While  the  Church  of  France  was 
Iffoken  up  in  a  way  from  which  she  hits  never  recoreredf 
the  Church  of  Scotland  started  forth  from  the  Kevolu- 
Uon  of  1688  into  new  vigour,  and  maa  soon  introduced  ' 
to  what  may  be  called  her  third  era  of  Reformation.       .    I 

But  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  this  noble. 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe  generally,  and  in  Scotland  in  partictilar, 
at  the  Revolution.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
hand  of  Divine  Providence  was  most  conspicuously 
manifested  in  bringing  about  that  great  event.  The 
darkness  was  deepest  just  before  the  hglit  burst  forth. 
Kahop  Burnet  remarks,  that  among  the  different  crisises 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  of  which  he  enumerates  five, 
the  year  16H5  may  be  considered  one>  In  February, 
the  King  of  Britain  (James  II.)  declared  himseif  a 
Papist.  In  June,  the  crown  of  the  Elector  Palatine  of 
Germany  went  to  a  bigoted  Popish  family.  In  Octo- 
ber, the  Edict  of  Nantes — the  protective  shield  of  the 


PratntsnEa  of  France — was  withdrawn.  In  Deeaabw^  - 
t!ie  Duke  of  Savoy  withdrew  a  similar  protection  from 

Ilia  Protestant  subjects — the  long  persecuted  Vaudoifi. 
No  prospects  could  be  more  dismal.  But  in  three 
short  years  the  cloud  begins  to  break  up.  As  the  most 
important  step  of  the  whole,  the  Britiah  Papist  is  set 
aside,  and  a  Protestant  Prince  from  Holland,  Bpecially 
upon  Protestant  grounds,  ia  called  to  theHhrone.  Though, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  oppression  of  the  Protestants  in 
France  continued,  yet  a  place  of  refuge  was  afforded  in 
this  and  other  Proteelaut  countries,  to  as  many  as  chose, 
or  were  permitted,  to  emigrate.  The  next  effect  of  the 
British  Ite volution,  was  to  put  a  period  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  Piedmont.  As  the  influence  of  Cromwell  at  an 
earlier  day  had  been  eierted  in  the  same  cause,  so  now 
the  refles  influence  of  the  British  Revolution  reached 
the  valleys  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  cruelties  had 
been  very  shocking.  Aa  a  specimen,  we  may  mention 
that  12,000  poor  prisoners — men,  women,  and  children 
— were  shut  up  in  14-  prisons,  castles,  and  strongholds, 
choked  together  during  the  heat  of  summer  and  tlte 
cold  of  winter.  In  a  short  time,  8000  out  of  the  12,000 
perished  from  the  effects  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Bumet,  who  was  on  the  Cob- 
tinent  at  the  time,  states  in  his  "  Letters,"  that  the 
Court  affected  to  he  ashamed  of  the  persecution,  and 
alleged  that  the  Duke  had  been  reluctantly  constrained 
into  it  to  please  France,  a  country  which  seems  to  have 
wished  to  be  kept  in  countenance  in  her  course  of  blood, 
Ijy  similar  proceedings  among  her  neighbours.  It  is 
stated  also,  that,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Duke  himself,  fbe  Vaudois  Protestants  were  his  most 
imthini,  industrious,  and  profitable  subjects,  and  had 
proved  eminently  loyal  in  a  recent  war ;  but  that  the 
l''rench  king  insisted  they  should  be  treated  in  the  eatat 
nay  as  his  Protestant  subjects,  otherwise  he  would  send 
troops  himself  for  the  purpose.  It  is  on  this  that  Jurieu, 
the  French  Protestant  minister,  in  his  book  on  the 
"Prophecies,"  exc\a\ma, ''  All  other  persecutors  have  been 


eoWint'tO' persecute  their  own  subjeets  or  countiymen'f 
but  bdiold  petsonB  who,  after  they  hare  reduf«d  th« ' 
suhjectB  of  their  own  king  lo  the  utiuost 
and  make  themselves  the  hangmen  and  tuurderera  of 
the  BubjectB  of  foreign  princes!"*  But  the  Protes- 
tantism of  Europe  was  reasaured  and  rcinvigorated  by 
the  Protestant  Uevolutiou  of  so  powerful  a  country  as 
IMtain;  and  in  1G89,  between  600  and  000  Yandois 
retUTBed  to  their  natire  TallevB,  headed  by  M.  Arnaud, 
s  miniBter.  and  took  successfiil  possession  of  the  land  of 
their  fiifhers, — severely  retaliating  the  harsh  treatment 
nnder  which  they  and  their  countrymen  had  been  groan-- 
ing  for  ibe  last  Aree  years. 

Turning  from  Europe  to  this  country — I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  Scotland — the  consequences  of  the  Revo- 
Intimi  were  most  important.  The  Church  of  8cotIand- 
wu  estabhshed  anew,  and  a  thousand  blessings,  tem- 
poml  and  spiritual,  followed  in  hex  train.  We  shall 
totter  appreciate  these  if  we  think,  for  a  woment, 
•f  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  country  as  the 
persecution  left,  and  the  Rerolution  found  it.  Though, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  there  was  much  more 
of  the  operation  of  the  Pi-eabyterian  Church  than 
many  imagine, — though  there  was  only  one  parish  (Sal- 
ton)  into  which  the  English  Liturgy  was  introduced, 
and  the  courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  General 
Assembly,  disciinrged  their  usual  Amotions,  and  the 
ibrms  of  Presbyterian  worship  were  substantially  ob- 
eeiTed, — yet  there  was  a  vast  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
ehaiBCter  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  However  the 
paiiy  of  the  martvrs  and  their  immediate  friends  may 
nave  been  quickened  and  sanctified  by  the  fires  of  the 
fiunacej  a  rclenlless  persecution  of  28  years'  duration 
could  notfail  to  be  most  injurious  in  amultimde  of  ways., 
T)i£9«  were  many  brokea  vows.  Not  a  few  in  all  ranks, ' 
particularly  in  the  higher,  liad  failed  in  the  day  of  trials- 
In  spite  of  solemn  purposes  and  pro&ssions,  th^  had' 
abandoned  their  plighted  failh.  Tliia  must  have  been  very 
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pr^Hdicial  to  their  own  moral  feeling,  sad  tliat«f>&».i 
country.  Much,  too,  of  tLe  instruction  which  was 
coramuiucatcd  by  the  Presbyterian  minUterB  was  iire- 
gukr  and  interrupted,  under  perpetual  fear  and  restraint ; 
while  DO  small  share  of  what  was  supplied  by  the  igno- 
rant  and  scandalous  intruded  curate^  was  f^oasly  erro- 
neous,— at  best  rank  Armintanism,  if  not  Felagianism, 
tending  to  Popery.  The  result  was,  that  multitudes 
reoeiTed  no  proper  instruction  at  all,  and  that  others 
were  tempted  to  make  a  hasty  profession,  on  an  iinper- 
fecdy  prepared  foundation.  It  is  owing  to  these  causes 
that,  while  Bishop  Bumet  beats  witness  to  the  amazing 
religious  knowledge  even  of  the  "poor  commonality," 
their  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  their  ability  to 
argue  on  disputed  questions  of  principle,  and  their  ex- 
temporaneous prayers,  other  writers  relate  how  much 
ignorance  prevailed  not  merely  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands — which  would  not  be  very  wonderful — but  in 
parishes  of  the  western  Lowlanrls,  where  the  persecution 
had  been  general  and  fierce.  Thus,  llogg  of  Camock, 
who  was  minister  of  Dalserf,  in  Ijanarkshire,  iiame- 
diately  after  the  ReTolution,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  and  Times,"  states,  in  regard  to  that  parish,  that 
though  the  people  made  a  large  profession,  many  of 
them  were  grossly  ignorant,  and  otherwise  seriously 
defective.  It  is  said,  "  Some  few  he  found  intelligent; 
yet  many,  of  whom  he  had  better  thoughts,  were  very 
ignorant,  having  patched  and  kept  up  a  sort  of  profes- 
sion, without  ever  making  it  their  business  to  leain- 
This  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  his  former  designs,  aod 
wholly  to  apply  himself  publicly  and  privately  to  teach 
them  the  plain  ground  of  revealed  truth,  as  it  might 
please  the  Lord  to  direct  and  furnish  him."  He  states, 
that  while  abroad  in  Holland  he  hi\A  been  acquainted 
with  not  a  few  of  the  common  people,  who  not  only 
knew  the  principles  of  religion,  but  who  were  tolerably 
well  versed  in  the  controversial  parts  of  theology,  aad 

tt  he  had  espected  as  much  of  his  chaige  at  Dalserf; 

t  that,  though  many  of  them  made  a  great  profession. 
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he  found  them  eiceeilingly  ignorant;  and  tLiif  liere 
this  Tvithont  meaning  to  disparage  those  who  feared  the' 
Lord,  and  who  were  docile  and  tractable.     There  cai 
little  doubt  that  manj  other  parishes  were  in  the  si 
predicament  as  Dalserf.     The  result  shows,  that  perg&»'^j 
cution,  instead,  as  many  imagine,  of  being  uniformly  a, tj 
good  to  the  Church  of  Ciirist,  is  often  most  injurious,  v 
and  that  in  ways  which  at  first  would  not  be  thought-j 
of.     The  absence  of  regular  instnictiDn,  and  the  tempts-  i 
tions  to  a  party  profession,  would  just  bring  about  the--  | 
state  of  things   over  which    the  excellent   Mr  Hogg  I 
moorns ;  though  nfter  all,  perhaps,  his  standard  of  at-  ' 
tainment  may  have  been  a  high  one.     The  profligate  ■ 
example,  too,  of  the  Court  party  must  have  been  very  ■ 
adTerae.    Their  manners  were  formed  upon  the  French 
Popish  model,  in  which  open  debauchery,  obscene  stage 
plays,  and  gross  Sabbath  desecration,  bore  a  prominent 
pal^     Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  their  labour  to  run 
directly  counter,  in  every  possible  way,  to   the   sleni 
morality  of  the  Commonwealth,     They  were  ansiooa 
not  only  to  shun  every  trace  of  connection  with  the 
Bpirit  and  manners  of  Cromwell,  but  to  proclaim  their: 
deadly  hostility  to  them,  though  religion  and  monUity, 
yea  decency,  should  be  sacrihced  in  making  the  procla- 
mation.    There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that  long-sighted 
priests  encouraged  such  courses  as  the  best  mode  of 
bre&lcisg  the  power  of  evangelical  religion  and  the  Pres- 
liyterian  Church,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Popery,   which  they   seem  always  to 
have  kept  in  view.      No  religion  is  more  suited  to  the 
taste  of  a  profligale  than  the  Popish ;  and  the  prc^ess 
of  the  efforts  of  James  afford  melancholy  proof,  now 
cpeedily  a  nation,  by  a  course  of  sin,  may  be  ripened 
ibr  the  welcome  of  Popery,  with  its  promise  of  easy 
abcnlntlons.     Taking  these  different  causes  into  account, 
-vM  need  not  wonder  tobeinformedby  Fletcher  of  Saltoo, 
K'  ftw  years  afUsr  the  Revolution,  that  besides  many' 
Tirfetdiedly  provided  for,  there  were  200,000  persona — 
■  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  entire  poiiulalion  of  Scot- 


Mnd-^^4ieg^ng  froin  door  to  door  ;  that  a  lar^'propbN 
tion  of  these  were  vngabondB,  who  lived  without  bbv 
regard  to  the  lawa  either  of  God  or  of  man — iu  the 
greatest  crimeB — oppressing  the  people— rioting  in  years 
of  plenty — "  men  and  women  perpetually  drunk,  cursing, 
lilaapheniini;,  and  fighting-  together."  Such  were  their 
beggary  and  wretchedness,  that  two  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed,  and  four  proclamations  issued,  to  build 
houses  of  correction,  and  establish  a  system  of  poor's 
rate  like  that  of  England.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
PBtiraated  that  there  were  55,000  persons  in  Scotland 
dependent  on  parochial  relief,  and  10,000  regular  men- 
dicants. Putting  these  together  we  have  aliout  a  40th 
?arC  of  the  entire  population  in  the  character  of  paupers. 
low  diflerent  the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  Fletcher, 
when  a  fourth  part  were  at  once  beggars  and  criminal's! 
And  what  could  be  the  grand  cause  of  this,  if  not  the 
persecution  of  the  two  unhappy  Stuarts?  It  would  be 
well  for  men  to  remember  for  what  they  are  responsible 
in  the  generation  which  follows,  as  well  as  in  that  to 
which  they  directly  belong. 

Such  was  the  miserable  moral  condition  of  Scotland 
at  the  Revolutioa  ;  and  great  were  her  other  difficulties, 
political  and  ecclesiastical.  Borne  have  spoken  to  fte 
disparagement  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  England, 
in  the  management  of  the  Revolution,  She  has  bees 
represented  as  intolerant,  and  dispitsed  unnecessarily  to 
resort  to  arms,  and  so  as  indicating  an  inferior  cinliaa- 
tion ;  but  supposing  the  charges  well  founded — wlrich 
we  do  not  concede — it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  citf 
cumatancea  of  the  t\»o  countries  were  widely  dt^rent, 
and  lliilly  explain  the  difference  of  feeling  and  condiict. 
Though  there  had  been  much  oppression  of  the  Prestyler- 
riaiis  or  Puritans  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  compared,  in  extent  "axA 
sererity,  with  the  bloody  persecution  of  Scotland  ;  henfik 
there  had  not  been  nearly  the  same  amount  of  provortl- 
tfon.  Indeed,  BaitM  and  other  Presbyterians  had  lieen 
'"      "  g  after  a  peaceful  comprehenaou  of  the  Piorittlfts 
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tSKWO'  southern  Establishment  Then  the  En^i^  £  ^ 
r  qppal  Church  was  not,  like  her  Scottish  sister,  imbued 
h  Iplth  Pojiery ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  her  sons  bad 
k  jiiitten  nobly  against  the  Church  of  Gome ;  and  the 
I  XKopie,  as  a  whole,  had  deprived  James  of  his  crovra  for 
n  ^Bs  attempts  to  establish  Popery.  There  were  no  pnrdes 
i^  come  into  collision  in  the  south.  It  was  otherwise 
S/a  Scotland,  Not  only  was  Ihpre  all  the  proTocation 
which  the  memory  of  30  years  of  bitter  suffering  could 
.inippty,  but  the  Episcopal  party  in  Scotland  still  retained 
t^beir  Popish  leanings.  They  not  only  did  not  use  their 
'BXertions  against  Popery,  but  their  Bishops,  with  two 
ecceptioas,  sent  the  most  adulatory  address  to  James, 
after  his  design  to  establish  Popery  was  quite  notorious, 
merely  because  an  adverse  wind  detained  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  Holland,  and  gave  them  the  hope  that  James 
jpight  not  be  disturbed.  That  James  had  a  much 
neater  number  of  friends,  proportionally,  in  Scotland 
Ifiaa  in  Engknd, — that  the  Popish  party  regarded  Scot- 
land as  their  stronghold,  partly  from  the  rcmaina  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  north,  and  the  almost  inexCinguish- 
^le  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  royal  family,  and 
.^efly  &om  the  Popery  of  some  great  tamiliea,  and  the 
Mni-Popery  of  the  Episcopal  Church, — is  evident  ftoxa 
ttfB  &ct,  that  the  Popish  Pretender,  through  the  next  fJO 
IgnDS,  in.  his  successive  attempts  upon  Britain,  almost 
^ways  looked  to  Scotland  as  his  great  hope  and  conil- 
Aeace,  It  is  plain,  then,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
dUScult  matter  to  carry  through  the  Revolution  peace- 
.nlly  and  satisiUctorily  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
'Xhe  tint  duty  was  to  protect  the  Convention  or  Parlia- 
Snent  in  declaring  that  James  had  forfeited  liia  title  to 
■Tglffi  throne ;  and  this  was  done,  not  by  the  regular  troops, 
•at  hv  nenrly  2000  PreBbyterian  voluuteers,  who  were 
fl^^  in  a  few  days,  and  constituted  tlie  Cameronian 
mgiments.  Eight  hundred  were  raised  in  one  day,  by 
'jfae  Earl  of  Angus,  without  beat  of  drum.  The  city  of 
.jplai^w,  which  was  always  distinguished  for  its  Protca- 
I  ^aniisn],  on  this  occasion  sent  Slid  men  to  Eilinbui'gh.    At 
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m'rar&er  Jay,  in  1 56S,  the  lame  ci^  sent  (Mt  809^ 
men  to  the  battle  of  Langeide, — a  battle  which  detnded 
that  the  Protestant  principles  nf  Regent  Mvuray,  and 
not  the  Popish  goTemmeDt  of  his  sister.  Queen  Maiy, 
should  prcTail;  and  at  a  later  day  (1715),  sent  forth 
500  men  for  60  days,  and  offered  to  the  Government  of 
the  day  permanently  to  support  them  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  line  of  Brunswiek,  against  the  Popish  Pre- 
tender. The  conditions  upon  which  the  Presbyterians 
proffered  their  services,  show  at  once  iheir  principles  and 
the  religious  character  of  the  struggle:  "Tliat  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  should  he  such  as,  in  conscience 
and  prudence,  might,  with  cordial  confidence,  be  sub- 
Riitted  to  and  followed — such  as  had  not  served  the 
enemy  in  destroying,  nor  had  engaged,  by  oaths  and 
tests,  to  destroy  the  cause  now  to  be  fought  for  and  de- 
fended; but  that  they  should  be  well  affected,  of  approved 
fidelity,  and  of  asober  conversation; — that  the  cause  they 
were  called  to  appear  for  was  the  defeace  of  the  kin^s 
majesty,  in  the  defence  of  the  nation,  the  recovery  and 
ireservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in  opposition  to 
•opery.  Prelacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  all  its  branches 
and  steps,  until  the  government  in  Church  and  State  be 
brought  to  the  lustre  and  integrity  established  in  (he 
best  and  purest  times."  Colonel  Blacliadder,  a  gende- 
man  of  eminent  piety,  whose  diary  and  letters  have  been 
published  (from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken),  WM 
an  officer  of  the  regiment  raiaed  under  Angus.  It  at^er- 
wards  became  the  26th  regiment  of  foot,  was  distin- 
guished in  the  Protestant  wars  of  the  Continent,  under 
Marlborough,  and  for  a  long  time  was  marked  for  the 
religious  character  of  its  origin. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  it  was  the  Church  of  Scotland 
which  bore  a  leading  part  in  carrying  through  the  Re- 
volution of  1 1)88  in  Scotland  ;  and  but  for  her  influence, 
the  Revolution,  in  all  probability,  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  But  though  arms  were  taken  up,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  any  intolerance  or  persecution  was 
practiised.     It  was  for  defence,  not  aggression,  that  the 
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)ifftai1|yterian  Tolunteers  enrolled  theniEelvee,  and 
trinanj  others  took  arms.  A  fen  weeks  after  the  landing 
f)«^tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  and  before  any  eccleaiastkal 
-iSnangements  were  made,  there  was  some  mobbing  of 
dJ'<^iso  prieets  and  places  of  worship,  and  the  anned 
tiPre&byteriaus  called  upon  the  Episcopal  curates  quietly 
Diio  leave  the  churches  which  they  had  so  long  usurped, 
r-fir  submit  to  forcible  ejectment ;  but  even  according  to 
hithe  testimony  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  was  no  blood- 
lii^ed,  nothing  that  could  be  called  persecution,  in  the 
.  flense  to  which  Scotland  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
k$o  it>  "  Now,"  says  he,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland," 
.^.tsiiice  these  armed  nonconformists  had  been,  to  use  their 
u«ws  language,  for  nearly  20  years,  proscribed,  forfeited, 
l^miseiBbly  oppressed,  given  up  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
,jntercommuned,  and  interdicted  of  harbour  or  supply, 
licomfort  or  communion,  hunted  and  slain  in  the  fields, 
fin  the  cities  imprisoned,  tortured,  executed  to  the  death, 
K«r  baniahed  and  sold  as  slaves;"  "and  as  many  of 
l^l^em  avowed  the  same  wild  principles  which  were 
i>ACted  upon  by  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharpc, — 
^it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  bloody  retaliation. 
■4rould  take  place  as  soon  as  they  had  the  power  in  their 
a^wn  bands.  Yet  it  micgt  be  owned,  that  these  stern 
.Qanteronians  showed  no  degree  of  positive  cruelty.  They 
^expelled  the  obnoxious  curates  with  marks  of  riotoua 
Ijtriumph,  tore  their  gotvns,  and  sometimes  compelled 
.Ahem  to  march  in  a  mock  procession  to  the  boundary  of 
.ptheir  parish.  They  jdundcred  the  private  chapels  of 
^tCatholica,  and  destroyed  whatever  they  found  belonging 
.alto  their  religion  ;  but  they  evinced  no  desire  of  person^ 
Tengeance.  Nor  have  I  found  that  the  clergy  who  were 
Idnp^l^d  in  this  memorable  month  of  December  1688, 
■.'Although  most  of  them  were  treated  with  rudeness  and 
^fOnsult,  were  in  any  case  killed  or  wounded  in  cold  blood."* 
IT  What  a  contrast  is  the  treatment  thus  candidly  confessed, 
i]Of  the  Presbyterians  towards  the  Episcopalians,  to  the 
It  of  the  Episcopalians  towards  the  Presby  terims. 
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kai  yet  tLe  Pre»l)yfceriiin8  coiwcituted  the  vaA,  ., 

of  the  country  I  Kvcu  in  the  cascx  of  insult  refenvd  to, 
tlie  ileed  was  not,  as  with  the  Epiii.'Opal  Church,  the 
legiilisod  deed  of  the  I'resliytertun  Cliurcb  or  of  the 
Stute,  but  an  elmllition  of  the  passion  of  the  populace. 
What  can  account  for  this  milder  treatment,  save  the 
more  widely  diffused  influence  of  Christian  principle 
and  Tiens  of  toleration,  far  more  enlightened  than  the 
Presbyterianfi  of  this  period  generalljr  receive  credit  for 
entertaining  i 

But  we  now  come  to  the  formal  settletnent  of  th< 
Presbyterian  Church  as  the  F^tabiished  Church  of  Seot- 
lanil.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  this,  so  far  as  the  n'ghb 
of  PreabyterianB  to  the  Church  property,  and  tlieir  own 
nwnbers  in  the  nation,  were  concerned.  Twenty~eight 
yuiun  of  cruel  usurpation  and  persecution  could  not  annul 
Nucb  Mes  ;  they  rather  strengthimed  them.  The  Prince 
of  Ontnge,  though  he  came  from  a  Presbyterian  country, 
would  bave  wisbed  for  uniformity  of  religious  worsMp 
throughout  Britain,  and  have  approved  of  a  modiSed 
Kpiscopocy  for  Scotland.  He  was  soon,  however,  per- 
suaded that  this  would  never  be  submitted  to ;  and  « 
the  ancient  Preabyteriim  Cbun;li,  with  some  change  m 
the  mode  of  appointing  raiuiatera,  woa  recognised  and 
established,  llie  great  difficulty  was,  how  to  urrasge 
respecting  the  Episcopal  incumbents.  The  best  pl^ 
perhaps,  would  haTe  been,  to  have  allowed  them  tba 
freest  toleration, — to  have  pensioned  and  allowed  than 
to  die  off.  In  tliis  way  they  would  soon  have  disapr 
peared,  as  their  party  shrivelled  in  its  dimensions ;  bi>t 
m  an  evil  hour,  in  the  esercisc  of  a  false  charity  ami 
expediency,  it  was  agreed  that  tliey  should  be  rec^nd, 
on  easy  lemw  of  conformity,  into  the  now  Presbytatw 
Establlaliment.  Not  being  restriiined  by  much  reli^ou 
principle — on  the  contrary,  being  worldly-minded  sUB 
— they  almost  universally  availed  themselves  of  the  ^^ 
lities  which  bad  been  injudiciously  granted,  and  Mfv 
fbrmed  n  party  in  the  Church,  which  at  the  time,  M 
erer  since,  has  proved  a  severe  hindrance  to  the  ue- 
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"ii|niTtnaI  working  of  tte  Churci  of  S«itfitfi3l 
In  this  respect,  there  is  a  vast  and  most  beautiful  coi 
toast  between  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Epi 
Copal  Chiirches  in  Scotland.  The  one  pcrseculel- 
die  other  spared,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  generous 
admiBsion  to  its  greatest  enemies.  But  however  kind 
Or  pohtic  these  ready  comprehensions  may  he,  they  are 
Xnoat  injurious.  Where  there  is  decided  diverwty  of 
principle  and  feeling,  it  is  far  preferable  that  the  psuties 
should  keep  asun^r.  The  Church  of  Scotland  suf- 
fered, in  the  early  days  of  the  Eeformation,  from  pension- 
ing the  existing  Popish  priesthood,  out  of  resources 
Wmch  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  purity.  Thus  her  eflS)rta  were  crippled  for 
tDtaiy  years,  and  she  suffered  still  more  seriously  and 
|iennanently  by  comprehending  hollow-hearted  Presby- 
terians within  her  pale  at  the  Revolution.  The  Popish 
{iriests  died  out,  and  the  parishes  were  relieved,  but  the 
Episcopal  conformists,  or  "  the  temporary  Preabyteri- 
ans,"  as  Ho^  styles  them,  were  perpetuated  from  age 
to  ^e.  Besides  cooling  down  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
and  weakening  her  in  various  ways,  they  hindered  lier 
[n  the  appointment  of  such  f^thliil  ^t-days  as  she 
eould  have  wished,  How  could  she  confess  and  mourn 
OTW  a  departure  from  former  uttjunment^  and  resolve 
tipon  a  revival  of  batter  principles  and  practice,  when 
Ifie  very  persecutors  of  the  Church,  the  very  causes  of 
many  of  her  former  defections  and  woes,  were  present 
as  nunisters  and  elders  in  her  councils,  and  exert«d  a 
eon^derabte  influence  in  her  proceedings  ?  They  could 
hot  dncerely  concur  in  such  views,  llence  the  Church 
mts  restrained  in  the  course  of  duty ;  and  it  may  be 
ta^y  said,  that  she  has  always  been  much  more  injured 
by  the  leniency  than  the  severity  of  her  discipline — by 
&lse  charity  tlian  by  stem  adherence  to  principle.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  the  ctrcum- 
atances  of  the  Church  at  the  Revolution  were  trying  and 
difficult.  There  was  a  great  want  of  ministers.  Not 
above  flO  of  the  376  who  had  been  ejected  at  the  Hesto- 


TO&aa  mamei  to  &t  B«To1tition.  ARer  saiiL  protraotad 
persecation  there  was  great  anxietj'  for  peace,  and  a 
desire  to  ghim  eyery  thing  that  could  provoke  or  con- 
tinue strife.  The  admission  of  a  number  of  EpiBcopal 
ministerSiit  was  thought,  would  tend  to  cement  harmony. 
The  moral  condition  of  the  people,  too,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  fearfiil,  and  called  loudly  for  an  immediate  and 
extensive  apphcation  of  Christian  means;  but  imlcss  the 
Episcopal  ministers  were  adopted,  that  application  could 
not  be  made  for  many  years.  But  with  all  tliia,  the 
proceeding  was  wrong  in  principle.  It  feiled  to  woik 
out  the  good  which  was  expected,  and  it  led  the  way  to 
a  thousand  evils. 

And  now  the  Church  of  Scotland,  freed  from  perse- 
cation, and  blessed  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  legal 
establishment,  starts  in  her  new  career  of  usefulness. 
Impeded,  as  in  some  measure  we  have  seen  she  was, 
still  that  career  is  vigorous  and  noble.  But  before  de- 
scribing, in  a  little  detail,  the  means  which  she  employed, 
and  the  happy,  moral,  and  reUgious  results  with  which 
these,  under  God,  were  crowned,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
advert  to  tbe  external  circumstances  of  Britain,  as  a 
Protssfant  power,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  This 
wiU  serve  at  once  to  magnify  the  proceedings  and  succes 
of  the  Church,  and  to  explain  the  subordinate  stimnlant 
to  her  zeal. 

Tranquiility  reigns  in  Great  Britmn,  The  Prince 
Orange,  under  tile  tide  of  William  III.,  and  his  Prinotn 
as  Queen  Mary,  are  now  seated  on  the  throne. 
Church  of  Scotland,  raised  from  her  oppressiona,  and 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  conforming  Episcopal  m 
nisters,  is  the  recognised  Church  of  the  land.  This  iva 
a  great  step.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  principles  fix 
which  ^tnful  men  had  long  suffered  on  the  mountmni 
and  the  moors  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  their  triumph,  toe, 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  endured  most.  The 
Revolution  was  equivalent  to  a  public  declaration,  ^tt 
arbitrary  power  has  its  limits, — that  there  are  cases  wba 
it  is  light  foi  a  ^leo^^e  to  set  aside  their  sovereign, — dut 
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■fvprny  IB  the  greatest  curse  of  nationa, — that  the  dainu 
of  conscience  and  private  judgment  in  religion  are  sacred, 
— that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  Plead  of 
the  (Jhutch  of  Scotland, — and  that  PreBbytenan  Church, 
roremment  is  most  unpurtaut  and  well  worth  contend- 
ing for.  It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  on  the  Berolution  as  the 
triumph  of  these  principlcB, — to  think  that  the  good  seed 
sown  in  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  was  not  lost, 
but  speedily  grew  up  and  bore  fruit.  It  is  gratilying, 
too,  to  Bee  the  principles  of  Charles  and  of  James,  once 
80  powerfid  and  prevailing  in  this  country,  first  exposed 
and'then  trodden  down,  till  they  became  aaaociated  only 
with  the  reigns  of  Popish  Pretenders,  and  were  at  length 
eitinguished  as  irrational  and  cruel. 

But  though  steps  of  vast  magnitude  were  gained,  the 
'  contest  was  not  orer.  The  Popish  party,  from  a  Tariety 
of  sources,  domestic  and  foreign,  had  still  a  considerable 
vliare  of  power,  and  laboured  for  years  to  embarrass  the 
ivorian^  of  the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  bring  back 
the  nation  to  Popeiy.  The  special  Providence  of  God 
maa  still  necessary,  and  was  not  wanting,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Protestant  cause.  Indeed,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  so  great  a  Revolution  should  take  place, 
evea  though  successful  and  complete,  without  some  effort 
bdog  made  to  recover  the  ground  which  had  been  lost. 
Satan  could  not  fail  to  be  angry  and  provoked.  The 
machinations  of  many  years  were  defeated, — power  long 
enjoyed  was  transferred  to  other  hands.  Accordingly, 
^ere  were  frequent  plots  to  cut  off  William — strong  rf- 
forts  to  break  up  the  Protestant  succession — and  a  Popish 
IVetender,  under  the  shield  and  guidance  of  France, 
ever  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  British  Isles.     It  was  necessary  to  keep  up 

I  a  system  of  continued  watchfulness.  The  hazanis  were 
the  greater,  that,  unlike  the  Popish  reigns  which,  with 
the  exception  of  James's,  were  comparatively  long,  those 
of  the  Protestant  sovereigns  were  remarkably  short. 
'William  and  Mary,  Anne  and  Cieorge  I.,  did  not  stretch 
r  40  yean,  wlule  tfa«  nation  might  be  said  to  have 
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had  notliiiig  but  Popish  qaeena  far  the  prenoiu  SO ,_, 
There  were  not  less  than  seven  Popish  rebellions,  or 
seriouB  preparations  for  rebellions,  in  the  course  of  a.  few 
years.  And  bad  it  not  been  for  the  Providence  of  God 
determining  the  royal  succesaion  to  a  Protestant  £tmily 
— and  that  by  a  single  vote  in  the  Parliament  of  Wil- 
liam— and  removing  Anne  by  death  before  the  schemee 
of  the  Papists  were  ripe,  and  singularly  infatuating  the 
counsels  of  the  Pretender  at  a  later  day,  no  one  can  esti- 
mate how  serious  might  have  been  the  consequences. 
The  most  crafty  and  perseTcring  efforts  were  employed, 
doubUesa,  under  priestly  influence,  against  both  the  State 
and  the  Church,  particularly  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
But  happily  they  were  defeated  at  home ;  while,  on  the 
Continent,  the  allied  troops,  under  Marlborough,  were 
eminently  successful.  In  1 0  years'  war  he  scarcely  eyer 
lost  a  battle,  or  failed  in  carrying  a  siege.  His  success, 
prayed  for  on  last-days,  and  acknowledged  on  days  of 
public  thanksgiving,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  weaken- 
ing the  power  of  France,  and,  in  the  same  d^ee,  the 
power  of  Popery  and  the  British  Pretender,  and  also 
in  releasing  the  general  liberties  of  Europe  from  a 
thraldom  under  which  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant States  had  long  groaned.  The  immense  stmggles 
which  were  made  by  the  nation  in  the  wars  of  Mail- 
borough,  the  treasure  which  was  spent  and  the  liyea 
which  were  lost,  were  so  many  sacrifices  in  behalf 
of  Protcstautisin,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  dii! 
laws  which  were  made,  in  the  meantime,  against  blas- 
phemous and  vicious  publications,  against  false  doc- 
trine and  profane  swearing,  and  for  the  reformation  of 
manners  generally,  all  bear  witness  to  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  the 
British  councils.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  the  period  of  suocessfiil  progress  which  we 
arc  about  to  describe,  was  not  living  in  unbroken  quiet, — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  country  was  involved  in  pro- 
tracted war  on  the  Continent,  and  was  constnunea  to 
Biaintaia  an  aUitade  of  the  utmost  watchiulness  ont 
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■ft^  insidious  movements  of  a  Popish  enemy  at  borne. 
Nations,  under  the  sway  of  felse  rehgions,  may  enjoy 
lengthened  tranquillity, — they  may  repose  for  centuries 
in  the  kip  of  inactivity  ;  hut  in  this  fallen  world,  aa  soon 
as  a  people  begin  to  act  upon  Christian  principles,  they 
mast  lay  their  account  with  war  or  disturbance  of 
kind.  A  Ohriadan  nation,  like  a  Christian  man,  is  e 
tially  militant.  ^Vhile,  in  some  respects,  this  is  injurious 
to  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  other  respects  it  is  useful — 
acting,  as  it  does,  as  a  continual  spur  to  diligence. 

As  persecution  had  reduced  the  number  of  ministers, 
and  laid  waste  churches,  and  left  large  districts  of  coun- 
try, pardcularly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  in  dark- 
ness and  superstition ;  so  the  first  and  chief  object  of  the 
Revolution  Presbyterian  Church  was,  by  ministers  and 
licentiates,  to  send  forth  a  preached  Gospel  to  the  most 
destitute  quarters,  and  to  take  steps  for  dmding  parishes 
Bud  btulding  churches.  This  good  work,  which  carries 
every  other  in  its  train,  bad  been  going  vigorously  for- 
ward when  interrupted  by  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. ; 
and  now  it  is  revived.  Letters,  too,  are  written  to  the 
exiled  ministers  to  come  home,  and  spheres  of  labour 
are  immediately  appointed  them,  and  commissioners 
ftre  named  for  visiting  certain  districts  of  the  Church, 
north  and  south  of  tlie  Tay,  preaching  the  Gospel, 
examining  the  people,  and  taking  steps  towards  the 

'tilanting  of  churches.  This  was  done  in  little  more 
Hian  12  months  after  the  Revolution.  Prosecuting  this 
good  work,  in  1 69i  not  less  than  1 6  Lowland  ministers, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  noblemen,  burghs,  and  people, 

'  are  sent  to  supply  parishes,  north  of  the  Tay,  for  a  quai- 

■  "ter  of  a  year.  When  their  time  is  completed,  oAer 
■'l»re(hren  fill  their  places,  and  thus  the  supply  is  kept  up. 
''To  the  same  year,  the  Scottish  mi nisieis  who  had  been 

■  labouring  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  loosed  from  their 
charges,  and  brought  home.     The  General  Assembly 

'  Hbo  discourages  the  translation  of  ministers  from  one 

■  'palish  to  another,  particularly  from  the  north  or  more 
''(leetitute  districts,  to  the  south,  which  was  better  pro- 
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yiieH.  Next  ^ear,  a  committee  for  sending  miiiistereto 
the  north,  composed  of  "  the  gravest  men,"  are  required 
always  to  sit  in  Edinbuj^h,  and  never  to  desist  firom 
their  efforts,  till  they  succeed  in  sending  22  of  the  beat 
miniBtera  to  labour  north  of  the  Tay  for  three  months, 
to  be  relieved  by  other  22  for  the  nest  three  months,  and 
GO  on  progressively.  Tbia  surety  indicated  true  church 
extension  zeal.  Some  miuisters  and  probationers  are 
appointed  to  go  as  fiir  north  as  Caithness-shire.  But  in 
the  anxiety  for  men,  the  Church  does  not  overlook  the 
claims  of  professional  literature.  The  same  Assembly 
decrees  that  none  are  to  be  ordained  who  do  not  ^ve 
good  proof  of  knowing  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  Hebrew ; 
while  Chaldee  and  Sjriac  are  recommended.  In  1637, 
we  meet  with  the  same  spirit  of  church  extension.  It 
would  seem  that  some  of  the  ministers  sent  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  north,  returned  before  their  full  term 
was  completed.  To  remedy  this,  the  Assembly  calls 
upon  Presfajrleries  to  see  that  ministers  exactly  fulfil 
their  appointments.  On  an  application  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  the  Assembly  ap- 
points ministers  to  take  a  pastoral  care  of  the  soldiers, 
and  provide  them  with  seats  in  their  churches,  and  also 
take  steps  for  sending  ministers  to  regiments  abroad,  as 
well  as  at  home.  The  labours  of  the  Church  in  supplying 
the  district  north  of  the  Tay  with  ministers,  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  so  much  success,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  send  the  same  number  as  before.  In  1697, 
16  ministers  are  sent,  instead  of  22 ;  bat  next  year,  IS 
ministers  are  permanently  transported  to  the  north,  and 
20  probationers  or  preachers  along  with  them.  Both 
parties  are  obliged  to  accept  of  calls,  whether  from  the 
people  or  the  presbyteries  where  they  sojourn.  The 
travelhng  expenses  of  die  preachers  are  borne  to  thb 
extent  of  100  merks ;  and  when  they  go  to  Orkney, 
they  receive  200.  The  appointment  lasts  for  a  year. 
In  addition  to  these  appointments,  1 8  ministers  itinerate 
n  jinmerly,  and  15  are  sent  for  four  months.  In  i"  ' 
meantime,  so  impressed  is  the  Church  with  the'  i 
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of  ministere  being  kept  steady  to 
of  labour,  that  the  Assembly  refuses  to  remove  miiiisters 
io  the  Lowlands,  from  one  charge  to  another,  though 
there  are  many  applications  of  this  kind.  In  1699,  we 
read  of  other  20  preachers  being  sent  north;  and  no 
one  north  of  the  Tay,  whether  minister  oi  probationer, 
is  allowed  to  accept  of  a  Lowland  parish.  This  to  us 
may  stem  a  harsh  proceeding,  but  it  shows  the  deep  zeal 
and  tuuiety  of  the  Church  to  supply  the  destitute  High- 
lands  with  the  permaueut  ministrations  of  the  Gospel. 
As  the  vacancies  in  the  north  are  beginning  to  be  filled 
Up,  oulyll  ministers  are  this  year  sent  to  itinerate — a 
phiin  pn»f  that  the  labours  of  the  Church  had  been  sue* 
cessful.  In  1700,  a  commission  of  ministers  and  elders 
fvas  appointed  to  visit  Shetland,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Church  and  of  Christianity  among  the  people.  An 
account  of  the  visit  was  published  by  one  of  Uie  Com- 
miaiioners  (Mr  Brand),  which  shows  how  hazardous  was 
the  enterprise ;  the  party  being  repeatedly  in  danger  of 
ahifwreck :  but  the  writer  bears  witness  to  the  good 
whch  resulted  from  sach  appomtments.  It  would  have 
beoiwell  had  they  been  continued.  In  the  course  of  the 
miae  year,  9  miuiafers  and  18  probationers  are  sent  on 
amih^  errands  to  those  which  had  engaged  so  many 
lefore.  The  ministers  are  Co  reside  four  months  in  the 
IDrth,  Four  years  after  we  read  of  efforts  being  used 
fy  obtain  pious  persons  to  go  to  St  Kilda,  and  inslract 
tie  people  from  house  to  house.  This  is  a  naked  rock 
n  the  Atlantic,  120  miles  from  the  mainland,  inhabited 
V  about  100  poor  people.  Sucli,  however,  was  the  zeal 
0'  the  Church,  that  even  they  are  not  overlooked.  In 
IfOe,  the  catecbist  of  St  Kilda  receives  400  merka,  and 
tie  proprietor  is  written  to,  to  encourage  the  miswon. 
taa  was  not  a  pecuhar  case.  The  commissioners  of  the 
Qiurch  wrote  to  the  heritors  of  destitute  districts  gene- 
rJly,  stirring  them  up  to  contribute.  They  were  often 
■uxjesstii],  and  had  the  pleasing  duty  afterwards  of 
onveying  to  them  the  public  thanks  of  the  Church 
fcr  their  aervices.     In  1708,  we  read  of  various  new 
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ereclJODS  in  Hietland — no  doubt  the  fruit  of  the  oommiii- 

sioiis  wliicli  were  repeatedly  sent  to  that  inaccesfiible 
and  iuhospitable  couutiy.  Soon  after,  the  Presbyteries 
of  the  Church  are  called  upon  to  collect  money  for  bujid- 
ing  mad  repauing  manses  in  Shetland.  In  the  courteof 
the  same  year,  it  is  ordered  that  every  minister  of 
the  Church  contribute  to  a  fund,  called  the  cenlsnina 
frind,  to  send  a  mission  to  the  north  against  Ibpery. 
Four  hundred  merks  were  shortly  raised  in  this  way, 
200  of  which  were  applied  to  the  support  of  a  pro- 
bationer in  Glenlivat.  Lord  Strathaven  applies  for  a 
probationer  for  the  north,  and  his  request  is  jomphed 
with.  This  appears  to  have  been  as  chaplain  o  a  regi- 
ment. The  parishioners  of  a  southern  parish  (Morham) 
pray  the  Assembly  to  allow  Mr  Kirk,  a  probationer,  to 
be  settled  as  their  minister ;  but  such  is  the  Church's 
desire  that  the  north  be  supplied,  that  he  is  reqiired 
first  to  go  and  itinerate  in  Koss  and  Sutherland,  on  con- 
dition that,  if  not  called  by  the  people  of  any  parish  in 
these  counties  in  six  months,  he  may  return  to.  Morhon. 
And  while  such  exertions  were  nsed  in  sending  aid 
maintaining  ministers  and  preachers,  who  spoke  Englih, 
to  destitute  districts  of  Scotland,  the  Church  did  lot 
fail  to  make  special  efforts  to  provide  instructors  in  tfal 
Gaelic  language.  In  16!)4,  the  Assembly  enjoins  tha 
all  the  laws  relating  to  bursars,  which  had  been  long  ii 
operation,  and  some  of  which  aSected  Oaehc  studenH 
should  continue,  and  that  no  minister  having  the  Gaell 
language  should  be  settled  in  a  Lowland  parish.  VarioU 
«flbrts  are  made  to  raise  up  Gaelic  preachers.  Ministei 
and  probationers,  who  do  not  possess  a  facility  in  speak 
ing  Hie  language,  are  to  use  means  to  acquire  it.  Ii 
1701,  Synods  are  strongly  recommended  to  educati 
bursars  having  the  Gaehc  language,  and  to  maintaii^ 
them  as  students  of  divinity,  in  addition  to  the  bursai 
who  were  supported  by  Presbyteries.  It  is  proposei 
that  these  Synod  Gaehc  bursars  shall  be  eight  in  numbei 
ahftll  receive  £lO  a-year,  and  he  maintained  for  fo« 
/ears.     Four  years  after,  it  would  seem  that  the  Low 


well  supplied  with  ministfTB,  that  it  is 
arranged  one-half  of  the  bursaries  of  Lowland  Preshy- 
teries  shall  henceforward  he  devoted  to  students  of 
diTOuty  epealdng  Gaelic,  In  1 708,  the  Assemhly  or- 
dains that  no  Gaehc  preacher  shall  accept  of  a  situation 
in  the  south,  unless  he  has  itinerated  for  a  year  in  the 
Highlands,  and  had  no  call  from  the  people.  Should 
he  aAerwnrds  receive  a  call,  he  is  required  to  return. 
Probationers  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been  averse  to 
labour  in  the  Highlands,  and,  in  excuse,  to  have  alleged, 
that  they  had  lost  their  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Where  this  is  pleaded,  Presbyteries  are  to  e^^amine  into 
the  case,  and  see  that  they  r^ain  it.  If  any  having 
Gaelic  are  inadvertently  settled  in  the  Lowlands,  the 
settleanent  is  to  he  broken  up,  and  they  are  to  be  trana- 
Iftted  to  the  north.  The  better  to  encourage  the  Gaelic 
huTfOTB,  the  money  is  to  he  punctually  paid  them.  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  Church  is  so  anxious  for 
young  men,  she  is  not  indifferent  to  suitable  qualifica- 
tions. In  1714.,acta  arcpasacd  to  discourage  unworthy 
'bursars,  and  to  see  that  strict  attention  is  paid,  in  the 
appointments,  to  piety,  and  literature,  and  probable  use- 
ralnesa.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  a  few  years  before 
a  Gaelic  minister  was  ajipointeJ  to  take  charge  of  the 
43aelic  popniation  in  Edinburgh,  an  important  step,  which 
led,  I  believe,  to  the  Gaelic  church  in  tiiat  city.  So  great 
ints  the  zeal  of  the  Assembly  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Highland  population,  that  she  followed  them  even 
when  they  left  their  own  native  districts. 

'  Adverting  to  the  subject  of  education,  the  diligence  of 
die  Ohurch  in  this  cause  was  scarcely  inferior  to  her  zeal 
in  the  department  of  church  extension.  Doubtless  it 
vaa  through  her  influence  that  an  act  passed  the  Scottish 
Puriiament  in  1090,  devoting  the  vacant  stipends  of  the 
Sjniod  of  Argyle  to  educational  purposes,  to  the  training 
.(^  young  men  at  school  and  coOege,  who  might  after- 
wards be  schoolmasters.  This  resource  proving  inade- 
quate, a  few  years  after  King  AViliinm  made  over  ■■' 
rents  of  the  bishoprick  of  uie  county  to  the  ohh 
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At  &B  lame  tiine,  he  appointed  £150  of  the  biaho^ 

rick  of  Dumbiane  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
schools  and  schoolmasters'  bouses,  and  the  better  sup- 
port of  the  scboolmastera  in  the  Highland  parts  of  Perth, 
Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  At  the  end  <^  the  century, 
the  General  Assembly  atrongly  recommends  to  Presby- 
teries to  use  their  endeavours  to  have  parochial  schools 
in  the  Lowlands,  wherever  they  have  not  yet  been 
planted.  Next  year,  rules  are  passed  indicating  ^jeat 
oare  for  the  character  and  qualifications  of  schoolmasters. 
Those  who  Lave  been  at  college  are  to  be  preferred  to 
thase  who  have  not,  A  few  years  after  (1704),  a  col- 
lection is  appointed  for  establishing  parochial  schools  in 
all  the  destitute  districts  of  the  Highlands ;  and  in  the 
existing  schools,  the  children  of  poor  parents  who  give 
promise  of  being  afterwards  useful,  are  not  only  to  be 
taught  the  usual  branches  of  knowledge,  but  the  Latin 
language  in  addition.  On  the  application  of  some  pri- 
vate gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  who  seem  to  have  asso- 
ciated together  for  prayer  and  the  reformation  of  public 
manners,  the  Qeneral  Assembly  took  steps  to  ascerlAin 
the  educational  wants  of  the  Ilighlands  and  Islands,  and 
to  excite  interest  and  spread  information  on  the  subject 
This  resulted,  in  1709,  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  So- 
ciety in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,' 
a  society  which  still  exists  in  a  flourishing  condition! 
Some  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  friends  of  religion 
to  plant  schools  a  few  years  before,  but  unsuccessftilly. 
Now,  however,  that  the  cause  is  taken  up  by  the  L'hnn^ 
above  i^lOOO  are  speedily  collected — no  small  sum  in 
Scotland  at  that  day  :  a  royal  proclamation  is  issued  If 
Queen  Anne  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  the  asso<3»- 
tion  is  incoqiorated  by  charter,  embracing  many  of  the 
most  influential  names  in  Scotland  in  its  membership 
— leading  nobles,  country  gentlemen,  judges,  merclianb^ 
&c.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the  society  were  ex- 
ceedingly enhglitened  and  wise :  religious  instnictioa 
was  made  supreme.  At  the  same  tintc,  provision  was 
made  for  a  superior  class  of  teachers,  and  a  supeiiot 
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Btjde  of  intellecttial  instniction.  It:  was  part  of  the 
plan  to  have  catecliistB  and  missionttries,  as  well  as 
schoolmasters,  in  remote  and  destitute  districts,  so  that 
the  school  frequently  became  a  mission  station.  In  this 
ivay,  church  extension  and  school  eii:ension  were  blended 
toEether.  It  may  be  interesliiig  to  record,  that  the  first 
efthe  Society's  schools  was  planted  in  17U,  in  the  deso- 
late Island  of  St  Kilda ;  and  a  salary  was  appointed  of 
300  merks,  or  £1G  :  13  :  4d.  By  this  time  the  capital 
amounted  to  £3700.  Eleven  itiaerating  schools  were 
set  ap  in  the  most  Popish  districts  of  the  Highlands  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  the  materials  provided  for  a  full 
Bcripturai  education.  In  1715,  the  schools  had  risea 
to  2.%  and  the  capital  bad  increased  to  £6177-  It  ia 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  at  the  same 
period  tbe  claims  of  education  were  carefully  attended 
to  in  tbe  Lowlands.  We  read  in  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords of  the  parish  of  Gotuu,  that  in  1714,  a  collection 
was  made  for  tbe  schoolmaster  from  door  to  door,  and 
next  year  it  appears  that  not  less  than  three  schools  were 
maintained  by  the  same  parish. 

I  might  refer  to  various  other  proofs  of  the  Christiaa 
^irit  and  power  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  during  the 
pedod  which  we  are  surveying, — such  aa  her  zeal  against 
Popery — her  kindne^  to  distressed  individuals,  both  at 
home  and  abroad — her  sympathy  with  suffering  Protes- 
tant Churches — her  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
— her  encouragement  of  literature  and  learning ;  but  I 
would  be  merely  repeating  what  we  found  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  her  history  at  earlier  periods.  Indeed,  it  is 
tme  of  the  beautiful  indications  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  spiritual  Church,  that  she  ia  no  sooner  freed 
from,  external  oppression,  but  all  the  symptoms  of  true 
religion,  tbe  love  of  truth,  a  quickened  conscience,  an 
improved  intellect,  and  renovated  social  affections,  he- 
come  apparent  in  a  thousand  forms.  I  may  merely 
mantion,  before  proceeihng  to  the  practical  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  Church,  that  her  love  for  the  higher 
spedes  of  knowledge  embraced  at  universities,  is  pro- 


cTfdmed  in  the  interesting  facts  which,  hy  a  careW 
inrestigation,  1  have  made  ont  from  the  recent  Parlia- 
luenfary  Report  on  the  Scottish  Universities,  viz., — ^that 
in  the  28  years  of  KpiBcopal  persecution,  there  was  an 
addition  of  but  4  ehaira  in  the  Univermtj  of  Edinhurgh ; 
whereas,  in  the  28  years  of  the  Preahyterian  period  fol- 
lon'ing  the  Itevolution,  there  was  an  addition  of  not  less 
than  12  new  professorships  in  the  same  University.  It 
appears  also,  that  during  the  same  periods,  there  were 
but  10  bursaries  founded  in  the  University  of  Glaagow 
the  first  era — 7  of  them  by  the  same  person;  while  in  the 
corresponding  Preshyterian  period,  there  were  not  less 
than  24,  and  these  chiefly  hy  separate  individuals.  Surely 
these  facts  indicate  a  superior  taste  for  knowledge,  and 
anxious  endeavours  to  diffuse  it,  With  regard,  agMn,  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  it  was  in 
1B90  and  1700  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  sent  forth 
sis  ordained  ministers,  and  three  prohationers,  to  the 
Caledonian  Colony  at  Darien,  with  the  view  not  only  of 
instructing  the  Scotch  colonists,  hut  of  carrying  the  Word 
of  Life  to  the  heathen.  And  though  the  colony  in  a 
short  time  proved  a  complete  failure,  yet  the  spirrl  of 
the  Church  was  not  on  that  account  less  admirable  or 
worthy  of  prmse.  The  letters  which  were  written,  flie 
prayers  which  were  offered,  the  fast-day  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  connection  with  the  disasters  of  the  colony, 
all  proclaim  the  piety  and  zeal  with  which  the  Churai 
entered  into  the  undertaking.  And  it  need  scarcely  he 
added,  that  the  disposition  to  communicate  to  others  is, 
in  general,  a  just  index  of  the  estimation  in  which  whftt 
is  given  is  held  hy  ourselves.  To  send  the  Gospel  to  flie 
heathen,  is  a  good  proof  that  it  is  understood  and  vahldl 
at  home.  ' 

And  now  let  us  tiuTi  to  the  practical  fruit  of  that 
operation  of  Christian  means  which  we  hare  been  de- 
scrihing.  How  did  the  Presbyterian  Church  affect  flie 
country  in  its  religious,  and  moral,  and  social  interesjll 
It  wrought  in  the  most  beneficial  manner.  Many  tarfi- 
intmies  to  this  effect  can  he  appealed  to.     I  do  not  r^ 
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to  Ae  outward  unprovenientB  whicli  appeared  in  the 
building  of  bridges,  and  the  enliirgemcnt  of  harhoiuE, 
and  the  constructing  of  roads.  The  country  •mna  in- 
debted for  not  a  few  of  these  to  the  Church.  There 
'was,  in  these  days,  no  public  fund  save  her  collections, 
and  so  she  might  he  said  to  be,  in  thia  respect,  the  great 
dvilizer  of  the  nation.  But  I  refer  to  higher  and 
better  things  ?  The  Church  greatly  improved  the  chw- 
acter,  and  through  it  the  condition,  of  the  people.  Pre- 
vious to  1700  there  were  but  three  parishes  under  a 
l^al  aase^ment  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  and  in  40 
jears  afler,  there  were  but  eight  parishes  in  that  predi- 
cament. When  it  is  considered  how  great  was  the 
|ioTerty  and  wretchedness  descriijed  hy  Fletcher  of  Salton 
m  1 698,  and  how  glad  the  Cfovcnunent  would  bare  been 
to  find  a  re^ge  for  the  suffering  in  a  poor's-rate,  the 
■mall  number  of  parishes  is  almost  incredible,  and  shows 
how  the  mind  of  the  people  generally  must  hare  been 
jaiaed,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  power  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, so  as  to  render  poor-laws  unnecessary.  How  mar- 
vdlous,  too,  that  tbia  should  happen  in  so  poor  a  country 
as  Scotland.  But  the  fact  rather  leads  one  to  infer  how 
high  must  bare  been  tlie  moral  standard  of  the  people, 
than  actually  to  describe  it.  "We  can  turn,  however, 
to  eye-witnesses  of  their  character  for  an  account  of 
its  leading  features.  Matthew  Henry,  speaking  of  his 
friend  Dr  Benyon,  who  sojourned  in  Glasgow  in  1703, 
saya,  "  He  observed,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  all 
the  while  be  was  in  Gla^ow,  though  he  lay  in  a  public 
town,  he  never  saw  any  drunk,  nor  heard  any  swear, — 
nay,  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  inns  of  the  road  to  that 
part  of  Scotland  where  he  lay — though  some  of  them 
mean — they  had  family  worship  performed  morning  and 
evening ;  from  whiclt,  and  other  remarks  made  in  that 
journey,  be  inferred,  ibat  practical  religion  doth  not  de- 
pend on  worldly  wealth,  for  where  be  had  seen  the  marks 
of  poverty,  there  he  had  seen  withal  the  marks  of  piety." 
Probably  Glasgow  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,  a  town 
of  1 2,000  souls,  and  yet  its  moral  and  religious  cbaractei 
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was  visible  to  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  and  pious  it 
What,  howeyer,  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  the 
toTvn  wtks  not  singular ;  and  that  the  inns  along  the  way, 
the  Tery  honaea  where  the  calls  of  religions  duty  are, 
from  various  causes,  least  attended  to,  all  resounded  with 
the  voice  of  family  devotion.  We  may  safely  interpret 
this  as  the  proof  of  a  very  widely  diffused  religious  Spirit. 
Passiug  from  Dr  Benyon,  we  have  a  well  knovm  and 
characteristic  testimony  by  De  Foe,  who  visited  Scot- 
land about  the  period  of  the  Union — not  long  after  the 
friend  of  Henry.  He  says,  "  The  people  are  restrained 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  common  immorality,  such  ag 
swearing,  drunkenness,  slander,  licentiouauees,  and  the 
like.  As  to  theft,  murder,  and  other  capital  crimes,  thej 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  as  in 
other  countries ;  but  in  those  things  which  the  Church 
has  power  to  punish,  the  people  oeing  constantly  aad 
impartially  prosecuted  (that  is,  subjected  to  Ohurch  difl- 
cipline  where  they  offend),  they  are  thereby  the  more 
restrained,  kept  sohar,  and  under  government ;  and  ywu 
may  pass  through  20  towns  in  Scotland,  without  seeing 
any  broil,  or  hearing  one  oath  sworn  in  the  streets; 
whereas,  if  a  blind  man  were  to  come  into  these  parts 
into  England,  he  shall  know  the  first  town  he  sete  his 
foot  in  within  the  EugUsh  border,  by  hearing  the  name 
of  God  blasphemed  and  profanely  used,  even  by  the  very 
little  children  iu  the  streets." 

Such  testimonies  may  be  supposed  to  refer  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  the  Lowlands;  but  the  Highlands  were 
not  strangers  to  the  same  blessed  change.  There  were, 
indeed,  influences  in  these  districts,  peculiarly  adverse  to 
the  progress  of  divine  knowledge.  The  inaccessibility 
of  the  people,  owing  to  the  natural  barriers  of  the  conn- 
try — the  feudal  form  of  government  under  the  despotic 
chiefl^na — the  native  superstitions — the  unconqueraUa 
attachment  to  the  very  language  which  cut  them  off 
from  intercourse  with  die  more  mtelligent ; — these,  and 
many  other  causes,  presented  great  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  Refoimation  among  the  Highlands  and 
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Iibn^  of  Scotland.  Hence,  in  not  a  few  distriotB,  th« 
Gospel  was  scarcely  known  riown  to  the  period  of  the 
ItevolutioD,  hut  at  that  era  great  and  successful  exertions 
were  made  for  proclaiming  it.  In  the  western  Highlands 
•~-to  select  an  esample-^there  appears  to  have  been  a 
veiT  decided  revival  of  religion  under  the  devoted  tahoura 
of  Donald  Campbell  of  Kilmicha^l  OlasKary.  He  was 
settled  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  and  found  his 
people  in  a  deeply  ignorant  and  heathenish  condition 
- — wild  like  the  mountains  among  which  they  hved. 
Through  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  prayers  and  labours, 
not  a  few  were  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  be- 
came civiUzed  as  well  as  converted  men.  The  works  on 
practical  divinity  which  he  published,  particularly  hia 
"  Sacramental  Meditations  on  the  tiufferings  and  Death 
of  Christ,"  while  they  show  the  style  of  his  instruction — a 
Stylefarahead  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — a! so  show  his 
piety  and  high  professional  attainments.  They  are  works 
eminently  fitted  to  be  useful,  and  themselves  bear  witness 
to  his  gDccess.  ''The  Meditatjons,"atone  time.hadalarge 
tele  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
and  the  memory  of  their  author  is  fragrant  and  revered 
as  that  of  an  apostle.  In  the  northern  Highlands,  again, 
tfie  moral  renovation  of  the  people  was  still  deeper  and 
more  extensive.  Long  previous  to  the  Revolution,  in 
the  Presl^terian  periods  of  the  17th  century,  BosB, 
Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  and  part  of  Inverness,  had 
given  evidence  of  decided  attachment  to  evangelical  re- 
Sgion.  80  early  as  1 824,  the  Protestant  chieftains,  with 
3000  of  their  people,  had  crossed  to  Oermany  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Reformed  faith,  tmder  the  great  Ous- 
taTiia  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  repeatedly  attributes 
Ids  BDccesB  to  his  Scottish  alhes.  Dr  Doddridge,  in  his 
"  JUfe  of  Colonel  Gardiner,"  states,  that  60  gentlemen  of 
the  name  and  femily  of  Munro  of  Fowlia,  one  of  the 
leading  fhmihes  of  the  north,  were  officers  in  the  Qer< 
manic  army.  In  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  the  same 
northern  counties  came  out  boldly  and  unanimously  in 
the  Presbyterian  and  Evangelical  cause.     But  after  the 
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Berolutitm,  the  religions  characto  of  the  people  n 
finned  and  deepened.  Man;  of  the  good  mlniaters  fled 
to  the  northern  Ilighlaods  in  the  days  of  persecution, 
where  they  found  an  asylum,  and  the  highest  femilies 
continued  faithful  to  the  Covenant.  These  things  were 
most  favourable ;  hut  in  addition,  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land, who  had  more  power  in  the  tliree  northern  counties 
than  any  other  family,  and  who  were  eminently  pious 
themselves,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to  laborious 
ministers  in  their  parishes,  after  the  Lay  Patronage  Act 
of  1711  was  passed,  continued  for  id  years  to  give  the 
people  the  choice  of  their  ministers.  This  tended  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  evangelical  religion ;  for  the  unhappy 
change  which  afterwards  took  place,  ^r«t  appeared,  not 
among  the  people,  but  among  the  pastors.  Nat  a.  few 
of  the  ministers  in  the  north  were  eminent.  Among 
these  may  he  mentioned  Frazer  of  Alness,  who  laboured 
in  that  parish  for  40  years,  and  published  a  treatise  on 
Sanctification,  which  has  been  much  esteemed  and  highly 
useful  in  the  Christian  Church  ever  since.  The  name  of 
M'Kay,  minister  of  Duimish,  a  relative  of  Lord  Reay's, 
may  also  be  recorded.  He  was  sometimes  three  months 
absent  &om  his  own  house,  in  the  laborious  catechi^ng 
of  his  extensive  parish.  The  eflects  of  the  lahours  tJ 
these,  and  of  many  men  of  kindred  spirit,  are  visible  to 
the  present  day.  The  Committee  of  the  Highland  Mis- 
sionary Society,  speaking  of  this  district  of  Scotland  a 
few  years  ^o,  quote,  in  their  eighth  report,  with  appnv 
bation,  the  following  sentence  of  a  pious  historian : — 
"  The  apostolic  unction  which  the  Holy  Spirit  then  im- 
parted to  that  county,  has  not  only  been  continued  among 
the  ministers  in  regard  to  sentiments,  conaistorial  pn>' 
cedure,  and  general  character ;  but  the  traveller,  as  he 
approaches  the  northern  shore  of  the  east  of  Scotland, 
perceives,  when  he  mingles  with  the  common  people^ 
that  he  begins  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  evangelioal 
and  practical  purity,  which  his  moral  sense  is  not  accus- 
tomed in  many  places  to  inhale."  Another  writer  quoted 
by  the  same  Society,  says,^"  The  crimes  of  rapine, 
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fl«a4ct,  and  plunder,  not  unusual  during  the  feuds  and 
tonflicts  of  the  clans,  were  put  on  end  to  about  the  year 
1040.  Domestic  and  social  virtues  are  now  cultivated 
and  revered  by  all  ranks  of  people, — family  worship  is 
common,— cursing  and  swearing  are  rarely  heard  ;  and 
no  native  of  these  districts  would  perform  an  ordinaiy 
work,  such  as  carrying  in  water,  on  the  Sabbath-day." 
The  same  spirit  ftUows  tbem  when  they  leave  their 
lioines.  The  regiments  raised  in  these  quarters  have  been 
liistinguiEbed  for  moral  and  religious  feehng ;  court- 
marriala  are  rare,  while  prayer-meetings  are  frequent. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  Rev,  Dr  Thorn,  of  the  Stittish 
Church  at  the  Cape,  bore  testimony  to  the  high  character 
ef  the  93d,  or  Sutheriand  Highlanders.  In  18  months, 
Aey  saved,  officers  and  men,  the  large  sum  of  7000  rix 
dolkrs,  or£l400  currency,  from  their  pay,  and  devoted 
it  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Heir  example,"  adds  Dr  Thorn,  "had  a  general  good 
effect  on  both  the  colonists  and  the  heathen.  How  they 
may  act  as  to  reUgion  in  other  parts,  is  known  to  Qod ; 
hut  if  ever  I  thought  that  apostoUc  days  were  in  modem 
times  on  earth,  1  certainly  believed  them  to  have  been 
among  UB  in  Africa." 

Leaving  the  Highlands,  and  surveying  the  Church 
generally  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  there  are 
one  or  two  interesting  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  her 
ehaiacter,  which  I  must  not  omit.  Professor  Wodrow, 
the  iftther  of  the  historian,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  says,  in  the  interesting  Life 
of  him  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Campbell  of  Edinburgh,—"  I  am  of  opinion  the  Church 
of  Scotland  never  enjoyed  such  a  plentiful  measure  of 
the  outpouring  of.  the  Spirit  as  since  the  Revolution, 
though  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  In  former  times,  the  gift  was  more, 
Inneh  more,  particular — conferred  and  restricted  to  some 
MTticular  persons  here  and  there  ;  but  since  the  Revo- 
totion,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  it  is  fax  more  diltused. 
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enlarged,  and  general."  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  piou» 
and  intelligent  professor,  through  whose  hands  700  young 
men  in  Scotland  passed  on  the  way  to  the  ministry;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  how  remarkable  and  wide-spread 
were  the  religious  reviyals  of  Scotland  in  earlier  days, 
the  state  of  the  Church  posterior  to  the  Revolution  must 
have  been  favourable  indeed.  Speaking  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  its  spirit  and  proceedings,  at  the  same  period. 
Sir  Henry  Moncreift^  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  life  of 
Dr  Erskine,"  says, — "  An  unbiassed  reader,  who  dispas- 
sionately examines  the  proceedings  of  the  General  As- 
semblies from  1690  to  1712,  cannot  but  perceive  the 
sincerity  with  which  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  then 
imited  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  the  people, 
and  the  general  tranquilUty  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  uniform  attachment  shown  by  them  all  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne, 
and  the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  There  were  occasional  diflFerences  of  opinion 
among  them,  such  as  occur  in  all  numerous  assemblies. 
But  though  we  must  suppose  the  influence  of  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  at  all  times  considerable,  there  do  not 
appear,  in  the  General  Assemblies  of  this  period,  any 
settled  combinations,  or  indeed  any  offensive  symptoms, 
either  of  party  spirit  or  of  political  intrigue."  This  is  a 
strong  testimony,  and  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  preface 
to  Pierce's  "  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters," — a  respect- 
able English  Dissenter,  who,  surveying  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  a  little  distance,  thus,  in  his  dedication, 
addresses  the  ministers : — 

"  To  the  Most  Reverend,  Pious,  and  Learned  Pastors 
and  Ministers  of  that  part  of  Christ's  Church  which 
is  in  Scotland. 

"  Reverend  Brethren, — Many  weighty  reasons  move 
me  to  dedicate  this  my  defence,  such  as  it  is,  to  you,  and 
to  make  choice  of  you  as  the  arbitrators  to  whom  I  would 
specially  appeal.    For  what  better  judges  can  I  desire 
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I  T)oth  fnr  ^H 
ble  virtues  ^H 
inspicuous       ^H 


this  coHtrorersy,  than  those  who  are  femed 
Christian  discipline  and  trae  piety?  which  noble 
(I  say  it  without  flattery)  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  your  Assemblies.  The  ardent  zeal  for  God's 
Worship  and  pure  religion,  for  which  yon  hare  been  re- 
xowned  of  old,  has  been  so  for  from  being  extinguished, 
that  it  has  t>een  inflamed  and  brightened  by  those  hor- 
«ible  and  rety  long  persecutions,  out  of  which,  abore  20 
Jean  ago,  it  pleased  our  most  merciful  God  and  Father 
■to  deliver  you.  Being  mindfiil  of  this  great  benefit,  you 
•diligently  discharge  the  important  trust  committed  to 
you.  Tie  good  Lord  grant  you  may  always  go  on  to  do 
Vt,  with  the  like,  and  even  greater  care,  dihgence,  and 
•access.  What  pious  person  can  forbear  respecting  and 
Kverencing  Christ's  vineyard,  happily  planted  among 
where  it  is  not,  as  in  many  other  parts,  miserably 
_led  under  foot,  but  wonderiiilly  defended  by  his 
taighty  and  gracious  hand,  and  abounds  in  all  the  ihiits 
■  f  righteousness;  wherein  impiety,  which  elsewhere  rages 
rithout  control,  is  strictly  curbed  and  restrained  ?  Nor 
re  there  wanting  among  our  Churchmen  persons  of 
andouT  and  repatation,  who  highly  honour  you  upon 
his  account," 

There  are  additional  facts  which  might  he  appealed 

Id,  indicative  of  the  sound  character  and  justly  earned 

er  of  the  Church.     For  instance,  a  Form  of  Process 

drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  in  1707i  for  maintaining 

ind  following  out  the  discipline  of  the  Church  upon  her 

office-bearers  and  members,  where  they  transgress  the 

laws  of  Christ.     This   Directory,  introduced  by  wise 

'  able  men,  is  now  found  to  be  cumbrous  in  its  work- 

and  to  need  revision ;  hut  it  baa  stood  for  nearly 

140  years.     It  is  still  the  guide  of  the  Church  in  such 

feases ;  and  at  the  time  it  was  agreed  to — to  use  thi  ' 

piage  of  Williamson's  "  Personal  Testimony" — it 

etep  of  reformation  beyond  what  was  attained  ti 

wmer  purest  times."     It  is  a  good  sign  in  any  Church 

»  be  strict  in  her  roles  of  discipline.     The  prevailing 


T  and  evQ  have  lain  apon  the  other  aide — the  n( 
relaxation. 

While  the  Form  of  Proceas  bears  teBtimony  to  the 
Chiirch's  character,  the  success  of  the  union  with  Eng- 
land testifies  to  her  power.  It  ia  well  known  that  that 
union,  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  commercial 
and  other  blessings  to  Scotland,  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
mnch  opposed  on  Tarious  grounds — nay,  was  the  source 
of  no  small  eTU  to  the  northern  diTlaion  of  the  island. 
Such  was  the  hostility,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
fluence of  leading  ministers  in  the  Church,  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  Accordingly,  the  heat  in- 
formed historians  give  the  Church  the  credit  of  that  most 
important  me-iBure.  Her  courage  in  resisting  the  wishes 
of  so  many  of  her  own  people,  and  in  encountering  the 
perils  of  an  untried  experiment,  in  which,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  she  might  be  a  auETerer,  shows  how  warm 
was  her  attachment  to  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
how  much  she  was  prepared  to  risk  for  the  Protestant 
cause.  Scottish  nobles  might  receive  bribes  of  money 
to  obtain  their  acquiescence — some  of  tbem  so  low  at: 
£10  0T£l2.~but  the  Church  was  untainted.  It  was 
upon  principle  that  she  not  only  acquiesced,  but  yielded 
her  support  to  the  Union ;  and  in  this  she  presents  a 
striking  contraat  even  to  the  aristocracy,  who  were  glad 
to  receive  among  them  some  £400,000,  apart  from  which 
{Scotland  might  long  have  remained  an  independent  kiag- 
dom.  How  diHerent  from  the  noble-minded  men  mw 
sacrificed  all,  even  life  itself,  for  their  principles  1 

But  while  the  character  and  operation  of  the  Chnidi 
of  Scotland,  as  a  whole,  were  so  favourable,  and  while  het 
power  was  justly  so  considerable,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  her  course  Irom  the  Revolution  was  smooth  aad 
easy.  fShe  had  many  difficulties  and  adverse  influenoei 
tvith  which  to  contend.  A  Revolution  almost  alvrays 
leaves  a  number  of  keen  and  exasperated  parties  bt- 
hind  it.  The  expedition  to  Darien,  in  which  Scodand 
suffered — not  a  httle  through  the  jealousy  of  her  soutfaeni 
neighbour — va^  mn&t  dua&trous.   Though  the  circulatii^ 
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'  capita  of  Scotland  did  not  exceed  £800,000,  not  less 
than  one-hay^  of  it  was  turned  into  Darien  stock ;  and, 
first,  an  expedition  of  1200  pereons,  embracing  300  sons 
of  the  best  families;  and  then  another  of  1300,  went 
forth  to  the  shores  of  America.  All  may  he  said  to 
haTe  perished.  This,  in  various  nays,  must  have  been 
veiy  injurious.  We  have  remarked  that  the  oppositioii 
to  the  Union  was  strong,  general,  and  protracted-  Only 
a  solitary  petition,  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  could  at  first 
be  obtainedin  its  &vour.  Ita  influence  upon  Scotland's 
trade  was  at  first  un&TOurable ;  and  not  less  than  40  years 
elapsed  before  its  fidl  advant^es  began  to  be  realized. 
1  Besides,  there  were  the  constant  plotting  and  threatened 
I  nsBrpationof  the  Popish  Pretender,  ^ded  by  France.  In 
the  meantime,  while  Qaeen  Anne  did  so  much  for  church 
extension  and  endowment  in  England,  nothing  was  done 
for  Scotland  by  the  Crown  or  Paihament  for  the  same 
object.  It  was  resolved,  in  1710,  that  50  churches  should 
be  built  in  London,  within  the  BiUs  of  Mortality ;  and  a 
sum  of  £350,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
puipose,  which  proved  to  he  a  very  popular  measure. 
Bnt  though  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  acknowledged 
by  the  different  Protestant  sovereigns,  and  by  Anne 
among  the  rest,  to  be  the  best  friend  of  their  cause ;  and 
though  Dr  Calamy,  who  visited  Scotland  about  this 
period,  states  it  was  a  very  common  complaint  that 
there  was  a  waiit  of  places  of  worship,  and  speaks  of 
the  plainly  over-crowded  churches  of  Edinburah,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen  ;  yet  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
abandoned  to  her  own  private  resources,  heavily  as  these 
were  already  tasked. 

Nay,  what  was  worse  than  all,  instead  of  receiving  any 
aiA  from  public  funds,  in  1711  the  Act  Restoring  Lay 
Patronage,  one  of  the  moat  obnoxiouB  and  hatefiil 
measures  which  could  be  proposed,  was  hastily  and 
treacherously  carried  through  Parhament.  This,  as 
now  appears  from  the  Lockhart  Papers,  was  the  doing 
of  the  Jacobites,  to  ahenate  the  people  of  Scotland 
from  the  Church,  and  to  weaken  her.     Bolingbroke  thi 
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lufide],  who  afterwards  fled  to  France  in  dread  of  an 
impeachment  and  the  scaffold,  had  a  chief  share  in  the 
work, — thus  illustrating  what  has  been  often  illustrated 
since — the  close  connection  between  Popery  and  Infi- 
delity, and  the  deadly  hatred  of  both  to  eyangelicial  reli- 
gion. In  its  object,  origin,  progress,  and  result,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  iniquitous  measures  which  ever  passed 
the  British  Legislature.  It  proceeded  on  falsehood,  and 
was  carried  by  treachery  and  fraud.  It  proved  a  seyere 
blow  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, — ^more  fatal  to  her  true 
interests  than  all  the  preceding  persecution.  Evangelical 
religion  grew  in  spite  of  the  one, — ^it  withered  under  the 
other.  The  measure  was  so  hateful,  that  for  20  years 
no  party  scarcely  dared  to  act  upon  it ;  and  for  great 
part  of  a  century  it  was  the  object  of  regular  annual 
complaint  and  protest  in  the  General  Assembly.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  its  repeal,  and  repeatedly 
there  was  the  promise  of  success.  The  family  of  Argyle, 
to  which  the  Church  had  been  so  much  indebted  in  the 
former  century,  strange  to  say,  after  the  act  was  passed, 
were  its  great  supporters.  But  for  them,  Wodrow 
states  in  his  unpublished  Analecta^  it  might  have  been 
abrogated.  Thus  does  God,  in  his  providence,  stain  the 
glory  of  man,  and  forbid  his  Church  to  idolize  any 
family,  however  noble.  Most  destructive  as  the  measure 
has  proved  in  its  operation,  it  was  not  all  that  the  Jaco- 
bite party  contemplated  at  the  time.  They  had  another 
bill  in  prospect  for  the  abolition  of  the  General  Assembly, 
— a  Presbyterian  Court  which,  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
the  national  liberties,  has  ever  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
the  friends  of  despotism,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  It 
was  intended,  too,  that  the  evangelical  Dissenters  should 
be  put  down.  They  had,  in  1701,  through  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  one  of  their  number, 
lent  an  important  influence,  by  sending  an  address  from 
the  city,  in  encouraging  William,  then  on  the  Continent, 
in  uniting  the  Protestant  powers,  and  so  ii^  securing 
the  Protestant  succession.  Accordingly,  the  same  semi- 
Popish  Ministry  and  Parliament  which  fixed  the  yoke  of 
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lay-patronage  around  the  neck  of  the  Clnireh  of  Scotland, 
brought  in,  first,  what  was  called  an  "  occasional  bill ;" 
then  "a  schism  bill,**  which  depriyed  the  Dissenters  of 
control  over  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  pre- 
pared to  bring  in  another  bill,  to  rob  them  of  the  right  of 
voting  in  all  elections !  These  shameful  projects  against 
the  best  friends  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  were,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  cut  short  b j  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Queen.  But  the  measures  which  were  carried  show 
how  many  hostile  influences  were  directed  against  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  while  they  must  have  operated  very 
injuriously  to  her  interests.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
them  all  that  she  held  on  her  course  so  nobly  and  suc- 
cessfully. Doubtless  it  was  her  growing  progress  and 
power  in  the  country,  which  alarmed  the  adversary, 
and  led  to  those  more  violent  proceedings  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Alas !  these  measures  have  been  too 
successful.  The  external  evils  to  the  country  of  a  Pre- 
tenders invasion  may  soon  have  been  overcome,  fears 
may  have  been  dissipated,  rebellion  extinguished,  peace 
restored ;  but  the  moral  and  religious  evils  of  the  act 
1711,  though  longer  of  showing  themselves,  though 
quiet  and  silent,  have  been  more  permanently  disastrous. 
They  poisoned  the  Church,  which  alone  can  give  true 
life  to  the  State,  and  all  but  destroyed  her.  It  is  indeed 
no  small  proof  of  her  vital  power,  that  she  has  survived 
such  miserable  maltreatment, — ^that,  like  the  Christi- 
anity which  she  is  set  up  to  diffuse,  she  lives,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  some  wilful,  some 
unintentional,  to  rob  her  of  life. 

The  union,  too,  between  the  kingdoms,  which  has 
proved  the  source  of  so  many  advantages  to  the  State,  and 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Church  so  generously 
lent  her  aid,  and  which  she  maintained  after  the  gross 
violation  of  its  provision  by  the  Patronage  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  even  the  union  has  been  in  various  respects  adverse 
to  the  Church.  It  has  ^vithdrawn  the  education  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  aristocracy  from  her  control,  and  placed 
it  under  Episcopal  guidance.     Had  Wodrow's  idea  been 
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acted  on,  and  resident  commissioners  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  national  Church  of  Scotland  been  appointed 
in  London,  and  Scottish  churches  been  reared  and  ably 
supplied  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  merchants, 
the  evil  might  have  been  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 
But  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done,  and  hence  a 
large  number  of  influential  families  have  been  lost  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  :  not  a  few  have  become  keen 
opponents.  It  is  a  remarkable  ^act,  that  between  the 
years  1670  and  1736,  there  were  not  less  tham  20  of 
the  leading  Scottish  nobility — two  dukes,  two  marquises, 
eleven  earls,  and  five  lords-— educated  in  Glasgow  College 
alone ;  while  it  is  believed  there  are  not  as  many  edu- 
cated now  in  the  whole  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  Various  and  adverse,  then,  have 
been  the  influences  with  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  had  to  contend,  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
1715,  and  most  creditable  the  place  which  she  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain,  and  the  moral  and  religious  good 
which  she  has  been  honoured  to  work  out  for  the  nation 
in  spite  of  them  all.  How  different  her  position  and 
success  from  that  of  the  poor  and  sinking  Church  of 
France  in  the  same  period ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FROM  1714  TO  1706. 

The  next  period  in  the  history  of  the  French  Protestant 
Chnrch,  to  which  I  must  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  is  the  period  emhraced  hj  the  life  and  rdgn  of 
Louis  XV.,  stretching  from  1714  to  1774,  heing  a  space 
of  60  years.  In  the  present  chapter  I  come  down  to 
1755,  as  a  pretty  good  division.  The  first  part  of  it  was 
under  a  Regency.  It  might  haye  heen  hoped,  that  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  coimtry  at  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  would  have  mit^ated  the  spirit  of  persecution, — 
and  certainly  there  was  a  little  relaxation  under  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  though  personally 
a  wretched  profligate,  saw  the  impoUcy  of  violence,  and 
repeatedly  expressed  himself  in  favourable  terms  towards 
the  Protestants;  but  any  gleam  of  sunshine  was  soon 
overcast. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  perse- 
cution in  the  period  now  imder  review.  God's  dispen- 
sations to  his  people  are  at  once  merciful  and  trying. 
Under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  first  Regent, 
there  were  nine  years  of  comparative  quiet  and  freedom. 
He  is  followed  in  1723,  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who 
exercised  a  merciless  severity  for  three  years.  Then  come 
eighteen  years  of  peace  imder  Cardinal  Fleury,  which 
brings  the  history  down  to  1744,  when  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution is  again  evoked  in  its  ancient  horrors,  and  con- 
tinued, with  greater  or  lesser  violence,  during  the  rest  of 
the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.    Not  a  little  in  these  dif- 
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fprent  changea  seems  to  haTe  depended  on  the  personal 
diaracler  of  the  Regent  or  Prane  Minister.  It  mav 
seem  strange  how  the  hiippiness  of  bo  large  a  bodv  of 
people  should  he  suspended  on  the  humour  or  tempera- 
ment of  a  Hingle  individual.  But  thus  has  it  always 
been  under  the  providence  of  God.  And  surely  such 
myater;  of  dispensation  teaches  the  necessitj  of  an  over- 
niling  Providence,  and  of  earnest  and  persevering  inter- 
cession with  God  on  behalf  of  civil  rulcra.  It  b  not  alwap 
necessary  that  they  be  Christian  men,  in  ordcr"to  protect, 
or  at  least  not  to  persecute  the  saints  of  God.  They  may, 
like  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was,  as  we  have  stated,  a 
miserable  profligate,  be  influenced  by  other  considcrationa 
adapted  to  lus  character,  but  not  less  under  the  prori- 
dence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so 
indolent  and  abandoned  to  vicious  pleasures,  that  he  did 
not  persecute,  because  it  would  have  given  him  trouUe^ 
by  demanding  a  measure  of  activity.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that,  us  a  politician,  he  saw  the  danger  of  doing 
any  thing  to  encourage  the  Jesuits,  who  were  already 
too  powerful.  Hence  it  is  understood  that  he  Beciedy 
favoured  the  Jansenists.  as  a  balance  to  their  growing 
influence.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  one 
of  hb  first  acts  was  to  open  the  gates  of  the  Baslile, 
and  send  forth  the  Protestant  victims  to  their  long-IiMt 
liberty ;  and  miother  was,  hie  permission  to  Lord  Stair, 
the  English  ambassador,  not  merely  to  have  a  Protes- 
tant place  of  worship,  but  a  church  in  which  the  serrice 
might  be  conducted  in  French  as  well  as  English.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  the  jioor  Protestants  of  Paris.  Thar 
religion  was  thus  publicly  protected  and  honoured  under 
the  British  ambassador,  and  they  went  in  crowds  to 
worship  along  with  him — several  thousands  attending 
.it  a.  time.  Of  course,  tlie  leading  causes  of  emigmtion 
Imving  ceased  to  operate,  emigration  was  no  longer  re- 
sorted to.  The  Protestants  rem^ed  in  their  own  land. 
If  even  so  abandoned  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  OrleaM- 
could  thus,  in  the  overruling  providence  of  < 
made  to  minister  to  His  cause  without  thinking  d 
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yea,  while  hating  it,  how  much  more  surely  may  it  he 
expected  that  other  rulers  of  hotter  character,  hut  equally 
hostile,  may  he  guided  into  the  same  course. 

In  1724,  Louis,  or  rather  his  minister  using  his  name, 
issued  a  long  Declaration,  embracing  nearly  20  articles, 
and,  if  possible,  breathing  a  spirit  of  more  fiery  persecu- 
tion than  had  hitherto  been  manifested.  He  complains 
of  the  decrees  of  former  years  having  been  but  coldly  and 
remissly  executed,  especially  in  the  provinces  which  had 
been  afflicted  with  the  plague ;  as  if  the  judgments  of 
God  were  not  enough,  and  it  was  necessary  to  add^  to 
them  the  violence  of  man.  The  articles  of  his  edict  are 
most  sanguinary,  in  some  respects  worse  than  any  pre- 
ceding. Any  one,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  publicly 
professing  the  Reformed  faith,  was,  if  a  man,  to  be  sent 
to  the  galleys  for  life ;  if  a  woman,  to  be  shorn,  and 
confined  as  long  as  the  judges  thought  proper.  In  both 
cases,  there  was  a  complete  confiscation  of  property. 
That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  what  the  French 
galleys  were  at  this  time — ^though  I  have  given  a  view  of 
them  at  an  earlier  period — I  subjoin  an  account  from  a 
little  work  entitled,  "  The  French  Convert,"  published 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  must 
have  passed  through  many  editions,  as  that  which  I 
possess  is  the  16th.  It  is  entitled,  ",  A  True  Relation 
of  the  Happy  Conversion  of  a  Noble  French  Lady, 
from  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Popery  to  the  Re- 
formed Religion,  by  means  of  a  Protestant  gardener,  her 
servant ;  wherein  is  shown  her  great  and  unparalleled 
suflferings  on  the  account  of  her  said  conversion ;  as  also 
her  wonderful  deliverance  from  two  assassins  hired  by  a 
Popish  priest  to  murder  her;  and  of  her  miraculous 
preservation  in  a  wood  for  two  years ;  and  how  she  was 
at  last  providentially  found  by  her  husband,  who,  to- 
gether with  her  parents,  and  many  others,  were  brought 
over  to  the  embracing  of  the  ti-ue  religion."  The  story 
might  be  pronounced  a  romance,  the  events  are  so  sin- 
gular, had  not  the  truth  of  them  been  solemnly  attested. 
The  picture  which  it  indirectly  presents  of  the  profligacy. 
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and  treachery,  and  violence  of  Popery,  is  most  appalling. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  galleys  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  :— 

"  Some  they  condemn  to  the  galleys,  where  they  are 
coupled  commonly  with  the  vilest  miscreants  condemned 
thither  for  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  whose  fearful  oaths 
and  execrations  are  continually  wounding  their  pious 
ears.  There  are  generally  five  of  them  placed  upon  every 
form,  fettered  with  a  heavy  chain,  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long.  They  shave  their  heads  from  time  to  time,  to 
show  they  are  slaves,  and  are  not  allowed  to  wear  their 
hats  or  periwigs.  They  have  only  beans,  and  nothing 
else,  for  their  food,  with  about  14  ounces  of  coarse  breaa 
a-day,  and  no  wine  at  all.  They  are  devoured  by  vermin, 
and  forced  to  lie  upon  one  another  as  hogs  in  a  sty ;  and 
every  day  threatened  and  tormented  by  friars  and  priesto, 
who,  not  being  able  to  convince  them  by  reason,  think 
to  do  it  by  severity.  He  declared  also,  that  when  he 
was  delivered,  the  number  of  those  chained  to  the  gal- 
leys for  the  sake  of  religion,  was  about  370,  who  gl<m- 
fied  God  in  their  sufiferings,  with  an  unparalleled  courage 
and  constancy." 

To  return  to  the  articles  of  1724.  All  tho&e  among 
the  Protestants  who  dared  to  preach,  were  immediately 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  great  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  GM, 
of  conversion  and  sanctification ;  and  so  it  is  the  instru- 
ment against  which,  in  all  persecutions,  Satan  lifts  up 
the  most  terrible  power.  The  children  of  Protestant 
parents  were  ordered,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  bap- 
tized by  the  Popish  priest  within  24  hours  after  hii&. 
This,  by  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
brings  them  under  the  Popish  yoke,  that  they  may  be 
compelled  like  deserters  from  an  army,  if  they  attempt 
afterwards  to  withdraw  from  her  allegiance.  All  Pro- 
testant parents  sending  their  children  out  of  the  coimtry 
for  education,  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  6000  livres.  In 
self-defence,  the  Popish  party  were  obliged  to  provkle 
idtOdlmattm  and  Bchoolmistresses, — not  from  any  love 
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ftr  the  arts  of  reading  and  wriring,  Imt  that  tte  Pm- 
testant  children  might  be  regularly  carried  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  festivals.  They  were  required  to  attend  the 
schools,  and  repeat  the  catechisms,  till  they  nere  14' 
yeani^^e;  "and  from  14  to  20  attend  the  instruc- 
tions on  Sundays  and  holidays."  There  could  he  little 
danger  of  Protestant  leanings  after  such  a  training. 
Then  those  attending  sick  Protestants,  such  as  surgeons 
and  nurses,  were  required,  under  heavy  penalties,  im- 
mediately to  send  for  the  Popish  priest,  K  the  sick 
lefiised  die  sacraments  at  his  hands,  and  recovered,  they 
'were  doomed  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  the  loss  of 
one-half  of  their  property ;  if  they  died,  their  memory 
■was  pubUely  arKugned  and  dishonoured.  "No  physi- 
ctane,  sui^eous,  apothecaries,  or  midwives,  no  booksel- 
lers en:  printers,  may,  or  shall,  be  admitted  to  exercise 
Amt  art  and  profession,  in  any  place  within  our  realm, 
without  producing  a"  (Popish)  "certificate."  "Various 
nmilar  persecuting  enactments  were  passed  in  r^ard  to 
Protestant  marriages;  but  of  these  we  shall  have  occa- 
'  in  to  apeak  more  fiilly  afterwards. 
Such  was  the  dread  persecution  of  Louis  XT. ;  and 
mhat  was  the  character  of  the  Protestants  at  this  time  ? 
■Were  they  unsound  in  the  faith  ?  Were  they  disaffected 
snbjects  of  the  State  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce 
direct  evidence,  perhaps,  of  the  precise  religious  condi- 
tion of  a  Church  which  was  scattered  and  trodden  down, 
nvhose  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  publish  any  works, 
nor  suffered  to  meet  for  the  administration  of  discipline. 
Iliese  things  were  most  adverse,  not  only  to  their  Chris- 
Jtian  character,  bat  to  the  proof  of  it;  f>ut  if  patient 
tendurance  under  protracted  trial,  and  the  most  stedfa«t 
■li^alty,  lurnish  evidence  of  soundness  in  the  faith,  then 
^e  Protestants  of  France  gave  ample  proof  of  their 
Christianity.  Popish  assertions,  that  they  had  become 
•Sodnian  in  their  religious  views,  are  entitled  to  little 
■veight.  Of  coarse,  some  were  much  more  Bpiritnal 
&an  others ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  what  is  to  be  met 
nrith  in  all  Churches,  and  in  all  conditions  of  Chuichet. 
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There  may  have  been  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  Le  Cene,  ome  of  the  French  refugees,  Socinian  in  its 
tendency ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant minister;  and  though  he  were,  this  would  be  most 
inadequate  ground  on  which  to  fasten  any  general  charge 
of  Socinianism  against  a  Christian  Church.  Moreover, 
it  was  not  circulated  in  France. 

The  submission  and  loyalty  of  the  Protestants  were 
remarkable.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  between  the  way  the  people  treated  their 
sovereign,  and  the  way  in  which  he  treated  them.  Re- 
peatedly did  Roman  Catholic  criminals  confined  in  the 
same  prisons  with  the  persecuted  Protestants  seek,  but 
seek  in  vain,  to  enlist  them  in  a  conspiracy,  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  released  both.  One  case  is  men- 
tioned, where  they  not  only  solemnly  protested  against 
a  horrible  conspiracy,  but  gave  information  of  it,  and  so 
saved  the  lives  of  a  captain  and  his  garrison.  On  an- 
other occasion,  in  May  1705,  they  refused  to  stir  out  of 
their  cells,  when  Roman  CathoHcs  of  some  condition  had 
destroyed  the  governor  of  the  castle,  mastered  the  guards, 
made  their  escape,  and  left  the  doors  open.  At  a  later 
day,  in  1744,  when  they  were  allowed  to  hold  a  National 
Synod  in  the  deserts  of  Lower  Languedoc — a  privilege 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  leam,  had  not  been  enjoyed  for 
more  than  half  a  century — what  did  they  resolve  upon  ? 
Did  they  denounce  their  oppressors,  and  proclaim  rebel- 
lion against  the  State  ?  No ;  they  commanded  that  a 
fast  should  be  kept  in  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  "  for  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  sacred 
person,  the  success  of  his  arms,  a  cessation  of  war,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Church."  Ministers  are  ordered 
to  preach  at  least  one  sermon  a-year,  on  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  civil  authority.  When  news  arrived,  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Synod,  of  the  illness  of  the  king,  "  they 
all  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  made  a  fervent  prayer  to 
Ood  for  his  recovery;"  and  when  he  was  restored,  they 
sung  "  Te  Deum,"  and  mingled  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
Jn  a  petition  to  Marshal  Count  de  Saxe,  to  implore  lus 
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vi&  their  soTereign  in  tlidi  belialf,  they 
declare  theinselveB  "firmly  resolved  to  sacriiiee  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  his  Majesty's  service."  Nay, 
they  proceed  still  farther,  and  cotime!  their  teachers  to 
ahstain  from  points  of  tontroTeray  with  the  Uomanists, 
and  to  speak  with  the  utmost  circumspection  of  the  suf' 
ferings  of  the  Protestant  Churches ;  to  avoid  working  on 
saints'  days,  test  they  should  give  ofience ;  and,  in  fine, 
to  bear  patiently  all  the  ill  usage  they  might  be  exposed 
to  on  account  of  their  religion.  What  noble  sentiments 
are  these !  What  an  admirable  spirit,  and  mode  of  pro~ 
.ceedingl  How  imlike  the  suggestions  of  natural  feel- 
ing! Surely  this  compliance  with  the  Scripture  call, 
*'to  love  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  who  cursed  them, 
,to  pray  for  those  who  deapitefiilly  used  and  persecuted 
.them,"  indicated  the  presence  of  no  doubtful  Christian 
dtscipleship,  An  eminent  Protestant  minister,  in  1746, 
.thus  expressed  himself: — 

"  This  I  can  affirm  for  truth,  that  if  his  Majesty  allow 
the  Protestants  the  liberty  of  having  pastors,  to  (ielebrate 
thwr  marriages,  baptize  their  children,  and  perform  the 
other  ministerial  offices  of  their  religion,  only  in  the 
^egett,  they  would  be  ready  to  do  all  that  men  can  do 
.to  demonstrate  their  gratitude  and  their  attachment  to 
Jbis  person.  Nay,  I  dare  say,  that  were  they  to  be  em- 
.  ployed  in  repelling  the  cnemieH  of  the  State,  they  would 
_^fiU  the  world  with  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  and  Louis 
fX.y-  would  be  no  less  charmed  with  their  bravery,  than 
^fiatiy  the  Great  was  with  that  of  their  forefathers." 
Beviewiug  these  manifestations  of  Christian  feeling 
and  conduct,  I  cannot  but  think  the  labours  of  those 
Li^thlul  men  must  Itave  been  eminently  blessed,  who 
^octed  as  their  teachers.  When  all  IVolestant  schools 
•.fiiid  colleges  were  overthrown,  and  when  it  was  death 
|,to  assemble  the  people  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  dis- 
Ipenae  ordinances,  in  1701  a  seminary  was  erected  at 
^X^usanne,  in  Switzerland,  for  the  education  of  I'rotea- 
^tant  ministers  for  France,  drawing  its  chief  support  from 
^SloUaud  and  England.     Boubtless  it  was  of  such  i — 
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rr  in  France  lately  made  Ae  £ 
slat^ment,  epealdng  of  Mirabel,  and  of  a  person  whom 

he  met  there.*  "He  told  me,"  sajs  he,  "  ihab  formerlj' 
in  the  days  of  persecution,  the  pastors  were  receiTed 
and  conc^ed  by  his  family.  He  showed  me  a  large 
tumbler,  on  which  were  written  these  words — '  I  love 
God,'  and  the  date  of  the  year  1738 ;  and  which,  he 
informed  me,  had  been  used  by  the  pastors  in  the  days 
of  persecutjon,  when  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
desert  places.  He  also  showed  me  a  white  embroidered 
linen  cloth,  more  than  a  century  old,  which  he  said  had 
been  used  to  carry  infants  into  the  same  desert  places 
to  be  baptised  by  the  pastors."  It  would  not  hare  been 
wonderful,  if  men,  provoked  and  oppressed  as  the  Protes- 
tants were,  had  been  driven  to  resistance.  One  or  twe 
slight  cases  of  this  kind  there  may  have  been  ;  but  ^ 
Protestants  were  remarkable  throughout  for  patient  en- 
durance and  the  most  unsulhed  loyalty ;  and  what  so 
likely  to  form  to  such  a  character  as  the  diffoeion  of 
Christian  instruction,  even  amid  trials  and  difficulties  ? 
While  the  character  of  the  Protestant  OhTirch  was 
thus  so  prill  se worthy,  what  was  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  her  great  enemy,  during  the  same 
period  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, which  she  instigated  and  upheld,  and  which 
proved  her  a  tyrant,  she,  in  other  respects,  presented 
a  miserable  aspect  to  the  eye  of  Chnstendnni.  Tlie 
Church  of  boasted  unity  appeared  rent  and  torn  in  her 
own  members.  The  Jansentsts  and  Jesuits  carried  on  a 
most  ftuious  wariare,  which  ended  in  the  persecution, 
even  to  imprisonment  and  death,  of  the  Jansenists. 
The  work  of  Quesnel  upon  the  Gospels,  who  was  at 
eminent  member  of  this  body,  was  condemned  by  tbt 
Pope,  and  he  himself  driven  into  exiJe,  where  he  <lied> 
The  controversy  connected  with  his  book  gave  rise  to 
the  celebrated  hull  of  Unigenitua,  issued  by  the  Pope  in 
L713 — a  bull  which  denounces,  as  heretical  and  r 
^te,  101  sudi  precious  and  important  truths  as — " 


i«  asetful  and  necessary  for  alt  persona  to  know  the 
ipturea — that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  foi 
ry  body — that  the  Lord's  day  ought  to  be  sanclifieil 
Christians,  in  reading  pious  booto,  and  above  all,  the 
■  )tvires — that  to  deprive  the  unlearned  people  of  the 
fort  of  joining  their  voices  n-ith  the  voice  of  the 
(Jiole  church,  is  a  custom  contniiy  to  apostolical  prec- 
is and  to  the  desien  of  God  ;"  and  many  others.  Id- 
Ccd,  the  great  leamng  truths  of  the  Gospel  salvation 
rere  all  pronounced  heretical,  and  their  preach^^  ac- 
)aaed;  while  the  Jesnits,  the  Buccessfiil  party,  were  ere 
;nig  found  to  be  so  formidable  to  the  peace  of  the  Church 
(id  of  the  nation,  that  they  were  first  deprived  of  their 
ower,  and  ultimately  suppressed.  What  a  contrast  is 
ore  between  the  Protestant  Church  and  the  Church  of 
tome,  and  how  honourable  to  the  tbnner ! 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
kith  the  nature  or  history  of  Jansenism,  it  taay  be 
coper  to  state,  that  Janscn  was  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
f  Rome,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
Kntury;  and  that  his  sentimcnta,  which  were  formed 
Ifith  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation,  after  many  years 
f  mature  study,  are  Calvinistic,  and  so  entirely  at  one 
nth  the  doctnnal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ltd  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  also  the  Protestant 
Jhurch  of  France, — of  course  they  are  at  perfect  war 
irith  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome. 
ItJiicb  is  essentially  Arminian.  As  might  have  been 
p^iected,  though  Jansen  himself  acted  a  timid  and  un- 
pmthy  part,  bis  opinions  called  forth  keen  opposition 
irithin  the  borders  of  the  Church  of  Itome.  Bui,  in 
)ite  of  this,  they  spread,  particularly  in  France  and 
landers,  (ill  multitudes  more  or  less  secretly  entertained 
%em.  They  were  formally  condemned  by  the  Church 
f  Rome  in  1053,  in  1657,  in  170.^,  and  in  1713 ;  and 
ke  penalty  for  holding  them  was  most  severe.  At  the 
Wcond  date  to  which  I  refer,  all  clergy  refusing  to  abjure 
bem,  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  cast  into  prison,  or 
lent  into  exile,  and  the  abjuration  was  rct^uired  not 
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merdj  of  the  secular  clei^,  bnt  of  every  monk  and : 
In  short,  it  was  safer  to  be  an  Atheist  than  a  Jansei 

The  existence  of  Jansenism  shows,  that  even  the 
Church  of  Rome  cannot  exclude  the  saving  tmth  of 
God,  and  it  is  delightful  to  find  such  truth  even  in  so 
corrupted  a  quarter.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  faith  of  if, 
there  can  he  no  salvation  in  the  Choreh  of  Rome.  The 
sentiment  may  seem  a  harsh  one,  but,  on  the  principles 
of  Scripture,  a^enutne  Roman  Catholic  cannot  be  saved. 
Men  in  the  external  communion  of  the  Romish  Church, 
but  holding  Jansenist  or  evangelical  doctrine  without 
being  sensible  of  it,  may  be  subjects  of  salvation.  It  in 
impossible,  however,  to  believe  that  any  clinging  to 
systems  wliieh  subvert  and  destroy  the  Gospel  of  grace 
can  be  saved.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  Christ  Jesus  the  righteous."  In  this  view, 
how  cheering  is  the  Jansenism  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  places  men  on  the  right  foundation,  without,  it  may 
be,  their  being  aware  of  it.  It  makes  salvation  posahte, 
though  they  may  still  shrint  from  the  name  of  Protes- 
tantism with  horror,  and  cling  tenacionsly  to  the  visible 
communion  of  Rome.  Had  the  Jansenists  seen  thii^ 
in  the  proper  light,  they  should  have  joined  with  the 
perseented  Protestants  of  France.  In  essentials  they 
held  far  more  in  common  with  them  than  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  hut  they  were  bHnded  by  the  dogmai 
which  the  Popish  Church  has  circulated  so  industriously, 
that  there  is  no  salvation  beyond  her  visible  pale.  Thf 
cose  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Boos,  in  modem  timee,  is  s 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  point.  But  thou^ 
Jtmsenists  may  not  appreciate  their  true  place,  nor  act 
out  their  own  principles,  let  us  rejoice  that  there  ate 
aueh  persons.  Once  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  alarm 
Rome  with  the  terror  of  wide-spread  change,  and  tamt 
the  energies  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  active  of  her, 
orders.  And  blessed  be  God  !  they  are  not  now  extiotl 
even  In  Italy,  the  headquarters  of  papal  superstitioii 
and  error.  It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  as  a  cmiooA 
ire,  somewhat  provoking  lo  the  men  who  place 
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ireme  virtue  in  the  integrity  of  "  Episcopal  apostoUc 
■toptesaion,"  that  the  heretic  Jansen  was  not  only  a 
fishop  himself,  and  ordained  multitudes,  but  that  one 
f(  tho  persona  whom  he  ordained  was  Beliarniine, 
le  most  illastrious  champion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
fibange  that  Bellarmine  was  ordained  \>j  one  whose 
^tks  the  Church  of  Rome  anathematized  as  full  of 
Bpecies  of  evil,  impiety,  hlasphemy,  heresy  !  In 
ich  circumstances  could  Beilannine's  ordination  he 
Iband  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  succession  of  truth  ?  If  vui- 
iiiund,  what  becomes  of  the  "  apostolic  succession"  of 
fciiscopal  churches,  which  derive  from  the  Church  of 
i^me? 

But  I  muat  return  to  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
^lurch.  Vast  as  were  the  multitudes  who  emigrated, 
^d  exhausting  the  treatment  to  which  those  were  suh- 
iBcted  who  remained,  the  Protestant  population,  as  a 
iHioIe,  was  not  nearly  so  much  reduced  in  numheta  as 
^^ht  have  been  expected.  The  Rev.  Dr  Less,  Pro- 
^*""  "ir  of  Divinity  at  Gottingen,  who  travelled  in  France, 
of  the  period  between  1715  and  1743,  states, 
it  persecution  had  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
iber  of  Protestants,  "  With  these  persecutions," 
the  persecuted  increase ;  desires  opposed  be- 
le  gtronger;  love  of  honour,  or  liberty,  or  reli^on, 
Nmsform  into  pleasures  patns  suffered  for  these  beloved 
Ulgects.  Compassion  excited  in  the  spectators  of  these 
tfaagediea,  inclined  them  to  (hvour  the  cause  of  the  suf- 
^rcra  J  the  courage  of  tlie  Protestants  grows ;  the  nura- 
irbf  their  preachers  increases,"  At  a  later  day  we  find 
lein  estimated  as  high  as  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000, 
l^ch  is  as  large  a  number  as  they  were  rated  at  before 
^raecation  began  in  its  severity.  This  would  make  them 
ibout  a  sixth  part  of  tlie  then  population  of  France. 
,t  hovvever  they  are  estimated,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
i  still  very  numerous.  Towards  17*3,  it 
pamphlet,  chiefly  of  original  papers,  that 
lAch  was  the  scarcity  of  ministers,  and  such  the  anxiety 
" "  flie  people  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  thoMoJi  W- 
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Indden,  that  if  intimation  were  given  Tery  late  upon « 
Saturday  night  of  one  being  to  preacli  next  maining  at 
seven  o'clock,  several  thousands  were  assembled  ready 
to  hear  him.  It  would  seem  that  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  Jesaita,  who  had  been  the  greatest  per- 
secutors of  the  Protestants,  and  the  distraction  of  lie 
public  attention  witli  foreign  war,  had  relaxedjthe  severe 
meiiEures  enacted  in  1724.  They  still  stood  npon 
the  statute-book,  and  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  were 
!n  full  operation ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  vrere 
not  eicecuted,  at  least  with  the  same  severity.  In 
not  a  few  provinces  the  public  ossembhes  were  con- 
nived at,  and  many  Protestant  marriages  and  baptisms 
were  solemnized.  The  civil  power  seemed  net  averse 
to  toleration.  This  provoked  the  ecclesiastical  Popieh 
party,  and  so  a  severe  persecution  was  revived.  The 
year  1745  was  a  year  of  trouble  in  Great  Britain,  from 
the  movements  of  the  Popish  Pretender,  and  it  was  a 
year  in  which  the  persecuting  enactments  in  Fiancr 
were  executed  with  sad  rigour,  as  if  the  Popery  of  dif- 
ferent countries  had  a  common  sympathy.  It  would 
weary  the  reader  to  detail  the  cases  of  persecution  which 
are  recorded.  The  vast  multitude,  we  may  believe,  are 
known  only  to  God.  I  shall  merely  notice  a  few.  Se- 
veral hales  and  casks  of  religious  books,  by  which  the 
Protestants  kept  up  their  knowledge  in  their  soLtnde, 
were  seized  and  burnt.  The  same  destructive  policy 
had  been  pursued  at  an  earlier  day.  In  1 GS5,  such  ii 
pile  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  was  collected  in  the  town 
of  Metz,  as  required  1 2  hours  to  consume — no  bad  proof, 
by  the  way,  of  the  extent  of  Scriptural  reading  among 
the  people.  A  number  of  both  sexes,  and  all  r^iks  and 
professions,  were  imprisoned,  and  severely  punished  fin 
s  offences  a^inst  the  persecuting  edict  of  1734. 
were  subjecred  to  the  rack,  others  hanged  in  effigy, 
i  Stephen  Antaud,  for  teaching  some  young  p«<^ 
T  to  aine  the  Psalms  of  David,  was  branded  wilh  *  i 
_  .  .firon  and  set  in  the  pillory;  and,  as  he  had  aLout  him, 
"Tbsa  taken,  a  Kcnv  Testament  and  a  book  of  FsallSV 
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fteee  wpre  hung  about  his  neck.  Mr  James  BngW,'Jl 
tean  of  80  years  of  age,  of  indefetigaMe  zeal  and  apos- 
'jti^e  character,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  Tanous  assemblies  of  Protestants.  Aa 
jsteresting  account  is  given  of  the  last  moments  of  this 
wenerable  martyr : — 

»"  "  Being  apprised  in  jail  of  his  sentence,  he  took  the 
dtst  opportunity  lo  step  into  the  adjacent  yard,  from 
:friieQcc  he  could  eaaly  be  heard  by  many  confined  Pro- 
testants, and  told  them  that  '  the  happy  day  was  come 
therein  he  was  to  seal,  with  his  ofvn  blood,  the  grand 
^ntha  which  he  had  preached  unto  them ;  and  exhorted 
4em  to  be  stedfost  and  unmoveable  in  the  religion  which, 
Aj  the  grace  of  God,  they  had  hitherto  professed.'  This 
Ae  did  in  so  moving  and  bo  strong  a  style  that  eveiy  body 
ilBielted  into  tears.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  was 
ilEBiTied  to  the  place  of  execution,  repeating,  with  a  loud 
WiBce,  the  Slat  psalm.  So  much  mildneas  and  serenity 
jupeared  on  his  countenance,  that  the  Papists  themselves, 
-«r  the  better  sort,  could  not  help  crying ;  and  even  two 
itfesuits  appointed  to  attend  him,  passed  great  encomiums 
j^K>n  him.  Thus  died  that  good  man,  much  regretted 
^bv  his  flock,  and  by  all  that  are  friends  to  truth  and 
iWrtue.  After  his  body  had  hung  2i  hours  on  the  gal- 
I'lOwB,  it  was  taken  down  and  dragged  through  the  streets, 
,lted  thrown  into  the  river  Isere,  that  runs  through  the 
tfowa.  Such  was  the  burying-place  assigned  for  him," 
fc  We  read,  and  all  on  unexceptionable  authority,  of  va- 
nrioDS  other  species  of  great  harshness  and  cruelty, — such 
W  degrading  29  persons  of  noble  extraction  to  plebeian- 
iim, — of  declaring  the  maniages  of  Protestants  iavalid, 
Ute^timatizing  their  families,  and  rendering  tliem  in- 
«B|Kible  of  inheriting  property, — of  fines,  and  sentences 
■to  Ac  galleys,  of  slavery  for  life, — of  firing  upon  a  Pro- 
Mnrtaat  assembly,  and  killing  nearly  40  pereons  on  the 
il|Mt,  after  solemnly  promising  to  protect  thmo.  Not- 
iHil^Btaiidiiig  all  this  rigour  in  those  provinces  where 
(the  Protestants  chiefly  prevailed,  it  is  gratifying  to  he 
rinfiumed  by  the  author  of  "  Popery  Always  the  Same^" 
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a  fiHii]ddet  publislied  by  the  "  Socie^  for  IVDmatisg 

Christian  Knowledge,"  that  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  slackened,  and  60  years  of  perse- 
ti  failed  to  deetroy  them ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
diminlsbtid,  they  were  very  much  increased  in  number. 
It  19  worth  recording  the  noble  reply  of  a  lawyer  who 
had  been  confined  forayear  for  attending  upon  Protes- 
huit  worship,  and  who  was  promised  release  if  he  wuuhl 
only  ^^ee  never  to  return  to  it.  "  He  could  be  con- 
tented," he  said,  "  to  remain  in  jail,  upon  condition  that 
he  aliould  have  leave  to  join  every  Sabbath-day  with 
his  brethren  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  be  bound 
to  surrender  himself  prisoner  the  day  following ;  adding, 
that  if  they  scrupled  to  take  his  word,  he  would  give 
them  a  legal  security." 

In  an  "  Uistoricd  Memorial  of  the  most  Remarkable 
Proceedings  against  the  Protestants  in  France,  from  the 
year  1744  to  1751,"  we  have  a  number  of  similar  sad 
illustrations.  Part  of  this  pamphlet  was  translated  from 
the  French  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  showing  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  the  cause  of  the  French  Church 
in  this  country  at  tjiat  time.  The  author  classes  the  per- 
secution under  nine  difi'eient  heads. 

"Blackened  by  the  vilest  calumnies;  deprived  of 
what  is  dearest  to  them  in  this  world — dieir  children ; 
made  accountable  for  the  elopement  of  those  children; 
neceesituted  to  have  their  marrif^es  celebrated  by  thni 
own  ministers,  and  yet  charged,  on  account  of  thoK 
marriages,  with  fornication,  their  children  pronounced  il- 
iegitiraate,  and  their  inheritance  taken  from  them  ;  ihdr 
ministers  marked  out  ibr  death,  and  despatched  lik« 
common  malefactors ;  themselves  also  exposed  to  heavy 
lines,  expensive  law  charges,  whippings,  thf;  pillory,  the 
galleys,  and  death,  for  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being 
according  to  their  consciences;  nay,  denied  even  the 
repose  and  quiet  of  the  grave  itself ;  and  yet,  under  tlua 
complication  of  evils,  not  daring  to  complain,  leat  the 
wei;;ht  of  their  misery  should  be  increased." 

We  shall  notice  oue  or  two  specimens  of  Popish 
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cruelty  which  have  not  yet  been  referred  to.  The 
Sariour  and  his  apostles,  in  pritnitive  times,  were  as- 
sfuled  with  calumnies.  This  is  a  bitter  form  of  peise- 
catian,  to  which  the  French  Protestants  were  largely 
exposed.  They  were  charged  with  most  serious  crimes, 
were  at  no  small  trouble  and  expense  in  vindicating 
themselves,  and  bringing  home  guilt  to  their  accusers; 
but  when  they  succeeded  iu  doing  so,  a  slight  punish- 
ment of  two  or  three  months'  imprisonment  was  all 
which  was  awarded.  This,  instead  of  restraining, 
proved  an  encouragement.  Many  children  and  young 
people,  from  8  to  19  years  of  age,  were  carried  off  by 
Popish  priests  to  convents  and  nunneries.  In  Lower 
Normandy  there  were  not  less  than  30  such  captures  in 
four  years,  creating  so  great  consternation  and  distress, 
that  600  Protestants  immediately  set  off  irom  this  district 
for  foreign  parts.  •  If  the  young  persons  escaped  from 
&eir  conAuement,  the  parents  were  held  responsible, 
and  were  fined  and  imprisoned  accordingly,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  many  ^.titers  were  reduced  to  beggary,  or 
died  in  jail.  By  a  single  decree,  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux,  in  May  1749,  dissolved  the  marriage  relation 
in  nearly  50  cases,  pronounung  wives  to  be  concubines, 
and  lawiiil  childr^i  illegitimate,  because  the  parents  had 
not  been  married,  and  would  not  be  married  by  a 
Bnnmh  priest.  With  regard  to  the  various  ways  of 
ptmisbing  the  Protestants,  on  account  of  assemblies  con- 
vened for  divine  worship,  the  author  says : — 

"  The  instances  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous,  that  I 
do  not  wdl  know  where  to  begin  the  account.  I  could  set 
out  with  a  list  of  above  600  prisoners,  all  taken  up  in 
17**,  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ijanguedoc,  Upper  and 
Lower  Cevennes,  Vivarais,  Dauphiny,  Provence,  County 
of  Foix,  S^ntogne,  and  Poitou,  among  whom  there  are 
many  gentlemen,  barristers,  physicians,  substantial  citi- 
z«3ia,  rich  merchants  and  tradcEmen,  who  have  suffered 
long  and  cruel  confinement,  and  were  not  released  with- 
out arbitrary  and  ruinous  fines  and  coutrihudonB.      I 

•  See  HIitDricil  Msmnlr,  p.  7S. 
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m^t  also  prodnce  (mother  list  of  upwards  of  BOB  per- 
sons sentenced  to  diTera  penalties,  among  whom  there 
are  more  than  80  gentkinen.  The  Parliament  of  Gre- 
noble  alone  summoned  upwards  of  afiO  persons,  in  tiie 
months  of  August,  October,  and  November,  ITii,  and 
put  them  to  a  great  expense  both  in  travelling  charges 
and  law  charges." 

One  of  the  leading  offences  in  tliese  days,  was  the 
assembling  for  public  worship,  and  celebratuig  baptism, 
marriage,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion, 20,000  persona  have  bwn  known,  in  the  light  of 
day,  to  convene  for  such  purposes — and  what  was  the 
penalty  ?  In  one  case  it  was  accounted  an  exceedingly 
mitigated  onei  though  it  condemned  2S  Protestants  in  a 
single  province  to  the  galley  for  life ;  in  another,  45  to 
the  some  doom,  all  of  them  gentlemen  by  birth.  Among 
them  was  the  entire  family  of  the  Lord  of  Lcsteme. 

The  indignities  offered  to  the  dead  were  very  shock- 
ing. In  the  case  of  La  Montagne,  in  1749,  the  Popish 
curate  refused  to  bury  the  body,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor 
Prot«stants  hod  found  a  grave  for  it  in  the  open  field,  a 
Roman  Cathohc  mob,  headed  by  a  surgeon,  dug  it  np. 
"  They  had  no  sooner  retired  from  the  grave,  than  these 
men  dug  up  the  body,  tied  a  rope  about  its  neck,  and 
dragged  it  through  the  village,  skipping  and  dancing  all 
the  way,  to  the  sound  of  a  tabret  and  fife.  In  ereiy 
place  they  slopped  at — to  take  a  breathing — they  beat  the 
body  widi  their  clubs,  using  these  esjiressions  : — '  This 
blow  is  for  such  a  meeting  where  thou  hast  been ;  and 
this  for  another  meeting-  Ah !  ivretched  Montague, 
thou  shalt  go  no  more  to  sermon  at  Lormarin." " 

In  1752,  there  were  two  martyrs  in  Langucdoc,  both 
ministers  of  fine  talents.  Of  M.  Benezet,  one  of  them, 
who  was  only  beginning  his  pastonil  work,  it  is  said 
that  he  died  with  the  most  resigned,  pious,  and  edifying 
dispositions,  so  that  the  executioner  himself  could  not 
iTclp  saying  that  he  did  not  hang  a  man  but  an  asgd. 

'■  Wiien  he  was  taken  out  of  prison  to  be  bpou^  1* 
the  place  of  exectttAtni,  M.  Flecluer,  who  "  ' ' 
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neat  tiie  prison,  and  who  ^esswl  by  the  noise  what  was 
transacting,  looked  (hrouf;h  the  bars  of  hia  window,  and 
seeing  M.  Beuesiet,  he  cried  out  to  him,  '  Be  stout,  my 
ferotber,  you  have  but  one  step  to  heaven ;  fight  to  the 
tend  the  good  fight;  keep  your  faith,  and  you  shall  re- 
»dye  the  crown  of  righteousness  wliich  is  prepared  for 
you :  sing  a  psalm ;' — which  the  martyr  hearing,  he 
'b^;im  to  sing  the  fllst  psalm,  and  being  reproved  by 
fte  major  of  the  citadel,  he  told  him  with  resolution, 
-*Do  your  duty ;  I  do  mine,'  TVhen  he  was  at  the  foot 
irf  the  gallows,  he  kneeled,  and  prayed  to  God  witli  a 
sreat  deal  of  zeal,  then  went  up  the  ladder,  and  being 
Ibllowed  by  one  of  the  Jesuits,  who  presented  him  with 
Mb  crucifix  to  kiss,  he  repulsed  him  with  disdain  ;  and, 
<attei  a  short  prayer,  desu^  the  esecutioner  to  turn  him 
isff.  So  died  M.  Benestet,  gloriously  and  like  a  Chiis- 
^tian,  with  a  courage,  a  modesty,  a  mildness,  a  serenity, 
and  holy  joy,  which  greatly  edified  the  witnesses  of  his 
SBBrtyrdom." 

).  Of  the  other,  Flechier,  it  Is  related;  "There  is  a 
dloman  CathoUc  gentleman  who  says  he  would  glad^ 
'l^tow  his  own  blood  to  save  his ;  and  if  three  millions 
•f  livres  would  purchase  his  liberty,  he  wovdd  oblige 
timself  to  raise  that  sum." 

I'  Three  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Grenier,  for  aiding  in 
•Ae  escape  of  a  pastor,  were  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 
lEhe  eldest  was  not  aboTe  21  years  of  age.  When  the 
■Jesuit  annoyed  the  brothers  with  the  cnieifix  and  the 
IsB^eBtions  of  superstition,  the  eldest  esclatmed — and 
4I1US  showed  the  soundness  of  the  faith  of  all — "  Speak  to 
us  of  Him  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our 
-ffiutification,  and  we  are  ready  to  listen ;  but  do  not  intro- 
"^ice  your  superstitions."  When,  after  two  had  suffered, 
le  Popish  executioner  was  so  much  overcome,  that  he 
■nstreated  die  third  to  save  his  life  by  abjuration — he 
Iboldly  replied,  "  Do  thy  duty,"  and  submitted  to  -the 
axe. 

r :  This  was  a  very  sad  season  iu  the  history  of  the  poor 
tFrotestaotB,    No  year  seems  to  have  been  more  terrible 
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than  1752.  In  addition  to  the  persecutions  of  -man, 
there  was  a  great  failure  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
Languedoc,  one  of  the  provinces  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  most  numerous.  A  gen- 
tleman writes :  "  The  harvests  for  the  last  seasons  naye 
been  so  fruitless,  that  the  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of 
inexpressible  poverty.  The  crop  of  silk-worms,  which 
used  to  bring  in  such  considerable  sums,  has  entirely 
failed  for  the  last  three  years,  as  have  the  other  crops 
of  com,  wine,  and  oil.  Every  thing  sells  at  an  exorU- 
tant  price,  and  two-thirds  of  our  town,  with  incessant 
labour,  can  scarcely  procure  subsistence."  Such  a  state 
of  things  as  this  might  have  softened  a  savage,  but  it 
could  not  soften  Popery.  The  Protestants,  in  their  de^ 
distress,  had  assembled  together  for  the  worship  of  that 
God  who  alone  could  sustain  them,  and  for  this  the  place 
was  immoderately  fined  £l216, 16s.,  which  was  exacted 
without  the  delay  of  a  moment.  Another  letter,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  district,  and  period,  says :  ^^  In  the  meaiH 
while  trade  is  entirely  stopped.  No  payments  are  made. 
No  sale  of  goods  is  to  be  obtained  even  at  a  loss.  The 
province  is  in  the  utmost  consternation/' 

Dr  Less,  describing  the  general  effects  of  Popish 
severity  at  this  time,  states  that  multitudes  left  their 
houses  and  possessions,  and  fled  to  Switzerland  or  Ire- 
land, which  occasioned  so  great  a  depopulation  in  Lan-^ 
guedoc,  that  the  Marquis  de  Paulney  was  sent  by  the 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  emigration. 
And  yet  so  little  does  he  seem  to  have  ascertained  the 
true  and  obvious  cause,  that,  two  years  later,  we  learn 
there  was  an  army  of  not  less  than  50,000  to  60,000 
men  in  the  single  province  of  Languedoc  to  himt  down 
the  Protestants.  Well  might  the  great  and  good  George 
Whitfield,  in  "  A  Short  Address  to  Persons  of  all  De- 
nominations, occasioned  by  the  alarm  of  an  intended 
Invasion,"  printed  in  1756,  exclaim  in  his  animated 
style, — 

^^  Speak,  Languedoc,  speak,  and  tell,  if  thou  canst, 
'unr  many  Proteatant  ministers  have  been  lately  exe-^ 
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tnOai,  Low  aiaay  more  of  their  hearers  have  been  diw 
gooned  and  sent  to  the  galleja,  and  how  many  liimdreds 
we  now,  in  conseqneuce  of  the  above  mentioned  edict, 
lying  in  prisons,  ^id  fast  bound  in  misery  and  iron,  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  unpardonable  one  in  the  Romish 
I  Church, — I  mean  hearing  and  preaching  the  pure  Gospel 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus," 

If  tkcre  can  beanya^ravationsof  a  crime  in  itself  bo 
s^^gravated  as  persecution,  we  must  say  there  were  vari- 
ous aggravations  in  the  period  wiuch  we  have  been  sur- 
Teying :  there  had  been  all  the  direful  esperience  of  the 
Hevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  warn — the  desola- 
I  lion  and  misery  of  protracted  and  unsuccessful  war — 
I  z^>eated,  wide-spread,  and  severe  distress,  as  in  17^8, 
I  wSea  the  specie  of  the  country  disappeared,  thousands  of 
I  acres  went  out  of  cultivation,  ships  rotted  in  the  harbours, 
I  ^te  village  of  1500  sank  down  to  SOO,  and  taxes  could 
'  Bot  be  raised.     These  things  should  all  have  softened, 
and  led  to  repentance  toward  God,  and  mercy  toward 
man ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  is  incorrigible ;  she  still 
I  pressed  Ibrward  in  her  career  of  persecution,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  very  time  when  het  own  pretensions  were  so 
I    extravagant,  that  an  edict  was  passed  against  monaste- 
'   nes,  and  the  king  had  to  restrain  the  ridiculous  miracles 
Bt  ti^B  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  by  posting  up  over 
the  gate  of  the  burying-ground  the  celebrated  inscription, 
"  By  the  authority  of  the  king :  No  more  miracles  are 
to  he  wrought  here." 

While  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  was  so  de- 
pressed and  Bu'fi'eriug,  thougli  withal  firm  and  resigned, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  as  a  whole,  peaceful.  How 
different  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  France !  Her 
peraecurion  terminated  not  in  freedom,  but  in  a  deeper 
and  more  compiehenstvc  imprisonment  and  slaughter. 
Man  did  all  that  he  could  to  blot  her  out  of  existence. 
Most  varied  are  God's  dispensations  to  his  people,  but 
flieyare  all  righteous;  and,  in  thepresent  case,  there  may 
have  been  an  important  end  to  serve.  Who  can  tell, 
that  while  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  placed  in  circum- 
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r  asA  befriend  the  Cliurcb  of  Fninoe) 
fhe  very  protracled  sufFerins  of  the  latter  may  not  have 
been  the  moanB  of  protecting  her  from  the  successful 
inroads  of  Popish  Pretenders?  Certainly  nothing  wag 
more  fitted  to  arm  the  people  of  Scotland  gainst  such 
an  invasion,  in  17*5,  if  they  were  In  danger  of  forget- 
ting the  sufferings  of  their  fethers,  than  just  the  conti- 
nued spectacle,  tlirough  70  years,  of  the  most  unrelenting 
persecution  of  their  French  Protestant  brethren.  How 
great  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God  1 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  here  pardon  a  slight  digres- 
sion. It  is  melancholy,  that,  with  all  the  light  and  ciri- 
lization  of  modem  times,  and  all  the  prored  inefGciency 
df  persecution,  the  saints  of  God  shoold  sUll  he  so  sererely 
expressed.  Popery  was  a  persecutor,  we  have  seen,  in 
France  in  the  1  Gtb,  1 7th,  and  ISth  centuries.  Wc  shaU, 
by  and  by,  see  that  she  is  a  persecutor  in  the  present, 
the  19(h  century;  hut  the  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
flie  reader's  attention  is,  that  while  there  was  so  much 
suffering  for  the  truth's  sake  in  France,  other  quarters 
of  Europe  were  not  altogether  free.  Britain  might  now 
be  at  rest;  but  in  Poland  and  Austria  a  violent  perse- 
cution was  awakened. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  appears,  that  though  the 
king  of  Poland,  like  the  late  monarch  of  France,  was 
mider  deep  obUgation  to  his  Protestant  subjecta,  he 
forgot  the  claims  of  gratitode,  and  on  occasion  of  some 
tumult  in  the  town  of  Thorn,  in  1724,  adled  ftwA 
by  a  Popish  procestuon,  inflicted  the  severest  punish- 
ment on  the  Protestants,  as  its  supposed  authors.  The 
Protestant  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  tonn, 
for  not  preventing  the  commotion  by  the  exCToise'  o( 
official  authority,  were  beheaded,  and  their  property  cnA- 
fiscated;  15  were  beheaded  for  not  showing  due  tespMt 
to  a  Jesuit  college ;  a.  number  of  others  were  quartered 
and  burnt  for  treating  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  a  multitude,  besides,  fined  and  imprisMied 
aa  aocessoricB.  The  Protestants  were  also  deprived  fit 
their  magistratCH  aud  ^lace  of  worship ;   and  thou^ 
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it  of  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  interposed  for 
a  rererBal  of  the  sentence,  and  threatened  Poland  ivith 
tvar  if  she  persisted,  such  was  the  teen  and  mahgnanC 
■pirit  of  the  Papists,  that  they  defied  all  oppoaiiion, 
and  held  bj  their  cruelty  uorestrained.  Much  about 
tbB  same  time  (1730),  the  poor  Vaudois  of  the  valley 
of  Pragelas,  to  the  number  of  800,  were  driven  from 
dieir  homes  by  the  violence  of  the  Popish  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Holland.  The 
adherents  of  the  savage  "  Beast"  of  persecution  in  Eu- 
rope seem  to  have  had  a  mutual  understanding,  and  to 
have  moved  together  as  if  they  would  overwhelm  the 
Church  of  God. 

Willi  reference,  again,  to  Austria,  as  the  fruit  of  a 
wonderful  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  be- 
'  tween  20,000  and  30,000  of  a  Ilamaa  Catholic  jiopula- 
fion,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Popish  territories,  and 
without  any  aid  from  Protestant  missionaries, — witli 
'  nothing  to  guide  them  but  the  Word  of  God  and  good 
I  J^ks, — were  brought  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  truth 
aa  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  persons  to  whom  I  refer  were 
Austrians,  residing  in  the  district  of  Soltzliurg,  and 
their  religious  change  was  so  decided,  tluit  they  would 
no  longer  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
fiomci  The  Popisit  archbisltop,  in  whose  dominions 
tiiey  dwelt,  making  their  lives  bitter  to  them,  they  emi- 
nated  from  tbeir  native  country  in  successive  companies,  ■ 
daring  the  years  1731-32-33.  On  npplioatiwi  to  the 
Idng  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  large  body  into  his  t>ile- 
aian  territories,  where  he  gave  them  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. Others,  and  in  great  numliers,  found  tlieir  way 
into  Holland  and  England,  from  whence  they  sailed  to 
Cieorgia  in  Americii,  Much  kiudncss  was  shoMii  to 
Ihcm  ivherever  they  went,  in  this  country  a  collection 
was  made  in  their  behalf,  and  two  missioimries  nod  a 
schoolmaster  were  sent  out  and  long  maintained  for  tlieii 
benefit.  Reference  is  made  to  this  in  the  following  ex- 
'  tract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Society  for  Promoting 
Cluiltiim  Knowledge  in  Foreign  Parts,"  in  l|iO  :-~- 


"  In  flie  beginning  of  the  year  1732,  the  BDciety, 
when  they  heara  themelancholy  account  of  the  aufferings 
of  the  Protestants  in  Saltzbiu^  (having  £rst  obtained 
his  Majesty's  Icare),  resolved  upon  doing  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  raise  collections  for  their  persecuted 
brethren.     To  this  end,  in  June  the  same  year,  they 

fublished  an  account  of  the  siiHerings  of  the  persecuted 
'rotestants  in  the  archhishoprick  of  Saltzburg,  and  aiter- 
wards  published  n  farther  account  in  1733.  These  ac- 
counts being  enforced  by  the  generous  example  of  maiir 
noble  and  honourable  persons,  as  also  by  liberal  contri- 
butions and  earnest  exhortations  from  the  right  reve- 
rend the  bishops  and  their  cloi^'y,  had,  through  God's 
blessing,  so  good  an  effect,  that  the  society  (besides 
many  large  remittances  to  Oermany)  have  been  enabled 
to  send  over  to  the  English  colony  in  Georgia,  in  the 
years  J733— 34— 35,  three  transports  consisting  of  more 
than  150  Protestant  emigrants,  who,  with  two  mission- 
aries and  a  schoolmaster,  are  settled  by  themselves  al 


As  to  those  who  found  their  way  into  Sile^a,  the 
accounts  given  by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses  are 
rery  interesting,  na)-,  affecting.  The  exiles  were,  for 
the  most  part,  poor  labouring  people,  humbly  clothed, 
and,  to  use  the  language  of  a  writer  at  Augshui^,  it 
added  "  to  their  calEunity,  that  they  were  forced  to  be- 
gin their  journey  in  the  depth  of  printer,  when  the  cold 
is  most  severe.  The  first  800  spent  five  whole  weeks 
on  their  journey,  and  that  in  the  most  bitter,  cold,  and 
stormy  weather,  and  were  a  fortnight  in  wandering  over 
mountains  and  hills,  not  knowing  whither  they  went. 
This  fatigued  andemaciated  them  so  much,  that  they  were 
almost  starved,  having  been  in  want  of  bread  for  three 
days  together."  But,  amid  all  privations,  these  and  their 
fellow-sufferers  were  moat  contented  and  cheerful,  spend- 
ing much  of  their  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
prayer,  and  singing  Luther's  fevourite  psalm — the  4fitli, 
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*  Odd  is  onr  refiige  and  our  strength,"  &c,,  as  they 
ttoved  along  in  companieB  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
jtfon.  They  also  showed  tlie  greatest  anxiety  to  hear 
mod  profit  by  the  addresses  of  the  Protestant  ministers 
lirho  were  appointed  to  receive  and  instruct  them,  and 
who  seem  all  to  have  been  faithfiil  evangelical  i 
Whe  character  of  the  exiles  became  their  profess 
■WliateTer  enemies  may  have  alleged,  their  Confession  of 
S^th  is  a  proof  of  their  orthodoxy,  and  the  very  paas- 
'Borts  which  they  received  from  their  Popish  oppressor, 
ioie  archbishop,  plainly  hear  that  they  nere  altogether 
'ftec  from  any  moral  charge.  It  was  their  Protestantism, 
-and  their  Protestantism  only,  which  was  ground  of  war- 
'&re.  A  writer,  describing  the  party  which  bent  th^ 
^ray  to  Kauffbeeyren — and  it  is  true  of  all — says,  "  Their 
llfchaTiour  among  us,  both  in  woid  and  deed,  was  such 
kw  became  true  Christians :  they  were  modest,  humble, 
h^eoceable,  contented  with,  and  thankful  for,  whatever 
~  '         ''  end  expressed  the  greatest  dehght  in 

paying,  singing  of  psalms,  and  reading  good  books." 
'**  — IS  remarked,  that  though  they  hod  aidfered  bo  much, 
seldom  spoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  when  they 
'ffid  so,  discovered  no  bitterness  or  resentment.     The 
'4r&y,  too,  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  people, 
h  whose  countries  they  passed,  and  among  whom 
>jonnied  for  a  season,  bears  high  testimony  to  the 
;y  of  their  Christian  character  and  spirit.    They 
ed  with  welcome  by  multitudes  who  vied  with 
.each  other  who  should  receive  them  to  their  houses  and 
taking  them  home  in  coaches  and  other 
iveyances.     A  lilteral  collection  of  £600  sterling  was 
ace  raised  in  the  town  of  Au^hurg  for  their  relief; 
the  whole  deportment  of  the  exiles  was  so  meek  and 
ang,  that  it  is  related,  not  only  the  older  Protes- 
its,  but  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  even 
the  Jews  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  them, 
!t&  favourably  impressed  in  behalf  of  the  true  religion, 
'  gladly  contributed  pecuniary  aid.     Indeed,  the  per* 
ition  of  the  Sdtzburghers,  which  was  meant  for  evil. 
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yea,  for  deatruction,  prored  the  occadon  and 
of  spiritual  and  lastii^  ^ood  to  many.  Another  writer, 
speaking  of  the  preachmg  of  the  Gospel  to  the  eiiles, 
when  they  arrived  in  Augsburg,  says  that  it  took  place 
iu  the  presence  of  a  great  mul  Citode  of  people,  high  and 
low — Protestants,  Papists,  Jews,  and  odiers ;  and  adds, 
"  such  a  remailcable  ptihlication  of  the  Gospel,  and 
attended  with  sueh  sensihle  impressions,  hath  uot  been 
known  at  Augsburg  ance  the  time  that  the  Confession 
of  Faith  was  first  presented  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  T.. 
in  the  yeur  1530,  in  this  place ;"  in  other  words,  for  200 
years !  Such  was  the  persecution  of  the  Saltzhuighere 
of  Austria,  Happily,  the  result  was  very  different  from 
titat  of  the  poor  Protestants  of  France.  Though  it  was 
a  privation  to  leare  their  native  land,  yet  they  were 
speedily  received  into  a  neighbouring  country,  where 
they  were  so  well  treated,  ihiit  they  were  tempted  to 
forget  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Unlike  their  French 
brethren,  they  were  not  trodden  down  and  destroyed  bj 
violence. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  think  of  the  persecuted 
Austrians,  and  of  the  refuge  which  they  ohtiUHed  in  Prus- 
sia more  than  a  century  ago,  without  thinking  of  the  per- 
secution, at  the  present  day,  of  the  men  who  occupy  tlw 
same  soil,  and  of  the  asylum  which  they  hare  found  in  &e 
same  Silesia.  The  Tyrolese,  or  ZiflerthallerB,  occn|^ 
the  same  district  nith  the  Saltzhm^hers  of  a  former  ^e, 
and  were  biou^t  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  sinu- 
lar  means, — not  schools,  or  a  preached  Gospel,  ha  len 
clergy  of  the  "  Episcopal  succession," — but  by  the  writ- 
ten Word  and  good  books.  It  is  probable  that  some  re- 
mains of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  lingered  on  the  ground 
for  100  years.  Tlie  Popisli  archbishop  thouglit  th* 
■seed  quite  extinct,  ami  so  it  seemed ;  but  as  some  of 
tlie  seeds  of  nature  can  sleep  in  the  earth  for  aaea,  and 
yet  as  soon  as  brought  near  the  surface,  and  ^vonred 
with  the  sun  and  the  shower,  can,  and  do,  sbirt  into  life 
so  the  interesting  associations  connected  'n'ith  the  name 
of  the  persecuted  Saltzburghers,  could  not  he  forgotten. 
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When  the  faTourable  season  arrived,  the  &uit  a 
iii^y  appeared.     Hence  the  importuuee  of  cherishing 
the  memory  of  the  martyrs.     It  may  be  the  means  c£    i 
retigioas  reviyal  at  a,  remote  after  period.    Whether  any    | 
tie  can  be  traced  between  the  two  cases  or  not,  the  tact    { 
is  cert^n,  that  Popery,  which  has  persecuted  wherever 
hs  authority  has  been  called  in  queation,  particularly  in 
the  15th,  IRth,  17th  and  18th  centuries,  lias  also  peise- 
cuted  in  the  1  S)th.    Five  hundred  Tyrolese,  poor  natiresj    ' 
of  the  mountmn,  afler  much  cruel  treatment,  were  drivea 
from  their  homes  by  Popish  Austria  so  lately  as  1 835,  and 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  leaving  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Borne.     Much  to  the  credit  of  the  late 
King  of  Prussia — the  descendant  of  the  Iniiilel  Frederick 
— they  were  received  with  open  arms,  and  located  in 
part  of  the  Prussian  territory  iu  Silesia.     There  their 
restdenoe  is  now  permanently  tised ;  and  wtiile  tbey 
oondnae  to  adorn  their  Christian  profession,  they  also 
prove  loyal  and  industrious  subjects  of  their  new  sove- 
reign,    It  Ib  remarkable  that  Protestant  Prussia  should 
thua,  at  the  end  of  100  years,  be  agmn  honoured  as  the 
asylum  of  persecuted  Austriana.    In  this  respect,  she  acts 
the  part  of  Holland  to  the  oppressed  French  and  British 
of  other  days;  and  surely  it  is  matter  of  gratitude  to  ihw     , 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  he  thus,  in  all  ages,  so 
opportunely  opens  up  refuges  for  his  suffering  saints. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  improper  to  forget  or 
disguise  the  persecution  which,  unhappily,  at  present 
preraile  in  Prussia  under  the  sanction  of  government. 
The  same  country  which  is  atfording  an  asylum  for  the 
persecuted,  ia  the  scene  of  a  severe  persecution  of  its , 
own  inhabitants,  some  of  them  probably  the  descendants,  ] 
of  the  Saltsburgher  exiles.    This  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,,    I 
not  ouly  on  account  of  the  gross  inconsistency  tvoicll  it,  | 
betrays,  but  because  the  late  king,  who  was  ihf-chieft. 
iB»tig8tor,wu3a  warm  friend  of  the  "Bible  Society,"  and. 
the  "  &o<9ety  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,"  circulattd^  I 
100,000  copies  of  the  8criptuies  among. his sglil)^'^ 
encouraged  evangelical  mini9teai.n,,tlt9  gtiui^j^ff^.f 
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professors  in  the  universities, — and  boldly 
revived  pretensions  of  Popery  in  the  person  of  \he 
Popish  Archbishop  of  Cologne;  in  short,  gare  consider- 
able evidence  of  personiil  Christianity.  At  first  sight 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  the  persecution.  As  there 
has  recently  been  no  small  revival  of  evangelical  reli- 
^on  in  Prussia,  one  might  imagine  that  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  natural  hatred,  and  hostihty  of  m«i  and 
civil  Governments  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  snch  as  was 
manifested  a  few  years  ago,  not  only  by  the  Sodnian 
ministers  and  ma^strates,  hut  by  the  Socinian  moh  of 
Switzerland, — but  this  explanation  is  not  applicable. 
The  bing  was  evar^elical, — and  a  great  body,  the  largest 
number  of  the  evangelical  ministers  and  professors,  art 
not  persecuted.  They  are  allowed  to  retEun  and  pro- 
pagate their  ei-angelical  sentiments  unchallenged.  The 
question  turns  upon  the  reception  or  rejection  of  a  new 
liturgy  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  evangelical.  Those 
who  receive  it,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  toleration, — thow 
who  refiise  it,  are  the  victims  of  fine  and  iinprisonment 
The  persecution  then  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  an  Evas- 
gelical,  but  an  Erastiaa  persecution,  and  it  is  well  to 
see  that  there  may  be  difierent  grounds  of  persecutiai 
even  in  the  19th  century,  and  that  Erastianism,  or  the 
usurped  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  sacred  things, 
may  he  one,  and  that  not  an  unlikely  form.  UowevK 
unexceptionable  the  liturgy  may  be  in  itself — and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  complaints  on  this  head — what  the 
faithfVd  men  in  Prussia  object  to  is,  that  the  king  (i 
civil  power  interfere  vrith  ecclesiastical  things  in  such  a 
way  as  the  Scriptures  condemn,  in  short,  prescribe  to 
the  Church  in  what  manner  she  is  to  worship  God,  It 
is  Erastianism  of  which  they  complain ,-  and  well  nw 
they  do  so.  It  is  the  curse  of  their  country  ;  nay,  it  u 
one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the  age,  Dr  Pye  Smi^ 
in  his  prefiice  to  "  Guido  and  Julius,"  remarks,  of  Prosus. 
— "  To  other  causes  of  evil  is  to  be  added,  the.ubiquiton) 
meddling  of  Government  with  all  private  and  public  life: 
the  difficulty,  amounting  to  almost  an  impossibility,  »l 
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g  any  meeting  for  a  religious  purpose,  except  With 
lifce  pcnaission  of  Government, — a  permission  not  rery 
aaadily  granted,  and  la  ask  for  which  would  not  alwaj-s  be 
kafe;  the  utter  prostitution  of  religious  liberty;  the  acts  of 
tfte  civil  power  for  admission  to  the  *equisite  studies,  for 
iiat^nation,  for  induction,  and  for  permanence  in  a  parish 
^Or  in  any  situation;  the  summary  ejection  of  any  clergy- 
loan  wiliout  reason  assigned,  or  trial,  or  remedy ; — these, 
jmd  other  causes  allied  to  them,  cannot  but  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  unbeUeving  and  ungodly  young  men  who  will  lay 
-wasto  the  Church  of  God^  That  such  a  man  as  Tho- 
luck  should  have  only  the  alternative  of  supporting  this 
system,  or  of  suffering  expatriation,  is  a  melancholy  re- 
flection. The  governors  of  those  nations  little  think 
what  they  are  doing.  They  may  for  a  time  stop  up  the 
irCnts  of  the  volcano ;  but  they  are  only  compressing  its 
"  rces,  that  the  inevitable  burst  may  be  at  last  the  more 
In  the  meantime,  the  proceedings  of  the  King 
*  Prussia  attract  immense  observation.  To  support 
igelical  truth,  to  unite  the  two  Protestant  conunu- 
s,  and  to  recommend  his  new  liturgy,  he  is  employing 
1  smiles  and  irowns, — the  expectances  of  favour  on 
le  hand,  and  on  the  other,  ejectments,  banishments, 
lonment,  and  military  force.  The  genuine  friends 
t  the  Ctospei  are  confounded  with  those  who  are  so 
aly  in  appearance,  and  the  evangelism  of  all  i»  ascribed 
m  ike  sunshine  of  court  favour,  while  men  of  neological 
■r  infidel  views,  and  profane  men  generally,  are  revolted, 
1,  and  hardened  in  their  guilt." 
uiism  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fruit  of  the 
__  merate  Christianity  of  the  last  century,  both  on  the 
mlinent  and  in  Britain,  and  wherever  it  prevails  it  goes 
.f  to  keep  true  religion  in  a  low  and  weakly  condition. 
f  men  have  relaxed  and  slender  views  of  the  honour  of 
B  King,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
_  Jhnrch  which  he  has  bought  with  his  blood,  they  will 
Rtot  entertain  very  exalted  views  of  other  doctrines,  of 
wis  ofGces,  and  of  the  Church's  duties.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  headship  of  Christ,  and  the 


I 
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spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  at  all  hazard 
Persecution  in  any  circumstances  is  most  melancholjF^ 
it  is  essentially  antichristian ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  affect- 
ing when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  CTangelical  men  op- 
pressing eyangelical  men,  and  driring  hundreds  and 
thousands  from  their  native  land,  simply  because  they 
resist  that  Erastianism  which  the  Word  of  Grod  requires 
them  to  resist.  But  if  it  has  the  effect  of  drawing  pub- 
lic attention,  in  this  and  other  countries,  to  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  Erastianism,  and  more  resolutely  arming  men 
against  its  spirit  and  practices,  the  Christian  Chureh 
vnW  have  little  cause  to  regret  even  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  many  faithful  German  Lutherans  who 
are  now  emigrating  to  the  shores  of  America.  Nor  wiH 
there  be  much  harm  though  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Pinissia,  which  were  perhaps  unduly  extolled,  should 
henceforward  be  rated  at  a  lower  and  juster  estimate. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND,  FROM  1715  TO  1755. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Revolution  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  various  difficulties  with  which  to  contend,  and 
these  of  a  serious  character ;  but  that  she  made  the 
most  pleasing  progress,  and  that  her  labours  were  crown- 
ed with  gratifying  success.  The  most  formidable  injuiy 
which  she  sustained  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Lay 
Patronage,  in  1711,  under  Queen  Anne.  This  was  at 
once  a  breach  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  an  invasion 
of  her  rights,  seriously  affecting  her  character  and  best 
interests.  But  the  poison  worked  slowly  and  secretly. 
Viewed  externally,  the  Protestant  aspects  of  Great  Bn- 
tain  became  more  favourable  than  they  had  been.  In 
the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  towards  Jacobitism  and  Popery.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  Queen  was  inclined  to  the  succession  of 
her  brother,  the  Pretender;  some  are  of  opinion  that  rfie 
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bbn^  leaned  to  Popery.  It  is  certain  that  the  PopiA 
ttly  were  fiiU  of  life  and  energy  in  her  laXUii  years,  and 
,t  they  hoped  for  an  overturn  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
sion,  to  which  the  proceedings  against  the  Scottish 
[fliurch  were  steps.  In  the  providence  of  God,  these 
ihemeB  and  hopes  were  blasted,  by  the  death  of  the 
Jueen,  and  the  calling  to  the  throne  of  the  Hanover 
iuiiily,  in  the  person  of  the  Proteistant  George  I."  Wod- 

IE  tircumilancDS  cMineclBd  with  the  iuiMWBlan  of  Ihc  ureMnl 
tils  thrane  Df  BriUIn,  indicate  the  picunce  of  thE  praiidcnlial 
S^Wcr^of^amei'v'l.,  thai  Ihey  >re'coniiecUd'i!^lh/(t™cr'&inlly; 
^^'  ■--"  Ihetr  Utlc.    BophlawM  »  PioBaUiil,  of  strong  mlndMul  •ml.Mc 
Mifl muTieil  Freaorick,  Elector  Palaii       "-  "      "        ■   ■     ~  ■ 


ubjHiU,  lo  FrnlijtBrivi  HolL 

TtiEiT  HipT  remained  for  SB 

ue  wu  kellnlah  deitJVTed  m  tb^  domloiDii 

01  ttils  pcnod  they  rwupcd  part  of  thrir  poafteatioot,  am 


If  Jim»'  bouK  an  remarkably  divcne.    The  malD.  in  Uie  uoraon 
Inr  to  Ptoncs  wuDot  allowed  to  wonblp  irllh 


ilMd  by  I.aad.  Tad  cdDgresatLoibi  of  Dutch  and  French  Protettuiti.  oT 
n  covimunlciDCi,  who  bid  Deen  puhlitJy  recosnlaed  ttwa  the  t^o  of 
twird.  VI.,  veie  bnilcen  m.  and  SOW  maou&cturen  wen  tboi  diriveo  out 
tbB  Unidiiiii,  ihim  the  biahoFiIck  of  Horwidi  alaiw,  ume  of  whom  em- 
lyed  UHpaoiile.  Tha  Haim  of  Caoteifaui'),  on  inteneding  ttiOi  thekioe, 
ted,  fiut  land  of  thelt  p«ple  were  tuppotCed  by  the  (bvelKnen.  The 
^^^tCaitf  Chnlea' mevurei.  EdvIL  and  reUslom,  were,  that  be  and  Idicoun- 
irnlieUa  dill  var  In  Great Bril^n, aiKl  both  h»lllieli  hcada  uuin  the 
^^^>U.    After  the  unirpatlDa  of  no  yean.t)iii  sailed  ion  ofCharW  wa> 

G«  Ea*e  the  fkmlly  a  new  opportimUv  of  reeaverina  tbemielvea,  and 

"■■     '—  ■■'■-' ■—  ■  "-'  ■-■ — ■-■  ■■-  •'-' eip^ence,  and  tbat  o( 

.  ...  ,  Jlfmy  of  the  Cro«0,_aDil 
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row,  in  his  unpublished  MS.,  notices  die  remaikable 
death  of  a  number  of  the  friends  of  Jaoolntism  and 
Popery  at  the  same  time  : — ^The  Frendi  King  (Louis 
XIV.;,  just  before  the  contemplated  Popish  inyasion  of 
Britain, — the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  immediately  bef^ 
goiDg  to  France,  where  his  influence  would  have  been 
exerted  on  the  Popish  side, — Queen  Anne,  when  the 
schemes  of  the  party  were  becoming  mature, — the  King 
of  Sweden,  when  setting  out  to  Norway  to  use  his 
influence  against  Britain.  These  were  proyidential 
events,  which  damped  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  and 
the  succession  of  a  Protestant  king  was  most  impor- 
tant. George  I.,  during  his  short  reign  of  1 3  years,  may 
be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
while  he  crushed  Popish  rebellion  at  home,  and  main- 
tained peace  among  his  own  subjects.  The  Evangelical 
Dissenters  were  indebted  to  him  for  various  &yourable 
changes  in  the  laws,  which  pressed  heavily  upon  thenr; 
and  distressed  and  persecuted  Protestants,  in  foreign 

the  PKMALB  branch  of  the  family  of  James  VI.,  as  the  male  branches  mi^ 
now  be  said  to  be  exhau!>tcd  or  destroyed  by  their  connection  with  PopeiTii 
Kven  this  tolcmn  act  of  the  Legislature  was  attempted  to  be  set  aside  at  an 
aflvr  (luy,  and  the  attempt  was  wellnigh  successAil.     A  Popish   succesdM 
was  prevented  only  by  a  few  votes.     On  this  kind  interposition  of  Providenci^ 
Ufor^e  I.,  a  Protestant,  and  the  representative  of  a  severely  tried  Protestant 
family,  was  culled  to  the  throne.    His  successors  have  not  only  been  of  tke 
same  ikith,  but  they  swear  allegiance  to  it  at  their  coronation,  and  wottU 
forfeit  their  right  to  the  crown  by  its  abandonment.    How  striking,  then,  tbe 
cohtrnHt  between  the  male  and  female  branches  of  the  Stuart  family  I   The 
former  fnvour  Popery,  and,  after  the  warning  of  various  reverses,  are,  in  60  yean, 
dethroned  and  expelled.    The  female  branch  clings  to  Protestantism  for  t 
season— suflbrs  for  it— is  gradually  restored  to  its  continental  possessions,  and^ 
in  B■^  venrd  from  the  death  of  James  VI.,  is  unexpectedly  and  honourably 
rewarded  with  the  crown  of  Britain,  the  noblest  crown  in  the  world,  wfaid^ 
wo  trust,  they  are  destined  for  ever  to  wear,  and  that  expressly  on  Protestnl 
principles.     Such  is  the  rewiu-d  of  a  faithful  adherence  to  Protestantism.    It 
may  be  mentioned,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  moral  government  of  God  t^ 
more,  that  the  Bohemian  or  German  family,  and  their  Protestant  subjcdi^ 
wore  so  much  reduced  in  pecuniary  circumstances,  when  obliged  to  sojoan 
in  Holland,  that  the  Princess  Sophia' begged  her  brother,  Charles  I.,  to  appoM 
a  public  collection  for  her  poor  people.    The  king  did  so  ;  but  the  tenns  ii 
which  the  appointment  was  made  having,  by  recognising  the  German  ProtCf- 
tante  as  members  of  a  true  Church,  ofibndea  the  semi-Papist  tjnrant  JLaud,lle 
collection  was  first  discouraged,  and  then  stopped  by  him ;  and  in  the  i 
spirit  he  left  out  the  names  of  Sophia,  and  her  husband  and  famflr, 
the  Collect  for  the  Koval  Family,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Book  of  C' 

Prayer,  not  judging  such  sufferers  for  the  Reformed  Church  good 

Christians,    htrange.  that  in  God's  good  time  and  way,  those  who  bad  i 
thus  in&ultcd  and  depressed,  should  be  raised  to  honour,  and  that  their  i 
dren  should  now  be  seated  on  the  British  throne,  while  the  memorv  of] 
has  perished,  except  as  the  dangerous  counsellor,  who,  by  his  Popish 
M^,  brought  himaeU  wod  \aft  tovemcn  to  the  scafibld. 
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I  Iwdj^owed  much  to  him,  for  hia  coumela,  theord^nlie 
gave  to  iaa  ambassadors,  asd  various  lettets  tviiich  he 
directed  to  be  written  in  their  behalf,  all  intended  at  onee 
to  protect  and  unite  their  interests.  It  need  scarcely  be 
aaid  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  Hanoverian  femily.  After  the  proclamation,  by 
Marr,  in  &roiir  of  the  Pretender,  uU  the  ministers  ne:Ft 
day,  some  of  them  in  the  ftice  of  no  small  daii(;er,  pmjed 
\  fitr  Geoige  I.  by  name ;  and  their  Irish  brethren  felt  in 
a. similar  ntanner.  The  celebrated  Francis  tlutcheson, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
■jty  of  Glasgow,  and  an  able  writer  against  lay  patron- 
'  age,  informed  Wodrow,  us  related  in  his  unpublished 
I  Analecta,  that  bis  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
I  Ulster,  and  suggested  to  the  Irish  IVesbyterian  minis- 
ters, about  the  year  1713,  when  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
i  eeseion  was  in  danger,  the  propriety  of  ma]dng  out  a 
I  list,  in  their  respective  congregations,  of  persons  who 
i'T»ere  prepared  lo  mmntain  iJte  Protestant  cause.  This 
iras  generally  agreed  to  ;  and  soon  a  list  of  50,000 
[persons  was  sent  over  to  the  Elector  of  Hanovei,  by  the 
tliands  of  a  French  Protestant  minister, — persons  who 
^lijlUglit  be  counted  on  as  staouch  friends  of  bis  family  and 
Uncceesion.  This  was  very  encouraging,  and  is  a  fresh 
fj»oof  how  much  the  present  royal  family  are  indebted 
lio  the  professors  of  Presbyteiianism. 
I  Externally,  then,  the  reign  of  George  I.  was  fevour- 
FfUe  to  the  Church,  of  Scotland ;  and  it  cannot  be 
MDubted,  tbat  much  good  continued  to  be  wrought  out 
tetr  the  country,  through  her  instrumentality,  both  at 
mtat  period  and  for  mimy  years  afterwards.  Her  dif- 
ferpnt  schemes  and  labours  of  social  and  Christian 
m^evolence,  might  be  said  to  be  in  active  operation. 
lOn  turning  to  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
niiduted  and  unprinted,  we  find  the  same  liberality  in 
HDntributing  to  the  erection  of  bridges  and  harbours  as 
an  fonner  days.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  have 
Runted  23  such  cases;  and  many  others,  doubtless, 
fme  not  recorded.     They  are  often  mentioned  incident- 


I 
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ally,  and  were  so  numerous,  that  at  one  time  (1723), 
the  General  Assembly  resolved  she  would  take  up  no 
new  ones — a  resolution,  however,  which  she  did  not 
long  observe.  I  have  noticed  six  bridges  building  from 
the  funds  of  the  Church  at  the  same  time.  At  the 
same  period,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  nearly 
20  collections  were  made  for  the  special  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  suffering ;  several  of  them  for  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  Nor 
was  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands  overlooked. 
We  read  of  contributions  for  German  Calvinists — ^for 
the  churches  of  Lithuania,  in  behalf  of  which,  not  less 
than  50  Presbyteries  collected — ^for  the  French  Protes- 
tants of  Hildburghausen — for  Swiss  Protestants — f(a 
French  and  German  Protestants  at  Copenhagen — for 
French  Protestants  in  Saxony — ^for  the  Swiss  of  Pied* 
mont — ^for  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania — nay,  for  Li- 
thuanian bursars,  to  be  educated  regularly  in  tbls  countij 
— and  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  Umtri 
States  of  America.*     With  regard  to  the  LithuanHi| 

*  Of  a  later  day  wc  have  the  following  notices  : — "  At  a  meeting  of  I 
Associated  Pastors  in  Boston,  New  England,  September  1752  : 

"  The  Reverend  Mr  Pemberton  of  New  York,  one  of  the  trustees  of  •» 
Infant  College  of  New  Jersey,  having  represented  to  us  that  the  trusteafli 
sending  an  agent  both  to  England  and  Scotland,  in  order  to  solicit  t^tir 
table  collections  for  the  building  and  endowing  the  said  College,  whidift 
trustees,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  these  colonics,  can  see  no  other ■ 
to  accomplish,— and  Mr  Pemberton  desiring  our  recommendation   of  w 
design  to  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain, — we  cannot  but  express  our  i^p 
hension  of  the  importance  of  such  a  society  in  that  part  of  North  Amcv 
for  supplying  the  eight  British  Provinces,  south-westward  of  New  Eqgi* 
with  ministers  of  piety  and  learning,  for  want  of  which  great  and  grairil 
numbers  of  people  in  those  southern  provinces  are  in  imminent  dantff' 
perishing  in  ignorance  and  error ;  the  two  Colleges  in  New  EnglandW 
unable  to  supply  thera  :  and  though  our  own  College  in  Cambridge  hatb|i 
need  of  future  benefactions — and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  friends  of  religJMV 
learning  would  help  us — yet,  therewith  we  would  also  commend  this  Hrif 
taking  to  the  Divine  blessing,  and  to  the  beneficence  of  those  who  doM 
enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  advancement  of  learning  is  il 
ends  of  the  earth.    And  whatever  any  shall  give  to  this  important  ioM 
we  apprehend  will  be  an  offering  acceptable  to  God,  and  of  extensive  girf 
men  both  in  the  present  and  future  generations. 

"  In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  Association.      Jambs  Sbwall,  0.0 

"  General  account  of  the  rise  and  state  of  the  College  lately  estdf 
in  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  in  America,  by  Rev.  G.  Tennant  and  S.Ik 
agents  for  the  trustees.    Edinburgh,  1754."' 

"  Abstract  of  the  act  and  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembl^' 
Church  of  Scotland,  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  31,  1754,  for  a  collectionf 
Colleae  of  Ne"w  Jersey. 

**  The  OenetaV  ^w^toibVl  o^lVve  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  31st  day 
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contributions,  Wodrow  states  in  his  Analecta^'.  on  the 
authority  of  Principal  Chambers,  that  they  were  so  large 
and  handsome,  that  they  brought  the  Church  of  Scot- 

1754,  having  had  presented  to  them  by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Gilbert  Tcnnant,  and 
Samuel  Davies,  two  petitions,  the  one  from  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  from  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  of  the  same  import 
with  the  preceding  papers  ;  and  having  also  laid  before  them  certificates  and 
recommendations  from  persons  of  honour  and  credit,  and  being  sensible  that 
the  encouraging  of  the  said  College  is  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of 
reRgion  and  learning,  and  to  the  support  and  uirther  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  appoint  a  collection  to  be 
made  at  the  church  doors  of  all  the  parishes  through  Scotland,  upon  any 
Lord's  day  betwixt  the  first  day  of  January  next,  the  particular  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  several  presbyteries,  as  they  find  to  be  most  convenient  for  the 

Sarishes  In  their  bounds ;  and  the  money  collected  within  the  bounds  of  the 
ynods  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  of  Argyle,  to  be  paid  into  Bailie  Archibald 
Ingram,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  that  collected  within  the  other  bounds 
of  the  other  Synods  in  Scotland,  to  be  paid  into  Mr  William  Hog  &  Son, 
merchants  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  General  Assembly  earnestly  recommends 
it  to  aU,  to  contribute,  according  to  their  ability,  to  this  usefiil  and  charitable 
design  ;  and  ordains  their  act  and  recommendation  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit 
the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  the  day  that  shall  be  appointed  for  tne 
collection,  and  that  ministers'enforce  it  with  suitable  exhortations." 

There  is  subjoined  to  the' Assembly's  act  and  recommendation,  a  letter 
directed  to  their  Moderator,  from  the  *'  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,"  signed  by  the  most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
their  President,  the  tenor  whereof  follows  :— 

**  Very  Reverend  Sir,— The  "  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,"  take  this  opportunity  to  signify  the  genuine  pleasure  it  gave  them 
to  observe  with  what  alacrity  the  venerable  Assembly  countenanced  a  general 
collection  through  Scotland,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  lately  erected 
College  at  New  Jersey.  We  had,  some  time  ago,  the  state  of  that  College 
under  consideration,  and,  for  promoting  its  interest,  gave  a  sum  for  purchasing 
books  for  the  use  of  its  library.  It  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  this 
Society  if  the  Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  authorise  this  letter  to  be  an- 
nexed to  their  act,  and  appoint  it  to  be  read  along  with  it,  that  it  may  be 
known  to  the  whole  Church  how  much  the  Society  is  persuaded  that  the 
encouragement  of  that  newly  erected  College  will  tend  to  the  advancement 
(^  learmng  and  the  advancement  of  religion  in  that  distant  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions.  This,  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  general 
meeting  of  the  said  Society,  is  subscribed  by,  very  Reverend  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  Lotbian. 

•*  Edinburgh,  May  30,  1754." 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  sum  raised  in  Scotland,  in  answer  to  the 
appeal,  was  not  less  than  L.2529  Sterhng, — a  very  large  sum  for  so  poor  a 
country,  engaged  in  so  many  home  undertakings ;  at  the  same  time  proving, 
however,  the  strength  of  her  remaining  piety.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  which 
■was  stated  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Cook  of  Quebec,  at 
present  (October,  1840),  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Rentoul,  a  deputation  from  Ca- 
nada, for  raising  funds  to  build  and  endow  a  College,  in  connection  with  the 
t^hurch  of  Scotland  at  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  that  the  above  sum, 
raised  in  Scotland,  still  exists  ;  that  it  forms  a  Scottish  foundation ;  and  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  an  Indian  chief  was  educated  on  it  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
is  now  an  ordained  Presbyterian  minister,  and  has  been  the  means  already  of 
the  hopeful  conversion  of  not  less  than  30  of  his  tribe  to  the  faith  .and  obedience 
of  the  Gospel.  How  blessed  is  the  perpetuity  of  spiritual  ^ood  !  The 
liberality  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  bearmg  friut  on 
a  distant  Continent  at  the  present  day.  What  an  encoiuragement  to  generous 
seal  in  rearing  the  new  Canadian  College,  where  Evangelical  and  Presby- 
terian principles  are  to  be  established,  and,  we  trust,  perpetuated  to  the  latest 
generations ! 
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land  into  no  small  reputation  with  the  DissentiBg 
Churches  of  England,  and  with  the  Foreign  Churches.. 
It  would  weary  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  Courts  in  hehalf  of  the  extension  of  churches 
and  education  at  home.  If  the  Church  were  so  zealous 
as  to  bethink  her  of  foreign  Christians,  she  was  not 
likely  to  neglect  her  own  people,  whether  in  the  High- 
lands, or  Islands,  or  Lowlands.  Suffice  it  to  say,  ^t 
all  the  ground  which  was  formerly  acquired  she  retained, 
and  that  in  addition,  she  made  great  adyances  in  the 

*  **  An  act  and  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  a  coUeetkm 
for  the  Refonned  Church  of  Breslaw  in  Silesia,  and  supporting  a  school  there, 
dated  Edinburgh,  May  19, 1750. 

**  There  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
by  Mr  Christian  Lewis  Flnne,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Breslaw,  a  lett^  fitntt 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Breslaw,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  with  proper  cre- 
dentials, representing  that  after  having  for  70  years  been  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  a  state  of  persecution,  they  are  now  bap^y 
restored  to  their  ancient  privileges  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  their  sovereigik,  wfao 
has  given  them  ground  for  building  a  church  and  school,  which  will  prove 
comfortable  to  them,  and  useful  for  supporting  the  Reformed  relj^on  in  Cluit 
and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  though  the  king  of  Prusna  baa  givw 
leave  to  make  a  collection  in  the  churches  of  his  own  territories  for  buildiBg 
and  endowing  a  church  and  school,  yet  that  collection  has  proved  defident 
and  will  not  answer  the  said  good  purposes ;  and  that  the  said  pious  ana 
useful  work  cannot  be  carried  to  perfection  without  the  assistance  of  otiMr 
Protestant  Churches;  and  therefore  humbly  supplicating  such  relief  as  to 
the  Assembly  shall  seem  meet  for  the  service  of  a  Church  which  has  kept  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  stedfast  and  pure,  amidst  a  long  continued 
series  of  affliction  and  persecution.  A  Church !  which  is  surrounded  with 
Popery,  and  rears  up  its  head  as  a  bulwark  against  the  errors  of  that  idola- 
trous religion.  A  Church  !  which  is  situate  in  the  capital  of  an  extensive 
country,  a  large  trading  city,  and  therefore,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  <k 
important  service  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  give  a  check  to  Popery,  and 
to  bring  many  souls  out  of  darkness  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  A  Church  ! 
which,  if  once  well  settled,  is  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  neighbouring 
Protestants  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  who  are  still  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  Popish  bondage,  as  it  may  serve  for  a  seminary  and  city  of  refb^ 
and  defence,  of  which  things  there  have  been  already  seen  some  first-fhiits, 
for  that  not  only  several  Popish  families,  and  amongst  them  the  family  of 
Count  D'Arco,  have  been  converted  to  the  Reformed  religion,  but  also 
above  5000  Hussite  Protestants  have  come  over  to  them  from  Bohemia,  and 
settled  in  Silesia,  whose  children  may  be  instructed  in  the  school  at  Breslaw, 
taught  the  principles  of  religion,  and  be  brought  up  to  trades,  which  will 
be  a  great  addition  and  strength  to  the  Protestant  interest. 

"  The  General  Assembly  having  considered  what  is  above  represented,  from 
a  charitable  and  compassionate  regard  to  their  distressed  brethren,  and  a  pious 
zeal  to  support  the  Reformed  interest  abroad,  did,  and  hereby  do  recommenl 
a  general  collection  to  be  made  at  the  doors  of  all  the  parish  churches  in  Scot* 
land  for  the  said  good  purposes,  upon  the  third  Lord's  day  of  November  next ; 
and  appoints  the  money  so  collected,  to  be  paid  to  James  Mansfield,  merchant, 
2md  late  Bailie  of  Edinburgh,  or  William  Hogg,  also  merchant  there  ;  and 
the  General  Assembly  earnestly  recommend  to  all  charitable  and  well  dis- 
posed persons  to  contribute  for  so  good  a  work,  and  appoint  that  this  act  be 
read  ftom  the  pulpits  of  the  several  churches,  the  Lord's  day  immediately 
preceding  the  above  day  hereby  fixed  for  making  the  foresaid  collection." 
This  application  obtained  a  contribution  of  L.llOO  sterling. 
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same  department  of  laliour.  Who  that  has  even  par- 
tially read  the  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  can 
have  forgotten  the  erections  of  Knzie  and  NniriestoD, 
and  the  tliree  new  erectiona  of  the  district  of  Stratb- 
narer,  and  the  new  churches  of  Skye  and  Zetland,  and 
the  labours  which  were  made  to  provide  ministers  with 
suitahle  salaries.  The  bishops'  rents,  and  the  public 
funds  of  the  Church,  which  at  thia  time  do  sot  appear 
to  have  exceeded  £500,  and  the  liberaUty  of  leading 
femilies  and  individuals,  as  well  as  public  coUectionB, 
seem  all  to  have  been  put  into  requisition  for  the  pur- 
poae ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Gaelic  probationers,  and 
schools,  and  schoolmasters,  and  libraries,  are  employed 
for  the  fartheraneo  of  the  Christian  instruction  of  the 
ignorant  and  destitute.  The  Society  in  Scotland  con- 
trived to  proceed  from  25  to  112  schools,  and  from  an 
income  of  £6000  to  an  income  of  £lS,000,  in  1736. 
No  fearible  plan  is  left  idle ;  nay,  the  Popish  rebellion 
of  1715  seems  to  have  added  fresh  zeal  to  the  liberality 
and  labours  of  the  Church.  She  has  a  salutary  fear  of 
Popery  before  her,  and  can  see  no  way  of  disarming  its 
dango^  but  by  the  spread  of  the  parochial  system, 
with  all  its  kindred  institutions  of  good.  And  this 
QiriBtian  diligence  and  perseverance  are  the  more  credit- 
able, when  it  is  remembered  that  for  a  number  of  years 
the  Episcopalian  Jacobites  vrere  ever  intruding  into 
parish  churches,  and  disturbing  the  ministers,  under  the 
name  of  "  Ilabblers,"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with 
God's  blessing  on  the  means  employed,  there  tvas  not 
m^ely  an  extension  of  the  outward  apparatus  of  the 
Church,  but  spiritual  fruit.  In  the  Wodrow  MSS.  for 
1714,  we  are  informed  that  communions  this  year  were 
mote  than  usually  sweet;  that  ministers  were  much 
countenanced,  and  that  a  spirit  of  prayer  was  poured 
oat  on  many  of  the  young.  Of  1 729  it  is  said,  that  com~ 
munions  were  particularly  pleasant;  that  there  was  a 
^eater  nmnber  than  usual  of  young  communicants ; 
.  Uiat  at  Strathblane  there  were  more  than  200  additional 
m  from  that  parieh  and  neighbourhood.    Nest  year,  again, 


it  h  relaterl  that  there  were  1040  t 

Eastwood,  the  parish  of  which  iLe  historian  was  minis- 
ter, and  that  the  increase  of  communicants  was  general. 
At  the  same  period  be  records,  that  in  the  north,  in 
Sutherlandsbire,  there  were  vast  confluences  of  people  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  many  came 
from  a  distMice  of  50  miles ;  that  the  great  body  of 
the  TeligiouB  people  waited  on  the  ordiimnce;  ami  that 
multitudes  assembled  even  when  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  parish. 

Jluch  good,  tlien,  was  still  in  active  operation  in  th<' 
Church  of  Scotland — she  had  a  large  share  of  spiritual 
life ;  but,  alas !  good  is  short  lived  !  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  the  symptoms  of  religious  decline  were 
beginning  to  appear.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
slow  and  insidious,  but  mischievous  operation  of  the 
restored  Lay  Patron^e  Act  of  1711.  Men  were  afiad 
and  unwilling  to  enforce  it  at  first,  but  it  gradually 
moved  forward,  and  its  progress  was  always  from  bail 
to  worse.  This,  however,  was  rather  an  act  of  violence 
Irom  without,  tban  decay  from  within ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, daily  became  more  visible.  I  do  not  reftr  to  the 
undue  dderence  to  civil  authority  in  matters  spiritual 
which  has  been  charged  upon  the  Revolution  Church, 
The  General  Assembly  of  that  day  may  have  yielded  to 
civil  power  in  a  way  which  the  General  Assembly  of  iie 
present  day  would  have  respectfully  declined.  I  refer 
rather  to  doctrine.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Simson,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow,  was  seriously  unsound 
in  the  faith ;  and,  from  the  influential  station  which  he 
occupied,  tended  to  make  others,  especially  young  men, 
unsound.  I  have  beard  intelligent  Irish  Presbyterian 
ministers  trace  the  Arianism  which  for  many  years  in- 
fected and  paralysed  their  Church,  to  the  teaching  of 
Simson.  The  undue  leniency,  again,  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  Church  courts,  from  171+  down 
to  the  date — 15  years  afterwards — in  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship,  indicates  that  the  Church 
!  losing  the  high  and  stem  tone  of  discipline 
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whtcli  she  had  been  distinguished.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  scarcely  fait  to  condemn  a  whole  Church  for  the 
proceedings  of  one  of  her  judicatories,  especially  in  a 
case  where,  us  often  happens,  with  unprincipled  heretics, 
the  heresy  ia  disDtvned.  It  ia  plain  trom  die  testimony 
of  Wodrow,  who  lived  during  that  period,  and  took  a 
part  in  the  business  of  Church  courts,  that  the  unsound 
(Katiments  of  Simson  were  almost  universally  con- 
liemned.  In  1729  and  1T80,  afler  he  had  been  set 
aside.  Presbyteries,  wlh  a  few  exceptions,  petitioned 
the  General  Assembly  to  depose  him  from  the  offiue  of 
the  ministry ;  they  instructed  their  conuniBsioners  to 
that  effect,  and  elders  refused  to  serve  at  the  commu- 
ition  where  ministers  were  supposed  to  have  a  leaning 
towards  his  being  reponed.  It  !s  right,  too,  to  stats 
&at  slow  and  gentle  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Chttrch 
, against  him  may  seem  to  have  been,  tiie  very  act  which 
suspended  him  contained  a  clear  and  strong  testimony 
ito  tiie  supreme  Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord.  It  is 
contained  in  these  words  : — "  That  in  ail  the  judica- 
tories of  this  Church  which  have  had  this  process  under 
,  their  consideration,  there  hath  not  appeared  the  least 
^^fference  of  sentiment,  hut  on  the  contrary,  there  hatli 
been  the  most  perfect  and  unanimous  agreement  nmong 
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to  the  doctrine  of  the  glorious  Trinity,  and  the 
proper  supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  according  as  the  same  is  revealed  in  the  Holy 


Scriptures,  and  contained  in  our  Confession  and  Cate- 

,^hisms."  With  all  this,  the  case  of  ^mson  is  indicative 
of  s  Church  not  advancing,  and  therefore  declining,  and 
the  condemnation  of  a  work,  entitled  the  "  Marrow  of    ' 

^^odem  Divinity,"  in  1720,  which  contains,  with  some    I 
incorrect  statemeats,  much  tlmt  is  excellent  and  goodi 
ftaken  in  connection  with  the  dismissal,  without  censure:; 
^  Professor  Campbell  of  St  Andrews,  who  had  given    i 

^utterance  to  sentiments  decidedly  and  seriously  erro- 
neous; these  things  nil  proclaim  that  peaceful  as  tlio 

'days  of  the  Church  now  were,  there  was  ii  worm  in 
the  bud — that  her  glory  wus  tumishiiig.    About  1730 


Utere  vu  a  marked  change  in  the  Btyle  of  j 
particulariy  of  the  young  men  who  were  selected  to 

E  reach  benire  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Assem- 
ly,  and  strong  complaints  by  the  older  and  graver 
ministers,  that  that  change  was  much  for  the  worse. 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  an  aged  and  Tcnerable 
minister  moved  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  those 
sermons  on  morality,  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  ChiiBt 
or  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  Assembly  should  proride 
against  innovations  in  preaching.  Of  one  of  the  preachers 
at  this  time  it  is  said,  that  his  discourse  was  upon 
charity,  and  was  chiefly  borrowed  from  Addison's  "Spec- 
tator." The  choice  of  such  preachers  for  such  important 
and  honourable  occasions,  was  certainly  no  auspicions 
token  of  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Church,  and  was  the  more  melancholy,  when  it  is  con- 
Mdered  that  down  to  this  time  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  been  always  pure  in  her  doctrine.  The  intelligent 
Chxistian  reader  will  not  wonder  to  learn,  that  >riien 
error  appeared,  infidelity  began  to  lift  up  her  head.  Tie 
moment  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Revelation  are 
denied  or  obscured,  the  best  part  of  the  internal  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  is  destroyed,  and  unbelief  acqwitc 
the  sway.  In  1729,  there  are  complainU  of  the  grovrth 
of  loose  and  corrupt  principles  among  young  men — &e 
sons  of  merchants  in  Glasgow,  Absence  from  dlea  of 
catechising,  and  attendance  on  clubs  where  imjffc^Ki 
books  were  read,  are  assigned  as  the  probable  causes.  In 
the  same  year,  Wodrow  speaks  of  several  young  inea, 
belonging  to  the  same  class  in  society,  meeting  in  * 
tavern  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  whoe 
they  read  "Woolatoii's  infidel  book,  and  ridiculed  dl 
religion,  often,  intentionally,  meeting  the  congregations 
returning  from  church,  as  if  to  pour  contempt  upon 
their  worship.  Though  this  wae  considered  going  B 
fcMfiil  length  in  sin,  yet  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the 
Church  courts  of  the  bounds.  Two  years  after,  the 
infidel  principles  of  Tindal,  another  infidel  writer,  bm 
said  to  make  much  progress  among  the  gentry.     T3w 
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CAnrcIi  became  aa  &i  alarmed,  that  the  Synods  of  Fife, 
Stirling,  Argas,  Moray,  and  several  Presbyteries,  eent  in 
a  represenlation  on  the  suhject  to  the  General  Assembly, 
whict  gave  rise  to  an  iiddress  from  the  supreme  Court 
against  error  and  infidelity.  The  fact,  however,  that 
Boston,  the  Erskines,  and  Webster,  never,  in  their  ser- 
moDE,  almost  allude  to  speculative  infidelity,  sLovrs 
that  it  Tvaa  quite  unknown  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  They  were  strictly  evangelical.  How  different 
the  state  of  things  in  1T02  ! 

The  unfavourfJile  change  referred  to  was  not  peculiar  to 
Bcottand.  It  would  have  been  well  if  it  had ;  but  it  seems 
to  h&ve  affected  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
and  about  much  the  same  period.*     Nay,  it  reached  to 

IbBdUkdijvwhIcta  were  comlnK.  and  to  bsntticnd  t1imml*»  up  to  lal. 
VkdiA  mt  DfcPil  Kv  the  time,  md  nve  promlH  at  good  bt  Hub  EuEurr,  but 
MikdivnonrMmi  brtbt  d»dintKloaiHn«whMi  na  tintdyia  oge- 
ntkm,  Bn  U  bnanie  atinnriihed.  Of  tbne.  the  leading  men,  dtrlded  br 
Sian^*  of  PtctlMs  ot  Hettaodlni.  were  Tyr  Spsner,  m  man  of  Fmnes,  lod 
XM>BiKk,iOcniun.  The  town  of  Fnnkfon,  Sre«tHi.  BnUn.  Lelfidc,  and 

or  Mclore*  to  gtudnHi  UtsidlnB  lUdvenlUei,  and  lOMittagt  ftn  eonference  and 
pnTer.snd  tbe  ipreid  of  wocki  on  Ritual  CtartiUinltr,  the/,  aided  bj  ant 
a  Itiw  eoadjulm  of  leu  name,  wece  lionoured  to  awaken  a  can^eraMt 
HirinI  or  true  religion  among  tbe  Relbnned   Cburchei  ot  Oenunr.— 

■  ■'■■  '  iterolliig  Mi™nt  of  thrfr  leading proceedingiB 


tabehinid  in  >  Utile  Folume. 'entitled  "Pietai  Hallenalii  or,  uiAbi&ict 
trOi*  mafrelloui  ftioutepi  of  lUflie  ProiWcnoe,  in  thebuUdincof  •  wtj 
lafH  HoAi^tal.  or  rather  a  ipadouH  College,  fbr  charitable  and  eiceileiit  mea; 
anolnihenj^ntHlnliiginanf  nrphuia.  and  otheFpooTpeoiile  therein,  at  Glui- 

Ma.  near  Halle,  In  the  damtDlDn  of  thn  King  of  Fntula.  BytheRef.AuguitBt 

'  Wnnck  i  with  a  Preftce  hj  Dr  Woodtratd,  London,  ItW."  Rundredi  ot 
'  a^MU  «r  IhMlogv  Becked  to  tbe  UnlnndtT  ot  Liiaitc  to  llitHi  In  Ow 
,  Mnn-bauted  eiqwitaoBi  of  the  leading  mlniHen  la  Ihta  reTlTaL    Tlw  qh> 

^^^k.  ^^^ ^hbth.  in  manT  qaarferii.  waa  prDTefc«d  agahM  it,  pnnUiu  ib9  jro* 

Mch  tbewiniauahnd.    NnlIwtta«riM|;.4ikr«  AatloGl  and  i«. 
■Bill  an  enumerated  aBung  lu  fruits    Tlie  ho^lal,  ichl 

:„:.r;— i;:::  rrrs-sassrr- 

tpUipeople.    Boc "'     "  .-..-. 
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[  tamUdDO,  but  hiTe  tpread  all  Ihii  while  among 
■o  that  there  hei  been  a  iHrrliw  tnlh  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  tending  to  a 

n  were,  they  apneat  to  hue  laslefl  but  for  a  se.TsoTi.    Ere  long  the 
_.. .  . "--"-- -julhc  experience  hi  ling. 
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the  churches  of  America.  In  England  it  a|^peared  much 
eiirlier  than  in  Scotland.  At  the  veij  beginning  of  the 
18  th  century  there  are  questions  regarding  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  are  not  only  taJcen  up  by  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  English  Church,  but  find  their  way  to 
Parliament.  This  indicated  that  unsound  doctrine  was 
spreading,  otherwise  the  Church  and  the  State  would 
not  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere  as  they 
did.  Salmon,  in  his  ^'  Chronological  Historian,"  states, 
that  in  1721,  hell-fire  clubs  abounded ;  that  one  of  them 
had  40  members,  of  whom  16  were  ladies;  that  they 
ridiculed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  assumed  the 
names  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  made  mirdi 
of  them.     As  the  century  moved  forward,  it  is  well 

land  about  the  same,  or  rather  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  Qood  men  flA 
that  the  piety  of  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  had  undergone  a  nd 
decline,  and  that,  with  irreligion,  Tice  was  increasing ;  they  felt  also  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  attempt  a  decided  revival  of  religion,  l>oth  at  home  mi 
abroad.  From  "A  Letter  "  regarding  the  origin  of  the  "  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,"  it  appears  that  **  about  the  vear  1680  a  ccmtider- 
able  number  of  pious  persons  of  the  Church  of  England  met  frequently 
together  to  pray,  sing  psalms,  and  read  the  Holy  Scripture«,  and  to  re- 
prove, exhort,  and  edify  one  another,  by  their  reUgious  conferences ;  and  tbor 
number  hath  since  increased  (1724)  to  about  40  societies  in  and  about  Lmi- 
don  and  Westminster.  This  example  hath  been  followed  by  several  devout 
persons  in  divers  other  parts  of  this  nation  ;  as  also  in  Ireland,  where  several 
of  the  like  societies  are  encouraged  by  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy."  Out 
bf  these  conferences,  and  at  no  great  intervals  of  time  a  variety  of  schemes 
of  Christian  usefulness  arose, — such  as  the  "  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners,"  to  check  gross  evils  at  home— the  improvement  of  the  provision  for 
poor  ministers  of  the  English  Church— the  establishment  of  paroclual 
libraries  of  suitable  religious  books— a  fund  for  the  relief  of  ministers' 
widows  and  orphans — the  •'  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,"  and  the  '*  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  at  Home,"— -tte 
last  working  through  the  medium  of  planting  charity  schools,  the  distribu- 
tion  of  Bibles  and  other  books,  and  the  setting  up  of  lending  libraries.  In 
Scotland  there  was  a  similar  spirit  of  revival.  Wodrow,  speaking  of  Dundas 
of  Philipstone,  who  abridged  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  bears  testimony  to  his 
hi^h  Christian  character  ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  one  of  a  society  of  laymeOi 
chiefly  lawyers,  8  or  10  in  number,  who  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
for  prayer  and  conference,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1697,  and  that  their  labours  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners."  I  need  not 
record  the  result  of  these  prayerful  exertions  :  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. In  the  year  1724,  the  "  English  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners."  successfully  prosecuted  2723  violations  of  the  law  regarding  the 
Sabbath,  intemperance,  blasphemy,  &c. ;  and  in  33  years  not  less  than  89,000 
persons,  while  tliey  circulated  400,000  books  of  a  moral  and  religious  character. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  shoot  of  the  same  society,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,"  still  exists.  So  recently  as  last  year, 
the  Directors  gave  the  following  account  of  themselves,—"  For  putting  down 
the  oflTences  against  which  it  is  directed,  the  Society  has  found  it  necessary 
since  its  commencement,  to  institute  not  less  than  94  prosecutions,  of  whicn 
4  only  have  failed.  In  many  instances  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  these 
offenders  has  been  seized,  or  delivered  up  to  the  Society  for  destruction. 
Thus,  within  the  last  three  years  alone,  the  Society  has  been  instrumented  in 
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how  much  cold  moral  preaching,  positive  erwr, 
I  flagrant  infidelity,  preTailed.  The  greatest  amount 
browed  and  speculative  unbelief,  of  regular  attacks 
ia  Christianity  in  books,  appeared  in  this  period, 
t  yet  the  Church  was  in  the  least  fiiyourahle  circum- 
jlces  for  meeting  them.  She  herself,  by  her  unfaith- 
!e«s  and  error,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  created  tha 
delity,  and  she  neither  possessed  nor  preached  to  the 
snt  which  she  ought,  that  pure  and  free  gospel  salva- 
1  which  is  the  best  eridence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
dty,  and  the  heat  answer  to  infidels.  Accordingly, 
works  on  the  Evidences  of  this  age,  however  able 
the  external  and  some  parts  of  the 
Snal  argument,  are  Tery  defective  and  inefficient  aa 
red  with  the  more  thoroughly  evangelical  works 
Evidenues  of  more  modem  times.  One,  in  read- 
nn,  is  often  struck  with  the  lovr  ground  which  ia 
Va  up  by  the  advocate  of  Christi^ty,  and  the  com- 
Mively  feeble  defence  which  he  ia  able  to  make  for 
This  holds  true  of  books  which,  in  the  absence  of 
,  have  been  much  praised.     The  reason  is  to  be 

ttmSngtrcna  cbrulaUon  Qatlcn  Ihm  a79  infldel  and  blupheinom  pub- 
pm,  eudiuiTfl  oTa  luge  g\uDtLLy  la  itiBCfi^  11R3  otoKeDp  booki  and 
iiliii, JxHlda  a  lArgB  qiubtity  Id  ibeeH,  ht.iOS  prknu  and  glutei,  both 
dl-iin«fDT«lffn,  of  the  moic  lnhmoiii  deraipHQn  ;  tK^deaiifrcBtniuB- 
'OtoMKc  cvdt,  toyi,  ind  mulT-tniiH,  und  la  capper-pLUei  mElIid  dim 
^b,  •fa.  («»^>i^^  ^f  jiip  Sodoty.'"    Wilb  regud  to  the  otber  icheiDO.  In 

iatrlbuted  over  the  poorer  pfrMiet 

fohc«Mitflbrmd.    I'hey  g(n«»lly 


I  nttned  throiigb  tbe  ETiaH.li  munlits,  eilurailng  a 
Hid  otten  clothing  anrl  rnidlnx  them.  In  [rvLuid.  aga 
r  bM  m  aebDalt.  add  Bora  ibUilrcn.     Id  tbe  repDrti  aifi 

iteBd  regud^  tl 

tly  Mnlyied. 


».M)()  claildrcd 
prDcEecHngt, 

L.Mnu,  md  ktbourlag 
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MH^ht,  not  in  any  want  of  talent  or  learning,  on  tb* 
part  of  the  iviiters,  but  in  the  cold  and  fallen  state  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church  as  a  whole,  at  the  period 
in  nhich  they  nrote. 

The  decline  was  not  in  England  confined  to  the 
Established  Church  :  it  reached  to  the  Protestant  Dia- 
Benters.  So  early  aa  1723,  their  debates  upon  Arian- 
isiD,  and  &e  leaning  of  many  of  their  young  mlnisten 
to  this  hereay;  and  their  opposition  to  subscriptions 
to  Confessions  of  Faith,  were  all  symptomatic  of  an 
unfavourable  change,  and  seriously  affected  their  charac- 
ter and  reputation  with  the  more  Berious  part  of  the 
community  ;  so  much  so,  that  not  a  few,  seeing  now 
no  marked  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the 
Established  Church,  ere  long  conformed  to  the  latter. 
Si  years  afterwards  there  was  growing  decay.  The 
old  societiea  among  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  fiw 
prayer  and  conference,  and  mutual  improvement,  were 
in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  In  the  meantime,  with 
the  loss  of  piety,  the  temporal  provision  of  the  ministen 
suffered.  Wodrow  states,  on  the  authority  of  Hi 
Wishait,  a  Scottish  minister  in  Iiondon,  that  even  Dr 
Cahuny's  salary  was  much  impaired,  and  all  the  otben 
in  proportion.  On  another  authority,  he  relates,  that 
several  of  the  ministers  had  already  become  Arian,  &' 
that  many  more  would  have  done  so,  had  they  not  bea 
afraid  of  losing  their  people,  who  were  still  sound.  Like 
true  Jesuits,  they  concealed  their  false  principlea.  Doei 
this  not  show  that  it  is  not  the  people  who  are  so  apt  to 
fall  into  heresy  aa  the  ministry,  and  that  therefore,  at 
least,  a  popular  control  in  the  appointment  of  minigten 
is  safer  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  Church  courts. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  among  the  Dif- 
senters  in  England  there  was  really  nothing  which  conU 
be  called  Church  courts.  Though  nominally  Presby- 
terian, there  was  no  organization  of  Presbytery ;  hence 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  deposing  unsound  minic- 
fers,  and  so  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Church.  Tit 
spread   of  Arianism  among  the   Dissenters    was   vcn 
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mxtth  fitcilitated  by  the  nature  of  their  Church  goreni- 
nieiit,or  rather  their  want  of  Church  rule.  Itisscarcelj 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  Protestant  Disaentera  in  Ire- 
Jand  were  at  the  same  period  much  the  same  in  character 
pith  their  brethren  in  England.  Mr  Warner,  an  excel- 
|Bt  minister  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  after  a  Tisit  to 
kiblin,  in  1730,  speaks  of  the  very  low  state  of  religion 
taoag  the  Dissenters, — "  of  the  terrible  degree  of  decay 
|l  serious  godliness," — that  where  divided  they  were 
Makened,  and  where  united  they  were  cold.  And  an- 
Itfter  testifies  as  to  the  north,  that  the  non-subBcribing, 
k  unaound  party,  though  by  that  time  quiet,  were  mam 
bierted  by  their  people. 

.  It  would  enlarge  this   chapter  to  an  undue  length 
p  refer  to  the  Church  of  Geneva.      It  might  other- 
IIK  be  shown,  that  at  the  same  period  there  was  a 
■■Aed  declension  in  the  Church  of  SwitEcrland.     The 
ifiuence   of  the   younger  Turrctine,  who  was  bead- 
and  opinionatiTe,  was  Tery  disoatrouB.    By  1730, 
[nung  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  was  no  longer 
This  at  that  season  was  a  plain  proof  of 
doctrine.     Twenty  years  afterwards  D*Alem- 
t  and  Voltaire — the  former  in  the  article  Geneva,  in 
I  "  Encyclopsedia" — and  the  latter  in  his  "  Letters," 
t  oaly  bear  testimony  to,  but  rejoice  in,  the  chawige 
in  evangelical  Calvinism  to  Arianism  and  Socifii^iuisin 
I  mercilessly  expose  the  apostate  ministpro  who,  stune 
the  article  in  the  "  i^ncycloptpdia,"  at;emptfid  to  con- 
J  tiieir  shame  from  >  ■ ...  people  and  the  world.     The 
lal  tiuavKi..  ij  'jcneva  sunk  with  its  religious  char- 
ter,  ^hen  it  got  rid  of  Calvinism,  it  got  nd  of  moral 
opriety,  and  in  various  re=peel8  became  like  one  of  the 
towns  o'.'  ppplsli  aa.:i  intidtl  France.* 


w  aiiring  toll  ceataij  cl  £i 
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lu  addition  to  this  passing  noti<'R,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  a  strong  positi  ve  proof  of  declension  appear- 
ed in  1777i  when  Professor  Vinet  did  not  forbid,  but 
allowed,  exercises  of  sn  Arian  chantcter  to  be  maintained 
in  his  presence  by  the  students  of  the  coll^^,  Bonsseau, 
the  celebrated  infidel,  gave  a  seTere  but  just  account  of 
the  paalora  of  that  period,  when  he  saya,  "■  You  ask 
them  whether  they  heheve  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ — 
they  dare  not  answer.  You  ask  them  if  he  were  a  mere 
man — they  are  embarrassed,  and  will  not  say  they  thinlt 
BO."  Matters  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  till  almoat 
all  the  niimsters  of  the  Swiss  Church  became  gnnsl; 
unsound  in  their  doctrinal  sentiments.  In  the  kind- 
ness of  God,  light  and  revival  appeared  at  the  period  of 
the  peace,  in  1S15,  but  with  it  the  bitterest  persecution 
was  called  forth  among  those  who  professed  themselveE 
to  be  the  only  friends  of  candour,  freedom,  and  tolen- 
tion, — persecution  worthy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  tht 
men  who  abolished  all  creeds  and  confevrions,  in  1! 
short  years  expelled  5  of  their  rnimher  out  of  35  at 
Geneva,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they  were  spi- 
ritual men,  and  faithful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  standards  of  the  Church  !  A  gentle- 
man still  alive — the  Bey.  Mr  M:^nin — was  prosecuted 
li^-^B  Socinian  Oorenuuent  of  Neufchatel,  because  he 

lUli  St|j|>i»biT  WIS.  the  Auemblj  of  PmIots  declared,  in  an  officii]  MUr, 
Uiu  [di  I  li>tfi)9«^  '  (but  tmpgrtant  docMiici  had  not  nlued  In  the  CMr- 
oMiun.  IhM.  «»iJ>n«tTrlniir,  Ihc  njtinlty  orchriit,  the  origliUl  cumB- 
Uon  of  huDiaii  nituic.  nT^iiii  JS  -am,  and  r«encratton  hi  th*  Bw 
S^t,  Not  wu  (hete  meirin  #>~.tiitei(to  inriilcalB  these  docMiMia 
tliemiiid(iaf;DanKpi-non>,  but  A.-.>iusir  ■«•^v->M*  tauiM  In  jaonKcbU- 

commenceinant  of  the  preient.  (he  Profeasor  of  DWniu  Iccturefl  te  «-"-- 
more  than  natural  Ibeilogir ;  thceBsenHal  doctrinei  of  Ihrirtlanltj  wi 
Ioniser  xibjpcla  of  teachlTif  or  inquLrf ." 
AgeSn.  ■■  Fn  tho  Cliuich  of  Roneia  mlnliten  are  elected,  not  hj  lhelrcN> 


hj  Churcb  eouru,  fot  nMCh  iiiine  in  Scotluid  cootonil  u  a  grand  bulwiit 
minlnri'aie  miub  aore  Ukelf  to  ieBtxt  from  orthodox  doctiine  D 


B  a  fidthfiil  mtnister, — banished  for  10  ^an  from  the 
ihiitoi),  and  obliged  to  hear  his  sentence  kneeling  in  the 
tad,  in  the  public  streets,  witli  a  htilter  round  his  neck, 
ach  is  the  tender  and  tolerant  spirit  of  lititionalism, 
vbich  has  patience  and  kindness  for  ever j  thing  but  the 
Sospel  of  Christ ! 
1  mi^ht  refer  the  reader  to  Holland  and  Germany  for 
tnilar  illuatrations,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  I  shall  only 
ire  a  short  account  of  the  decline  in  the  Protestant 
burdi  of  Germany,  in  the  words  of  the  French  corres- 
(oideiit  of  the  "  New  York  ObBervcr,"  a  gentleman  to 
*08e  «Titings  I  shall  have  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer. 
'  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  is  now  a  Professor  of  Litera- 
ire  in  the  Protestant  University  of  Montauban. 
"  Bationalism  rose  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century,  under  tlie  inHuenee  of  several  external 
tases.  The  writings  of  the  English  Deists — Toland, 
f^>o1astos,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Shaftsbury,  and  others, 
id  b^un  to  circulate  beyond  the  Bhine,  and  to  diffuse 
ere  the  poison  of  infidelity.  But  these  books,  reach- 
g  only  a  few  hands,  would  have  produced  little  evil,  if 
CT  had  not  been  soon  followed  by  the  writings  of 
i^ch  sceptics.  Three  men  in  particular,  Bayle,  Vol- 
ure,  and  John  James  Rousseau,  were  read  with  avidity. 
ill  persons  of  liberal  education  were  acquainted  with 
te  French  language,  and  could  read  in  tb  "vinai  the 
ejections,  sophisms,  and  jeers,  of  thesr  .ted  infi- 

ia.     Besides  this,  there  was  at  Be     ^  a  killer,  who 
1  intimate  intercourse  with  the  French  philosophers, 
I  especially  with  Voltaire.     This  ting,  I  need  not 
,  was  Frederick  II.     lie  possessed,  it  cimnot  be  de- 
■l,  eminent  qualities :  a  great  ivarrior,  a  wise  legis- 
ir,   a  skilful  chief,  a  learned  man,  unwearied  in 
,    attentive    to   supply  the    physical   wants  of  his 
—he  raised  Rrussia  to  uie  rank  of  the  great 
f  Europe,     But  by  this  very  superiority  of  his 
lentB  and  genius,  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
'b  religious  opinions  of  Germany.     Frederick  II.  pn>- 
1  openly  sceptical  principles;  he  collected  in  his 


nmrt  a  boat  of  infidels,  trho,  with  himself,  mocked  at 
the  most  sacred  troths  of  Christianity.  And  as  his  name 
ivBS  every  where  respected,  he  was  not  long  in  forming 
a  numeroua  party  among  the  German  literati  to  sap- 
port  and  propagate  his  opinions. 

"  It  should  be  obserred,  also,  that  Leibnita,  his  dis- 
ciple, Wolff,  and  the  School  of  Philosophy,  of  which 
tbey  were  at  the  head,  had  prepared  the  way  for  infi- 
delity. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Leibnitz  and  Wolff 
were  themselves  enemies  of  Christianity,  They  always 
took  care,  on  the  contrary,  to  testify  in  their  writings  a 
ereat  reverence  for  revealed  religiop.  But  yet  the  ten- 
dency of  their  philosophy  was  anti(Airistian.  They  con- 
structed a  system  of  mtionalism  wholly  independent  of 
revelation,  and  by'exalting  the  human  mind  to  the  first 
place,  instead  of  subjecting  it  to  the  Word  of  God,  they 
opened  a  dangerous  path,  in  which  their  disciples  went 
farther  than  the  masters  designed.  This  was  evident 
when  Kant,  who  acknowledged  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  as 
his  precursors  and  his  masters,  raised  his  edifice  of  what 
he  <^ed  pure  reason,  and  would  not  receive  Christiani^ 
except  on  condition  of  reducing  it  to  a  simple  philoso- 
phical theory.  Kant  did  not  attack  the  Gospel,  like 
Voltaire,  with  weapons  of  ridicule  and  insult ;  he  even 
claimed  the  name  of  Christian,  and  composed  a  '  theory 
of  troe  religion  and  morals  applied  to  pure  Christianity;' 
but  the  pretended  Christianity  of  the  Professor  of  Ko- 
nigsberg  existed  only  in  the  title  of  his  book ;  the  his- 
torical tacts  of  Itevelation,  its  doctrines,  positive  precepta. 
all  that  constitutes  the  true  Gospel,  were  left  out  of 
account,  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  new  phiIos<mliy. 
The  German  theologians,  from  obvious  motives,  did  not 
advance  so  rapidly  as  the  philosophers  in  the  careeor  of 
scepticism.  The  first  who  entered  upon  the  new  ground, 
and  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  old  orthodoxy,  iraa 
David  Michaelis,  Professor  of  Goettingen.  He  publiii- 
ed,inl7GI,  "AnAbridgmeut  of  Dogmatic Theol<^," in 
which,  while  preserving  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformadoii, 
be  attacked,  in  Kiveial  ^ints,  the  authtnit;  of  the  OU 


^ 
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After  htm,  Augustas  Emeati,  Professoi  of 
IieipBic,   uadertook  to  place  the  interpretation  of  the 
!New  Testament  upon  a  new  basis,  opeoiiig  a  wide  doi 
'to  the  coniecturea  of  human  reason. 

"  But  tne  theologian  who  distinguished  himself  moat 
bj  liis  opposition  to  articles  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith, 
WEU  John  Solomon  Semler,  Professor  of  Halle-  He  pos- 
■essed  great  historical  learning,  and  remarkable  saga- 
■;«itj.  Unhappilj  he.  did  not  stop,  in  hia  theological 
, opinions,  at  tne  limits  fixed  hy  the  feebleness  of  the 
luunan  understanding,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  pride  of  learning.  The  attack  against 
j,  |;enerally  establish.^'  doctrines  began  with  a  discussion 
i<m  the  demoniacs.  Semler  pretended  that  the  demo- 
I  ai&cs,  or  persons  possessed,  mentiotipd  in  the  New  Testa- 
I  meut,  were  only  persons  afflicted  with  violent  nerrous 
■flections  ;  and  that,  if  the  sacred  writers  spoke  of  demons 
inhabiting  the  bodies  of  these  sick  persons,  it  was  merely 
kto  conform  to  the  popuiar  notions  of  the  Jews  of  lliat 
'ifime,  &c. 

I  "  Thus,  Semler  laid  down  the  principle  of  accommo' 
itiation,  which  has  been  the  chief  weapon  of  ration- 
uliam.  Nothing  more  easy,  indeed,  than  to  eitinguish. 
Epith  this  principle,  not  only  all  the  doctrines,  but  all 
nhe  &cts  of  Revelation ;  it  is  only  to  say,  that  in  this 
narratiTe  the  apostles  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
ISwevailins  opinions,  and  immediately  the  letter  of  the 
rGospel  gives  place  to  the  most  arbitrary  explanations. 
[  When  &!m1er  had  taken  this  first  step,  he  necessarily 
kjtook  a  second,  by  attacking  the  divine  inspiration  of 
ttiic  Scriptures.  He  made  a  nice  distinction  between 
Ktbe  word  of  Ood  and  the  Bible,  contending  that  it  was 
nvrong  to  take  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible  for  the 
fWord  of  God — a  new  and  extensive  principle,  ofiering 
r'ironderfiil  latitude  to  the  comments  of  every  interpreter, 
I  Jer  as  each  might  say,  when  expovmding  the  Bible,  "  this 
t  diapter  or  this  passage  is  the  word  of  God,  but  this 
r«ther  chapter  or  passage  is  not  the  word  of  God  ;'  the 
hieault  was,  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  t«  accept  or 
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reject  mbat  he  pleaael.  And  is  not  the  pride  of  thete 
men  ivonderful,  vho  arrogate  the  right  of  detemuniag 
what  God  could  or  could  not  say  ?  As  well  might 
there  be  no  Bible  at  all,  as  one  consisting  of  phraaeokigf 
which  the  mind  of  man  may  shape  at  pleasure. 

"  Semler  prosecuted  his  work  of  opposition,  from  1760 
to  179I1  the  period  of  his  death  ;  and  □amerous  theolo- 
gians ranged  themselves  under  his  standard.  Abraham 
Teller,  Gottlieb  Toellner,  Joarhim  Spalding,  were  ibe 
chiefl  One  maintained,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  the  Nen 
Testament,'  that  the  words  of  the  Bible  must  choB^ 
their  meaning  as  knowledge  increases.  Another  maitt- 
tained,  that  God  is  revealed  in  nature  so  clearly  that  M 
may  dispense  with  the  revelations  of  Moses  ani  JaoB 
Christ.  A  third  pretended  to  find  in  several  doctnnci 
the  marks  of  a  delirious  imagiTiation. 

"  At  this  firae  a  puhhcation,  called  the '  German  Uni- 
■versa!  Lihrary,'  was  commenced  in  Berlin,  by  Frederirk 
Nicolai,  hookseller,  under  the  protection  and  encomaee- 
raent  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Liberal  Germany  wodd 
have  her  Eueyclopffidia  also,  and  she  summoDed  ike 
whole  phalanx  of  anti-orthodox  theologians  to  build 
this  new  tower  of  Babel.  The  '  Universal  Library' 
was  issued,  with  some  intertaptions,  from  1 703  to  I SG6 ; 
and,  as  it  mingled  literature,  history,  poetry,  and  die 
fine  arts,  with  theological  questions,  it  circulated  among 
men  of  the  world,  and  made  popular  the  opinions  of 
ratioRahsm.  The  result  was  as  might  hare  been  ei- 
pected.  Laymen  seeing  theologians  combat  successively 
the  doctrines  of  inspiration,  original  sin,  redemptian, 
eternal  punishment,  Src.,  rejected  the  whole,  and  liTed 
in  utter  mfidelity. 

"'  In  1781  appeared  the  famous 'Fragments' of  Samne) 
Reymarua.  This  writer  censures,  in  his  first  fragment, 
the  preachers  who  would  restrict  the  authority  of  houian 
reason.  In  the  second  fi-agmeut  he  tries  to  prove  lliat 
it  is  impossible  for  God  to  command  alt  meu  to  believo 
in  the  same  Revelation.  Then  he  ([ucsfions  the  truth  of 
'    's  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  passage  of  tbe 
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fsmelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  for  example ;  and  finailj, 
he  denies  the  rcsmrection  of  Jeaus  Christ.  This  posthu- 
mous book  of  Reymarus  esciled  a  very  sljoag  spnsation. 
Theologians  saw  the  need  of  imswering  it,  hut  they 
made  great  concessions  to  Iheir  adversary ;  and  the 
tmths  of  the  Christian  faith  were  more  and  more  ob- 
scured in  religious  works. 

"  The  rapid  progress  of  neologists  and  infidels  at  last 
awakened  the  attention  of  seTcral  of  (he  govemmenta 
of  Germany.  In  Saxony,  the  reading  of  heterodox 
books  was  forbidden.  The  Prussian  Government  pub- 
lished, in  1788,  a  law  against  the  innovators.  It  should 
be  added,  that  Frederick  II.  was  now  dead,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  who  possessed  religious  faith.  This 
law  complained  that  the  sad  errors  of  the  Socinians, 
Deists,  and  Rationalists,  were  shamelessly  revived  and 
propagated  among  the  people,  under  the  false  name  of 
the  progress  of  hght.  Three  years  after,  in  1791,  a 
committee  of  examination  was  established  in  Berlin,  to 
'condemn  bad  hooks  of  theology,  and  some  professore 
Were  pubhcly  censured.  But  these  measures  of  Govern- 
ment had  no  good  effect.  The  evil  was  already  widely 
extended.  A  violent  opposition  was  made  in  the  Um- 
'Tersities  against  the  examining  committee,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  it  must  be  confessed ;  for  it  does  not  belong 
^to  civil  governments  to  decide  religious  controveraies. 
-The  King  of  Prussia  asserted,  indeed,  that  he  was  the 
£i8t  bishop  of  his  kingdom,  but  this  was  only  a  political 
fiction.  The  ancient  Confessions  of  Faith  which  the 
X^abinet  of  Berhn  ordered  to  be  kept,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, attacked  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  the  civil 
|K>wer  was  almost  always  forced  to  retire  before  the 
'Strong  opposition  of  Rationalism. 

"  ObsCTveferther,  thatat  this  period  occurred  the  wars 
Ib  Europe  against  the  French  Revolution.  Times  of 
war  are  not  favourable  to  the  study  or  the  practice  of 
'evangelical  truth.  The  increased  intercourse  of  the 
iGerman  population  with  the  French  sohhers  contributed 
to  disseminate  upon  the  ancient  Teutonic  soil  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  infidelity.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
period,  from   1790  to  1813,  was  calamitous  for  ortho-- 

"  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
reigned  despotically  over  all  branches  of  human  learn- 
ing. Theology  was  remodelled  upon  a  new  philosophi- 
cal style.  There  were  Kantian  doctrinal  tracts,  Kantian 
moral  lessons,  Kantian  sermons,  and  Kantian  cate- 
chisms. The  theories,  formulas,  and  maxims  of  Kant 
were  universally  diffused.  It  was  the  driest,  coldest 
religion  imaginable.  Faith  was  founded  on  meagre 
abstractions,  and  morals  were  subjected  to  the  formula 
which  Kant  calls  the  imperative  category.  What  be- 
came of  the  true  Gospel  in  Germany,  while  the  ^lilo- 
BOpher  of  Konigsberg  reigned  absolute  master?  The 
Gospel  was  forgotten,  or,  if  it  still  dwelt  ia  any  heaita, 
it  remaned  timidly  concealed,  to  avoid  the  blows  (J 
theologians.  But  at  last  it  appeared  that  Kant  was  not 
infallible,  and  that  an  undue  authority  had  been  allowed 
to  his  opinions.  A  twofold  opposition  now  arose.  On 
one  hand,  the  philosophers  raised  a  new  standard  under 
the  guidance  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  the  pantheis- 
tical  theories  of  Spinosa  were  restored  to  honour.  These 
led  to  the  doctrine  of  Uegel,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theologians,  having 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Kant,  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  Supra-Natural ists  and  Rationalists.  The 
chief  of  the  Supra- Naturalists  was  Reinhard,  preacher 
of  Dresden,  who  published  several  dislinguiahed  works, 
and  among  others,  &  '^  Course  of  Morals,"  and  numerooi 
volumes  of  sermons.  The  Supra-Natural ists  admit  a 
supernatural  interposition  (hence  their  name)  in  Uie 
establishment  of  Chrisdanity ;  they  believe  that  the 
miracles  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  were  real  mira- 
cles; they  pretend  not  to  reconstruct  the  whole  Christiui 
religion  according  to  their  own  fancy.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  believe  that  the  Supra-Natural ists  are  in  gene- 
ral orthodox  Christians;  they  are  but  little  removed  from 
Socinians.     As  to  Rationalists,  they  became  more  and 
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more  rash  in  their  heterodox  systems,  and  some  of  ll 
fell  at  last  into  the  moat  monstrous  infidelity." 

An  Interesting  inquiry  presents  iiself — What  were  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  melancholy  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  f  Douht- 
less  a  withdrawal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  the 
re&l  cause.  But  what  were  the  instrumental?  This 
would  lead  into  a  very  wide  field,  which  we  can  merely 
touch.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  put  the  question 
to  the  late  eminent  Dr  M'Crie.  His  answer  was,  that 
"  There  were  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which  it  would 
require  much  time  to  unfold;  hut  that  he  thought  much 
of  the  degeneracy  was  owiug  to  false  doctrine  having 
got  into  the  UniverBities,  and  heen  from  them  propa- 
gated by  the  young,  whom  they  educated,  throughout  the 
Chorch."  There  can  he  little  question  that  the  causes 
differed  in  different  countries,  though  the  result  was 
brought  about  in  all  at  nearly  the  same  time.  Some  of 
the  leading  general  causes  may  have  been  common  to 
■II  churches.  Probably  the  keen  contests  and  divisions, 
and  Bubdiviaiona  of  Protestants,  upon  minute  and  un- 
esBential  points,  alienated  the  spirit  of  love,  and  lefl  a 
cold  orthodoxy,  without  derotion,  standing  behind,  which 
18  the  twin  sister  of  error.  Probably,  too,  a  failure  in 
the  duty  of  propi^ting  the  Gospel  abroad,  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  grand  conditiong  of  its  bemg  allowed 
to  rem^n  in  purity  at  home,  led  to  the  wi^drawing 
of  the  vital  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  Church  is  like 
irater.  If  she  stands  still,  she  stagnates  into  hereay ;  if 
she  be  busy  and  laborious  in  doing  good  to  others — in 
propagating  the  Gospel — she  is  kept  pure,  like  hving 
water,  by  her  very  flowing.  I  have  also  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  rise  and  gradual  progress  of  Armi- 
njantsm,  strictly  so  called,  from  an  early  period  in  the 
17th  century,  was  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  subsequent 
infidelity.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  that  system  to  exalt 
Aereaton  and  will  of  man.  This  not  only  weakens 
the  internal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  de- 
rired  Stoux  its  unfolding  the  greatest  of  all  wonders. 
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wtich  neTer  coiJd  have  occurred  to  the  hmnan  mind — 

a,  free  g^-ace  salvation,  but  it  directly  leads  to  infidelitj, 
by  praisinp  and  paying  hoinage  to  the  powers  of  humaii 
reason.  Wbat  is  the  best  areutnent  for  infidelity  ?  Is 
it  not  the  suificieiicy  of  that  hght  which  man  can  strike 
oat  for  himself  ftom  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  and 
the  oLservation  of  natiu%  around  him.  Calvinistic  riewa 
of  theology  have  a  closer  connection  with  the  Evidences 
of  the  divine  truth  of  the  Gospel  than  many  imagine. 
Besides,  Arminianism  and  Popery  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
it  is  well  knotrn  that  Popery  and  Infidelity  have  always 
been  singularly  allied  to  each  other.  There  is  a  statement 
of  Wodrow's  remarkably  confirmatory  of  these  views. 
Writing  in  1731,  he  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Stewart,  that  since  the  pubhcation  of  Tyndal's  infidel 
hook,  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Churcli 
of  ihigland  showed  a  disposition  to  return  to  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  and  that 
several  of  them  acknowledged,  in  conversation,  that, 
on  the  principles  of  Tillotsou,  Sherlock,  &c.,  oa  tho 
suificiency  of  man's  natural  powers,  "  it  would  be  Teiy 
hard  to  defend  Christianity  against  the  Deists."  Bnt 
with  regard  more  particularly  to  Scotland.  I  have 
little  douht  that  the  protracted  and  tyrannous  persecution 
of  the  Church  by  professed  Protestants,  and  the  ready 
confonnity  of  so  many  ministers  at  the  Hevolution,  for  a 
piece  of  bread,  to  the  very  Church  which  they  had  been 
oppressing  ibr  years, — these  things  disgusted  thousands, 
and  led  them  to  believe  that  religion  was  mere  self- 
interest  and  hypocrisy.  To  men  in  this  state  of  mind 
it  need  scarcely  he  said,  (hat  the  progress  from  one  error 
to  another,  and  from  heresy  to  infidelity,  is  easy.  How 
could  mere  men  of  the  world,  if  possessed  of  any  sense, 
and  judging  of  religion  by  its  professed  ministers,  think 
fevourahly  of  it  when  they  saw  ministers  of  reli^on 
persecuting  their  brethren  one  day,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
their  livings,  going  over  in  hundreds  the  next  day  to  the 
very  same  party  whom  they  had  been  persecuting  ?  This 
must  have  been  nwiat  iidvCTae.      It  is  sad,  but  not  at 
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e  with  the  ordbary  plans  of  ProridHice,  that  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Church  should  thus  he  the  cause  of 
her  own  punishment.  We  do  not  say,  that  though  she 
were  to  act  with  perfect  consistency  fully  u]i  to  her  pro- 
fessed character,  all  men  would  be  convinced,  and  there 
would  be  no  infidelity.  Far  irom  it.  The  more  pure 
the  Church  becomes,  she  will  provoke  the  fiercer  oppo- 
Htion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  will  remove  one  of 
the  ready  apologies  for  infidelity,  and  hold  men  up  to 
themselves  as  inescusable ;  and  this  state  of  things,  un- 
der God,  ia  very  fiivourable  to  conversion. 

There  was  now,  then,  a  leaven  of  irreligion  and  un- 
-soiind  doctrine  in  not  a  few  of  the  pulpits  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  within,  and  there  was  much  infidelity  in  the 
richer  and  higher  classes  of  society  without.  Had  the 
voice  of  the  body  of  the  people,  who  had  been  well  in- 
Btmcted  in  other  days,  and  whose  humble  libraries  con- 
HSted  solely  of  sound  theology,  and  who  held  by  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  scriptural  prin- 
ciples for  which  their  fathers  died  on  the  ecaSold,  been 
listened  to,  much,  humanly  speaking,  would  have  been 
dwie  to  retard,  if  not  altogether  to  counterwork,  the 
progress  of  the  poison ;  but  now  the  operation  of  the 
unhappy  Patronage  Act  of  1711  became  more  and  more 
visible.  The  sound  part  of  the  people  lost  the  power 
in  die  appointment  of  ministers  which  they  once  enjoy- 
ed, and  that  power  was  transferred  to  the  very  party 
who  were  most  accessible  to  the  irreligious  and  infidel 
influences  of  the  age.  In  process  of  time  patrons  ob- 
tained Church  courts  like  themselves.  The  wishes  of  an 
evangelical  people  were  not  only  disregarded,  they  were 
bsmpled  upon  with  disdain.  So  early  as  1720,  a  minis- 
ter was  settled  at  Bathgate  by  the  aid  of  dragoons.  By 
1731,  such  cases  became  more  numerous.  At  least,  it  was 
,  Wodrow  says,  for  the  Church  courts  to 
prefer  the  man  nho  happened  to  have  the  presentati< 
though butfew  headsof  i^ilies  supported  liim,  to  the  m 
who  nad  many.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  severe  a 
grovring  esercise  of  patronage,  was  the  secession  of  a  large 
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bodj  of  people  Iroin  the  EstabUibed  Chnrch.  The  people 
would  not  sit  undertUe  ministry,  not  only  of  the  men -who 
were  intruded  into  parishes,  tut  of  those  who  had  borne 
a  part  in  the  settlement.  The  elders,  too,  in  these  cases, 
refilled  to  aaiaet  at  the  Communioo.  This  swelled  the 
ranks  of  Dissent,  which,  headed  by  a  few  leading  minis- 
ters, moved  on  from  at«p  to  step,  till,  in  25  years,  it  could 
boast  of  120  places  of  worship,  and  many  thousand  ad- 
herents. While,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Chriit 
and  of  Scotland  I  deplore  this  schism,  ajid  think  it  might 
have  been  spared,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness  had  the 
men  who  seceded  remained  in  communion  with  the 
Establishment,  and  prevented  the  Church  becoming 
so  cold  and  useless  as  she  became,  and  Dissent  itseu 
txom  degenerating  so  sadly  irom  its  original  principles, — 
while  I  hold  these  views,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard 
so  large  and  rapidly  formed  a  Secession  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  wide-spread  influence  of  true  religion  over 
the  country  generally,  in  spite  of  all  the  tendencieg 
to  unsound  doctrine  which  have  been  described.  Nor 
should  it  he  forgotten,  that  in  the  dark  and  cold  age 
which  followed,  the  Seceders,  with  their  ever  augm^- 
iiig  numbers,  kept  up  the  spirit  and  power  of  religioa 
in  many  quarters  from  which,  under  the  baleful  Act 
of  1711,  or  rather  its  rigorous  exercise,  they  had  dii^ 

While  of  all  religions  evangelical  religion  is  the  most 
strict  and  spiritual — whileit  most  severely  condemns  men 
as  sinners,  and  most  earnestly  calls  them  to  repentance  and 
holiness,  and  is  therefore  hated  by  the  natural  mind,  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  interesting 
and  popular  than  any  religious  system  which  the  wisest 
men  have  been  able  to  substitute  in  its  place.  He  who 
is  its  Author,  and  He  who  formed  the  human 
is  the  same  Being;  hence  the  one  is  adapted  to 
ties  of  the  other,  and  even  ungodly  men  feel  the  oAm- 
tation :  the  truth  commends  itself  to  their  consciences  ui 
spite  of  themselves.     The  effect  of  this  again  b,  that,  m 
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oompwed  with  say  Bystem  of  false  doctrine,  tlte  Gospel 
ii  permanently  popular.  Some  men  nho  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  a  cold  diy  Armmianiam  may  dislike  the 
warmth  and  strictness  of  a  «alyation  by  free  grace,  bat 
they  will  not  abandon  its  preaching  on  this  accoant. 
Let,  however,  an  Arminiati  teacher  follow  the  faithful 
ministration  of  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  as  immediate 
secession  from  llie  Church.  It  is  owins  to  the  same 
csoBe  that  no  book  of  unsound  doctrine  has  ever  been 
generally  or  permanently  popular  in  Scotland ;  while 
many  works,  such  as  those  of  Boston,  without  any  ad- 
ventitious attraction,  have  been  amazingly  wide-spread 
and  usefiil.  What  work,  in  point  of  popular  interest,  can 
compare  with  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress?"  and  what  is  it 
bot  a  strikinf;  picture  of  evangelical  religion  in  its  creed 
and  practice  ?  The  essentially  popular  and  interesting 
character  of  evangelical  religion,  of  which  the  history  of 
Scotland  is  a  remarkable  illustration,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  internal  evidences  of  its  divine  tralh.  It 
is  fitted  to  render  men  inexcusable-  If  they  could  plead 
that  the  message  of  God  was  inherently  dry  and  repnl- 
mve,  inattention  would  admit  of  the  greater  apology ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  inherently  interesting, 
Ae  guQt  of  inconsideration  is  the  more  fatol, — destruc- 
tion is  confessedly  the  more  just. 

With  regard  to  the  secedera  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, there  were  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  in 
the  party ;  one  of  them,  and  a  very  serious  one.  occurred 
in  14  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  separation  from 
the  parent  Church.  But  throughout  all  these,  the 
doctnne,  government,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  were  maintained,  with  the  e«cep- 
tiim  of  one  principle  of  very  recent  agitation ;  so  that,  at 
this  moment,  with  all  her  apparent  divisions,  Scotland 
is  perhaps  the  most  religiously  united  country  of  any  in 
Pratestant  Christendom.  What  higher  testimony  coold 
we  have  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  previous  religioni 
The  powerful  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whidi 
Ymce  covered  the  land,  may  hare  shnink  into  70  priesti, 
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though  the  population  has,  in  the  meantime,  more  iiiaa 

doubled;  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  once  boasted 
tliat  the  country  was  her's,  may  have  been  reduced  to  a 
similar  number,  aud  even  of  diese  a.  ]atge  number  may 
be  most  miserably  paid  or  starred,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  clei^  being  paid  under  £60  a-year.  DcprtTed  of 
the  aid  of  temporalities  and  civil  power,  both  CSiurches, 
even  though  the  last  embraces  in  its  communioii  the 
wealthiest  &milie9  of  the  land,  may  he,  comparatively 
speaking,  insignilicant;  hut  Presbj'terianism,  whether  m 
the  Establishment  or  ont  of  it,  has  grown  and  flourished. 
Favoured  by  the  State  or  not,  it  has  proved  itself,  in 
^ite  of  all  declension  and  divisions,  to  he  the  Chiuch 
of  Scotland.  And  how  has  this  been  brought  about  ? 
There  is  no  answer  but  the  marvellous  labours  and 
sacrifices  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  and  their  sue- 
ceasoTS,  and  the  widely-ei  tended  religious  principles 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  were  enabled  to 
spread  abroad  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  dedenaion  of  the  Church  still  went  forward. 
Indeed,  the  Secession  hastened  it.  It  drew  not  a  little 
of  the  life-blood  from  the  already  bleeding  body,  ajid  the 
settlement  of  ministers  became  more  secular  and  violenl 
than  ever.  The  wonder  is  that  the  Church  survived 
such  heavy  strokes — that  she  still  remains  in  the  land, 
and  is  daily  adding  to  her  character  and  numbers.  Many 
Churches  would  have  been  extinguished  by  similar  treat' 
ment,  but  her  hold  upon  the  people  was  deep  and  ten*- 
cious,  and  God  was  pleased,  at  a  very  dork  and  disotHi- 
laging  season,  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  her  rematninK 
faithful  people.  Not  only  did  He  enable  her  Genera 
Assembly,  in  J  736,  with  tha  consent  of  Presbyteries,  to 
give  forth  a  glorious  testimony  in  behalf  of  Gospd 
truths,  in  an  Act  regarding  the  preaching  of  the  Gospd, 
which  was  a  public  deed  and  encouragement  of  evaafft- 
lical  doctrine;  but  in  1743,  when  not  a  few  were  Oii- 
posed  to  question  whether  she  were  a  Christian  Chuidi 
at  all.  He  visited  several  of  her  parishes  with  remarkaUe 
revivals  of  religion, — at  Kilsyth,  where  300  to  *00,  and 
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;,  where  300  were  brought  to  the  knowledge 
1  in  a  few  weeks,  an<i  evinced  the  moral 
_^  3  to  their  dying  day,  by  a  life  and  conversation 
'  becoming  the  Gospel ;  besides,  in  many  other  places  the 
I  Holy  Spirit  stamped  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  still  a 
I  CSiurch  of  the  living  God.  In  subsequent  days, — at 
Moolin  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  at 
Kilaytli  and  elsewhere  so  recently  as  last  year ;  in  Roaa- 
Aire,  in  the  present  year,  the  Spirit  liOed  up  a  similar 
lefltimony  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that, 
ioo,  at  a  time  when  her  enemies  are  many,  and  calling 
I  tn  question  the  validity  of  her  ordinances,  or  denouncing 
I  fcer  as  antichristian  in  her  alliance  with  tiie  State.  It  is 
I  Semaikahie,  that  at  the  same  seasons — the  middle  and 
t'eonclnwon  of  the  last  ceJitury,  and  the  present  day — 
t  when  the  Church  at  home  baa  been  revived  with  drops 
hif  the  shower  of  blessing,  there  have  been  similar  mani- 
InitationB  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  United 
cfllates  of  America ;  as  if  the  same  Spirit  who  was  with- 
pAawiL  from  the  Churches  together,  would  show  that  He 
pikar  be  communicated  to  them  in  conjunction,  and  would 
nnte  the  joint  intercessions  of  the  people  of  God  in  all 
Hnds  the  more. 

P  In  1745,  the  country  was  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the 
Skst  Popish  rebellion.  Had  the  Church  been  as  unin- 
"feiTi^ted  and  faithful  in  her  labours  as  she  had  been  for 
many  years  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  her  moral  in- 
fluence must  have  gone  far  to  prevent  this  intatuated 
struggle.  Every  man  whom  she  conrerted  from  Popeiy 
woi^  have  been  turned  from  rebellion  to  loyalty.  But 
she  was  weakened;  and  the  State  had  done  nothing  to 
extend  Christian  education  and  instruction  in  the  Popish 
districts.  A  proposal  had  been  made,  or  rather  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed,  early  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
fHfflf-ring  that  £20,000  should  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  estates  forfeited  in  Great  Brilain  and  Ireland, 
in  the  recent  Popish  risings,  for  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing schools  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  but  though 
jElOO,000  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pre- 
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dfSOOO  weieJDstlj' awarded  to  the  DiesaktMB 
to  rebuild  their  places  of  worship,  which  had  suffered 
froDi  the  Tiolence  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a  fixed  sum  of 
£15,000  a-jeaTivas  eeiierouBly  paid  for  the  relief  of  the 
French  Protestants,  the  grant  to  ^e  Highlands  was  never 
made  available,  and  that  though  both  the  Church  and  the 
"  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knon- 
ledge"  repeatedly  and  earnestly  applied  to  Parliament  for 
the  purpose.  The  Highlands  and  lalands,  which,  owiuji 
to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  subordination  which 
Popery  nursed,  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
Popish  party,  received  no  public  aid  to  counter-work  their 
deleterious  influence,  except  the  royal  grant  of  £lOOO, 
afterwards  raised  to  £2000  a-year,  which  the  Church 
still  enjoys,  and  devotes  to  the  maintenance  of  mianon- 
aries.  This  treatment  of  the  Church  was  the  more  cnl- 
pable,  that  she  was  not  only  eminently  loyal,  but  the 
success  of  her  efforts  against  Popery,  and  so  in  behalf  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  woa  almost  immedi- 
ately visible.  It  was  found  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
Rebelhon  of  1745,  that  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Pretender  were  drawn  fiovn  quarters  where  the  Chmdi 
had  no  Christian  schools, — in  short,  where  the  people  hai 
been  left  to  themseWea.  There  were  fewer,  too,  of  the 
common  people  engaged  in  the  Rebelhon  of  1745  than 
in  thatof  1715,— BO  states  the  ReT.  Mr  Walker  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  from  an  intercepted  correspondence  betweeo 
a  Popish  bishop  and  a  Popish  emissary,  found  in  the 
Island  of  Morar  two  years  afier  the  Hebellion,  it  ap- 
pears that  charity  schools,  and  itinerant  missionaries, 
and,  above  all,  "  the  erecting  of  new  parishes  in  such 
places  where  our  folks  (t.  e.,  Koman  Catholics)  chiefly 
abound,"  were  objects,  from  experience,  of  great  dread 
and  terror  to  the  priests  of  Rome. 

Declining  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  in  cbaiacter 
and  doctrine,  by  the  period  of  the  Rebellion,  she  was 
very  warmly  attached  to  the  existing  royal  family ;  and 
many  of  her  ministers  indicated  no  small  courage,  and 
submitted  to  no  email  suffering,  in  taking  anoB  aad 


onploying  other  means  in  their  defence.  Princip^ 
Bobertson  was  one  of  the  number.  It  is  related  of  the 
Kev.  Mr  M-Vicar,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  West 
Church  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  boldlj  prajod  for  George 
by  name,  in  a  crowded  house,  where  many  Jacobites  were 
assembled,  after  he  had  been  threatened,  and  when  the 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  and  continued  to  do 
so  during  the  whole  six  weeks  that  the  Ilighlanders 
kept  possessoa  of  Edinburgh.  There  was  here  real  coui* 
^e.  The  faithful  minister  was  iu  danger,  during  the 
Tery  acl  of  public  worship,  of  being  cut  off  by  the  rebels' 
sword.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Church  are  the 
more  creditable,  that  large  promises  were  held  out  on. 
the  other  side,  and  that  the  clergy  have  usually  been 
accused  of  leaning  to  power  as  distinguished  from  popu- 
lar rights.  In  former  reigns,  respectable  parties,  such 
as  the  unirersitiea  and  the  lawyers  of  the  land,  leitned  to 
the  exiled  ikmily  and  the  oppressor.  In  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  while  the  students  were  on 
the  side  of  the  CoTenant  and  Presbyterianism,  not  a  few 
of  the  professors  temporized  to  the  royal  side,  and  would 
have  put  up  with  semi -Popery  and  Persecution.  At  the 
ReTolution,  the  decided  majority  in  all  the  uniTerstties 
were  the  friends  of  the  Popish  James ;  so  that  seTeral, 
in  consequence,  lost  their  situations.  At  a  later  day, 
the  whole  legal  strength  of  the  country,  advocates  and 
miters  to  the  signet,  according  to  Bower,  were  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  Stuarts.  How  honourable,  then,  was 
it  for  the  Church,  all  along,  to  maintain  so  consistent 
a  testimony  against  "  Popery,  slavery,  and  arbitrary 
power,"  and  to  expose  herself  to  trial  and  suflcring  in 
rindication  of  her  testimony  1  How  well  did  she  deserve 
of  the  State ;  and  how  much,  tben,  is  it  to  be  lamented 
that  the  State  foiled  so  greatly  in  her  duty  to  the  Popish 
quarters  of  the  land, — a  duty  which  might  have  been 
BO  easily  and  cheaply  discharged ;  and  how  sad,  that  tlie 
degeneracy  of  the  Church  came  in  to  countenance  the 
coldness  of  the  State.  Had  proper  means  been  employed, 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  under  the  Divine  l.ilt^ssiiig, 
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might,  long  s^,  haVe  heen  as  Protestant  as  the  Low- 
lands. The  18th  century  might  have  completed  what 
the  1 7th  flo  weU  began,  and  so  Tigorously  oarried  for- 
ward. Instead  of  being  called,  lit  the  present  day.  to 
ntoum  over  many  districts  which  remain  Popish,  and 
some  which  have  lost  the  Protestantlam  to  which  they 
had  fonnerly  attained,- — such  as  the  Island  of  Barra, — 
the  Christian  might  have  rejoiced  in  a  universally  Pro- 
testant population,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Canadian 
Colonies;  but  the  reign  of  sound  religious  principle  seems 
ever  to  have  been  unhappily  short.  Surely  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  these  lands  Hes  under  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility ;  and  those  who  weaken  her  influence  are  not 
guiltless.  How  sad  and  humiliating,  that  there  should 
be  a  large  body  of  native-bom  Roman  Catholics  in  thia 
country,  after  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  estab- 
lished for  nearly  300  years !  How  different  the  zeal  and 
success  of  our  forefathers  at  the  Refoimation ! 

I  cannot  better  conclude  these  observations  than  in 
the  words  of  the  pious  and  accomplished  Dr  Doddridge, 
in  his  "  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,"  "  According  to  my 
best  information,  from  persons  who  are  most  thoroufih^ 
acquainted  with  affairs  in  the  north,  the  two  great  sprti^ 
of  rebellion  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these  Higbland 
Gauntries  are  their  idleness  and  their  igntftauce.  The 
former  subjects  them  to  a  slavish  dependence  on  their 
masters,  and  is  also  the  cause  of  their  being  so  addicted 
to  stealing,  and  the  latter  makes  them  a  prey  to  Popish 
priests  and  missionaries  from  Rome,  who  are  constanfly, 
and  in  great  nombers,  trafficking  among  them.  It  hu 
been  very  justly  remarked,  that  the  success  they  have  in 
seducing  these  poor  ignorant  people,  is  occasioned,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  vast  extent  of  parishes  iu  those 
Highland  countries ;  some  of  them  being  betwist  30  and 
40  miles  in  length,  and  20  and  30  in  breadth,  full  of  great 
mountains,  rapid  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea ;  and  those 
parishes  which  are  more  moderate  in  their  estent,  are 
about  20  miles  in  length,  and  10  or  12  in  breadth  ;  and 
it  is  every  where  ta  lie  observed  through  these  paiisho, 
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that  around  the  place  of  the  ministers  residence,  the 
inhabitants  are  almost  all  Protestants,  but  in  the  comers 
which  are  remote  from  his  residence  they  are  generaDy 
all  Papists.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  poor  people 
can  only  be  cured  of  idleness,  by  teaching  them  manu- 
factures to  which  they  are  wholly  strangers.  And  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  they  can  be  rescued  from  Popish 
ignorance,  until  there  are  several  new  parishes  erected  in 
mose  extensive  countries.  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
pretend  to  direct  the  Government  of  Britain  on  such  an 
occasion ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  per- 
sons in  these  parts,  of  distinguished  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, that  if  it  should  be  thought  fit  to  employ  the 
produce  of  the  estates  confiscated  by  the  late  RebeU^on 
for  these  valuable  purposes, — this,  with  the  £1000  or  his 
Majesty's  royal  bounty,  annually  bestowed,  would  go  a 
good  way  towards  remedying  these  two  great  evils,  with 
their  train  of  miserable  consequences  which  we  have  of 
late  so  deeply  felt.  And  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see 
all  these  poor  people  sharing  with  us  fully  in  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  Christians  and  Britons  ?  I 
pray  God  to  guide  and  prosper  every  scheme  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  this  connection  I  cannot  but  mention  and 
recommend  the  '  Society  for  Propagating  the  Kjiowledge 
of  Religion,'  and  with  it  the  principles  of  loyalty  in  these 
Highland  countries, — ^a  design  in  which  so  many  worthy 
persons,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  our 
island,  are  incorporated.  But  their  stock  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  purposes  here  mentioned;  and  by  their 
constitution,  they  are  confined  to  the  support  of  schools, 
which  are  indeed  going  on  ^vith  great  success,  as  far  as 
the  revenue  will  allow  them," 


CHAPTER  VII. 


FROM  1755  TO  1792. 

The  history  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  which 
I  ad  at  present  rapidly  tracing,  is  very  painful.  It  is 
aknost  the  unbroken  history  of  persecution.  In  former, 
periods,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  spiritual  character  and  undertakings  of 
the  Church ;  but,  however  excellent  her  spirit  and  exer- 
tions may  have  been  at  the  period  under  review,  we 
have  no  record  of  them.  The  Protestants  were  wholly 
occupied  with  their  sufferings ;  they  were  seldom  allowed 
to  assemble  in  Church  courts.  They  were  not  permit- 
ted to  publish  books  or  documents.  Hence  their  pre- 
sent history  may  almost  be  called  a  blank.  The  only 
traces  of  it  are  in  the  blood  of  persecution.  Sickening 
as  these  traces  are,  we  must  not  shrink  from  them.  It 
is  well  to  see  the  true  character  of  Popery,  and  to  re- 
member the  sufferings  of  the  saints  of  God.  Thus  only 
can  we  value  aright  our  own  inestimable  privileges. 
It  is  sad  that  France,  which  boasts  of  her  civilization 
and  refinement,  of  her  literature  and  the  arts,  should 
have  been,  we  may  say,  the  latest  country  in  Europe 
to  abandon  persecution,  and  that  on  a  great  scale,  and 
in  a  legal  form.  At  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
she  was  still  pursuing  her  course  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion; and,  what  is  singular,  her  bitterest  persecution 
may  be  said  almost  to  nm  parallel  with  the  most  bril- 
liant days  of  hex  liteiatvire.     Does  not  this,  as  we  have 
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taken  occasion  already  to  remark,  show,  at  least,  that 
science,  and  polite  learning,  and  civilization,  cannot 
change  the  sarage  dispoaitions  of  men — their  hatred  to 
the  truth  of  God;  and  that  it  is  vain  to  look  to  them 
as  the  safeguards  of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious  ? 
How  idle,  then,  the  eipectation,  that  they  are  to  intro- 
duce into  society  a  new  era  of  brotherly  love  and  uni- 
versal happiness. 

In  the  former  chapter  I  brought  down  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  Church  to  1755,  Immediately  before 
there  had  been  a  most  violent  persecution,  and  though 
it  was  now  abating,  the  waters  were  still  restless  and 
disturbed.  In  iTHS,  Oliver  Goldsmith  translated  from 
the  French  the  account  of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who 
bad  been  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  detained  in 
slavery  for  thirteen  years.  He  was  set  free  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  The  original 
work  had  very  recently  been  printed  at  the  Hague  in 
two  volumes.  The  biographer  of  Cfoldamith  deciareg  it 
is  frill  of  horrors ;  and  the  fact  that  the  poet  translated 
so  la^  a  work,  is  a  proof  of  the  interest  which  was 
felt  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  Down  to  1781, 
tiiere  was  a  relasation  in  the  violence.  Though  the 
laws  of  persecution  were  in  full  and  unaltered  force,  yet 
the  breach  of  them  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  con- 
siTed  at  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  severity  of  the 
proceedings,  especiallyin  connection  with  Protestant  bap- 
tisms and  marriages,  from  1751  to  1753,  seems  to  havi- 
driven  such  multitudes  from  the  country,  that  the  Court 
became  alarmed,  and  were  glad  to  permit  something  like 
an  intermission.  This,  however,  was  short-lived.  The 
rest  was  but  a  breathing  time.  In  less  tlian  10  years 
these  persecuting  measures  were  revived  with  great  se- 
Terity.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  Very 
Humble  and  Respectful  Prayer  of  the  Protestanta  of 
JAnguedoc  to  the  King,"  speaking  of  them,  says,  "  It  is 
not  the  cause  of  one,  but  of  more  than  12,000  families  in 
the  diocese  of  Niaraes,  and  more  than  80,000  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  who  imphire  justice  from  the  king." 


Tbese  nmnbeiB  indicate  a  Protestant  popolatKHi,  in  two 

districts  alone,  of  nearly  500,000 ;  showing  that  the  Pro- 
t«Btanta  were  still  u  large  and  respectable  body.  Shortly 
after,  in  the  account  of  tne  Protestant  marriages  of  France 
from  the  work  of  Walch,  it  is  stated,  that  a  snit  in  the 
Presidial  Court  at  Nisraes  involTed  the  fate  of  60(1,000 
married  persons,  and  of  three  and  a-half  millions  of 
children.  Tliua  completely  did  Popery  in  this  case  foil 
to  exterminate  the  objects  of  its  hatred  and  persecution; 
but  how  dreadful,  that  the  domestic  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  so  large  a  bodyof  men  should  still  beat  the  mercy 
of  enemies,  whom  80  years  of  cruelty  could  not  assuage! 
Protestant  marriages,  it  will  be  recollected,  after  the 
Edict  of  the  Revocation,  and  particularly  after  the  De- 
claration of  1724,  were  rigorously  forbidden,  except  upon 
terms  which  no  consistent  Protestant  could  agree  to. 
In  short,  they  were  made  Popish  ceremonies,  and  means 
of  educating  the  young  for  the  Church  of  Eome.  The 
penalty,  bowerer,  of  disregarding  tbese  persecuting  de- 
crees was  very  serious.  The  conjugal  relationship  was 
pronounced  concubinage.  The  children  were  illegitima- 
tized,  and  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  the  property  of 
their  parents.  Still  did  the  poor  Protestants  continue  to 
many  according  to  their  own  forms.  From  now  havinn 
no  churches  in  which  to  solemniaie  them,  and  from  thdr 
being  therefore  condacted  in  the  open  fields,  they  were 
called  marriages  of  the  desert.  Through  few  instra- 
ments  of  oppression  did  their  enemies  more  grievoQsJj 
wound  them.  If  Roman  Onlholics  wished  to  exclude 
the  children  of  a  Protestant  marriage  from  an  inherit- 
ance, that  the  property  might  come  to  themselves  as  next 
heirs,  or  if  there  were  any  disagreement  in  a  Protestant 
family,  and  either  of  the  parties  wished  a  separation,  no- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  marriage,  and  a  door  was  opened  at  once  to  avarid- 
ous  cruelty  and  the  worst  forms  of  licentious  profligacy, 
Where  the  parties  were  of  considerable  standing  in 
society,  and  the  consequences  depending  on  the  suit  IQ 
portant,  these  cases  were  tried  before  the  appropi 


tfvil  emtrt ;  and,  in  the  providence  of  God,  snch  pnbSc 
discussioni  of  the  most  heart- rending  cases,  were  tho 
wry  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  persecution,  and 
tS  creating  a  relaxation,  if  not  a  reaction,  in  behalf  of 
ttie  Protestants.  The  courts  were  open  to  the  puhlic ; 
die  interest  was  general ;  the  most  able  advouates  were 
^nployed  on  both  sides,  and  the  nature  of  the  cases  was 
Inch  as  to  gire  the  finest  scope  to  the  peculiar  powers  of 
^nch  oratory.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  beneficially 
tide  state  of  things  must  have  operated  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants.  To'select  a  celebrated  case.  In  177*,  Mr 
Soux,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  Nismes — 
^  the  Protestants  still  held  much  of  the  mercantile 
irealth  of  the  country  in  their  hands — had  been  happily 
Uanied  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
hmily.  In  the  course  of  an  ilhiess  n'ith  which  he  was 
dSicted,  his  wife  was  betrayed  into  unlaithfolness.  In 
Klf-defence  she  fled  to  a  nunnery,  professed  herself  a 
koman  Catholic,  and  brought  an  action  in  the  supreme 
purt  of  the  province,  in  order  to  prove  that  her  marriage 
Uss  noil  and  void.  The  only  alternative  which  she 
fibred  her  husband  was,  to  become,  like  herself,  a  Roman 
ibtholic,  to  which  he  would  not  submit.  TVoussel,  an 
He  advocate,  took  up  the  Prolestaiit  cause,  and  showed, 
rom  the  law  of  nature,  the  civil  law,  a  bull  of  Benedict 
tlV.,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that 
IBarriages  solemnized  in  Protestant  churches  were  vahd. 
[t  ivoiud  seem  there  was  some  ambiguity  in  the  prohibi- 
tory decrees,  which  enabled  him  also  to  plead  the  ground 
if  dubiety.  I  select  one  or  two  passages  from  the  advo- 
•te's  pleading,  which,  as  a  whole,  was  pronounced  not 
Sworthy  of  Cicero  or  Demonstbenes. 

"  Will  you,  by  dissolving  this  marriage,  strike  horror 
Ito  600,000  virtuous  families  ?  What,  my  Lords ! 
ball  this  province,  blessed  with  so  favourable  a  climate 
^ld  80  rich  a  soil,  and  which  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
eauty  and  fertility  to  the  industry  of  Protestants ;  shall 
bis  city,  where  the  sciences,  where  the  tine  arts,  and 
Iriiete  manufactures  flourish,  and  where  such  multitudes 
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of  that  religion  are  numbered  nmong  t1i«ir  patrons ;  i}ibII 
the  whole  land  become  the  dreadful  abode  of  vice  and 
vioience !  Shall  those  united  by  the  tendcrest  ties  he 
cruellj  torn  asunder,  and  the  purest  love  blotted  ■with 
the  hated  name  of  concubinage  ?  Shall  ladies,  estimaUt 
for  their  natural  charms,  hut  more  so  for  the  thonimd 
yirtaes  which  adom  them,  he  tanght,  that  what  thq" 
imagined  the  chaste  embraces  of  a  husband,  were  indeed 
the  pollutions  of  a  seducer  ?  Here  I  visit  the  hall  of 
affluence,  honestly  earned  and  honourably  used.  1  see 
a  venerable  old  man  Burrounded  with  his  sons,  their 
wives,  and  their  children.  I  hear  them  mutually  sd- 
dressing  one  another  hy  the  nomea  of  lather  and  child. 
or  in  the  still  more  sweet  and  endearing  language  of  the 
marriage  relation  ;  vieing  one  with  another  in  expres- 
siona  of  warm  affection,  and  in  prayers  for  long  life  to 
their  king,  and  for  prosperity  to  their  country.  If  the 
request  of  the  lady  iigainst  whom  I  plead  is  granted,  I 
behold  this  respectable  asylum,  this  seat  of  liarmony  smi 
bliss,  suddenly  filled  with  anxiety,  with  tears,  and  with 
the  outcries  of  despair.  Yonder  I  see  the  cottage  of  the 
poor.  I  see  an  infant  sucking  the  breast  of  his  mother. 
while  the  wearisome  and  almost  uninterrupted  )alK)nr9 
of  the  &tber  procure  his  family  a.  scanty  subsistence 
Though  they  have  long  sighed  under  the  bnidens  of 
poverty,  they  have  regarded  with  reverence  a  connection 
which  they  had  vowed  to  God  death  only  should  dis- 
solve. But  in  an  ill-fated  hour  the  tidings  reach  them 
that  it  is  more  honourable  and  pious  to  break  off  thui 
to  continue  their  connection.  I  shoidd  never  end,  did  1 
attempt  to  unfold  all  the  fatal  consequences  of  anouUiDe 
the  marriages  of  the  desert.  Yes,  my  Lords  !  you  wjfl 
confirm  the  happiness  of  the  p'>or  children  here  pros- 
trate before  you,  and  pleading.  Our  cruet  mnlher  has  for- 
saken un.  O  adopt  ua  as  your  children  I  Ah  !  take  from 
us  our  substance ;  only  leave  us  that  ineatimablr  trea- 
sure— the  tender-hearted  lather  who  lovea  ua,  Hh  be- 
holds our  tears :  he  mingles  mth  them  his  own.  Wilb 
transport  he  presses  us  to  his  breast,  and  erica,  God 
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preserre  you,  my  dear  children,  my  only  hope,  my 
only  happinesa.  0  onr  judges  !  deprive  us  not  of  thia 
worthy,  this  virtuous,  this  besi  of  parenta.  So  nill  we 
bless  you.  And  your  decision,  approred  of  by  your 
country,  shall  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  as  a 
lasting  monument  of  your  wisdom." 

Maser,  the  king's  coimsel  on  the  other  side,  admitted 
the  force  of  these  pleadings,  and  was  glad,  by  some 
technicality,  to  get  the  case  postponed.  The  Courtafter- 
warda  put  a  slop  to  it  by  a  compromise,  nhich  left  the 
Protestants  under  the  impression  that  their  marriages 
were  tacitly  sanctioned  by  law.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
the  testimony  which  the  king's  counsel,  Roman  Catholic 
though  he  was,  bore  to  the  character  of  the  Protestants. 
He  speaks  of  the  Protestants  as  men  who  loved  order 
and  peace,  who  zealously  promoted  the  public  welfare, 
and  who  atoned  for  their  errors  by  their  virtuea.  And, 
in  conclusion,  after  addressing  the  many  Protestants  in 
the  assembly  to  dismiss  their  fears  of  a  sentence  which 
might  deeply  wound  their  dearest  interests,  he  says, — 

"  France  will  never  forget  that  in  a  tempestuona  season 
you  fastened  the  pillars  of  the  tottering  monarchy,  and 
laised  to  the  throne,  when  fanatics  would  have  deprived 
liiin.  of  it,  that  pattern  of  princes,  whose  name  excites 
tiie  most  pleasant  emotions  in  the  heart  of  every  Froich- 
man — Henry  lY.  From  the  grave  where  his  ashes  rest. 
Ilia  shade  watches  over  your  destiny.     He  it  risen  !  " 

Here  the  judgment-hall  resounded  with  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  Protestants.  In  the  meantime,  their 
-enemies  wrote  to  Court,  that  the  Protestants  in  Langue- 
doc  had  begun  an  insurrection,  and  pressed  by  thousands 
to  the  judgment -hall,  and  that  Troussel  and  Maser  were 
at  their  head  imd  in  their  pay. 

When  the  Protestants  were  suffering  so  much  in  con- 
nection witii  their  marriages,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the 
xojal  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  the  Due  de  Bcrri,  to 
ILuia  Antoinette  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  1770,  was 
conducted  with  extravagance  almost  beyond  conception. 
It  is  laid  that  30,000  horses  were  employed  inher  journey. 
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and  60  new  carriages  formed  part  of  her  train  frr>m  Stras- 
biu^  to  Paris,  and  this  wben  the  country  was  suffering 
under  a  general  exhaustion.  liow  melancholy  was  the 
dissolntion  of  their  marriage  !  It  was  not  a  teg-^  smt,[hut 
the  guillotine  of  the  Rerolution  which  separated  them. 
Aft«r  BO  long  contemplating  the  horrors  of  persecu- 
tion, it  is  gratilyiug  to  perceire  and  record  the  dawn  of 
more  tolerant  days.  The  old  laws  of  oppression  might 
remain  unrepealed,  and  the  Frotestants  be  exposed  to 
the  hRzard  of  their  execution,  wherever  a  violent  Eo- 
man  Catholic,  whether  priest  or  layman,  chose  to  call 
for  their  application.  Still  there  was  a  general  and 
OT-owing  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Re- 
formed: their  meetings  for  public  vtorship  were  connived 
at,  and  some  of  the  vrorst  forms  of  persecution  allowed 
to  go  info  desuetude.  So  recently,  indeed,  as  1767,  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble  cpndemned  a  minister  to  death 
for  preaehing  in  the  open  air ;  and  because  be  could  not 
be  found,  burnt  him  in  effigy.  Five  years  before,  Mr 
Roehelle  was  executed  at  Toulouse ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  year  of  persecution  unto  death.  Vari- 
ous circumstances  led  to  this  milder  treatment.  The 
Jesuits,  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  had  been  deposed  &om  power  in  thia  year,  as 
a  socie^  of  men  who,  from  their  proved  commercial 
delinquencies  on  a  vast  scale,  were  dangerous  subjects  of 
the  State.  Louis  XV.  had  died  in  1 77*,  of  disease  con- 
tracted in  his  guilty  pleasures,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  Louis  XVI.,  the  unhappy  ting  who  afterwards  lost 
lus  life  in  the  revolutionary  Irenzy.  This  monarch  was 
much  milder,  and  more  retired  and  literary  in  his  char- 
acter than  his  predecessor,  and  more  disposed  to  regard 
the  privileges  of  others.  Indeed,  on  various  occasriona, 
he  showed  strong  leanings  toward  toleration,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  his  circumstances  from  making  them 
more  effectual.  Then  the  appointment  of  Neckar,  a 
Swiss  and  a  Protestant,  as  Director  of  the  Royal  Trea- 
sury, in  1 776,  an  appointment  called  for  by  the  financial 
difficalties  of  the  coimtr^,  us  well  as  the  success  of  his 
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deal  plans,  had  an  influence  favourable  to  the 
Frotestant  cause.  In  addition  to  these  things,  infidehty 
:%ad  now  been  busily  at  work  for  between  3D  and  4{l 
and  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Not  that  in- 
bad  any  alliance  with,  or  liking  to.  Protestantism 
islOTy  proTes  that  they  are  among  thft  most  merciless 
■ef  persecutors),  but  the  better  to  diffuse  their  poison, 
ifliey  spoke  much  of  liberty  and  toleration.  So  early  as 
374>6,  Diderot  had  published  his  "  Penaees  Philoso- 
Jphiques,"  which  were  considered  one  of  the  moat  direct 
tBttacks  ever  levelled  against  the  Christian  religion  in 
IVance;  and  the  labours  of  his  coadjutors,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
iBeau,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Mont^ieu,  and  their  great 
Ficommon  work,  the  "Encyclopedic,'  all  wrought  in  the 
iflaine  direction.  Voltaire's  works  in  behalf  of  toleration, 
frhich  were  dictated  not  by  the  love  of  man,  but  by  hatred 
of  the  clergy,  were  amazingly  popular,  and  eierted  a  very 
(powerful  influence.  The  infi<relity  was  exceedingly  wide- 
l^ireadand  virulent.  "When  I  myself  was  in  France  in 
!J77*,''8aysDr  Priestley,  "I  saw  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
I4hat  haidly  any  person  of  eminence  in  ChurcE  or  State, 
wnd  especially  in  a  great  degree  eminent  in  philosophy  or 
literature — whose  opinions,  in  all  countries,  are  sooner  or 
latex  adopted — were  believers  in  Christianity;  and  no 
BCTSon  will  suppose  that  there  has  been  any  change  in 
BTOur  of  Christianity  in  the  last  20  years."  He  writes, 
in  1794, — "A  person,  I  believe  now  living,  and  one  of 
^e  best  informed  men  in  the  country,  assured  me  very 
fiavelyi  that  (paying  me  a  compliment)  I  was  the  first 
jBowm  he  had  ever  met  with,  of  whose  tinderstanding  he 
nad  any  opinion,  who  pretended  to  believe  Christianity. 
'To  this  all  the  company  assented.  And  not  only  were 
>the  philosophers,  and  otlier  leadingmcn  in  France,  at  that 
■Itiine  unbehevers  in  Christianity,  or  Deists,  but  Atheists, 
jtdenying  the  being  of  a  God."  The  only  objection  which 
^the  literati  and  philosophers  of  France  had  to  David 
ffluine,  the  most  subtile  of  modem  Infidels,  when  be 
"^sited  their  country,  was  his  remaining  "fanaticism," 
t  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being !   Such 
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infidel  mflueaces,  by  sapping  the  power  of  Popery,  more 
than  by  any  assistance  which  they  rendered  to  the  Pro- 
testante,  were  OTemJed,  as  instrumenls  in  the  hand  of 
Ood,  for  the  protection  and  milder  treatment  of  his  own 
Church. 

The  progress  to  Erealer  toleration  of  which  I  speak, 
may  be  traced  in  the  iact  that,  in  17S7,  or  12  yean 
from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  an  edict  w 


favourable  to  the  Protestants,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
could  assemble  for  public  worship,  enjoy  their  property 
in  peace,  and  transmit  it  to  their  children.  This  im- 
portant protection  was  not  sanctioned  without  consi- 
derable opposition  from  the  Parhament.  One  ardent 
member  started  up,  and,  presenting  a  crucifix,  asked  if 
they  were  going  to  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  ?  The 
&vourable  result  was  the  work,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
Rahaut  de  St  Etienne,  an  eminent  Protestant  minister, 
the  tried  friend,  through'many  years,  of  the  suflvrin^ 
Churdi,  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  protectire 
edict,  80  different  from  those  to  which  they  had  bcM 
accustomed  for  nearly  200  years,  was  received  by  the 
Protestants  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  and  joy.  No 
sooner  was  the  Kefonned  Church  publicly  recognised, 
than  multitudes  ranged  themselves  under  its  stwidard. 
Vast  crowds — it  is  said  not  less  than  1,000,000  of  per- 
sons — hastened  to  the  houses  of  the  judges  to  astt 
their  births  and  marriages  registered.  Frequently  agei 
men  were  seen  registering  their  own  birth,  and  that  rf 
their  childreu  and  grandchildren  together.  Such  ms 
the  pressure  of  the  erowd,  that  it  was  necesBary  for  the 
judges  to  spread  themselves  over  the  country  to  avoid  it, 
and  probably  also  to  avoid  collision  with  the  more  into- 
lerant Boraan  Catholics. 

fft  And  now  the  Revolution  drew  on.  In  the  National 
Assembly  of  1789,  it  was  decreed,  in  the  DeclaralaDn  of 
Rights  that  "  all  the  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  lam, 
and  are  equally  admissible  to  all  dignities,  p^es,  md 
public  employments,  nithout  any  distinction  bat  that  of 
'«  virtues  and  talents."  Habaut,  the  great  and  good  man 
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D  I  h&re  Tefeired,  had  tieea  returned  a  membei  of 
I  Assembly,  and  spoke  long  and  ably  in  behalf  of  liberty 
1  of  conscieDce.  "  I  demand,"  says  he,  "  for  all  tie  non- 
tCatholics  what  you  demand  for  yourselves — equality  of 
n^hts — liberty,  the  liberty  of  their  religion,  the  liberty  of 
Ubeir  worship,  the  liberty  of  celebrating  it  in  houses  con- 
BKcrafed  for  that  purpose, — the  assurance  of  not  being 
ntoubled  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  any  more  than 
lyoa  are  in  yours,  and  the  perfect  assurance  of  being  pro- 
elected  like  you,  as  much  as  you,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ijier  as  you,  by  the  common  law."  "  I  suppress  a  crowd 
of  motives,  which  should  render  2,000,000  of  unfortu- 
toates  interesting  and  dear  to  you  :  they  could  present 
Mihemselves  to  you  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
lathers,  and  they  could  show  you  the  marks  of  their 
own  fetters,"  Li  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  won 
hj  the  labours  and  eloquence  of  this  pastor,  the  IVotes- 
tsnts  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  electors,  and  to  a 
Bbare  in  all  civil  and  military  employments.  On  the 
%Oih  of  July  1790,  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Re- 
Sonaed  Church,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Gorem- 
BMnt,  was  restored ;  the  heirs  and  claimants  were  incited 
to  make  good  their  claims,  and  the  fugitives  or  their  heirs 
^elicited  to  return.  These  were  happy  steps  of  progress, 
•nd  good  men  might  rejoice  and  hope  that  the  complete 
deliverance  of  the  Protestant  Church  had  come ;  but, 
•las !  the  triumph  of  Infidelity  was  at  hand.     She  is 

Eie  sererest  of  despots.  Speedily  was  it  found  that  the 
berty  which  had  been  advancing  was  based  on  unsound 
principle — unsanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God ;  and  so, 
scarcely  had  it  reared  its  head  before  it  perished  in  the 
^■rk  waters  of  revolutioD.  In  1790  the  Protestants 
ffught  be  said  to  be  free.  In  18  months  tbe  Christian 
ixbgion,  whether  Protestant  or  Popish,  was  proscribed, 
and  all  the  institutions  of  Christianity  trampled  under 
Ae  feet  of  the  most  unrelenting  persecution.  Such  was 
^e  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Infidelity  and  Atheism. 
I  Decided  as  was  the  miprovement  which  was  intro- 
iduced  into  the  condition  of  the  Protestants,  during  [lie 
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reign  of  Louis  XVI,  down  to  tli 
Reroludon,  I  am  anitious  to  guard  the  reader  ag^nst  ibe 
idea  that  the  toleration  wa§  steady  or  unbroken.  Ko. 
It  was  at  heat  precarious — depending  chiefly  ou  the  good 
feeling  of  individuals,  and  ererj  now  and  then  there  was 
an  attempt  at  revived  persecution.  What,  indeed,  could 
he  expecteil  of  a  country  which,  in  a  population  of  little 
more  than  20,000,(100,  could  boast  of  nearly  200,000 
Popish  ecclesiastics,  male  and  female  ?  At  the  very  time 
that  tbe  monarch  was  showing  kindness,  at  least  forbear- 
ing cruelty,  to  the  Reformed  Church,  as  in  177.^,  there 
was  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Jesuits;  and,  contempora- 
neous with  this,  there  was  an  endeavour  to  revive  the 
oppression  of  the  Protestants.  Nay,  in  1782,  shortl; 
before  the  favourable  edict  vms  passed,  and  in  178B,  just 
after  it  had  been  enacted,  and  when  the  doom  of  so  many 
of  the  Popish  clei^y  was  fast  approaching,  we  find  the 
old  spirit  of  persecution  strong  at  work.  In  the  one 
case,  the  religious  society  of  Dieppe  was  served  with  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  and  for  three  mouths  the  churches  of 
several  provinces  were  shut  up.  In  the  other,  M.  Mor- 
daunt,  the  pastor  ut  Dieppe,  though  be  had  attended  to 
ail  tbe  prescribed  formalities,  was  seized  by  warrant  fbr 
celebrating  a  marriage.  What  does  all  this  show,  bnt 
that  the  toleration  which  Popery  or  Infidelity  permits  is 
inconsistent  and  insecure,  even  where  it  boasts  of  edicts 
and  l(«al  instruments ! 

And  now  we  most  turn  back  and  contemplate  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Protestant  Church  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  century  which  we  have  been  surveying, 
We  have  seen  that,  io  point  of  numbers,  they  were  still 
very  considerable, — that  some  estimated  tbera  so  high  at 
between  3,000,000  and  -1,000,000 — a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  France.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  thai 
the  Protestants  were  numerous.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  5000  or  6000  to  attend  upon  the  ordinary  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  under  one  minister,  and  8000  or  10,000 
to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  whatever  might  be  their  numbers,  truth  compds  i» 
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mtly  to  declare  tbey  had  declined,  and  were  de- 
<«liiuDg  Btill  more,  in  their  Christian  attainments.  There 
jlKre  various  adverse  cauBes  in  operation.  The  Revoca- 
jlioii  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  the  largest  body 
itf  the  spiritual  and  devoted  into  e:dle.  This  was  a  sad 
fhm,  the  ms^nitude  of  which  it  would  not 
iCBtimate.  Then,  men  of  political  feeling  were  attracted 
*^  sympathy,  and  a  spirit  of  pride  and  resistance,  to  join 
le  suffering  Church; — these  were  comparatively  igno- 
mt^  uninfluenced  by  the  higher  motives  of  Christianity, 
ad  must  have  deteriorated  its  character.  There  is 
illj  such  a  party  in  times  of  persecution — men  of  mere 
*uig  and  jtoliey,  who  need  to  be  as  much  guarded 
Inst  as  the  oppressor,  Neit,  the  cirenmstances  of 
s  Protestants  were  esceedingly  unfeyourable  to  the 
ie  of  Church  discipline.  The  conrta  of  judicature 
it  permitted  to  meet;  national  Synods  did  not 
e  for  12,  and  in  some  cases  SO  years.  In  the 
intime,  great  neglect  or  serious  errors  might  prcToil 
,  particular  districts,  but  there  was  no  authority  to 
"  ?ct  and  check  the  evil.  The  few  ministers  who  still 
d  were  left  to  themselves,  without  the  counsel  or 
fanport  of  regularly  constituted  coiu-ts.  Then,  the  provi- 
Bwi  for  the  instruction,  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also 
■iff  the  ministry,  was  very  inadequate.  The  people  were 
mat  allowed  to  have  public  schools,  and  the  cireulation 
llf  books  among  them  was  equally  forbidden.  Hence 
she  great  body  could  not  but  become  ignorant.  In 
nie  same  proportion  must  their  religion  have  declined, 
and  they  themselves  become  the  easier  prey  of  snpersti- 
non  or  infiilelity,  both  of  which  were  in  active  operation 
Sa  the  country.  After  the  persecution  in  Scotland,  as 
fm  had  occasion  to  notice,  a  large  body  of  the  people 
were  found  in  great  ignorance,  the  slaves  of  various 
superstitions  and  no  small  immorality.  With  r^ard, 
again,  to  the  French  pastors,  the  Itev.  Dr  Less,  spelling 
from  the  testimony  of  Rabaut  and  his  own  observation 
in  1774,  says, — 
,i     "  Through  the  want  of  ordinary  schools,  their  clergy 
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know  little  Latin,  no  Greek,  and  are  Etr&ngax  to  Sx 
writings  of  the  ancients.  Having  no  academies  for 
educating  their  clergy,  those  designed  for  the  sacred 
office  receive  their  first  instructions  from  some  minister, 
and  then  go  to  a  seminary  at  Lausanne  for  Protestant 
ministers  in  France.  After  a  slight  and  short  course 
of  study  they  are  ordained,  and  return  to  their  native 
country  destitute  of  any  lejimed  knowledge  of  religion ; 
so  that  in  a  Chnrch  that  could  boast  of  Amyraldus,  Capel- 
lus,  &c.,  perhaps  there  are  not  now  three  clei^ymen  who 
n  understand,  or  even  read,  the  Bible  in  the  original 


The  seminary  at  I^ausajine,  highly  creditable  as  it  was 
■  in  its  own  place,  could  not  supply  a  substitute  for  the 
distinguished  colleges  and  universities  of  earlier  days. 
ft  was  but  a  private  institution,  upheld  by  the  boun^ 
of  foreign  Christians.  The  whole  number  of  pupils, 
when  visited  by  Dr  Less  in  1775,  was  only  22,  and  the 
professors  3 :  tbc  annual  eicpense— the  students  being 
maintained  as  well  as  educated — 8000  rix  dollars.  & 
would  have  been  idle  to  expect  the  ministry  of  a  gmt 
Christian  Church  to  he  upheld  in  any  thing  like  effi- 
ciency under  such  tuition  as  this.  Accordingly,  &B 
pastors,  limited  as  they  were  in  number,  degenerated 
seriously  in  character,  and  with  them  the  people.  Indeed, 
with  an  uneducated  clei^,  and  the  other  unfavoorable  in- 
fluences which  have  been  adverted  to,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  had  retaiMd 
its  former  character  and  power.  The  wonder  rather  i), 
that  it  did  not  fall  earUer  and  more  disastrously.  Dr  Lets, 
describing  the  people  and  pastors  generally,  says, — 

"  From  this  imperfect  preparation  under  their  teachera, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  state  of  the  Protestants  ii 
Prance  should  be  very  flourishing.  Exclusion  from  all 
offices  in  the  State  has  diminished  them  more  than  a 
violent  persecution  would  have  done.  Among  them, 
too.  as  well  as  among  Roman  Cathohcs,  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  have  diffused  the  poison  of  infi- 
delity, or  of  indifference  to  religion  ;  and  Protestant  ad- 
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without  scruple,  procure  from  priests  falu  : 
of  their  haTing  confessed  and  attended  niasa,  that 
;y  may  not  bo  debarred  from  pleading  before  the  tri- 
lals.    The  lives  and  possessions  of  ProtesUnt  preach- 
not  being  protected  by  law,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every 
s  informer.     Tbeir  salaries  are  small,  the  highest  not 
^ceeding  250  ris  dollars.     Uence  their  prcacbeis  are 
1  of  ^e  lowest  rank,  of  mean  education,  and  often 
more  hurt  by  their  bad  morals,  thaji  they  do  service 
their  very  defective  instructions.      Attendance  on 
ilic  worship,  zeal  for  a  religion  of  which  they  knovr 
iltle  more  than  the  name,  and  libaaUty  to  the  poor, 
te  by  most  of  their  hearers  deemed  sufficient  to  con- 
tituta  them  good  Christians.     Still,  however,  there  are* 
Biong  them  some  illustrious  characters,  to  which  the 
gading  of  the  Bible,  and  books  of  devotion,  as  well  as 
be  instructions  of  their  preachers,  greatly  contribute ; 
,  Dd,  in  general,  there  is  a  difference  of  conduct  in  them, 
Ifnd  in  &ai  Catholic  neighbours,  much  in  their  lavour." 
''v  The  some  author  furnishes  us  with  a  fine  picture  of 
e  able  Protestant  pastor  in  Mr  Babaut,  of  whom  he 
H^ea  the  following  interesting  account : — 

"  Paul  Rabant,  the  eldest  of  the  three  cleigymen  at 
nes,  is  their  most  respectable  clergyman.  Learning 
)t  tQ  be  expected  in  one  of  so  narrow  an  education, 
\tmd  constantly  engaged  in  such  a  variety  of  labours. 
j^ut  his  talcnls  are  great,  his  judgment  quick  and  solid, 
Ind  his  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  the  sciences  so 
acofitably  applied,  that  few  of  the  moat  learned  arc 
jqually  useful  in  their  stations  as  he  is  in  his.  His 
tterits  have  impressed  me  with  an  indelible  respect ; 
jboogh  1  had  that  near  view  of  them,  from  which  even 
itiie  most  shining  characters  generally  lose  something  of 
Aeir  lustre.  To  him  the  preservation  of  Protestnnts  in 
fWice  has  been  chiefly  owing.  His  whole  life  has  been 
M  constant  flacri£cc  to  the  interests  of  religion.  He  de- 
rated himself  to  the  pastoral  office  at  a  rime  of  violent 
persecution,  when  he  had  every  thing  to  drea^l.  With 
income  which  scarce  furnishes  him  the  i  ■      ■' 
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fubnttence,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  id  a  thoa- 
saaA  instances  with,  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  haa  pei- 
foimed,  in  the  most  disinterested  manner,  tlie  laborious 
duties  of  his  function.  For  many  years  be  was  noTrhere 
safe,  not  eren  in  his  own  house.  Soldiers  came  suddenly 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  surrounded  bis  house,  and 
seiirched  for  him.  F.yery  trick  wa8  used  for  seizing  and 
getting  rid  of  one  justly  viewed  as  the  chief  support 
of  Protestantism.  Efery  where  sumnmded  by  spies, 
and  erery  moment  in  danger,  be  usually  performed  his 
ministenal  duties  only  in  the  night ;  oi  if  it  was  needful 
in  the  day,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  brick-layei  or  a 
stoiiking-weaTer.  Often  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
•  house,  and  to  lie  whole  days  and  nights  In  the  open 
fields,  or  in  some  remote  pitiful  hut,  certain  tha^  if 
seized,  he  must  instantly  suffer  an  ignominious  de&tL 
In  these  dangers  his  only  human  security  was  the  Sio- 
lity  of  bis  flock.  They  constantly  watchod  over  hin^ 
and  at  the  first  approach  of  hazard  gave  him  waining. 
He  assured  me,  that  he  oflen  escaped  by  secret  foit- 
bodings  of  the  designs  of  bis  enemies.  One  night,  st 
supper,  he  felt  a  sudden  and  almost  irresistible  impulse 
to  leave  his  own  house,  and  to  sleep  somewhere  else. 
Accordingly  he  left  it,  though  his  wife  entreated  him  to 
stay,  as  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  danger. 
Next  morning  he  was  informed,  that  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  had  surrounded 
his  house,  and  searched  for  him.  I  the  rather  regard 
these  accounts,  as  I  never  knew  a  man  farther  &ani  en- 
thusiasm. The  lustre  of  his  other  virtues  was  increased 
by  his  unaffected  modesty-  Though  rich  in  deeds  which 
command  respect,  he  used  no  art  to  display  them,  and 
spoke  as  little  of  tliem  as  if  he  had  no  concern  in  then. 
This,  however,  rendered  their  influence  more  irresiatibla. 
The  Protestants  honoured  him  as  a  parent.  Nay,  so  great 
was  his  authority,  both  with  Catholics  and  Ryjtestantt, 
that  no  day  passed  in  which  he  was  not  employed  W 
an  arbiter ;  and  more  processes  were  ended  in  his  house 
thaii  were  brought  before  the  tribunalB  of  the  city," 
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There  can  be  no  qneation  that  there  were  Tnanyfirith- 
fill  men — men  whose  preaching  was  in  fiill  correspond' 
euce  with  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  who  rejoiced 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ ;  bat  the  state  of  things 
brooght  about  by  the  Tarions  adverse  elements  to  which 
I  hare  adverted,  was  fiivourable  to  coldness  and  indiffe- 
rence, and  to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  dangerous 
error.  Accordingly,  soch  aeema  to  hare  been  the  pre- 
v^ing  character  of  the  Protestant  Church  during  the 
17  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  infidelity 
of  die  philosophers,  diffused  ?rith  amazing  activity  and 
vast  pecuniary  sacrifices — it  is  said  £600,000 — through 
the  medium  of  cheap  publications,  operating  upon  minds 
which  had  been  deprived  of  suitable  pastoral  instruction, 
naturally  exalted  human  reason  to  an  undue  place  in 
religion.  Thia,  again,  in  its  turn,  opened  the  door  to 
Arminianism,  which  had  appeared  before  the  dispersion, 
ftccasioned  by  the  recall  ofthe  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  which 
BOW  verged  to  Socinianism,  and  occasionally,  perbapi, 
ptwsed  into  it.  The  progress  was  the  more  easy,  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  life  of  spiritual  religion  had  departed,  and 
IcA  nothing  but  the  forms  of  a.  dead  orthodoxy  behind ; 
Bnd  then  the  Presbyterian  Church  government  of  the 
Be&vmed  Church  was  in  aheyance,  indeed  might  prac- 
tically be  said  to  hare  no  existence.  Hence  Uiere  was 
nobefitting  authority  to  check  error,  and  arouse  the  neg- 
ligent to  their  duty.  Protestants  might  rejoice  in  the 
freedom  which  infidels  promised  them ;  but  the  instru- 
Inent  of  their  partial  defiver;mce  was  a  dangerous  one, 
■nd  soon  passed  into  a  most  grinding  tyranny.  How 
difierent  the  position  of  the  Protestant  Churcn  of  this 
eoontry !  Her  deliverance  was  brought  about,  not  by 
Ae  hazardous  md  of  infidelity  in  any  degree,  but  by 
rdig^ous  principle  and  religious  agents,  and  hence  her 
fivMom  has  been  stable.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Protes- 
twts  of  France  courted  the  infidels,  or  asked  their  alli- 
ance ;  but  the  amount  of  infidelity  then  in  the  country, 
and  the  channels  in  which  it  was  running,  and  the 
names  which  it  assumed,  were  all  most  injurious  to  the 
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PlTrtestant  cause,  and  fitted  to  deteriorate  Ae  high  evsa- 
gelica!  character  for  which  it  had  been  diatinguisheJ. 
It  leaTencd  tiie  mind  and  taste,  eyen  of  the  well-dis- 
poBcii,  without  their  being  aware  of  it.  Nerer  should 
it  he  foi^otten,  that  infidel  principles  are  a  poison,  and 
act  like  tbe  most  insidious  of  poisons,  as  nell  as  the  most 
Tirulent, 

Many  are  bo  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  a  perse- 
cuted Church  miiHt  CTcr  he  a  pure  Church,  they  maj 
be  indispOHed  to  beheve  that  the  Protestants,  while  still 
sufiWing,  had  lost  so  much  of  their  liTing  Christianity 
as  I  have  described ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  deterioration  was  not  confined  to  those  wlio 
remained  at  home ;  the  relrieees  who  fled  to  Holland, 
and  other  lands,  shared  in  me  same  degeneracy.  It  ie 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  sermons  of  the  Walloon 
ministers,  published  in  Holland  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
, though  not  without  merit,  present  a  sad  decline  in  toaSi 
and  spirit,  and  doctrine,  from  other  days.  These  ser- 
mons are  exceedingly  numerous  :  many  congr^tiom 
apparently  making  it  a  regular  practice  to  publish  sevaral 
Tolumea  of  the  discourses  of  their  deceased  pastors;  so 
that  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  general  inference  as  to  thtt 
prevailing  character  of  the  preaching.  While  theii 
advantages  were  superior  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
their  brethren  who  remained  in  Prance — while  they 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  clerical  education,  and  regular 
Church  government,  still  they  felt  the  benumbing  in- 
fluence of  the  same  infidelity.  The  memory  of  forme 
peraecution,  and  the  enjoyment  of  present  blesangs, 
were  not  a  suffiaent  safeguard  against  its  power,  "the 
grand  erroroftheirpreaching  lay  in  light  views  of  Christ 
— of  his  sacrifice  and  salvation — a  forgetfiilness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — of  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  regeneratine 
and  sanctifying  grace.  Of  course  with  this  was  conJMnefl 
a  high  idea  of  the  reason  and  moral  |»ower  of  naan ;  in 
short,  infidelity  appUed  to  the  doctnnes  of  rerelatiOD, 
wMle  the  di-nne  ori^  of  revelation  itself  was  adnaitM- 
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I  do  not  knovr  whether,  cyen  with  tbeee  explanationa, 
&e  reader  will  be  preparer]  for  the  appalling  fact,  that 
sach  had  been  the  decline  of  rebgion  among  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  at  the  period  of  the  Itevolution,  that 
sereral  of  the  pastors  pubUcly  abjured  Christianity  as  a 
lie.  It  is  well  known  that  not  a  few  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cleigy  did  ho,  and  we  do  not  greatly  wonder  at 
this.  It  is  to  bt!  feared  very  many  of  them  were  and  are 
i&fidclB,  and  wear  the  sacerdotal  habit  mexely  for  scculai 
«nds.  Popery  and  infidelity — the  beheving  too  mnch, 
and  the  not  belieraig  at  all — have  always  gone  together. 
^ideed,  in  an  age  of  any  light,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ; 
,'but  it  was  a  new  thing  for  Protestant  ministers  to  be 
£)und  in  the  open  ranks  of  infidelity.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Jtwo  lepresenlativee  of  the  people  at  Kochefort  wrote 
ito  the  Convention  in  October  1793,  that  eight  Popish 
^nieats,  and  a  Protestant  minister,  "had  abjured  their 
4iTors  in  the  temple  of  truth,  formerly  the  parish  church, 
ttod  had  promised  to  teach  nothing  but  morahty,  and 
Ehe  hatred  of  all  religious  tyranny.  Tbey  confirmeiP 
0ieir  oath,  by  burning  their  letters  of  ordination  amid 
^e  mixed  acclamations  of  both  Catholics  and  Protea- 
fants.'  On  the  7th  of  November,  Gobet,  the  Aroh- 
Ushop  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
'attended  by  his  vicar,  eight  rect^irs,  and  a  Protectant 
ninister  of  the  name  of  JuUen — fit  name  for  such  an 
'iqwetate.  They  all  not  only  abjured  their  sacred  offices, 
lit  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  On  the  14th  of  the 
,Kune  month,  Morron,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  St  Thomas 
)de  Louvre,  in  Paris,  deposited,  on  the  table  of  the  Com- 
laons,  four  silver  cups,  which  had  been  used  in  admin- 
JBtering  the  Lord's  Supper,  adding  these  words :  "  They 
I^KTed  our  worship ;  but  prejudice,  and  somcdmes  rea- 
taa,  reproached  us  with  the  extreme  folly  of  using 
ijUiem."  It  were  easy  to  multiply  these  horrifying  de- 
itoils,  especially  as  regarded  the  Popish  clergy ;  but  the 
jJipecimen  is  more  than  sufficient.  It  clearly  proves  bow 
Jad  was  the  degeneracy  which  had  overshadowed  the 
rrotestaot  Church,  when  any  of  her  ministers,  or  pro- 
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'leBBed  people,  could  be  guilty  of  eucli  moral  atrociD 
The  great  hotly  of  iLe  pastors  may  ha?e  held  these  out- 
bursis  of  inildelitj  in  abhorrence.  Indeed,  the  Protes- 
tants who  would  not  go  the  length  of  the  HeTolutionists, 
were  subjected  to  the  crudest  treatment.  In  the  de- 
partment of  Gard  alone,  the  slaughter  was  wide  spread. 
Uuring  the  reign  of  terror,  the  Protestants  were  as  much 
oppressed  and  persecuted  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  Thie 
is  apparent  from  the  religious  profession  of  th<»e  who 
were  gulUolined,  Of  one  party  of  sufferers,  Lauze  Ae 
Peret  gives  the  following  summary: — 91  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 46  Protestants,  and  I  Jew, — showing  a  higha 
proportion  of  Protestants  thap  others.  Nothing,  then,  can 
be  more  unreasonable  than  to  denounce  them  as  Jacobiiii 
and  RcTolutionists.  It  i»  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  lb 
eminent  Protestant  minister,  Paul  Rahaut,  was,  by  order 
of  the  Convention,  arrested,  and  sent  to  prison  on  an 
ass,  being  too  aged  and  infirm  to  walk ;  and  that  it  wu 
only  the  fall  of  Robespierre  which  saved  him  from  die 

**guillotine,  at  nearly  80  years  of  age, — a  doom  which 
overtook  his  son,  also  a  minister  and  a  scholar,  a  few 
months  before  the  venerable  father  died  in  his  ovm  house 
at  Nismes.  The  wretched  facts,  however,  which  we  have 
been  reviewing,  proclaim  the  progress  and  the  power 
of  infidelity  even  in  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  at 
this  result  could  have  been  reached,  we  may  be  bdr 
both  irreligion  and  error  must  have  attained  an  unhappf 
sway.  It  is  a  fallen  Christianity  which  is  the  grand 
pioneer  of  infidehty. 


In  the  last  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Church  d 
Scotland,  the  melancholy  change  which  came  over  her 
character  and  operations  was  shortly  described.  It  i« 
matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the  present  chapter  must  deal 


E5QS 
descnption.  There  ivas  no  favouiabk  oHange. 

^hir  remarks  ivill  necessarily  be  brief.  The  Church, 
I  Christian  Church,  was  so  cold  and  dead,  that  she 
left  little  OT  nothing  to  record.  A  desert  is  much 
eaaly  and  quickly  described  than  a.  richly  culti- 
country.  The  Secession  of  1733  had  )^own  ra- 
ly,  and  there  bail  been  a  formidable  Popish  rebellion 
1745.  Still  thete  was  no  relaxation  in  the  enforcement 
the  disastrous  Patronage  Act  of  1711.  There  may 
re  been  occasional  compromises  of  difficult  cases,  but 
'here  the  patron  and  presentee  assert  their  claime,  the 
batch  enforces  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  the 
nl  continues  and  deepens,  and  the  cold  irrebgion  of  the 
kurch  grows  apace.  Tbere  is  a  fresh  secession  bova 
e  Establishment  in  1761,  solely  on  the  score  of  the 
and  intolerable  exercise  of  lay  patronage,  hence 
le  name  of  the  Relief.  This  party  have  now  risen 
nearly  100  congregations,  a  more  numerous  body  than 
Roman  Catholics  or  the  Episcopahans,  who  could  once 
the  Eatabbsbed  Church  tlieir  own  :  so  great  is  the 
which  created  them.  Divisions  among  the  seceding 
reBbytcrians  gave  no  strength  to  the  Church — they 
eakened  her  the  mote  as  each  party  required  to  collect 
Dierents  from  her  pale  to  support  its  separate  interests. 
Hatters  became  so  formidable  about  1766,  from  the 
'  of  dissent,  that  efibrts  were  made  in  the  General 
Lbty  after  milder  measures.  The  near  balance  of 
les  in  the  Supreme  Court  (99  to  85),  shows  that  a 
e  body  of  sound  men  still  rem^ed  in  the  Establish- 
it,  tiat  they  were  still  nearly  one-half;  and  for  some 
:b  there  was  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  past 
n>cedure,  but  there  was  no  real  change  of  principle, 
continued  to  swell,  and  all  the  more,  that  the 
t  advocates  of  rigorous  patrona^  now,  with  all 
)priety,  become  the  protectors  of  scandalous  ministera, 
lom  they  ought  to  have  deposed  frum  the  holy  minis' 
'.  This  added  to  the  di^;ugt  of  the  people.  The  good 
irk  in  which  the  General  Assembly  was  engaged  in 
rlier  years,  in  planting  schools  and  churches,  seems  in 
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a  great  veunre  to  have  been  aireBted.  In  I75B.  tbcce 
were  not  leas  than  1 75  Highland  parishes,  in  which  not  bo 
much  aa  one  parochial  school  had  been  established;  and 
if  in  a  department  in  which  all  are  agreed,  even  those  who 
are  little  influenced  by  religious  prindple,  there  were  so 
much  carelessness  and  failure  in  datj,  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  departments  more  strictly  Christian,  the  culpable 
remissness  would  be  still  more  flagrant.  The  religious 
destitution  of  the  Highlands,  as  appears  &om  several 
reports  to  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  in  I7Sfi,  wiis 
very  clamant,  but  no  steps  seem  to  have  been  taJcen  K 
meet  it.  Indeed  there  can  be  little  question,  that  lia 
native  Popery,  instead  of  diminishing,  grew  under  &t 
adverse  influences  which  have  been  referred  to>  It  is 
only  B,  living  and  fervent  Gospel,  such  as  that  which  wu 
vrielded  by  the  Reformers  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  can  successfully  meet  it.  Besides,  a  Roman 
Catholic  scarcely  thinks  it  worth  while  to  change  from  On 
Arminianism  of  Popery  to  the  Arminianism  of  Protei' 
tantism :  the  systems  are  substantially  the  same.  Hence 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  after  they  became  in- 
fected with  cold  Arminianism,  made  no  head  agouut 
Popery ;  nay,  the  Church  of  Rome  gaiued  &esh  adhe- 
rents. Shehas  attractions  to  boastof  which  the  Amuniau 
school  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  not  presort. 
The  well  authenticated  report  of  the  "  Sodety  in  Scotland 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,'  in  1783,  certifies, 
that  from  l~50,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  3O0 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  parish  of  Inveraven,  and  of  77 
in  that  of  Kirkraichael  which  adjoins ;  that  in  five  yean, 
150  had  been  pervexted  by  Popish  priests  in  the  parilll 
of  Loclialsh,  and  that  not  a  year  passed  in  whim  titt 
Society  were  not  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  PopOn 
in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Shortly  before  Qi» 
report  was  drawn  up,  a  Pnpish  academy  was  established 
at  North  Morar,  for  the  education  of  priests,  and  almoet 
as  soon  as  opened,  there  were  IG  students,  most  of  than 
B  of  gentlemen  in  that  country.  Popish  schools  and 
i  also  multiplied,"    The  Society  state,  that 
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I       iheir  information,  on  the  best  autliorily,  leaves  no  room 

I       to  doubt  tbat  tbe  evil,  though  apparently  small,  is  real, 

I       and  if  some  means   are  not  employed  to  prevent  its 

I       progress,  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  become  truly 

'       alarming.     One  important  mean  to  'which  the  Church 

looked,  was,  aa  has  been  already  hinted,  pubUc  aid  out 

of  the  forfeited  estates,  for  planting  now  churches  and 

parishes.     In  17<)],  the  Assembly  corresponded  with  the 

Board  of  Estates  on  the  subject,  and  matters  proceeded 

eo  &r,  that  a  sum  of  £450  was  actually  set  apart  for 

building  a  church  and  manse  in  the  parish  of  Ardnamur- 

(jian;  but  neither  have  been  erected  to  the  present  day. 

Tile  Assembly  was  referred  to  the  Treasury,  and  the 

l^reaaurj  had  no  money  to  spare.     Perhaps  tbe  scarcity 

of  funds  may  have  been  owing  to  the  expenses  of  tbe 

aeren  years'  war  which  raged  at  that  period.  * 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  spiritual  character  of 
ihe   Church  was  clouded,  and  becoming  darker  and 
darker,  there  can  be  little  question  that  there  was  still  a 
con^derable  leaven  of  sound  doctrine  and  true  piety,    , 
eren  in  the  vrorst  days.     Tbe  Churdt  of  Scotland  does   I 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Spirit  of  I 
Qod,  to  the  same  extent  in  which  other  Churches  of  the 
Itetonnation  were  deserted.    On  examining  her  acts  and   | 
proceedings,  we  can  still  discover  some  traces  of  life. 
What  had  been  begun  in  better  days,  such  as  bursariea, 
and  Gaelic  inisBionariea,  and  collections  for  Christian 
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MiboniniedBti  HBce*idBJur  wu  not  acctfpt«d.  Inic  reiected  with  prSde  and 
■10ni,»iidhMtillllMi«aie«Knimn«lLuMlipovertjbr™BhtM«cB,    Thuwu 

vrm  ngHnl  Id.    Oa«  bundml  ihlpi  dF  vir  vsc  taken  Lrom  the  cnnnT  or 
JMrnya,  JHid  L.  I  T,qni,o»  lUrJing  uqiilredtnprlio  monc; ;  but  ib«c  Rlorloiu 
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objects,  schools,  and  ctmrches,  and  foragn  ChriatiaBi, 
Beem  in  many  cases  to  hare  been  kept  up.  In  all  pro- 
bability, tbe  faitbfiil  minority  were  the  chief  contribu- 
tors; but  in  addition,  there  was  a  Pastoral  Address 
against  Infidelity ;  and  ministers  who  attended  the 
theatre — among  whom  were  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bera  of  the  majority  in  the  Qeneral  Assembly — were 
sharply  censured,  and  steps  were  in  some  cases  Hiiccesft- 
fiilly  taken  (br  the  protection  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  a  feir 
chapels  of  ease  were  allowed  to  be  built,  rehictanttf 
indeed,  and  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  lessen  their  in- 
fluence ;  but  still  they  struggled  through,  and  retained 
some  tbonsands  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  who 
otherwise  would  certainly  have  fallen  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Secession,  or  what  would  have  been  iDfinit«iy  worse, 
into  the  hands  of  irreligion  and  crime.  Much  of  the 
remaining  good  which  was  attempted  and  accomplished 
by  the  faithtiil  ministers  and  members  of  the  Chnrcb, 
seems  to  have  been  through  the  channel  of  the  "  Sodeqi 
in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christiaa  Knowledge."  Thii 
Society,  embracing  many  of  the  leading  and  religioui 
men  of  Scotland,  continued  its  labours  through  the 
coldest  and  darkest  days  of  the  Church  uf  Scotland.  It 
frequently  applied  for,  and  received,  contributions  and 
collections  tor  its  two  great  objects — of  spreading  acrip- 
tnral  education  in  the  destitute  districts  at  home,  and 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  savage  Indians  of  Americi 
abroad.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  it  could  point  to  an 
income  of  several  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  to  360 
schools ;  having,  from  the  outset,  been  instrumental  in 
communicating  a  superior  and  industrious  education  td 
not  less,  it  was  estimated,  than  300,000  persons.  Wi^ 
regard,  again,  to  its  foreign  missionary  operations,  these 
commenced  in  1732,  in  aiding  three  ministers  who  w«s 
resident  on  the  borders  of  the  Indians'  country.  Afts 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  the  people,  Brain- 
erd  was  appointed  a  missionary  in  17*3.  His  labomt 
were  eminently  blessed,  but  he  was  succeeded  bjf 
others  who  did  not  meet  with  the  same  encouragement 


Vsriotn  plane  having  failed,  a  contribuCioa  vraa  made, 
Ju  1761,  throughout  the  Church,  amouDting  to  above 
£2500,  to  establish  afiemtDatyfor  raising  nutive  teachers. 
DiiB  scheme,  taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  was 
lot  a  considerable  time  successful  in  spreading  etuis' 
Huiity  and  civilisation  among  a  number  of  the  natives. 
Missions  to  other  tribes  were  afterwards  set  on  foot; 
Sod  though,  as  a.  whole,  the  work  never  seems  to  have 
spered  with  them,  j^et  there  was  doubtless  spiritual 
it  from  time  to  time.  The  Society  stiU  holds  s 
connection  with  the  remaining  Indians  of  America, 
Vad  other  parties  have  now  come  forward  to  dispense 
among  tbem  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  Although  not 
me  soul  bad  been  converted,  jet  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
CSiurch,  through  the  means  and  opportunities  afforded 
)ier,  to  labour  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Itedeem- 
O^s  kingdom ;  and  in  doing  bo,  amid  much  discoumge- 
t  and  the  most  unpromising  materials,  she  doubts 
had  her  reward,  at  least  those  of  her  number  who 
and  cherished  a  missionary  spirit.  The  great 
was,  that  at  that  period,  even  throughout  Christen- 
dom, Bo  few  were  alive  to  their  obligations.  Towards  the 
isonclusion  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Church  (1798),  the 
Oeoeral  Assembly  rejected  the  proposal  of  various  Pres- 
byteries and  Synods  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
'^  a  small  majority,  indeed,  in  a  small  house ;  but  the 
imds  upon  which  several  of  the  leading  men  opposed 
proposal  were  most  unscriptural,  and  indicated  views 
M  utter  variance  with  a  just  understanding  of  the  Gos- 
jfei.  There  might  be  able,  and  learned,  and  tasteful 
'ttniiistera  among  the  clergy  in  the  veiy  sad  times  which 
yre  have  been  contemplating, — though,  judging  by  the 
W6iBtuje  which  has  survived,  these  seem  to  hare  been 
JKmderfolly  few ;  *  but  the  growing  ignorance,  and  infi- 
delity, and  licentiousness,  and  pauperism  of  the  country. 
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and  Uie  general  want  of  interest  in  the  C9ninA  mi 

its  proceeilinga,  plainly  show  that  their  system  of  doc- 
trine waa  not  sound,  and  thrir  whole  system  of  manage- 
ment most  inefficient.  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  states,  that  it 
"  was  not  till  the  Secession  broke  off,  that  the  parochiid 
coUecdonB  became  inadequate  foi  the  support  of  th« 
poor,  and  that  legal  assessment  became  necessary."  In- 
deed, no  small  part  of  their  policy  seems  to  have  cao- 
sistcd  in  doing  nothing — in  alloniiig  the  greatest  changes 
to  take  place  in  society,  without  any  attempt,  by  chumi 
or  school  extension,  to  meet  them.  They  seem  to  haw 
been  afraid  t«  move,  lest  they  brought  evil  upon  them- 
selves, or  danger  on  the  Estahhahment.  No  wonler 
that,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  such  a  poUcy  should  hare 
bequeathed  a  world  of  difficulty  and  labour  to  those  who 
were  to  arise  after  them,  but  with  a  different  spirit. 

That  the  Christians  of  this  land  may  more  gratefiitly 
appreciate  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy,  in  being  dfr 

ireTc  elths'  InBdeli.  or  trod  on  ttieborden  arKeptidno.  Hume  wu  dwttii- 
>DBaBdmo>tingcniautlnadelorhlitlnu.  BUid^ tlii celdmleil chenU, irta 
iclBDdedhlmanhlidatta-bcd.hlglilT^niTH)orhlicluncWr.    SadUiUa 

*iliiUU  of.  iCilinet.  UiDugta  ■  Judga  af  JuKldu),  heldjn  iiLi  1 >  iiiiniiiii^U 

thml  Ihere  U  ns  nir^h  Ihlnc  u  dn  or  dime,  and  Ihlt  DeitT  bu  bHtoVsA  Vm 
I  friw,  wb»e  Ilie;  aremlLrmeraaadtMl 
■— '  -  "-jinning,  Miof  couriF.  [hut  Rmt- 

oblr.  mdnt^ned  tbe  wumeil  lliuidilij) 
.„  ..  ^1(  aiD>— Qibt»n  nni  Humci  r^mAl 
in  ChriiQuTiin,  D«  (U  leut  be  doo  nol  nr  •) 
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lE^nd  Beotui,  at  miKnblT  ImmDrnl  bit,  who.  Hnra  of  [be  uncUMng  dh 
al  Uie  ilcic[r!ii»  of  fresgrue.  drcland  tlul  tha  DoipiC  would  not  ndtlilBL* 
IhAt  be  iDuit  Gnut  to  ■■  rincerc  tbouBh  imoerfHt  obedience !"  "  '  '  ''  ' 
dif .    Tbe  moK  teipecUble.  In  ncdat  of  CbrtiCbm  dumctei 
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ulabU  pamphlM  «ifjiinjl  liay-PfllrgnMe,  lind  In  lieh«lf  of  Ihe  rigl"-  -—^ 
Cbtliti«l  pEaplEiQLheAPpoinEBienloftbmrmiiuiiterB.  E«en  Dr  E(elc 
tlie  mocknHt  and  tmiamenHB  of  hlB  chu-actpr.  leemi.  at  an  odvuiL.. 
ofllfe.lo  bavebceu  iadlf  Ignotanc  of  the  Qoipel  of  Cbrltt.  In  a  iettei 
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JBtnbiaaB,  IboDib  ll  It  It  alone  nliicb  hu  brought  life  and  ImmartaUHn 
'Sin.   Suppodng.  thm,  IhM  MoaenilisiBlntSaClmrrhwcrs  connKted  irilb 
3h UlttUue iil%KO(U«A,V. soulil b»c  mill'  to  boaii  of. 
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., from  BO  cold  and  paralyzing  a  system,  and  may 

Se  animated  to  resist  its  return,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
jhem  that  the  taster  country  groaned  at  the  same  time 
pder  the  eame  oppression.  We  have  seen  that,  in  an 
~ly  part  of  the  century,  all  the  Churches  of  the  Refor- 
ition  underwent  a  serious  decline,  and  they  did  not 
iptOTe  with  its  progress.  The  tendency  of  false  doc- 
ne  is  to  get  worse  and  worse.  There  is  no  consistent 
logical  ground  upon  which  a  man  can  stand  between 
lidding  the  true  Gospel  and  holding  the  principles  of 
^delity.  Consistent  Arminianism  leads  to  Pelagianism 
*iOUgh  many  are  happily  better  than  their  principles, 
1  stop  short  in  the  course),  and  Pelaffianism  leads  to 
iiianism,  and  Arianism  leads  to  Socinianism,  and  So- 
leads  to  Infidelity.  UniYcrsal  redemption, 
lid  uniTersat  pardon,  and  universal  restoration,  are  all 
nmected  together,  and  lead  farther  and  farther  from 
s  truth.  We  need  not  wonder  then  (to  confine  our 
«ntion  to  England)  that  the  aspects  of  the  Protestant 
lurch,  both  Established  and  Dissenting,  became  more 
id  more  unfavourable,  and  that  though  the  country 
a  called,  in  the  meandme,  to  endure  trials  at  home  and 
ge  wais  abroad,  which,  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
inld  have  recalled  to  serious  religion.  Theviolent  oppo- 
Lon  with  which  tlie  disinterested  and  most  succearfiil 
of  "Whitefield  and  his  coadjutors  were  assailed 
die  middle  of  the  century,  is  an  oovious  proof  of  the 
ide-spread  irrcligion  of  all  ranks.  The  testimonies 
ihich  could  be  produced  to  this  purpose  are  innumer- 
le.  In  1772,  not  less  than  250  ministers  of  the  Church 
England  petitioned  Parbament  to  be  released  from  the 
iligation  of  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  a  Con- 
»ion  of  Faith.  Though  this  may  seem  a  small  number 
it  of  10,000  clergy,  yet  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that 
ere  were  many  more  who  held  the  same  sentiments, 
bom  regard  for  appearances,  and  the  fear  of  endangering 
irar  livings,  restrained  from  a  public  expression.  About 
le  same  period  there  was  a  similar  proposal  in  the 
Shnroll  of  Scotland,  but  the  merciful  Providence  of  God 
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happily  defeated  it,  though  it  catmot  be  enppoeed  Aat 
religious  consideratiODB  swayed  the  parties  who  were  the 
instruments  of  prevention.  Alliance  with  the  State,  on 
the  ground  of  recognised  Btandards,  has  repeatedly  proved 
a  protection  and  mllying  point  to  sound  doctrine. 

In  this  connection  I  may  atate,  that  it  has  aometiine! 
been  made  a  question,  how  Principal  Robertson,  who 
b«gan  to  lead  the  General  Assembly  at  30  years  of  age, 
and  who  continued  to  do  so  for  30  years,  almost  without 
a  rival,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  unevangelioal  and 
anti-popular  policy  which  has  been  so  destructive  to  the 
Church,  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  abandon 
Church  courts  while  yet  in  his  prime  ? — and  one  answer, 
and,  we  beUeve,  the  true  one,  is,  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  die  younger  men  of  the 
party  to  get  rid  of  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Low  as  the  state  of  religion  must  have  been  before  such 
a  proposal  could  have  been  made,  Robertson,  as  a  &r- 
aighted  man,  saw  the  hazard  of  thereby  shaking  the  cm- 
nection  between  Church  and  State,  which  is  intended  to 
secm%  the  teaching,  not  of  ant/  doctrine,  but  of  the  CalVi- 
nisdc  and  free  grace  doctrine  of  the  standards.  Wideff 
as  many  may  have  practically  departed  (mm  this,  it  wW 
dangerous  to  avow  the  departure.  Hence  Bobertson  dis- 
countenanced the  proposal,  at  the  expense  of  displeaging 
not  a  kvr  of  his  own  friends,  and  withdrawing  from  that 
counsels.  Perhaps  the  Principal's  fears  were  not  altiH 
gether  unfounded.  It  is  related  that  at  least  some  pro- 
prietors who  paid  the  ministers'  salary,  decUired  that  die 
moment  the  signing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  given 
up,  they  would  consider  the  alliance  between  Church  sd 
State  at  an  end,  and  would  pay  no  more  money.  TUl 
was  rather  a  critical  question  at  that  time  to  agitate.  Haj 
the  multitudes  of  oppressed  and  insulted  people  who 
abandoned  the  Established  Church  for  the  Secession,  in- 
stead of  following  the  course  which  they  pursued,  stated 
to  the  Legislature  that  many  of  the  ministers  were  not 
preaching  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  fkbk 
doctrine,  and  ^titlo^wd  that  the  temporalities  should  tw 
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VriAdrawn  {rom  the  Church  till  she  ceased  to  teach 
Biror ;  in  short,  called  upon  the  State,  in  a  conBtitutional 
manner,  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  monej  which  she  con- 
,  IHbuted  was  properly  applied  to  the  purpose  for  trhich  it 
_^  Jiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have 

'fxerted  a  Teiy  salutary  check  on  the  downvrard  course  of 
''" '  isteiial  carelessness  and  error,  and  would,  perhaps, 
alarmed  the  Church  much  more  than  by  building 
ripaseuting  places  of  worship.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
itjbted  by  Wodrow  in  hia  Analecla,  on  the  authority  of 
[JU^  Gnuige,  that  Ijords  Towusend  and  Somera,  leading 
[jftotesmcn,  though  semi'infidels  themselres,  were  quite  op- 
jjBoaed  to  Dr  Clarke's  Arian  doctrines  on  public  gtomida; 
Mwl  declared  their  opinion,  that  if  the  received  scrip- 
jfmral  tenets  were  departed  from,  there  was  nothing  for 
|j0iu  country  but  Popery,  slavery,  and  confusion.  This 
midicated  no  small  discernment  on  the  part  of  irreligious 
Uateamen,  and  if  generally  shared  in  by  official  men  at 
n  later  day,  might  have  rendered  it  a  perilous  thing 
no  abrogate  the  signing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
OBOtland,  even  in  the  dark  and  cold  reign  of  Principal 
Bobertson. 

But  to  return  to  some  proofs  of  the  feUen  Christianity 

.tbe  last  century.     Augustus  Toplady,  the  able  defen- 

of  Calvinism,  thus  speaks  in  1776  :— "  We  live  at  a 

when  the  generB.Uty  of  profeased  Protestants  appear 

hare  lost  sight  of  those  grand  and  essential  principles 

which  the  Church  of  Eigland  was  reformed,  and  in 

*  Bce  of  which  her  martyrs  bled.   Religious  ignorance, 

a  gener^  unconcern edness  about  divine  things,  to- 

with  the  most  profiise  dissipation,  and  a  groiving 

^  xd  of  moral  virtue,  are  the  reigning  characteristics 

f  Che  present  age.     In  a  country  thus  circtmistanced. 

Popery  (ever  on  the  watch  for  advantages)  will,  and 

Uut,  and  does,  gain  continual  ground.     Ignorance,  infi- 

ieKty,  and  licentiousness,  naturally  terminate  in  super- 

^tion  as  their  ultimate  refuge ;  and  Rome  too  often 

saps  what  profancness  and  immorality  have  sown." 

Addressing  the  clergy  of  tbe  Church  of  England  in  the 
I  K  k 
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conclusion  of  his  "Historical  Defence  of  tlie  Cal' 
of  that  Church,"  he  says, — "  Where  shall  we  stop  ?  We 
hare  already  forsook  the  good  oM  paths  trod  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ  and  the  aposlleSj^-paths 
in  which  ourown  reformers  also  trod — our  martyrs,  our 
bishops,  our  clergy,  our  universities,  and  the  whole 
body  of  this  Protestant,  i.  e.,  of  this  once  Calyinistic 
nation.  Our  Liturgy,  our  articles,  and  our  homilies,  it 
is  true,  still  keep  possession  of  our  church  walls ;  but  ire 
pray,  we  aubscribe,  we  assent  one  way ;  we  believe,  we 
preach,  we  write  another.  In  the  desk  we  are  Terliai 
Calvinists,  but  no  sooner  do  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
above  the  desk,  than  we  foraet  the  grave  character  m 
which  we  appaired  below,  and  tug  the  performance  vi& 
a  few  minutes'  entertainment,  compiled  from  the  tag^ 
ments  lieqneathed  to  us  by  Pelagius  and  Arminius,  ni^ 
to  say  by  Arius,  Socinos,  tand  by  others  still  worse  thwi 
they.  Observe,  I  speak  not  of  all  indiscriminately.  We 
have  many  great  and  good  men,  some  of  whom  are, 
and  some  of  whom  are  not,  Calvinists.  But  that  the 
glory  is,  in  a  rery  considerable  degree,  departed  from 
our  Established  Sion,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  con- 
travened,— a  fact  which  must  be  lamented,  and  an 
alarming  symptom  which  ought  to  be  publicly  noticed. 
"  In  the  opuiion  of  the  late  Dr  Young,  '  almost  eveiy 
cottage  can  show  us  one  that  has  cormpted,  and  every 
palace  one  that  has  renounced  the  faith.'  Are  matten 
much  mended  since  that  pious  and  respectable  Arminian 
launched  the  above  complaint  ?  I  fear  not.  Is  theiE 
!i  single  heresy  that  ever  .innoyed  the  Christian  worid, 
which  has  not  its  present  partisans  among  those  vrho 
profess  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  ?  At 
what  point  our  revoltings  will  end,  God  nlone  can  1^. 
But  this  I  affirm,  without  heeilation,  and  on  the  mEMt 
meridian  conviction,  that  Arminianism  is  the  poisonoui 
wood  to  which  the  waters  of  our  national  sanctuary  ai» 
primarilyindebtcd  for  all  their  imbittemient.  In  par- 
ticular, Arianism,  Socinianism,  practical  Antinomiamam, 
and  infidelity  itself,  have  all  made  their  way  thiongb 
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that  breach  at  which  ArminianUm.  entered  before  them. 
Xor  will  the  Protestant  religioii  grun  ground,  or  finally 
maintain  the  ground  it  has  got,  neither  is  it  possible  for 
the  interests  of  morality  itself  to  fiourish,  till  the  Armi- 
nian  bondwoman  and  her  sons  are  cast  out, »'.  e,,  till  the 
nommal  niembers  of  our  Church  become  real  believers 
of  its  doctrines,  and  throw  the  esotic  and  corrupt  system 
of  Van  Harmin,  ivith  all  its  branches  and  appurtenaneea, 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  hats." 

Many  similar  melancholy  testimonies  might  be  quoted. 
"  Sooiates,  preaching  moral  virtue,  and  dying  to  bear 
witness  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead*,  was  made  to  the 
Qrecian  people  wisdom  and  righteousness,  not  less  tlian 
Jesus  1"*  ''  Morality  is  the  new  creature  spoken  of  in 
Uie  New  Testament.  Morality  is  all  in  all  in  the  Chris- 
tian rdigion.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  law  of 
nature  revived  and  perfected.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
are  the  same  with  the  moral  virtues  ;  grace  and  virtue 
are  but  two  names  that  signify  the  same  thing."  t 
"  My  hrethren,"  says  Bishop  Lavington,  addressing  his 
clergy,  "  I  beg  you  will  rise  up  with  me  against  moral 
preaching.  We  have  long  been  attempting  the  refor- 
nudoa  of  the  nation  by  discourses  of  this  kind.  With 
what  success  ?  None  nt  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
dexterously  preached  the  people  into  downright  infidelity. 
We  must  change  our  voice,  we  must  preach  Christ  and 
hm  crucified.  Nothing  but  the  Gospel  is,  nothing  will 
be  found  to  be,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  besiili 
Iiet  me,  therefore,  again  and  agun,  request,  may  I  r 
add,  let  me  charge  you,  to  preach  Jesus,  and  salvation 
throueh  his  name.  Preach  the  Lord  who  bought 
preach  redemption  through  his  blood ;  preach  the 
ing  of  the  great  High  Priest,  '  He  who  believeth  shall 
be  saved  ;'  preach  repentance  towards  Qod,  and  f^th  is 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  truth,  I  fear,  is,  that  many, 
if  not  the  most  of  us,  have  dwelt  too  little  on  these  doc- 
trines in  our  sermons ;  by  no  means,  in  gdieral,  from 
disbelieving  or  alighting  them,  but  partly  from  knowing 
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that  foTmaHy  they  had  heen  inculcated  beyond  thd» 

proportion,  and  eren  to  the  diBparagement  of  Christian 
obeflience ;  partly  ftom  fancying  them  so  generally  re- 
ceived and  remembered,  that  little  needs  to  be  said  but 
on  social  obligations ;  partly,  ag^,  Iroin  not  having 
studied  theology  deeply  enough  to  treat  of  them  ably 
and  beneficially.  God  grant  that  it  may  never  hare 
been  for  want  of  inwardly  experiencing  their  iinportance. 
But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  nadi  been  lament- 
able. Our  people  have  grown  less  and  less  mindiiil, 
first,  of  the  distinguishing  articles  of  their  creed,  then, 
as  will  always  be  the  ease,  of  that  one  which  thoy  hold 
in  common  with  the  heathens, — have  forgot,  in  fact, 
their  Creator,  as  well  as  their  Redeemer  and  ^nctitiei; 
seldom  or  never  seriously  worshipping  Him,  or  thintdtg 
of  the  state  of  their  souls  in  relation  to  Him  ;  but  flit- 
tering themselves  that  what  they  are  pleased  to  c^  R 
moral  and  harmless  life,  tliough  far  Irom  being  either,  ii 
the  one  thing  needful." 

The  biographer  of  Hervey,  speaking  of  the  same  pertod. 
says, — "Attnat  time  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  &iglaiid 
who  ventured  to  maintain  her  articles  and  homilies  in 
doctrine,  and  who  supported  them  in  fact  by  a  ho^ 
practice,  was  a  kind  of  prodigy,  and  met  with  nothii^ 
but  censure,  persecution,  and  Bard  names  from  all  ranki 
and  sorts  of  men.  Our  pulpits  resounded  with  mtHsUty, 
deduced  from  the  principles  of  nature  and  the  fitnen  of 
thin^  with  no  relation  to  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost,— 
all  which  the  heathen  philosophers  have  insisted  on, 
and  perhaps  with  more  than  modem  ingenuity,  and  ia 
consequence  of  this,  our  streets  have  resounded  with 
heathen  immorality."* 

And  what  were  the  effects  of  this  state  of  thing)! 
Such  were  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  and 
clerical  carelessness,  that,  in  1780,  the  eminent  Hannah 
More  found  13adjoining  parishes  in  Somersetshire,  where 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  resident  curate.  The 
^ular  ignorance  corresponded.     Out  of  lOS  chi] 
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in  these  parishes,  drawn  together  to  her  school, 
could  tell  who  made  them ! 

Among'  the  Protestant  DiBsenters  matters  were  much 
the  same.  Indeed,  their  want  of  Church  government, 
and  want  of  connection  with  the  State,  made  them  more 
acoesfflble  to  the  inroads  of  error,  of  which  thej  became 
the  melancholy  prcj  in  the  worst  forms.  Dr  Isaac 
Watts,  in  bis  Dedication  of  his  Sermons,  speaking  of  the 
dissenting  interest,  says, — "  As  to  the  savour  of  piety  and 
iaward  religion^-aa  to  spiritual-minded ness,  and  ze;il  for 
God,  and  the  good  of  souls — and  as  to  the  spirit  and 

¥)wer  of  evangelical  ministers,  we  may  all  complain. 
he  glory  is  much  departed  from  Israel."  Dr  Doddridge 
saya,  "  The  defection  of  our  younger  ministers  I  greatly 
lament;  the  dissenting  interest  is  not  like  itself;  I 
hardly  know  it,  I  knew  the  time  when  I  had  no  doubt 
into  whatever  place  among  Dissenters  I  went,  but  that 
my  heart  would  be  wanned  and  comforted,  and  my 
edification  promoted  ;  now  I  hear  prayers  and  sermons 
whioh  I  neither  relish  nor  understand.  Evangelical 
truth  and  duty  are  quite  old  fashioned.  From  many 
polpita  one's  ears  are  dunned  with  reason, — the  gre^ 
law  of  reason, — ^the  eternal  law  of  reason, — that  it  ia 
enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with  the  chief  excel- 
lent^ of  our  nature,  becau^  it  is  idolized,  and  evea 
deified."  Job  Orton,  the  biographer  of  Doddridge,  thtia 
expresses  himself  on  the  same  sad  subject : — "  Their 
congregations  are  in  a  wretched  state.  Some  are  dwind' 
ling  to  nothing,  as  is  the  case  with  several  in  this  Deigh- 
bonrhood,  where  there  are  not  now  as  many  scores  as 
there  were  hundreds  in  their  meeting-houses  fifty  years 
ago  ;  hut  when,  by  trade  and  manufactures,  new  persons 
eoiae  to  the  place  and  fill  up  the  vacant  scats,  there  is  a 
fiital  deadness  spread  over  the  congregation.  They  run 
in  tke  course  of  this  world,  follow  every  fashionable 
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folly,  and  family  and  personal  godliness  seems  in  general   ^^M 

to  be  lost  among  (hem.     There  is  scarcely  any  appear-  ^^M 

IL     anee  of  life  or  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  which  de-  ^^M 

W     mands  and  deserves  the  greatest."     Again,  a  few  yean  ,  ^^M 


later,  he  vrites,  speaking  of  a  miiuster  ;- 
will  be  long  spared,  as  his  life  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  interest  in  its  present  low  state.  I  am  glad  to  liear 
it  revivea  among  you,  but  it  is  almost  sunk  to  nothing 
in  those  parts  of  CheEhlre  which  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  this,  I  think,  mnst  be  oiving  lo  that  which  is  indeed 
the  grand  source  of  its  decaj  eyery  where,  the  want  of 
'Seriousness  in  our  ministers,  and  by  their  principles  and 
tlieir  practices  making  concessions  in  favour  of  ikshion* 
able  indulgences,  and  neglect  of  reUgious  esercises." 
Again,  in  1777  he  thus  writes  of  the  state  of  rehgion 
among  the  Dissenters  of  London: — "I  grieve  for  the 
state  of  things  amongst  us,  especially  in  and  about 
Loudon.  The  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  love  of  dissi- 
pation and  trides,  prevail  so  much  as  to  eat  out  the  vei^ 
life  of  religion,  and  throw  public  worship  into  a  matter 
of  mere  entertainment,  or  an  idle  ceremony." 

There  is  a  striking  testimony  to  he  found  in  "  The 
Contemplations'  of  the  Eev.  Mr  Ryland  of  NorthamiK 
ton,  published  in  ]  776.  lie  declares,  after  29  yeaxB  of 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  youth,  from  7  to  20  yean 
of  age,  he  never  had  one  who  had  been  taught  by  iat 
parents  or  former  instructors  in  the  solid  evideiua 
of  the  Christian  religion.  He  adds,  "  if  my  obaem- 
tions  be  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  Britidi  joutii  in 
genera],  no  wonder  that  the  nation  is  going  back  to 
Popery  and  atheism."  Perhaps  the  most  unpresare 
testimony,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  wUdi 
appears  from  accredited  historical  documents,  that  than 
must  have  been  a  &IIing  to  pieces,  and  destruction  ti 
not  fewer  than  II 00  dissenting  churches  in  England,  in 
BO  jean.  Neal  states  their  pfeces  of  worehip,  in  17Ifi, 
at  2800  ;  and  Josiah  Thomson,  60  years  after,  dravra  up 
a  particular  catalogue,  which  shows  only  1 701-  As  the 
people  very  generally  hated  the  unsound  doctrine  which 
the  ministers  insidiously  taught,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  disappearance  of  so  many  congri^tions.  It 
was  creditable  to  the  people,  but  what  a  sad  picture 
does  it  present  of  the  change  in  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
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iiig  and  destroying  influence  of  iUse  doctrine, 
le  British  Churclies  in  peace  and  outward  proBpetity, 
id  the  French  Church  under  depression  and  occjwional 
Ltion,  are  destined  to  exhibit  tlie  same  error,  and 
lalignant  effects.  Perhaps  at  thia  particular  period, 
Preabytflriana  of  Scotland,  aa  a  whole,  were  the  most 
loroughiy  evangelical  party  in  tlie  Christian  Church. 
hey  had  not  had  time  to  degenerate,  and  they  were 
le  descendants  of  noble  sires  ;  but  their  quarrel  with 
Spirit's  work  of  revi»sl  in  some  of  the  parishes 
Scotland,  and  the  speedy  and-  bitter  divisions  vrhicti 
Speared  among  themselres,  show  how  much  they, 
bo,  were  afiected  by  the  unhappy  age  in  which  they 
Ived.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
m«ent  Socinians  in  England  are  descended  jrom  the 
^tMiil  Nonconformists  of  old.  Of  206  places  of  wur- 
hip,  170  belonged  to  founders,  whose  sentiments  on 
most  important  subjects  were  not  only  different 
j,hnt  contrary  to  those  of  tlieir  pretended  successors.* 
Eliat  this  fact  may  not  be  perverted,  as  it  has  been,  into 
ai^nment  against  popular  rights  in  the  appointment  of 
isters,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  anew,  that  it 
■the  minUtera,  not  tiie  people,  who  were,  in  the  Jirat 
ostance,  unsoimd  and  heretical — that  it  was  the  minis- 
rs  who  perverted  the  people — and  that  this  was  per- 
ituated  by  the  pastoral  appointment  being  Tested,  not 


■D — , , ipetiiBJIj  In  HGuitlng  the  itudlei  of  canili. 

J . — J  thjil  this  fund  bai  bem  IkTfeLy  Increuod  bT  gkfU  and 

„ ,    llindnanigtraOflxi,tn  thediwnifpcrieoiaQD,waiofpgcw«tTMnet, 

IpUctd  berimd  the  Uniiu  of  France  I  bul  in  olsccu  were  enenlJall;  French, 
ivm  pnkM  far  Kcreey  hiving  long  paued,  the  dneendantt  or  the  domiri 
-"^  11  HCDunt  of  the  emouoc  of  the  funds,  end  Che  mode  oT  ipporCkHUng 
^w  lerr  nmci  oC  the  mret  comniiltec  m  only  ■  nutter  of  conjee- 
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intrftnlnin  ! 


llBg  at  the  pure  Frotei. 
ed  their  propertT,  their 
with  the  prndeedinn  of 
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tmiaifim  iu  other  iiuuten.^ia  AotC,  wherever  it  hiU  bid  the  opimrtuDUy  I 
yet  it  pretend*  to  be  the  ereiC  patron  ofJuHllcp,  and  cendour,  iii;d  chul^, 
freednn.— Id  other  wor£,  the  on^  reFreieDUtlve  of  tme  ChrliUanlt)!  I 


iD  ik«  pMple,  Tmt  in  avnyemallbodyof  tnisteeB,  vfiOBp 
fimd&,  froni  mortifications,  &c.,  were  safficiently  large  to 
enable  tliem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  maintain  religious 
worship  without  the  aid  or  control  of  the  people.  I  have 
been  informed  by  those  who  have  giren  some  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  the  same  holds  tme  of  the  heterodox 
ministers  who,  for  so  many  years,  poisoned  the  Churchc* 
of  America  and  Ireland.  It  was  not  the  breadth  but  the 
narrowness  of  the  popular  basis  which  was  the  source  of 
eyil.  Eren  the  most  popular  constitution  may  not,  in 
every  ease,  be  an  eflectnal  protection  against  false  doc- 
trine ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  far  better  protection 
than  any  other,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  which  can  be 
derized.  The  Presbyterian  Dissenlera  of  Scotland,  who 
have  now  subsisted  for  a  centnry,  and  can  boast  of  seve- 
ral hundred  congregations,  were  never  accused  of  any 
love  of  Arminianism,  or  Arianism,  or  Socinianism.  though 
the  right  of  electing  their  ministeif  is  placed  on  the  most 
popular  footing. 

But,  to  return  from  these  ohserrations  to  the  state  of 
religion,  or  rather  the  want  of  religion,  in  England,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century,  1  cannot  better  conclude 
than  in  the  words  of  the  celelirated  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
his  History  of  Redemption,  written  in  1773.  Speakingof 
England,  and  the  Chrislian  Chnrdi  generally,  he  says. — 
'■  In.  this  kingdom  those  principles  on  which  the  power 
of  godliness  depends,  are  in  a  great  measure  esploded, 
and  Arianism,  and  Socinianism,  and  Arminianism,  and 
Deism,  are  the  thin^  which  j>revail  and  carry  almi»t  all 
before  them.  And  particularly,  history  gives  no  account 
of  aav  age  wherein  there  was  so  great  an  apostasy  of 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  to  infidelity ;  never  was  there  such  a  casting  off 
of  the  Christian  and  all  revealed  religion ;  never  any  age 
wherein  was  so  much  scoffing  at,  and  ridiculing  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  hy  those  who  have  been  brought  np  under  Gos- 
pel Kght,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  as  there  is  at  this  day." 
And  now  foil  manifestation  having  been  made  of  4^^ 
^        depravity  t>f  man,  2sA  of  lUe  msafficiency  of  all  ecd^^^f 
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Us  parity.  God  ivas  pleased  to  inifrpow'  in  men^,  and 
make  the  very  \teakaess  of  the  Church,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  laea,  subaerrient  to  revival  jind  restoradon, 
Caxeleaaness  and  eiror  in  the  CliuTch — violent  settle- 
ments— ministers  Bubscribing  doctrines  ivhich  plajnlj 
thej  did  not  believe — men  of  no  rriigion  persecuting  the 
^thful,  and  then  ronformin^  tu  the  «ame  comnraaion 
for  a  piece  of  bread — the  lutdue  exaltation  of  hnman 
reason  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  fevourite  tenets 
of  Aiminianism ; — these,  and  various  other  things,  had 
spread  irreligion  »tid  infidelity  n-idelj  among  the  mora 
edocated  classes  of  societv.  In  the  meantime,  there  was 
a  sodden  enlargement  of  the  resources  of  the  people, 
throi^h  commercial  and  manufacturing  channels,  and 
withal,  a^reat  enlarpementof  the  numbCTS  of  the  people, 
while  the  Established  Church  denied  them  the  means  of 
adequate  or  sound  religious  instruction.  What  could  be 
expected  to  follow  from  this  state  of  things  J  InGdelitj 
descends  from  the  bi^er  to  the  hombter  classes,  and  is 
greedily  swallowed.  This  hatred  to  the  resti^ts  of  God 
and  of  man  (for  that  is  true  intideUty),  takes  a  direction 
to  potiticsl  rights  and  liberty.  Popish  France,  with  Its 
ProCestantiBm  wellnigh  extinguished,  and  with  a  more 
excitable  people,  had  still  less  to  keep  its  infidelity  in 
check  than  eren  this  country,  llence  all  social  bands 
were  loosed,  and  a  revelation  of  unprecedented  horrors 
burst  forth.  The  contagion  spread  to  this  country, 
Paine  is  read,  or  rather  devoured,  wherever  the  people 
can  read,  and  tbis  is  peculiarly  true  of  Scotland.  The 
middle  and  higher  classes,  who  had  patronieed  irreligioa 
and  infidelity,  get  alarmed  for  themselves  and  the  nation, 
when  ihey  see  their  own  work  in  practical  exemplifica- 
tion. There  is  an  immediate  and  general  conviction 
that  it  is  only  true  efficient  religion  which  can  preserve 
the  people  in  social  order,  and  minister  consolation  amid 
the  changes  of  time  and  the  terrors  of  revolution.  Men 
in  oflice,  and  thousands  on  thousands  not  in  office, 
betake  thejnselves  to  the  churches  which,  as  in  Popish 
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lands,  thej  had  in  a  great  degree  abandoned  to  femaleB, 
aiid  now  proceed  to  set  an  example  to  the  huiuUer 
classfs,  of  reverence  fi>r  rell^on  and  submission  to  its 
claims.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  Revolution  moves 
on  Willi  its  scenes  of  indescribable  atrocity.  Infidelity, 
produced  in  a  great  measure  by  the  uniUitbfulness  of  the 
('hurcli,  is  pictured  forth  in  blood  before  her  eyes.  The 
event  is  eanetified  to  many.  Thousanils  begin  to  turn 
to  God  for  safety,  and  to  think  seriously  of  religion. 
They  see  the  vanity  of  that  cold,  careless  formalism  whidi 
had  been  so  mudi  patronized  by  the  Church.  They 
inquire  for  the  fervour  and  power  of  e*-angelieal  trnth. 
Men  and  ministers  who  are  abeady  ftiitbful,  are  stirred 
up  to  new  zeal.  The  inc^uiries  of  othere  quicken  theit 
own  activities;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  at  the  vei^ 
time  when  Satan  is  hoping  for,  and  the  timid  are  fear- 
ing, an  utter  overium  of  true  religion,  there  is  a  rerival, 
and  the  Gospel  espands  its  wings  and  prepares  for  a  oen 
flight.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  the  1792,  the 
rery  year  of  the  French  Uevolution,  was  also  tite  yeoi 
when  the  "  Baptist  Missionary  Society"  was  formed, a 
society  which  was  followed,  during  the  succeeding,  and 
they  the  worst,  years  of  the  Revolution,  with  new  societies 
of  unwonted  energy  and  union,  all  aiming,  and  aiming 
successfully,  at  the  propagation  of  the  Qospel  of  Chiist, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  What  withering  contenipl 
did  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  thus  pour  upon  the 
schemes  of  infidels!  And  how  did  He  arouse  the  canJes 
and  iikstruct  His  own  people,  by  alarming  providences,  ai 
u  season  when  Ihey  greatly  needed  such  a  stimulus  and 
eicitement!  The  first  favourable  religious  change,  then, 
in  this  country,  in  recent  times,  may  he  attributed  to  the 
French  Revolution.  That  event  in  its  conse({ueno« — in 
the  wars  and  sufferings  which  it  created  over  Europe — 
has,  doubtless,  been  blessed  to  many  in  Tarious  countries 
of  the  Continent.  It  haa  taught  them  the  insecurity  and 
vanity  of  earthly  distincrions,  and  led  them  up  to  God 
himself  as  the  only  refuge  of  the  soul.  The  favourabli! 
changes  which  have  appeared  in  Prussia  and  Holland 
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have  been  traced  to  this  influence.  And  if  public  trials 
haye  operated  in  this  n-ay  in  their  result,  ie  it  stranoe 
tbnt  they  should  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner  at  thcic 
appalling  commencement  and  prospects  t  I  am  happy 
in  these  views  to  be  borne  out  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  Dr  Tholuck,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle^ 
^leaking  of  the  revival  of  reUgion  in  G^many,  at  a 
Bomewhat  later  date  to  the  French  Revolution,  he  says," 
— and  his  observations  apply  to  the  Churches  of  the 
Relbrmation  generally, — 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  %-iewa  in  Church  his- 
tory, is  to  examine  how  Christianity  revives  and  shines 
wi^  new  lustre,  after  having  been  greatly  obscured  and 
BJmost  extinguished.  The  period  of  the  first  French 
Revoludon  was  the  time  uf  the  greatest  abasement  of 
Ute  Christian  revelation.  In  Germany,  we  never  went 
so  fer  as  the  French ;  we  never  publicly  abolished  reli- 
gious worship,  and  condemned  as  a  crime  the  adora- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  crucified.  But  though  the  grave 
character  of  the  Oennans  preserved  them  from  these 
exctisses,  they  drank  even  more  deeply  of  infidelity. 
While  in  France  the  people,  led  astray  by  satirical  poets 
and  pretended  philosophers,  broke  crosses,  drove  away 
priests,  and  shut  churches ;  in  Germany,  learned  men, 
and  even  ministers  of  the  Church,  endeavoured  to  rest 
npon  science  the  foundation  of  scepticism,  and  to  prove 
that  the  Gospel  was  no  more  a  revelation  of  God  than 
the  various  rehgions  successively  adopted  by  the  human 

"  What  was,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  state 
of  theolc^yin  Germany?  We  may  know  by  the  religi- 
ons and  literary  journals  publislied  at  that  time.  There 
WM  a  perfect  calm  on  great  religious  questions.  No  one 
doubted  that  Rationalism  was,  and  must  be,  the  only 
religion  of  enlightened  men.  Here  and  there,  on  the 
shores  of  the  ^Itic  Sea,  in  Fomerania  and  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  Prussia,  were  a  few  obscure  orthodox  pas- 
tors; but  every  body  supposed  they,  too,  would  soon  be 
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penaade^  to  follow  the  general  example.  Badonaltsts 
had  no  need  of  defending  their  cause,  for,  with  a  few 
unimport«nt  exceptions,  they  met  with  no  adversaries. 
Peace  was  in  the  Church  ;  but  what  a  peace !  It  was 
the  tranquillity  of  death.  Sometimes  infidelity  broke 
forth  in  shnmefiil  acts.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  students  of  theology  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated uoiveraitiea  of  Germany,  dared  to  cany  the  Bible 
lit  procession,  and  inter  it  with  mockery,  pronouncing 
over  the  tomb  of  this  Gible  a  sacrilegious  fuuer.il  ont- 
tion.  Oh !  who  could  then  have  foreseen  the  religious 
contest  which  we  now  witness  ?  Who  could  have 
thought  that  in  every  city  of  iroportance  the  struggle 
would  be  renewed  between  the  orthodox  and  RatiouKlists, 
and  that  we  should  see  every  where  sorieties  for  mis- 
sions, Bibles,  and  pious  books?  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that  politicians  would  eagerly  seek  the  support  of 
rerealed  truth,  and  that  philosophy  herself  would  le 
judged  of  in  a  Christian  point  of  view  ? 

"  Whence  came  this  religious  movement  ?  Not  from 
Ikalls  where  professors  give  their  lectures.  Young  men 
who  are  studying  the  sciences  often  believe  thai  the  uni- 
versities ore  the  lields  of  battle  on  which  are  decided  tlie 
destinies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is  not  so,  my 
dear  friends.  Man  lives  not  by  the  bread  only  which 
professors  distribute ;  and  the  ibeologian  must  not  con- 
fine his  view  to  that  side.  The  history  of  our  reli^ous 
revival  is  a  striking  proof  that  God  can  make  hreaA  of 
stones,  and  restore  tfie  life  of  faith  by  means  which  no 
one  could  have  foreseen. 

"  The  lirst  atta<^k  against  Nationalism,  the  first  step 
taken  to  return  to  the  Gospel,  was  on  the  part  of  the  poete 
of  the  romantic  school !  You  can  form  no  idcn  of  the 
impression  produced  liy  the  poetry  of  Tiek,  Novalis,  Mai 
de  Schenkendorf,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  school 
Oold  and  liarren  Rjitinnalism  was  smitten  and  wounded 
to  the  heart  by  the  noble  and  ardent  inspirations  of  these 
poets,  who  sought,  in  the  bottom  of  our  natitfe,iLe_; 
mitive  wants  oi  iW  Wman  soul. 
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"At  the  Kline  time,  philosophy  penetrated  more  de^^ 
bto  the  knowledge  of  our  moral  faculties,  and  restored 
ihar  righla  to  sentiments  wbit-h  harl  been  repudiated  by 
Hationalism.    Christian  doctrines  began  to  be  examined    ^_ 
under  a  new  aspect,  and  to  be  regarded,  at  least,  as  tha  ^^ 
espiessioii  of  great  thoughts,  containing  ail  true  pbilo^  ^M 
wphy-     "  It  was  perceived  that  there  waa  no  conlradic-    ^M 
tion  between  Christianity  rightly  explained,  and  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  that,  when  the 
Gospd  was  sought  in  the  Gospel,  the  solution  was  found 
of  die  most  diiEcult  problems  of  our  moral  nature.    All 
this  reconciled  to  Christianity  such  men  as  Eeohenmeyer, 
Schwaz,  Danh,  Schubert,  and  others,  who  became  after* 
wtirds  skilfiil  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  Bible. 

**  But  this  literary  and  scientific  nioTcment  would  not 
probably  have  produced  new  life  in  the  Church,  if  it 
had  not  been  followed  by  a  powerful  appeal,  addressed 
to  all  who  possessed  a  Oermau  heart.  I  speak  of  the 
great  and  bloody  struggle,  maintained  in  1813  and  1814 
against  Napoleon,  in  order  to  achieve  agajq  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  said,  '  The  burning  of  Moscow  lighted  the 
Same  of  religion  in  niy  soul,'  many  others  can  hold 
nearly  the  same  language.  I  was  then  a  youth  when 
Germany  was  called  to  contend  for  her  ireedom  ^  but  I 
well  remember  thab  this  memorable  event  awakened 
religious  desires  in  hearts  which  had  remained,  till  then, 
strangers  to  every  Christian  sentiment.  Every  one  waa 
p^oetraled  with  this  thought,  that  if  aid  came  not  from 
on  high,  no  aid  is  to  be  expected  on  earth,  and  that  the 
moment  was  come  for  the  display  of  the  eternal  justice 
which  governs  the  world,  llie  inhabitants  of  Prussia, 
in  particular,  turned  their  attention  to  religion ;  and 
from  that  period  the  heart  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
opened  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Germany  began 
to  feel  that  she  could  not,  in  such  grave  and  painiiii, 
circumstances,  forsake  the  piety  of  our  fathers.  They 
were  taken  for  models ;  but  it  was  perceived,  that  to, 
have  theii  confidence  in  God,  and   theii  courage  in. 
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Aangets.  it  was  also  necessarj'  to  resume  thai  &itb,  and 
that  tlius  a  new  sap  might  circulate  in  iill  brancbes  of 
our  Protestant  Churches. 

"  In<iuiries  and  reflections  were  directed  anew  to  the 
grand  period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  15th  century. 
The  Rationalists  had  almost  entirely  efiaced  the  remem- 
brance of  this  glorious  time,  and  seemed  to  despise  it  as 
a  period  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Two  distinguished 
theologians  assured  me,  that  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  studies  in  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Wirtemberg, 
they  had  hardly  once  heard  a  quotation  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  the  Refonners !  But  as  soon  as  Germany 
returned  to  evangelical  sentiments,  a  great  change  ap~ 
pcared  in  this  respect;  The  writings  of  Luther,  Zwin- 
gliuB,  Melancthon,  and  Calrin,  were  reprinted  by  thou- 
sands of  copies.  Ecclesiastics  and  laymen  read,  with 
serious  attention,  these  monuments  of  the  piety  of  the 
Reformers,  and  tried  to  return  with  them  to  the  unity 
of  the  faith. 

"  Here  should  be  mentioned  the  festival  of  the  Refor- 
mation, celebrated  in  1817.  Then,  especially,  scnnona, 
books,  lectures  of  Professors,  all  our  theology,  wae  im- 
pregnated with  the  opinions  and  language  of  our  pious 
ancestors.  See  what  abundant  fruits  this  evangeli- 
cal spirit  has  borne  for  twenty  years  in  out  Church ! 
What  department  of  Theological  science  does  not  now 
possess  books  written  in  a  Christian  spirit  ?  Huw  many 
excellent  works  of  piety  diffuse  among  thousands  irf 
hearers  or  readers  the  love  of  sacred  things  ?  There 
are,  in  the  north  and  south  of  Germany,  presses  wholly 
employed  in  the  publication  of  books  composed  by  tnie 
friends  of  the  Gospel.  How  many  associations,  religioas 
imd  phibnthropic,  and  founded  on  principles  of  Chris- 
tian love  !  Recollect  our  Societies  for  Sunday  schools, 
for  orphans,  tor  the  amelioration  of  prisons,  for  the 
education  of  children  1 

"  Traverae  all  Germany ;  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
•">'  institutions,  and  you  will  fie  convinced  that^tf 
leir  eijstence  to  the  revival  of  religion. 
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ihe  old  scliool  of  RatioiialUu  have  still  some  orgiuu  m 
our  literature ;  but  their  inflaenee  is  feeble,  iheir  autho* 
rity  diminishes  every  day,  and  though  they  do  not  admit 
that  th«ir  lost  hour  approaches,  the  fact  is  not  Icsa  cer- 
t^u.  The  feebleness  of  the  Itationalist  jiiurnals  may 
be  seen,  by  considering  to  what  miserable  shil^  they  are 
put  to  attract  public  atteadon.  They  do  nut  scruple 
to  employ  personalities,  elanders,  and  scandal,  in  favour 
of  their  cause,  as  if  these  were  proper  arms  to  defend 
a  system  attacked  on  all  lianus  by  most  power^ 
antaffonists. 

"I  say  with  all  assurance,  if  we  look  attentively  at 
the  present  state  of  our  theology  and  our  piety,  we  shall 
be  corTinced  that  a  new  period  is  open  to  the  extension 
and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Is  it  not 
the  same  in  other  countries  of  the  Christian  world? 
Erety  where  there  is  a  moveraent  bringing  back  the 
present  generations  to  the  faith  of  their  predecessors, — 
to  the  faith  of  the  Reformer^  the  martyrs,  and  apostles. 
Every  where  war  is  maint^ned  viporooaly  against  the 
tax  opinions  of  Deism  and  HationotisTu.  Look  at  France, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  German  Provinces  of 
Russia, — at  England,  Scotland,  North  America.  In  all 
liiese  countries  two  parties  exist,  and  the  Gospel  gains 
gronnd  over  its  adversaries.  One  Protestant  country 
alone  seems,  at  least  in  part,  to  remain  at  present 
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unaffected  by  this  general  movement :  I  speak  of  Hiin- 
gaiy.  Is  it,  then,  by  chance  that  from  Petersburgh  to 
the  Alps,  and  from  France  to  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sisaippi,  a  new  spirit  animates  the  world  ?  No :  we 
must  be  convinced  that  God  is  preparing  great  things 
for  his  Church ;  tliat  he  is  opening  a  new  period,  ui 
which  learning  will  be  reunited  to  piety,  and  that  mag- 
nificent destinies  Me  reserved  to  the  (Jospel  of  Christ. 
Pnhaps  Christianity  will  yet  sustiin  rude  shocks,  pass 
through  the  fire  of  persecution,  and  submit  to  the  bap-  ' 
tism  of  blood  ;  but  it  will  be  purified,  strengthened  by  i 
these  trials,  and  will  assert  its  empire."  ~  ' 


FROM  ITOS  TO  THE 

MiNY  men  entertain  the  notion  that  it  is  only  religjoua 
parties  who  are  intolerant  and  persecuting,  and  that  the 
irreligious  and  the  infidel  are  liberal,  ujid  loveis  of  freedom. 
It  would  not  bedifiicult  to  show,  on  principles  of  reason, 
that  such  an  idea  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  that  onlj 
true  Christianity  can  make  men  really  respect  aright  the 
privilesea  of  otlien.  Xor  would  it  be  difficult  to  gather 
from  the  writings  of  infidels,  ancient  and  modem,  amplu 
evidence,  that  they  are  essentially  intolerant  of  divine 
truth  and  its  friends.  It  would  h«  easy  to  show,  for  in- 
stance, that  Hume,  throughout  his  whole  History,  pal- 
liates the  persecutor  and  blackens  the  pereecuted,  where 
liriog  Christianity  is  associated  with  the  latter;  tliat 
Voltaire  condemns  the  suffering  Protestants  of  Fmnce  as 
weak  and  obstinate  men,  because  ^ey  endured  persecu- 
tion, while  he  extols  Galileo  as  a  martyr,  though  he  vas 
guilty  of  a  cowardly  recantation  of  which  the  poorest 
Protestant  would  have  been  ashamed.  We  might  quote, 
too,  the  following  remarkable  passage  from  Rousseau, 
in  a  published  letter  to  D'Alembert,  where,  speakjng  of 
what  he  calls  fanaticism,  but  what  we  might  probably  call 
true  religion,  he  says,  "  Fanaticism  is  not  an  error,  but  a 
Mind  senseless  fury,  which  reason  can  never  keep  within 
bounds.  The  only  way  to  hinder  it  from  spreading,  is  to 
restrain  those  who  broach  it.  In  vain  is  it  to  demonstrate 
to  madmen  that  they  are  deceived  by  their  lea 
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wil!  they  be  as  eager  as  ever  to  follow  them.  I 
one  way  to  atop  its  propress,  and  that  is  to  combat  it  with 
its  own  weapons.  Little  does  it  avail  either  to  reason  or 
convince.  You  must  lay  aside  philosophy,  shut  your 
boolcs,  take  up  the  sword,  and  punish  the  knaves."  l^ese 
seatimeuts  occur  in  a  letter  in  which  he  praises  pacific 
dispoaitions,  aud  denounces  persecution  !  Such  is  the 
consistency  of  infidel  philosophers.  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  writings  of  in6deUfy;  her  prac- 
tice, in  the  treatment  alike  of  Roman  Cutliolics  and  Pro- 
testanta,  in  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  has 
settled  for  ever  the  question  of  her  tolerant  spirit.  On 
the  20th  of  September,  the  National  Convention  abolished 
the  Sabbath,  a  day  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  every  Christian, 
by  decreeing  a  new  division  of  the  year.  The  decree  runs 
in  these  words : — 

"  That  the  er.i  of  the  French  shall  be  reckoned  from 
the  ibimdation  of  the  Republic,  which  took  place  32d  ' 
September  1792  ;  that  the  Christian  or  vulgar  era  is 
abolished;  that  the  year  is  divided  into  12  months,  each  ' 
of  30  days,  after  which  5  days  shall  ensue,  which  shall 
make  part  of  no  month  whatever.  Each  month  shall  be 
divided  into  3  parts  of  1 0  days  each.  The  months  shall 
bear  the  names  of  the  Liberty  and  Equality  of  the  people, 
of  the  Regeneration  of  the  Mountain,  of  the  Republic, 
of  the  Tennis  Court  of  Unity,  of  Fraternity,  of  the  Pikes. 
of  the  Sans  Culottes,  &c.,  &c.  The  days  shall  beat  the 
same  of  the  level  of  liberty,  of  the  national  cockade,  of 
the  plough,  of  the  compass,  of  the  &sces,  of  cannon,  of 
oalt,  of  rest,"  &c,,  &c.  The  report  on  which  this  de-  ' 
crec  proceeded  is  said  to  have  been  made  up  by  the  first 
French  astronomers,  and  was  received  by  the  Convention 
with  bursts  of  applause.  ' 

It  may  be  said  that  a  Government  is  entitled  to  make 

what  division  of  the  year  it  pleases,  and  that  this  invi^ves  '  , 

ition ;  but  what  did  Infidelity  do  as  soon  as  she     ] 

jcd  the  week  into  a  decade,  or  a  period  of  ten  ' 

nays !    She  ordered  reclmming  merchants  to  keep  open ' ' 

their  shops  on  the  Sabbath,  under  the  penalty  of  bein^'  I 
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conndered  auspected  persona  if  they  dared  to  shut  tiwsa  ; 
and  it  is  commanded  that  religious  eserciaes,  instead  of 
being  observed  on  the  •Sabbatli,  shall  be  celebrated  on 
the  ln»t  day  of  the  dectides.  The  municipality  of  Paris 
decreed,  "That  all  the  churches  or  temples,  of  whatever 
religion  or  worship,  existing  in  Paris,  shall  be  instantly 
shut ;  and  that  ereiy  individual  who  should  seek  for  the 
opening  of  a  church  or  temple,  shall  be  arrested  as  a  sus- 
picious person."  It  mas  decreed  by  the  Convention,  that 
a  colossal  monument  should  be  raised  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  commonality  of  Paris,  to  procl^m  tbe  suppresuon 
of  nil  religious  worship;  to  he^  on  its  front  the  word 
Light,  on  its  breast  Nature  and  Truth,  and  on  its  arms 
Slretigth  and  Courage.  A  deputation  of  citizens  froni 
the  department  of  Cantal  addressed  the  Convention  iu 
these  terms  :  "  One  thing  is  wanting  to  the  Kevolution 
^-one  department  has  been  eager  to  give  an  example  of 
philosophy — we  have  suppressed  priests  and  their  wor- 
ship. The  Eternal  will  have  among  us  no  other  temples 
than  our  hearts,  and  no  other  worship  than  acts  of 
civism."  When  the  goddess  of  Keason,  in  the  person 
of  a  prostitute,  was  worshipped,  the  multitude  exclaimed, 
"  No  more  altars !  No  more  priests !  No  other  God  but 
a  God  of  Nature  ! "  "In  the  wretched  city  of  Lyons,  not 
only  was  public  worship  suppressed,  and  the  churches  de- 
filed, hut  the  most  gross  outrage  was  committed  on  ererv 
thing  sacred.  On  tbe  10th  of  November,  an  ass,  dressed 
out  m  a  sacerdotal  habit,  ivaa  led  in  procession  throi^ 
the  town  by  two  sana  culottes,  carrying  a  sacred  cnp, 
out  of  which  they  gave  the  animal  drink;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  one  of  the  public  edifices.  Bibles,  booka 
of  devotion,  &c.,  &c.,  were  piled  up  in  a  heap,  whii^ 
was  set  on  fire  amidst  horrid  shouts  from,  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  '  Long  livs  the  Sans  Culottes ! ' " 

It  was  not  mere  Popery  which  was  put  down :  Pro- 
testantism shared  the  same  fate.  The  doctrines  of  a 
future  state  andday  of  judgment  were  derided — theSab- 

h  abolished — public  worship  prohibited — the  BoAJt, 
iod  consumed  to  ashes — Christiaaity,  as  a'  w&4 
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nationalljr  disowned  and  contemned — the  woreliip  of 
Nature  and  Reason  alone  allowed.  Indeed,  during  tLe 
feign  of  Terror,  the  Protestants  were  proportionally  more 
p^-secuted  than  the  Roman  Catholics.  Out  of  150 
guillotined  in  the  district  of  Gard,  117  were  Protestants, 

^ntuiy  of  tliem  persons  of  wealth  and  consi  deration. 

ManygoodnieQ,hothin  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, imagined  that  the  French  Revolution  was  to  prore 
the  handmaid,  as  well  as  the  harhinger,  of  true  religion; 
and  when  the  aged  Protestant  pastor  Rahaut  was  seated 
in  the  chair  of  the  National  Convention  in  1790,  it  might 
well  be  esteemed  a  wonderful  triumph  over  f'omier  pre- 
jodice  and  persecution ;  but  tlie  freedom  wns  as  brief  as 
It  was  baseless.  Soon  did  infidelity  show  its  native  fero- 
city— its  unquenchable  hatred  to  the  truth  and  caufle  of 
God  in  every  form  ;  so  that,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Mr 
'Haldane,  "the  little  iinger  of  this  monster  was  ftund  to 
be  thicker  than  ita  predecessor's  loins."  It  might  have 
betoi  imagined  that  infidelity,  which  boasted  so  much  of 
philanthropy,  would  have  been  kind  to  the  Protestants, 
as  a  party  which  had  sobered  long  and  severely  at  the 
hands  c^  the  Romish  Church.  Bat,  no.  The  religious 
Protestant  meetings,  which  had  been  connived  at  under 
TjOUib  XVI.,  were  utterly  prohibited.  Every  private 
Ubtary  was  plundered  of  its  religious  books.  Any  of  the 
writings  of  the  good  old  authors  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
which  had  survived  the  fiiry  of  Popery,  were  destroyed. 
Of  if  saved,  were  saved  only  by  being  buried  under 
ground,  and  hence  their  scarcity  and  expense.  One  of  the 
Protestant  pastors  was  compelled  to  make  gunpowder 
in  bis  own  church  on  the  Lord's  day.  Wherever  a 
Kble  could  he  found  it  might  be  said  to  be  persecuted 
to  death;  so  much  so,  that  several  respectable  conunen- 
tatoTB  interpret  the  slaying  of  the  two  witnesses  in  the 
elevendi  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  general  sup- 
preesion,  nay,  destruction,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testai- 
ments  in  France  at  this  period.  The  fall  of  the  witnesses 
Is  to  be  accompanied  with  national  rejoicings  ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  drcomstauce,  that  26  theatres  in  Paris 
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were  open  and  filled  to  overflowing,  at  a  aeason  ^en, 
in  a  single  month  (July  1 794),  not  less  than  800  persons, 
(if  cliiirr  consideration,  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  the 
metropolis  alone.  It  is  not  roj  object  to  go  into  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Rerolntion  ;  that  were  foreign  lo 
the  design  of  these  chapters.  It  is  only  so  far  as  they 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  Protestant  Church  that  I  hare 
been  calle<l  to  notice  them.  The  simple  lact  which  is 
staled  by  Mr  Alison,  in  his  able  "  History  of  the  French 
ReTolution,"  that  so  early  aa  1792  the  Convention  had 
absorbed  more  than  two-thiids  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  country,  owing  to  the  perpetual  confiscation  of  the 
esiates  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  and  that  haman  life 
was  sacrificed  at  the  rate  of  1000  lives  per  day,  may 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  persecutions  of  Infideli^  were 
of  the  most  appalling  kind.  A  spot  is  still  shonii  near 
the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  where  women  were  as  busy  in 
the  use  of  the  guillotine  as  men ;  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  was,  that  the  women  tucked  up  their 
sleeves  for  the  work  of  blood. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ill^istration  of  the  moral  retribution 
of  Heaven,  that  the  jonmalistB,  who  were  all  infidels, 
and  most  active  agents  in  pressing  forward  the  Reroln- 
tion, suffered  most  severely  in  the  harricane  which  they 
were  instrumental  in  awakening.  Infidelity  had  its 
punishment  even  in  a  present  life.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  I  believe  the  statement  is  correct,  that  all  the  Pres- 
dents  of  the  National  Convention,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  journalists — men  connected  with  the  press,  and 
using  it  aa  their  great  weapon  ;  and  the  following  vieie 
their  fortunes : — Out  of  63  who  were  raised  to  the 
President's  chair,  1 8  were  guillotined ;  3  committed  sui- 
cide ;  8  were  transported ;  6  were  imprisoned  for  life ;  * 
became  mad,  and  died  at  Bicetre,  an  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane; 22  were  declared  outlaws;  and  only  2  escaped  a 
heavy  infliction  of  some  kind.  In  eight  short  years,  from 
1789  to  1797,  at  least  one-half  of  the  political  writers 
of  Paris,  who  were  also  infidels,  perished  by  violence. 
But  it  shou\4  Tie^«  \ie  fei^iAten,  that  whatever  may 
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liave  been  the  inatrumental  causes  of  the  Rerolutiun 
— sucli  aa  the  aiili-social  influence  of  infidelity,  and 
the  return  of  soldiers  from  a  country  where  repub- 
lican principles  had  just  been  triumphiuit,  and  the  gross 
luisman^emcnl,  abuses,  and  dcs|)otisin  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home — that  the  real  and  efficient  moral  causes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  protracted  persecution,  and  almost 
destmction,  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  France.  Mere 
political  writers  may  not  enter  into  such  yjewa ;  hut  to 
those  who  make  the  Word  of  God  their  standard  of 
judgment,  they  are  the  only  sound  ones.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would  not 
allow  the  blood  of  so  maoy  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
His  saints  to  be  poured  forth  without  challenge, — that 
He  would  punish  the  nation  which,  without  reason,  op- 
pressed and  massacred  those  dear  fo  him  as  the  apple  of 
His  eye.  This  is  a  principle  of  government  to  which  the 
history  of  the  world  bears  ample  testimony.  The  perse- 
cutors of  the  saints  are,  in  theii  turn,  almost  always  suf- 
ferers; and  the  course  of  events  in  bringing  about  this 
result  in  France,  strikingly  showed  that  It  was  indeed  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  which  was  the  remote  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  What  produced  the  infidelity  which 
awoke  and  carried  through  that  dread  event  ?  It  was  the 
huiyiag  of  the  Bible — the  extinguishing  of  that  visible 
Church  which  alone  presented  Christianity  in  a  light 
which  commended  it  to  the  conscience,  and  admitted  of 
vindication  before  intelligent  minds.  What  chance  had 
the  absurdities  of  the  Breviary  against  Volt^re  ? 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  by  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  600  evangelical  churches  were  at 
once  destroyed — a  discipline,  which  had  maintained  a 
large  body  of  people  in  remarkable  purity  of  morals, 
broken  up — several  hundred  thousands  driven  into  exile 
— a  million  and  a-half,  including  thousands  of  children, 
left  uneducated,  to  wander  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
in  the  nudst  of  wolves.  Let  it  be  considered,  also,  that 
the  many  and  poweriiil  controversial  writings  of  the 
Protestant  Church  had  laid  bare  fdl  the  weaknesses,  and 
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absurdities,  and  trickg  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  that, 
while  all  good  books  were  huried  or  prohibited,  the  press 
did  nothing  for  half  u  century  among  an  acute  and  in- 
quiring people,  alive  to  the  ludicrous,  than  pour  Ibrth  a 
torrent  of  licentious  and  sarcastic  scepticism.  Need  we 
wonder  at  the  infidel,  immoral,  atrocious  rc-sult !  Mark 
the  justice  of  Clod.  Popery  by  destroyiiiB  Protestantism, 
let  loose  and  gare  encouragement  to  infidelity,  which,  in 
its  turn,  brought  on  a  frenzied  political  ReTolution,  which 
overthrew  Popery  and  trampled  it  in  the  dust.  It  was 
only  a  warm,  lealoua,  evangelical  Church,  and  a  well 
educated  Protestant  clergy,  which  could  have  success- 
fiilly  contended  wiih  scepticism  and  unbelief;  and  hoA 
were  wanting ;  yea,  their  opposites  were  present.  Thus 
did  Christ  avenge  the  wrongs  of  His  saints.  He  punished 
the  persecutor  with  infidelity  in  religion,  and  anarchy 
and  revolution  in  the  political  relations  of  society.  Hf 
showed  the  most  powerful  enemies  that  thej  cannot 
injore  the  humblest  of  Ills  people  with  impunity. 

But  to  return.  How  could  a  Christian  Church  be 
expected  to  live,  and  far  less  to  flourish,  amid  such  con- 
fiisioa  and  slaughter  as  the  French  Revolution  ?  For 
10  years  the  Protestant  religion,  and  all  religion,  niighi 
be  said  to  be  almost  extinguished.  During  the  greater 
part  of  (his  period  there  was  no  Sabbath.  Time  was 
regulated  hy  decades ;  and  what  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Church  which  is  a  stranger  to  the 
Sabbath  ?  The  inlerpretcrs  of  prophecy,  who  think  the 
slaying  of  the  witnesses  fulfilled  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Scriptures,  have  remarked  that,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  raising  up  of  the  witnesses  in  three  years 
and  a-hftlf,  there  was  a  favourable  enactment  in  1797, 
under  the  head  of  "  Revision  of  the  Laws  relative  to 
Rehgioua  ^Vonihip,"  in  virtue  of  which  all  citizens,  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  might  purchase  or 
hire  edifices  for  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship, 
and  that  without  laying  ministers  tmd^  any  lest  or  re- 
striction. Whatever  mitigation  of  the  universal  perse- 
cutioiL  this  may  lia'veaSQi&is^.i'i^tt.tsis. belittle  qoeotton 
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-Aaifc  it  was  not  tilt  1802,  or  10  years  from  the  1  _ 
of  the  Republic,  that  any  atepa  decidedly  advantageous 
to  the  Protestant  cause  can  be  said  to  have  been  adopted. 
Prerioos  to  this,  the  poverty  of  the  Protestants,  in  a  greiit 
measure,  prevented  them  trom  buying  or  hiring  places 
trf  worship,  and  so  availing  themselves  of  any  favour- 
aUe  change  which  may  have  ooomred;  but  now  that  the 
bloody  republic  of  infidelity  was  over,  and  the  consulship 
of  Bonaparte  begun,  an  important  measure  of  toleration 
was  passed.  It  was  found,  after  trial,  that  a  nation  could 
sot  do  without  religion.  The  human  mind,  weary  with 
the  uncertainties  and  horrors  of  infidelity,  longed  for 
peace,  and  turned  towards  the  old  superstition.  At  the 
same  time,  a  large  body  of  the  conquered  subjects  of  the 
French  sceptre  were  Protestant  in  their  religious  pro- 
fession ;  hence  it  was  deaiisble  for  this,  as  well  as  other 
nasons,  that  the  Protestants  of  France  should  be  well 
treated.  It  was  by  the  treatment  measured  out  to  them 
that  Protestants  of  other  parts  of  Europe  were  to  leant 
vihat  they  themselves  were  to  especf.  Napoleon  saw 
the  force  of  this ;  and  while  peace,  by  a  celebrated  con- 
cordat, was  establigbed  between  the  French  Govern- 
iBeat  and  the  Pope  of  Bome,  the  Reformed  Church  was 
isToured  with  a  protection  and  countenance  to  which  it 
had  been  long  a  Gtranger.  I  cannot  omit  one  or  two 
sentences  from  the  speech  of  Portalis,  Minister  of  Public 
iWoTship,  on  the  restoration  of  religion  in  France. 

"  It  is  religion  alone  that  aflbrda  a  consolation  for 
the  inequality  of  rank,  for  chagrin  and  aflliction,  that 
collects  and  reheves  horn  their  fatigues  the  inhabitants 
of  an  immense  territory.  The  Government  could  not, 
tbear^ore,  hesitate  to  adopt  an  institution  which  makes 
the  most  essential  truths  the  domains  of  the  public  con- 
science, which  calms  every  mind,  which  calls  all  tneu 
to  justice  and  humanity,  and  establislies  equality  among 
all  ranks.  Christianity  has  tbe  sanction  of  time  and 
the  respect  of  nations;  and  though  it  is  distinguished 
into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  these  are  only  two  brunches 
from  the  same  tmnlc.    Christiaiiity  has  civilized  Europe ; 
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It  ba»  created  a  social  dispositjon  in  the  countties  ivhere 
ii  liaa  penetrated ;  it  connects  itself  with  the  progress  of 
the  arts  aiid  sciences." 

In  accordance  with  these  views  of  the  importance  of 
religion,  the  First  Consul  went  in  great  pomp  U}  Notre 
Dame,  from  nhich  the  altar  of  infidelitj  was  removed 
in  order  to  honour  Christianity.  The  statue  of  Hars 
was  displaced  from  the  Temple  of  the  Inralids,  churches 
were  reopened,  and  the  Sahbath  restored  to  its  ancient 
rule.  With  regard  to  the  Protestants,  they  were  well 
received  at  the  seat  of  power.  Bonaparte  graciously 
addressed,  and  promised  ibem  an  ample  toleration.  A 
code  of  discipline,  founded  on  their  ancient  acts  of  Synod, 
was  authoritatively  drawn  up  for  their  guidance.  W* 
select,  as  a  specimen,  an  interesting  extract  from  it  on 
the  ministry,  tjuoted  in  a  paper  on  the  "History  and 
Prospects  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "Christian  Observer"  of  1825. 

"  The  examination  of  the  candidate  shall  begin  with 
a  theme  ia  French,  on  certain  texts  which  shall  be  given 
him  from  the  Scriptures,  and  another  in  Latin,  if  the 
Conference  or  Synod  shall  judge  it  to  be  expedient.  For 
each  of  these  discourses  24  hours  shall  he  allowed  for 
preparation.  If  the  company  are  satisfied  with  these, 
they  shall  examine  him  in  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  ascertain  how  far  he  understands  and  can  in- 
terpret Greek ;  and  in  the  Hebrew  language  they  shall 
examine  whether  he  knows  enough  of  it  to  enable  him, 
at  least,  to  make  use  of  valuable  works  to  assist  him  in 
understanding  the  Scriptures.  To  these  shall  be  addtd 
a  trial  of  his  knowledge  of  the  most  necessary  parts  of 
philosophy;  but  all  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  without 
aiming  at  thorny  and  useless  questions.  Finally,  he 
shall  make  a  short  confession  of  his  faith  in  Latin,  and 
sliall  be  examined  on  it  by  oral  discussion. 

'■  Those   who  shall  be  elected  shall   subscribe   the 

Confession  of  Faith  agreed  upon  amon^t  us,  and  also 

the  Code  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  in  the  churchesiq— 

which  they  shall  be  elected,  and  in  those  to  wliich  tlM^L 

k        shall  be  sent.  ^M 
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t*  ''  The  duty  of  ministers  is  chiefly  to  preach  the  Qos- 
1^1,  and  declare  the  Word  of  Ood  to  their  people.  They 
■hall  be  exhorCtid  to  abstain  Ixoiii  every  mode  of  instnic- 
^titin  nhich  is  not  conducive  to  ediiicatiou,  and  to  con- 
i^ona  themselves  to  the  simplicity  and  genend  style  of 
|die  Spirit  of  God,  taking  care  that  there  shall  not  he 
tvaj  tteng  in  their  discourses  which  can  detract  from  the 
'tAMhorit;  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  they  shall  gene- 
^O^y  iiiJlow,  and  from  which  they  shall  take  a  test  which 
LflAey  shall  explain  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  abstaining 
[ifrom  all  unnecessary  amplifications,  trom  long  and  irre- 
I  demnt  digressions,  from  quoting  a  mass  of  soperfiuous 
I  passages,  and  from  a  useless  repetition  of  various  inter- 
'ptetations.  They  shall  quote  the  writings  of  ibe  ancient 
:ors  hut  sparingly,  and  still  less  profane  histories  and 
Isuthors.  They  shall  not  treat  of  doctrines  in  a  scholastic 
dBaoner,  or  with  a  mixture  of  languages ;  in  short,  they 
•adiall  avoid  every  thing  which  may  lead  to  ostentation, 
rtr  esdte  a  suspicion  of  it. 

The  churches  are  enjoined  to  make  more  frecjuent 
of  the  catechism,  and  the  ministers  to  explain  it  by 
(fluccinct,  simple,  and  familiar  questions  and  answers, 
'  ^adapting  themselves  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
'  -without  entering  upon  long  discussions  upon  common- 
"jdace  subjects.  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
■catechise  every  individual  of  their  flocks  once  or  twice 
IB-year,  and  to  eihort  every  person  to  come  carefully  to 
die  examination. 

.  "  Those  to  whom  God  has  given  talents  for  writing, 
.4ttre  exhorted  to  do  so  in  a  modest  manner,  becoming  the 
fmajesty  of  God,  consequently  not  to  write  in  a  light  and 
vnjnrious  strain ;  which  propriety  and  gravis  they  shall 
«lso  maintain  in  their  ordinary  style  orpreaching." 
1-  These  were,  all  circumstances  considered,  good  regu- 
lations, much  more  nneiceptionable  than  might  have 
teea  espectcd,  and  much  more  in  keeping  with  Scrip- 
'■iaie.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  position  of 
4he  Protestant  Church  at  that  time,  we  add  a  few  more. 
"  No  doctrine,  nor  alteration  of  doctrine,  shall  be 
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imblahed  or  taught,  nithout  fadng  first  aatlioriged  by 
the  Goremmeat. 

•'  The  maiutcnance  of  ministers  shitll  be  proviHed  for, 
wherever  the  property  and  oblations  of  the  communities 
tail  stiort. 

"  The  articles  for  the  liberty  of  foundations  in  the 
organic  laws  of  the  Catholic  worship,  shall  be  common 
to  the  Protestant  Churches. 

"  There  are  to  be  two  semimmes,  one  in  the  East  of 
France  for  the  instruetion  of  ministers  of  the  ConfeasioD 
of  Augsburg,  and  the  other  at  QeneTa  for  the  Reformed 
Churches.  The  piofeasors  are  to  be  named  bj  the  Fiist 
Gonsnl,  and  no  minister  to  be  appointed  witliout  a  certili- 
cate  of  bis  hariug  studied  in  the  seminary  of  his  religion. 
The  rules  for  the  goTemment  of  these  seminaries  to  be 
also  settled  by  the  GoTemment. 

"  The  Reformed  Churches  of  France  shall  ha»e  pas- 
tors, local  consistories,  and  Synods.  There  shall  l>e  a 
consistorial  church  for  eTei^  6000  souls  of  the  same 
communion.  Five  consistonal  chorcbes  shall  form  the 
district  of  a  Synod. 

"  The  number  of  the  ministers  or  pastors  in  the  same 
consistorial  church  cannot  be  increased  without  thv 
authority  of  Government. 

"  The  pastors  cannot  resign  without  stating  their 
motives  to  Government,  which  shall  approve  or  reject 

"  The  title  of  election  shall  be  presented  to  th*  Firsl 
Consul  for  his  approbation. 

"  All  the  pastors  now  in  exercise  are  prorisionallj 
confirmed. 

"  l£acb  Synod  shall  be  composed  of  a  pastor  and  a 
notable  of  each  church.  The  Synods  shall  superintend 
the  celebration  of  worship  and  conduct  of  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs,  and  all  tlieir  decisions  shall  be  submitted  for 
the  approbation  of  Govenmient.  The  Synods  cannot 
assemble  until  they  have  received  the  permission  of 
Government,  and  no  Synodal  Assembly  shall  last 
thaa  nx  days." 
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ff  tb*  dtorot  of  France  kid  reason  to  complmB  be- 
fore of  the  persecution  of  the  ecclesiaEticat  power,  ahe 
had  not  less  reason  now  to  complaia  of  the  unacriptural 
interference  of  civil  authority.  The  deiivernnce  youch- 
Bafed,  and  tlie  protection  afforded,  after  a  long  course  of 
Guffetmg,  might  tempt  her  members  to  acquiesce  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Napoleon  in  sacred  things,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  or  requirements 
of  the  Word  of  God.  The  very  fact  of  the  Protestant 
Church  BO  universally  and  tamely  submitting  to  it,  is  a 
plain  proof  that  her  people  had  lost  much  of  the  religion 
for  ivhich  they  were  once  distinguished.  It  would  have 
been  bad  enough  to  have  given  such  a  power  as  that 
of  determining  what  doctrines  were  to  be  taught — the 
numher  of  nunislera — their  appointment — the  judging 
of  their  dissensions,  and  resignation,  &c.,  to  any  civil 
ruler,  even  the  most  eminently  Christian;  but  to  commit 
it  to  the  bands  of  one  so  unprincipled,  ambitious,  and 
tricked  as  the  First  Consul,  was  in  the  last  degree  un- 
wanantable.  But  the  Church  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  unsound,  and  irreli^ous  men  core  not  about 
compromises, — they  prefer  peace  to  principle.  The 
Protestant  Church  nught  now  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
Eiastian — one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  day 
to  all  the  Churches  of  Christ.  It  appears  from  the 
statement  of  a  deputation  from  the  London  Miasionory 
Society  to  Fiance  at  this  period,  that  it  was  esfiniated 
there  were  not  less  than  from  30,000  to  40,000  Protes- 
tants in  Paris ;  and  that,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered, 
they  were,  as  a  whole,  deplorably  ignorant.  In  proof 
of  thig,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  it  required  four  days' 
search  among  the  booksellers'  shops  of  the  metropolis,  ere 
B  single  Bible  could  be  found.  No  wonder  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  Protestants  humbled  themselves,  as  a 
Church,  to  the  most  unworthy  concessions.  The  dread 
of  Napoleon's  arm,  if  provoked,  might  tend  to  the  same 


But  while  we  mark  what  was  contrary  to  principle 
the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  Church,  we  must  not  lo 
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of  the  important  sidTftntagea  to  which  her  merahere 
were  now  admitted.  Tliey  were  protected  in  the  free 
eierciae  of  their  reUraoiis  worship,  and  manj  public 
edifices  were  granted  tor  that  end, — some  of  them  being 
deser(«d  Roman  Catholic  churches,  others  public  bar- 
racks, or  buildings  u»ed  for  similar  objects.  On  the 
Protestants  of  Paris  complaining  to  Napoleon  of  their 
need  of  phices  of  worship,  he  asked  them  how  many 
they  wished,  and  being  informed  that  three  were  neces- 
earr,  he  pointed  to  as  many  Popish  churches,  and  told 
them  at  once  to  assume  tbem  as  theirs.  I^nd,  too,  vias 
giren  to  aid  the  cause  of  this  Churth  estenaion.  Nor 
were  the  pastors  forgotten.  They  were,  like  their  fathers 
at  an  earfier  day,  favovired  with  assistance  from  the  pub- 
lic purse,  while  seminaries  were  opened  for  the  instrac- 
tion  of  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry.  These  were 
most  important  benefits.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the 
Pro c«stant8  were  more  favoured  than  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies.  The  former  enjoyed  theological  seminaries,  which 
were  not  granted  to  the  latter.  The  Protestant  pastors 
at  Paris  were  decorated  with  the  gold  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  of  which  Roman  Catibolic  priests  of  the  same 
rank  could  not  boast.  When  the  Popish  party  began  to 
murmur,  Protestants  were  raised  at  once  to  the  vacant 
offices  of  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  Minister  of 
Police — situations  of  gre;it  power  and  responsibility — 
which  afforded  excellent  means  of  protecting  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  Imperial  edict  aftM  edict  was  issued  in 
tbeir  behalf;  nor  was  Napoleon  long  in  possession  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  before  he  restored  to  the  Protestant 
Church  the  Dniversity  of  Montauban,  of  which  the 
Revocation  of  the  £dict  of  Nantes  had  deprived  them. 
All  this  was  most  encouraging ;  and  whatever  might  he 
his  motives,  called  ibr  their  devoutest  gratitude  to  God. 
Comparatively  (avounible,  however,  as  might  he  the 
extern^  circumstances  of  the  Protestutt  Church,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  her  spiritual  character,  which  hod  already 
degenerated,  continued  still  farther  to  decline.  There 
e  various  ad'verseVn&viwncftft'at-wotV.  T^  oijenreign 
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f  infidelity  and  merciless  persecution  for  10  long  jeaim 
— the  wide-spread  horrors  of  civil  and  foreign  war— the 
siicDcing  and  dispersion  of  the  pastors — the  deatruction  of 
the  SdiptoreB  and  works  of  sound  theology — and,  above 
all,  the  education  of  such  pastors  as  remained,  not  at  a 
French  university,  but  at  Geneva,  or  Iduaanne,  or  Stras- 
bai;g,  where,  long  before  this  time,  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  pernicious  errors  of  Pelagius, 
and  AriuH,  and  Socinus ; — these  influences  were  all  hos- 
tile to  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
There  was  every  thing  to  break  down  its  Christianity, 
Euid  nothing  on  the  other  side  to  raise  or  enlarge  it.  It 
was  not  renewed  connection  with  the  State  under  Napo- 
leon, unwarrantable  as,  in  many  respects,  the  terms  of 
that  connection  were,  which  wrought  the  mischief.  The 
Chnrch  had,  in  the  purest  and  beat  days  of  its  history, 
been  recognised  and  assisted  by  the  State,  and  to  mani- 
fest advantage ;  but  before  the  patronage  of  the  First 
Consul  was  extended,  it  had  lost  its  character,  and  in- 
struments of  still  farther  deleriotation  were  in  active 
exercise.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  protection  and 
patronage  of  Napoleon  is,  that  tliey  did  not  restore  the 
character  of  the  Church, — that  the  Church,  from  far 
different  causes,  was  previously  so  completely  destroyed, 
that  she  could  not  avail  herseU'  of  advantages  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  might  have  been  of  considerable 
importance.  And  even  as  the  case  stood,  tjiough  the 
public  favour  came  too  late  to  do  the  Protestants  any  real 
Christian  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  it  wrought 
any  evil.  The  faithful  men  who  remained  rejoiced  in 
their  improved  eiternal  condition;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  this  which  was  adverse  to  their  spiritual  progress. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  serious  was  the  de- 
ijlension  under  which  the  Protestant  Church  laboured  in 
the  days  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  circumstance  of  being  almost 
maccesaible  to  Christian  influence  from  without,  must 
have  deepened  the  religious  desolation.  The  only  coun- 
teractive and  propitious  agency,  on  the  other  side,  was. 
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theiiutatotionof  the  "Bible  Society"  and  the  cirmlatlon 
of  the  French  Scriptures.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
unhappy  and  culpable  admin  is  (ration  of  those  in  the 
management  at  an  after  period,  there  aeeins  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  difiusion  of  the  Word  of  God  vras  at  that 
time  attended  with  impoTtant  advantngea.  So  early  as 
1810,  we  read  of +000  copies  of  the  French  New  Testa- 
ment having  been  purchased  and  sent  to  difTerent  parts 
of  France,  where  they  were  well  received,  and  of  steps 
being  taken  to  puhliah  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  same  language.  In  every  sobseijuent  year,  so  fer 
aa  the  circumstances  of  the  country  would  allow,  the 
snme  great  and  good  work  was  carried  forward.  When 
the  peace  came  in  1815,  multitudes  flocked  from  Britain 
to  the  Continent,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  de- 
barred, and  among  these  some  devoted  Christians,  who 
made  it  their  care  to  use  all  their  influence  to  diffuse  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  In  this  best  of  all  works  their  labours 
were  crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing ;  and  from  that 
day  down  to  this,  there  has  been  a  growing  reH^ouB 
revival  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.,  a  shaJdne 
off  of  slumber  and  error,  and  a  return  to  the  spirit  and 
orthodoxy  of  other  days.  The  number  of  iaithfid  mi- 
wistera  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  a  variety  of 
scriptural  means  have  been  put  into  operation,  which 
have  already  achieved  much  good,  and  which  promise 
still  more  in  the  friturc.  Among  the  persons  who  have 
been  honoured  to  be  useful,  no  one,  I  believe,  has  been 
more  auccessfdl  than  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.,  of  Edin- 
huigh,  who  spent  a  number  of  years  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, and  with  great  wisdom  devoted  much  of  his  care  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young  men  coming  forth  to  the 
ministry.  Not  a  few  of  the  present  ministers  of  the 
Genevan,  as  well  as  of  the  French  Church,  look  up  to 
him  as  their  spiritual  father.  The  following  most  inte- 
resting illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  French  Protestant  pastor,  is  extracted 
from  Mr  Haldane's  valuable  work  on  the  "  Evident 
it  may  not  be  tnovfn.  lo  ■mMV'j  oE  my  readers : — 
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'cb,  near  ^^M 

France,  ^H 

is  aniTal  ^H 

V  entered  ^^ 


J  1 1^  pastor  of  a  French  Protestant  church, 
'larseiUeB,  vUited  Montauban  in  the  South  of  " 
a  the  yeur  1818,  when  1  resided  there.  On  ' 
I  was  introduced  to  him,  aad  we  immediately  entered 
«n  the  subject  of  the  Gospel.  I  found  him  strongly  for- 
tified in  his  opposition  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  Jeamed, 
that  on  his  journey  to  lliloDtuuban,  having  heard  of  the 
dificuaeions  that  were  agitated  there  respecting  justifica- 
tion, luid  the  tfay  of  acceptance  with  God,  he  had  in 
TBrious  meetings  entered  keenly  and  even  violently  into 
the  subject,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  oppose,  with  all 
the  energy  he  possessed,  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  justi- 
fication hy  liiith  without  works.  This  question,  among 
many,  we  fully  discusged  at  our  first  and  subaequent  in- 
terviews. I  bad  not  encountered  one  who  appeared 
more  decidedly  hostile  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua, 
although  he  was  not  an  Arian  or  Pacinian,  but  professed 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Hariug  met  him 
e  evening,  i  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  walk  in 
the  country.  We  munediately,  as  usual,  commenced  a 
discussion  respecting  the  Gospel,  each  of  us  maintaining 
hiaown  views  on  the  subject.  At  length  I  began  to  speak 
on  the  all-important  declaradan  of  the  Lord  on  the  cross, 
*  It  is  finished,'  and  endeayauied  to  show  trom  that  ex- 
ptcsaion  that  every  thing  necessary  for  a  sinner's  accep- 
tance with  God  is  abeady  accomplished,  and  that  Chiut 
IB  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth.  I  had  only  spoken  a  few  minutes,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  shine  in  his  heart,  giving  him  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  suddenly  stopped,  and  with  extended  arms, 
vehemently  exclaimed,  '  C'esl  trap  grand  pour  etre 
Tirai ' — '  It  is  too  great  to  be  trae ! '  From  that  moment 
there  was  uo  more  diSerence  of  opinion,  no  farther  oppo- 
sition on  his  part,  no  more  objections.  In  Christ  he  was 
a  new  creature ;  old  things  hsH  passed  away  ;  behold  all 
things  had  become  new.  It  was  now  all  his  desire  to 
hear  more  of  the  great  salvation.  Our  conversation  in 
to  town  was  most  interesting  and  edifying. 
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He  mnarked  with  earnestness  how  differently  he  would 
jireocli  when  be  should  go  back  to  his  flock.  He  eon- 
fessed,  at  the  anme  time,  that  he  had  often  preached  on 
testa  in  which  there  was  something  that  he  had  not 
fathomed  '  appTofondi,'  and  that  now  he  knew  what 
that  was.  Tbia  la  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  diBcovers  the 
unsatis&ctory  state  of  mind  of  many  who,  professing  to 
preacb  the  Gospel,  understand  neither  what  they  say, 
nor  whereof  they  affirm.  He  said  he  wondered  that  his 
people  should  have  hod  patience  to  listen  to  sueh  a  sys- 
lem  as  be  had  been  endea^vouriug  for  seven  years  to  in- 
culeate,  go  totally  different  from  what  he  now  saw  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God.  When  we  parted,  be 
who  an  hour  before  hated  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
salvation,  was  filled  with  peace  and  joj  in  believing. 

"  This  happened  on  Friday.  Next  momiog  be  called 
on  me  in  the  same  state  of  mind  in  which  1  had  left 
him  the  evening  before,  rejoicing  in  the  grace  of  God  ; 
hat  he  said,  that  being  engaged  to  preoeh  on  the  Lord's 
day,  he  read,  after  we  parted,  the  sermon  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  found  that  not  one  sentence  of  it  could  be 
made  use  of,  for  it  was  altogether  opposed  to  what  he 
was  now  convinced  was  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  He 
added,  that  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  far  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  apeak  extempore,  and  that  the 
sennon  he  had  with  him,  and  which  be  had  greatly  ad- 
mired, as  HO  well  composed,  he  would  not  on  any  account 
make  use  of.  I  replied  that  I  never  knew  a  case  so  simi- 
lar to  his  as  that  of  the  jailor  at  PhiUppi,  and  therefore 
advised  him  to  preach  on  his  question  to  the  apostle,  and 
the  answer  he  received,  '  What  must  1  do  to  be  saved?' 
'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbiist,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.'  Afler  pausing  a  few  moments  he  said  be  would 
do  so.  The  place  where  be  preached  was  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  country ;  I  therefore  was  not  present ;  but 
was  informed,  that  his  bearers  who  bad  known  him  be- 
fore, listened  with  astonishment,  wondering  that  he  now 
preached  the  faith  which  so  lately  he  destroyed, 
spoke  with  great  feeling  and  ^ower,  and  what  he 
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made  b  deep  impreseion  on  those  who  were  preseiit. 
During  the  short  time  he  remained  at  Montauban  I  had 
■everal  niost  agreeable  conversationa  with  him,  and  shall 
never  forget  his  prayer  when  we  parted.  I  never  heard 
one  more  affecting.  It  was  cTidently  the  warm  effusion 
of  his  heart,  entirely  different  from  those  studied  and 
written  prayers  used  by  many  of  the  French  pastors.  Me 
referred,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  to  his  converaiou. 
Bud  to  his  former  and  present  state,  confessed  the  great 
siniiilneGS  of  his  past  ministry,  and  prayed  earnestly  for 
himself  and  bis  fiock. 

"On  his  return  home  be  passed  through  Montpelier, 
where  he  preached  the  same  sermon  as  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  Montauban.  It  produced  an  impression  on 
&ose  who  heard  him  very  different  from  mhkt  they  had 
ever  received  &om  the  discourses  to  which  they  baa  been 
accustomed  to  listen.  A  flame  was  instantly  kbdled. 
The  eldeis  of  the  consistory  remonstrated  with  their  own 
pastor  iu  tbe  strongest  manner,  demanding  of  him  how 
Be  could  employ  one  to  preach  who  brought  forward 
such  doctrines.  He  affirmed  that  these  doctrines  were 
the  same  which  he  himself  taught.  They  denied  this 
most  peremptorily,  and  threatened  to  denounce  him  to 
the  Oovenunent.  During  more  than  three  months  the 
greatest  agitation  prevailed  in  his  church.  I  saw  several 
letters  which,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  be  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Montauban,  declaring  his  apprehension,  thnt 
in  the  issue  he  would  be  dismissed  irom  his  charge.  At 
length,  however,  the  storm  subsided,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  pastor  from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles 
appeared,  to  ha.\e  been  useful. 

"  A  very  difterent  feeling  was  excited  when  the  i 
count  of  the  conversion  of  this  pastor  was  carried  to  1 
father,  a  man  above  80  years  of  age.     I  al1:erwards  a 
another  pastor  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  at  his   ' 
house  on  a  visit.     It  was  truly  affecting,  he  said,  to  see 
the  old  man  quite  absorbed  in  the  subject,  and  for  seve-  ' 
taj  days  going  about  his  house,  elasping  bis  himda,  and    ' 
oyfuUy  escl^ming, '  TnuC  est  accompli!' — 'It  is  finish- 


td.'  It  is  now  15  yean  since  the  ereat  above  Damted 
tonk  place,  and  the  pastor  in  question  has  never  waveied 
in  his  riewB  of  divine  truth.  I  have  heard  of  him  at 
different  periods  since  that  une,  and  learned,  with  mnch 
jor  and  satisfaction,  that  he  has  continued  a  faithful 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  The  sequel  of  this  history  is  also  very  interesting,  I 
received  the  following  letter,  dated  September  21,  1825, 
fcota  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  snccessiii]  pastors  in 
Prance,  of  whom  I  hud  never  hefore  heard.  After  a 
genera!  introduction,  he  saya,  '  I  address  myself  to  you 
to  communicate  the  favourable  circumBtances  in  which 
the  Lord  has  placed  me  in  respect  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  which,  by  his  prace,  I  exercise.  1  begin  bv  tell- 
ing you  who  I  am,  and  the  favours  the  Lord  has  vouch- 
safed to  me.  I  pursued  my  first  theological  studies 
at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland ;  I  continued  them  at  the 
Faculty  at  Montauban,  where  I  was  ordained  in  1812. 

The  year  after  I  was  appointed  pastor  at ,  and 

about  the  end  of  1817  I  became  pastor  in  this  place. 
Till  the  month  of  August  1822  I  was  only  a  blind  man 
leading  those  who  were  blind.  Much  external  zeal  with- 
out knowledge,  a  vnin  noise  of  life  (un  vain  bruit  de 
viare),  and  a  profound  wretchedness  (miferi  profimde), 
which  I  did  not  feel !  Such  is  what  I  possessed.  (  Voila 
ca  que  je  posstfdttis.)     At  the  above  period  I  went  to 

visit  m_v  former  flock  at ,  where  I  saw,  after  nine 

years  of  separation,  one  of  your  spiritual  children,  my 
old  fellow- student.'  (The  pastor  above  referred  to.) 
'  He  became,  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  instrument  of  my 
delivernnee.  I  then  learned  the  great  mystery  of  godli- 
ness, God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  and,  transported  out  of 
myself  by  the  joy  of  my  salvation,  I  returned  to  my 
church,  where  since  then  the  Lord  has  given  me  grace 
to  render  testimony  to  him,  and  to  advance  a  little,  but 
very  little,  in  the  knowledge  of  htm.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  my 
imprudent  zeal  excited  in  the  bosom  of  my  flock,  and  in 
spile  of  my  own  \ui£a\t\ifal.-aeaa  and  coldness  (mea  infi- 
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dditn  et  met  glacei),  with  nhicli  I  am  often  afieotedf 

the  Word  has  nevertheless  produced,  and  does  pro- 
duce, erery  day  its  effects.  A  goodly  number  of  parish- 
ioners coiiiess  the  Saviour,  whose  infinite  compassion. 
they  hare  experienced ;  an.il,  in  general,  all  are  more 
aerionsly  attending  to  the  Gospel,  I  can  give  you  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  hiis  opened 
bdbie  me,  and  of  the  progress  which  the  Gospel  might 
make  if  that  field  were  better  eultivuted.  But  I  am 
mlone  with  the  Lord.  All  my  colleagues  of  the  depart- 
ment aie  indifferent  (Jroids)  about  the  one  thing  need- 
But  it  wiU  he  necessary  fo  be  a  little  more  particular 
as  to  the  present  state  and  character  of  the  Befonned 
Church  of  Prance,  The  degeneracy  had  been  very 
general,  and  down  to  a  recent  period,  comparatively 
speaking,  almost  unbroken.  In  161S,  a  French  preacher 
of  inteUigence  and  piety  estimated  the  number  of  faith- 
fid  men  m  the  Protestant  Church  as  not  exceeding  10. 
and  as  esetting  a.  salutary  influence  only  over  from 
15,000  to  20,000  souls,  out  of  a  general  population  of 
87  millions.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  diougli  deeply 
deplored  by  the  Protestants  generally,  as  exposing  them 
anew  to  the  violence  of  the  £oman  Catholic  people,  if 
not  to  the  persecution  of  the  Bourbon  Government,  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
Church.  The  ministers  and  places  of  worship  mav 
have  increased  in  number  under  the  protection  and  fos- 
tering care  of  Napoleon,  but  there  was  little  improve- 
ment in  orthodoxy.  Probably  the  sufierings  occasioned 
by  protracted  wars  were,  in  many  cases,  sanctified  to 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  sufferers,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  some  remote  and  mountainous  districts,  tiie 
spirit  of  ancient  piety  survived  after  it  had  disappeared 
from  the  more  crowded  city.  Such  secluded  descend- 
ants of  a  martyred  ancestry  are  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  extract  from  the  First  Report  of  the 
"  Paris  Bible  Society,"  a  few  years  ago  ; — 

"  Many  small  tribes  of  Protestants  scattered  over  the 
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snr&ce  of  Fcsnce,  appeared  worthj  of  the  attention  uid 
care  of  the  Society.  Some  are  without  pastors,  and 
without  public  worship.  The  department  de  la  Somrae 
alone  counts  about  b'OOO  individuals  in  this  state  of 
abandonincnt  and  religious  priTation ;  yet  among  these 
Reformed  Christians,  so  long  forgotten,  the  fidth  of  their 
fathera  has  been  preserved  in  all  its  purity.  For  want 
of  sacred  books,  of  which  riolence  t^  deprived  their 
obscure  fhmilies,  and  &om  replacing  which  either  fear 
or  poverty  had  prevented  them,  oral  traditions  have 
transmitted,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  most 
interesting  narratives,  the  most  important  lessons,  and 
the  holiest  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Passing  from  the 
fether  to  the  children,  prayers  and  hynms— the  most 
fervent  and  the  most  proper  to  nourish  faith  and  hope — 
have  never  ceased  to  resound  in  tlieir  cottages,  and  the 
paternal  benediction  has  stood  in  place  of  that  of  the 
minister  of  the  Lord.  In  some  instances,  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  interesting  individuals  have  been 
brought  tc^etber  to  constitute  a  church,  and  (o  claim 
an  allowance  for  the  payment  of  a  minister.  In  other 
cases  this  would  hare  been  effected  but  for  the  want  of 
suitable  ministers  to  take  charge  of  congregations." 

The  Rev.  Mr  Davies,  in  his  interesting  "  Letters  from 
France,"  a  few  years  ago,  gives  a  strflting  picture  of 
another  of  these  suffering  remnants.  "But  I  must 
hasten,"  says  he,  "  to  conclude  this  letter,  embracing  a 
greater  variety  of  topics  than  within  such  limits  could 
be  adequately  discussed,  with  a  brief  account  of  my  visit 
to  the  interesting  little  Protestant  community  of  Chef- 
fresne.  I  atalaa  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  present  king 
had  kindly  promised  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  resident  and  settled  minister  for  this  isolated  hand 
of  Protestant  professors.  Many  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  the  way  of  carrying  into  execution  this  generous  en- 
gagemajt.  I  trust,  however,  that  ultimately  they  will 
be  surmounted,  and  that  the  ardent  and  long  ciierished 
desire  of  this  very  interesting  body  of  people,  for  a  fised 
fastor,  will  he  accom^ViaiicA.    In  the  meantime,  thees- 


fellenl  Baron  de  P ,  who  is  an  elder  of  this  Bttle 

*hurch,  proposed  to  drive  me  over  for  the  purpose  of 
nuting  them,  and  spending  a  Sunday  among  them. 

"  On  Saturday,  March  22,  we  accordingly  set  out  for 
ifiiis  pleasing  expedition.  At  Yille-Dicu,  situated  about 
15  miles  from  Avranches,  and  within  about  5  miles  of 
Chefiresnc,  we  accidentally  met  one  of  the  people,  who 
■was  quite  delighted  with  the  sight  of  my  eicellent  and 
innd-Jiearted  companion.  About  three  miles  on  this  side 
of  Chefifr&ne,  we  were  met  by  a  fine  elderly  peasant, 
^oite  such  in  appearance,  though  he  was,  perhaps  with 
6ne  exception,  the  principal  landed  proprietor  belonging 
to  the  Protestant  church.  His  name  1  soon  found  to  he 
Duchemin.  It  was  really  quite  delightful  to  witness  the 
glow  of  honest  pleasure  which  lighted  up  the  counte- 
liaoce  of  this  frank  and  open-hearted  man,  when  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  be  offered  his  cordial  salutation  to 
,flie  generous  baron  and  your  poor  friend  the  "  pasteur," 
%hom  they  had  been  prepared  to  expect  for  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  I  was  immediately  informed  that  either 
tiie  baron  or  myself  was  to  be  the  guest  of  this  good 
man  during  our  stay  at  Clieffresne.  He  had  gone  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Ville-Dieu  on  that  day,  pari:ly  to 
prepare  suitable  provisions  for  his  expected  visitants,  and 
partly  to  be  our  guide  through  a  rather  difficult  part  of 
die  road.  He  walked,  or  rather  ran — such  was  the  spring 
of  delight  which  seemed  to  animate  his  frame — by  the 
Bide  of  the  carriage  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 
When  we  arrived,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  at  the 
door  of  his  rustic  and  modest  dwelling,  we  found  a  con~ 
siderable  number  of  his  friends  and  relatives  awaiting 
us  in  front  of  his  house.  Among  the  rest  ivaa  a  very 
fine  old  man  of  the  name  of  Uamel  Vilaine,  the  neigh- 
bour and  brother-in-law  of  Duchemin.  These  were  the 
two  principal  men  of  the  place  belonging  to  the  Protes- 
tant community,  and,  frvm  their  comparatively  superior 
tank  and  influence,  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  chief 

Eillars  of  the  church.     My  kind  friend  and  companion 
ad  forewarned  me  of  the  homely  character  of  the  accora- 
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modation  we  were  to  expect,  and,  from  a  i  „ 

ponifort,  had  taken  with  him  the  necessary  a 
of  an  English  breakfast.  ^^Tien  that  conmion  ulensil 
called  a  tea-kettle  was  hrought  out,  it  was  examined 
with  intense  curiosity,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  amus- 
ing interest  what  could  possibly  be  the  name  of  so  sin- 
gular a  piece  of  furniture.  The  daughter  of  the  good 
Cuchemin,  who  had  gone  over  to  Jersey  some  years 
before  for  the  purpose  of  being  married,  at  once,  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  teacle. 
Not  to  dwell,  howeTer,  too  minutely  upon  various  amus- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  our  evening's  repast 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  this  generous  villf^r, — as 
soon  as  it  was  over,  we  entered  into  conversation  with 
Duchemiii  and  his  brother-in-law,  Vilaine,  respecting  the 
present  state  and  past  history  of  Protestantism  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

"  These  worthy  men  were  evidently  quite  delighted  to 
narrate  the  horrible  persecutions  which  their  forefathers 
had  encountered  during  a  long  series  of  years,  during,  in 
fact,  the  whole  period  intervening  between  the  infamous 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1685,  and  the  partial  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of 
Protestants,  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1787.  Our  host  showed 
us,  with  deep  and  reverential  interest,  an  old  Bible  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  very  many  years,  and  which 
must  have  been  carefully  concealed  during  the  century 
of  persecution,  because,  in  those  days,  it  would  have 
exposed  any  one  to  the  most  imminent  peril  even  to  pos' 
sesa  a  Bible.  Ducbemui  told  me,  tliat  during  that  era 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  bum  Protestant  heretics 
with  their  Bibles  fastened  to  their  hacks.  It  was  also 
common  to  tie  large  bundles  behind  them  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  monsters.  I  was  forcibly  reminded 
by  this  statement,  of  what  is  well  known  to  hare  been 
the  strange  notion  of  the  Romish  persecutors  respecting 
the  Waldensea, — that  their  children  were  little  monsters, 
ig  black  teeth  and  other  unnatural  deformities.  On 
y  morning,  W'fin^  Ae^V  aS.  tke  house  of  Vilaine, 
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X  lose  ouiy  and  nalked  out  into  the  6cjd3. 
beautiful  spring  morning.  The  country,  which  was  rich, 
woody,  and  well  culttvaied,  looked  lovely,  and  the  whole 
'atmosphere  was  lileniUy  rocal  with  the  tnimc  of  the  in- 
nomerable  feathered  songsters  which  were  chanting  their 
eatiy  carols.  In  returning  to  the  house  1  met  Duchc- 
min,  accompanied  by  his  guest,  who  came  to  bieak&st 
wilt  me  at  the  house  of  Vilaine.  When  I  referred  to  the 
cbanning  melody  with  which  oui  ears  were  delighted, 
Ihiohemin  instantly  took  up  the  remark:,  and,  with  a 
glowing  countenance,  exclaimed  that  these  httle  warblers 
were  all  employed  in  celebrating  their  Slaker's  praise, 
aad  thus  afibided  us  an  instructive  lesson  of  gratitude 
and  love,  A  little  before  10  o'clock  we  set  out  for  the 
temple,  as  all  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  are  called 
in  Fiance.     Here  I  must  teil  you,  that,  in  consequence 

of  some  misapprehension,  the  Baron  de  P bad  com- 

municated  to  these  good  people  that  he  would  bring 
with  him  a  minister  that  would  give  them  a  sermon.  Of 
tiiis  I  had  not  the  least  idea,  uutil  within  two  or  three 
days  of  our  journey;  and  when  it  was  then  mentioned 
to  me,  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  shrink  from  an  attempt . 
fiir  which  I  felt  myself,  especially  with  so  short  a  notice, 
to  he  very  inadequate.     Unwilling,  however,  to  disap- 

r'  it  a  people  who  appeared  to  be  literally  hungering 
spiritual  food,  I  prepared  a  short  and  hasty  discourse 
finmded  on  the  Apostle's  reply  to  the  jailer  of  Philippi, 
'  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  &:c.,  endeavouring  to 
embody,  in  forms  as  simple  and  concise  as  possible,  the 
great  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ-  What  some 
of  my  ecclesiastical  brethren  might  have  felt  I  know  not, 
but  I  confess  that  any  scruple  about  the  regularity  of 
this  proceeding  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  my 
mind.  In  fact  1  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  forgetting 
my  Episcopalianism  for  this  day,  and  identifying  mj'self' 
with  the  polity  founded  by  one  whom  Ilooker  describck 
as  *  incomparably  the  wisest  man  the  Church  of  Frunee 
ever  produced,'  namely,  John  Calvin. 

''Having  robed  myself  in  the  usual  Testmests  kqit 
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there  far  the  use  of  occasional  TisitorB,  and  not  greaSy 
diSering  from  our  owd,  I  nas  conducted  intothepulpil. 
The  chapel  is  a  very  neat^  plain  little  building,  capable  of 
holding  about  200  persons.  The  congregation  was  al- 
ready assembled — men,  women,  and  children,  all  cleanly 
though  Tcry  plainly  attired :  the  women  on  one  side, 
with  their  high  Norman  caps ;  and  the  men  on  the  other, 
all  clod  in  short  blue  cloth  jnckets.  The  service  had 
been  already  begun  by  one  of  the  elders  reading  the 
Eatnbtished  Genevese  Liturgy,  in  which  I  waa  delighted 
to  rec<^nise  the  same  great  doctrines  of  our  common 
faith,  the  SEiwe  simple  humiliating  confession  of  guilt, 
the  same  simple  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  same  prominency  given  to  the  volume  of  inspi- 
ration, as  so  strikingly  cliaracterise  our  ovm.  On  this 
occasion,  two  chapters  of  the  Bible,  with  Osterrald'a 
reflections,  were  read.  Here  I  may  be  pardoned  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sentiment  which  forcibly  struck  me  on  the 
survey  of  this  scene, — and  after  the  service,  a  similar 
remark  was  made  by  my  benevolent  companion, — that 
whatever  inconveniences — and  I  do  not  wish  to  deny 
|U  them — may  attend  a  uniform,  and  authorised,  and  public 
tbrmulary  of  devotions,  yet,  in  circumstances  like  the 
present,  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  Deprived  as  these 
people  have  been,  for  nearly  150  years,  of  any  regular 
ministry,  how  could  the  worship  of  God  be  conducted 
among  them  without  such  a  provision  ?  It  is  in  such 
circumsUinces  lliat  the  value  of  a  devout  and  scriptutal 
liturgy  is  most  distinctly  seen. 

"  At  a  given  signal,  your  unworthy  friend,  '  Mons  !e 
Pasteur.'  pronounced  his  discourse,  which,  with  all  its 
imperfections  of  style  mid  pronunciation,  was  heard  with 
the  most  profound  attention  ;  and  he  was  never  nearer 
being  unduly  elated  in  his  life,  than  by  the  cordial  and 
affectionate  gratulatiuns  with  which  these  poor  people 
crowded  around  him  after  the  service  was  over.  When 
the  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  my  excellent 
friend  distributed  among  the  people  a  Iat;ge  packet  of 
'  Burder's  ViUage  Seimtmai  ttajiAatejiiiifo  SVeneh  ;  and 
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it  was  delightful  to  see  nith  »hat  heartfelt 
these  simple  villagen  received  thisvaluabte  boon,  which 
they  seemed  to  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate.  When 
this  was  over,  thej  showed  us  a  new  piece  of  buiyisg- 
gronnd  which  thev  were  on  the  point  of  enclosing,  and 
m  which  they  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest."' 

The  children  sang  some  beautifiil  hymns  at  Daniel 
Yilaine's,  where  the  party  dined ;  and  there  was  then 
another  service,  at  which  the  Baron  and  elder  read  a 
most  admirable  sermon  by  a  modem  Sniss  dirine. 
Saarin'a  and  Dutand'a  are  genetallv  read.  After  ser- 
Ticei  the  settlement  of  a  minister  was  eagerly  discussed  ; 
and  in  the  courae  of  the  evening,  D.  Vilaine  brought  out 
■ome  curious  documents  illustrative  of  the  vexations  and 
persecutions  which  his  fore&thers  had  endured. 

"Among  others,  he  showed  us  a  dispensation  autho- 
rising his  grnnd&ther  to  receive  his  son,  the  father  of 
D.  Vilaine  himself,  into  his  family.  At  that  time,  it 
■was  the  common  practice  to  cany  off  by  violence  the 
children  of  the  Protestants,  in  order  to  bring  them  up 
in  convents  in  the  principles  of  Popery.  I  believe  there 
are  some  persons  still  living  at  Cheffresne,  who  remenk-., 
her  cases  of  this  horrible  system  of  child-stealing.  When 
the  emissaries  of  Government  entered  the  village  for  this 
porpose,  parents  endeavoured  to  hide  their  little  ones 
as  from  the  assaults  of  so  many  beasts  of  prey ;  and 
there  were  frequent  instances  in  which  Catholic  neigh- 
bours, moved  by  the  voice  of  nature,  assisted  them  in 
their  endeavours.  Yilaine's  (itthet  had  thus  been  carried 
off  in  his  infancy,  to  be  reared  up  in  the  convent  of 
Caen,  where,  however,  it  is  fair  to  state,  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ill  treated,  and,  at  the  age  of  SI,  he 
yrae  restored  to  his  &ther,  on  condition,  as  the  document 
specifies,  that  regular  certificates  should  be  sent  of  his 
attending  church,  and  receiving  the  instructions  of  the 
priests.  Another  very  curious  old  record  he  showed  us, 
was  a  pope's  bull,  authorising  the  marriage  of  Vilaine's 
&ther,  mthout  which,  his  children  would  have  been 
•  Pp.  loT-jra. 
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UlefEtimate,  and  incapable  of  mBintaining  an;  raril 
right.  He  also  showed  us  a  copy  of  the  maous  edict 
of  Lonia  XVI^  issued  in  178T|  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  first,  though  yet  very  obscure  and  glimmering 
dawn  of  religious  liberty  in  EVance.  The  worthy  old 
man  dwelt  upon  these  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  foiroer  state,  and  the  present  more  fsToured  condi- 
tion, and  more  animating  prospects  of  the  religion  he 
professed,  with  a  calm  and  chastened  enthusiasm,  in 
which  it  was  impoBsible  not  to  syuipathiKe,  and  which, 
in  my  estimation,  really  gave  a  character  of  sublimity 
to  the  whole  train  of  his  reflections.  With  information 
comparatively  limited,  though  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  their  country 
since  the  era  of  the  Hefonnation, — withyiewBof  the  great 
doctrines  of  religion,  marked  by  considerable  obscurity 
and  indistinctness, — these  interesting  people  are  evidently 
actuated  in  general,  not  only  by  a.  fervent  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  profession,  but  by  deep  devotional  feelings  ; 
and  it  seems  only  to  require  the  fostering  influence  of 
an  enlightened  ministry,  in  concurrence  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  render  this  isolated  part  of  the  spiritual  vine- 
yard an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  rerdant  with  the 
streams  of  life,  rich  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
(Vagrant  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  • 

lu  the  interesting  'little  work,  entitled,  "  A  Voice  from 
the  Alps,"  Mr  Burgess  states,  that  touching  scenes  oc- 
casionally occur,  when  the  recollection  of  other  days  is 
awakened  in  places  where  the  Gospel  had  been  e:(tiu- 
guished.  This  shows  the  value  of  the  traditionary  asso- 
ciatious  and  memorials  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  wisdom 
of  cherishing  them  :  they  form  a  seed  which  God  may 
bless  for  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion.  At  Troyes, 
there  has  recently  been  reared  a  place  of  Protestant 
worship.  This  is  the  town  where  the  first  Protestant 
pastor,  Jean  Dubec,  was  publicly  burnt  in  IS-lfl,  where 
the  Popish  bishop  received  the  b'uth,  and  a  flourishing 
Protestant  churdi  was  built.       Most  of  the  i 
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lived  in  the  same  stieet,  which,  in  deiuioii,  vras  c^ed 
"  The  litlie  Geneva."  It  is  in  that  very  street  that  the 
present  place  of  worship  has  been  opened,  and  the  cir- 
eiimatances  connected  with  its  history  have  lent  a  deep 
interest,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  salutary  impression  to  the 

These  are  interesting  cases ;  still,  after  making  every 
ferourahle  allowance,  the  number  of  faithful  men  in 
Prance  was  very  small,  and  they  were  loaded  with 
reproach  by  their  "own  brethren  as  fools  and  aec£*ries. 
,  On  the  other  hand,  the  far  larger  body  of  the  Pro- 
testant pastors  preached  a  nused  doctrine,  and  built 
npon  a.  self-righteous  foundation.  Not  a  few  of  them 
advocated  the  worst  errors  of  Neology  and  Socinianism. 
The  consequences  of  this  teaching  were  such  as  might 
bave  been  anticipated.  The  people  were  ignorant, 
worldly,  and  uugodly.  The  probation  of  the  Sabbath, 
both  by  pastor  and  flock,  was  almost  universal.  The 
theatre  was  the  usual  termination  of  the  Lord's  day ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  some  places  the  Roman  CaUtolics 
blamed  the  Protestants  as  the  chief  supporters  of  thea- 
trical exhibitions.  One  eminent  pastor  of  the  Genevan 
Church,  so  lately  as  1S2I,  published  a  laboured  apology 
£>r  spending  the  Sabbath  evening  in  playing  at  cards, — 
a  practice  which  was  recently,  and  for  aught  known  to 
'  the  contrary,  is  still  followed  by  many  pastora  and  pro- 
feasors  of  diiTnity  on  that  evening,  though  thej  absUun 
from  it  on  other  days.  The  result  of  false  doctrine,  bow- 
erer  philosopliical,  in  Protestant  Germany  was  the  same. 
The  churches  were  emptied — the  Sabbadi  desecrated — 
the  theatre  filled. 

Before  proceeding  anyfarther,  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  persecution  of  the  French  Protestants  in  1815. 
Some  good  men  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and 
the  very  fact,  that  two  such  able  and  excellent  periodi- 
cals, as  the  "Christian  Observer"  of  London,  and  the 
"  Christian  Instructor  "  of  Edinburgh — the  articles  in  the 
latter  written  by  the  late  eminent  Dr  M'Crie— were  here 
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ranged  on  different  sides, — the  one  contending  that  there 
vms  nothing  which  deserved  the  name  nireligioua  perse- 
cution, and  the  other  that  there  was  much, — maj  satisfy 
us  that  the  suffering,  whatever  it  was,  was  somewhat 
different  in  circumstancea  from  that  of  former  seasons 
and  generations.  There  is  no  question,  that  there  was 
much  suffering  among  the  Protestants  of  Nismes  iind  its 
Ticinity  ou  the  restoration  of  the  Bourhona, — a  greater 
amount  than  is  generally  imagined.  There  were  plun- 
der, and  Tiolence,  and  a  loss  of  life,  and  contemplated 
massacre.  Though  the  ProteHtants  of  Gard,  of  which 
Nismes  is  the  capital,  formed  hat  a  third  part  of  the 
population,  yet  such  was  the  creditable  phice  which  they 
held  in  society,  that  they  were  proprietors  of  one-half  of 
the  land,  and  paid  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  of  the  district. 
This  should  have  recommended  them  to  public  protec- 
tion and  fevour  ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  were  eiposed 
to  a  persecution  which  lasted  for  five  protracted  months, 
though  the  interference  of  any  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  could  have  crushed  it  in  a  moment  From  300 
to  400  Protestant  lives  were  sacrificed,  while,  according 
to  the  showing  of  the  most  prejudiced  Papists,  not  above 
13  Roman  Catholics  suffered.  One  savage  boasted  that 
he  had  killed  40  ProteBtaata  with  his  own  hand.  It  is 
certain  that  above  50  were  assassinated  in  a  single  day. 
The  indignities  and  atrocities,  too,  perpetrated  on  re- 
spectable females,  were  worthy  of  the  scenes  of  the  First 
Revolution.  Such  was  the  general  dread,  that  6000 
Protestants  left  the  town  of  Nismes  alone ;  and  multi- 
tudes were  kept  for  months  in  a  state  of  anxious  sus- 
pense, more  m.tolerab!e  than  death.  Not  indistinct 
whispers,  but  longings  for  a  second  St  Bartholomew 
were  publicly  expressed  by  not  a  few.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added,  that  the  other  Innds  of  persecution  were  strong 
and  wide-spread, — 2000  houses  were  plundered  and 
bnmt  down — churches  were  shut  up — 20  pastors  fled 
into  exile  for  safety.  Nor  was  the  oppression  local, 
rising  out  of  peculiar  circumstances.  It  prevailed  in 
four  diSerent  departments,  oai  *e«Bv«A  to  be  dictated  by 
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-a  general  wieh  to  reduce  the  Protestanta  to  the  state  of 
wreuliedness  and  woe  under  which  they  had  groimed  pre- 
TiDUfily  to  the  Revolution.  Such  was  thegeueralresiUt. 
And  what  was  the  cause  which  led  to  it,  and  who  were 
&e  persecuting  parties  ?  It  could  not  be  true  religion, 
as  by  this  time,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
evangelical  relinon  bad  disappeared  from  among  the 
Proteatants,  and  given  place  to  cold-hearted  Neology. 
The  oppression  appears  to  hare  been  dictated  by  a  mix- 
tore  of  political,  but  mainly  rehgious  prejudice  and  ani- 
mosity. It  was  the  deed — not  of  the  government,  or  the 
anny,  or  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  church,  but  of  a 
Tiolent  Fopieh  and  political  Action — an  infuriated  mob. 
The  magistrates  were  most  culpable  in  not  interfering  aa 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  restraining  this  ultra  party; 
and  also,  in  not  pimishing  so  much  as  ore  of  the  ring- 
leaders ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  wilfully  coun- 
tenanced them.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  faction  seem,  for 
a  time,  to  have  been  too  strong  for  the  authorities,  even 
backed  by  the  troops.  It  was  not  the  Protestants  'only 
who  suffered ;  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  Roman 
Catholics  were  violently  assailed.  Whatever  might  be 
the  motive,  the  Protestants  were  the  chief  sufferers; 
and  the  tact  of  their  being  so  violently  attacked,  when 
they  had  lost  their  trvli/  religious  character,  and  there" 
foie  possessed  only  the  name  of  Protestant,  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  how  deadly  was  the  Popish  hatred  to  all 
Aat  savoured  of  Protestantism,  that  tlie  very  name  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  their  enmity  into  a  conflagration- 
It  is  pleasing  to  think,  that  the  manliness  and  courage 
of  not  a  few  of  the  Protestants  were  so  great,  that  when 
to  confess  themselves  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  im- 
mediate death,  they  yet  boldly  declared  their  Protes- 
tantism. The  Papists  of  France,  though  the  proceedings 
of  1815  are  little  to  tlieir  honour,  would,  perhaps,  be  glad 
to  identity  the  sufferings  of  the  16th,  ITtb,  and  18th 
centuries  with  them,  and  to  represent  the  protracted 
persecution  of  the  saints  of  God,  in  early  times,  as  the 
mere  ebullition  of  popular  violence,  which  no  Church  or 
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OoTBnuneDt  can  restrain.  There  is.  therefore,  the  mote 
need  that  Protestanta  should  remind  the  friends  of  the 
Papacy,  that  the  grand  and  prevailing  peraecutions  of 
France,  in  all  ages,  were  carried  on  by  the  active  and 
urgent  support  of  the  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
—  oy  the  Church  and  the  State ;  and  that  even  the  more 
mingled  proceedings  of  a  popular  taction  in  1 81 5,  were  the 
fruit  of  the  unhappy  prejudices  which  their  anti-Protea- 
tant  and  an ti -Evangelical  policy  had  so  long  maintained 
and  cherished,  and  were  also  encouraged  by  inliuentisJ 
men — the  clergy  and  otliers.  It  may  he  added,  that  the 
violent  proceedings  in  the  south  of  France  in  1815-16. 
were  soon  brought  to  a  close.  To  this,  the  public  meet- 
ings in  this  country,  and  the  discussions  in  the  British 
Parliament,  largely  contributed.  Since  then,  down  to 
the  present  day,  there  has  been  no  persecution,  properly 
so  called,  with  the  exception  of  the  recent  jesilouay  and 
opposition  which  have  been  stirred  up  in  various  influeii- 
tiiu  qnarters  against  revived  evangeKcal  religion.  The 
accession  of  the  present  King  of  the  French,  who  is 
much  more  free  from  Jesuit  influence  than  hia  prede- 
cessor,  was  hailed  by  the  Protestants  with  the  ivamiest 
joy.  But  already  there  are  indications  that  the  Popish 
party  may  be  too  strong  for  him ;  and  should  they  ever 
be  permitted  again  to  persecute,  it  will  not  be  as  in 
181S,  from  mere  r<^Hgions  prejudices,  but  fium  deadly 
hatred  to  tnie  evangelical  religion,  which  has  been  awak- 
ened in  the  meantime,  and  which  is  the  grand,  as  it  is 
the  only,  befitting  object  of  the  hostility  and  persecution 
of  the  fallen  and  unrenewed  mind  of  man. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the  numbers  of  the 
present  Protestant  Church  of  France,  and  the  puhUc 
provision  which  is  made  for  its  ministers.  In  1 637,  or 
about  50  years  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  Protestants  numbered  6il  ministers  to  S06 
churches.  They  had  grown  considerably  during  the  40 
previous  years.  In  1815,  after  the  Revocation,  and  the 
BeTolution,  and  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  according  to 
Mr  Cobbin,  inbia  woiV,  ealrtVcA"  The  French  Preacher," 


flieiriiolenumber  of  churcbes  was  onlj230;  the  whole 
number  of  miniHters  250.  This  shows  how  terribly  the 
ChOTCh  had  suffered  under  the  auccesaive  persecutiona 
of  Popery  and  Infidelity,  the  more  especially,  if  it  be 
lemembered  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  genemi  popula- 
tion  of  the  country  had  greatly  increased.  In  1829,  M. 
Boulier  ascertained  that  the  whole  number  of  pastors  was 
303,  the  churches  438,  the  elementary  schools  392,  This 
indicates  a  considerable  increase  under  the  protection  and 
enconrageinent  of  the  law.  Three  years  ago,  an  intelli- 
gent American  minister,  resident  on  the  Continent,  stated 
Bie  present  French  pastors  at  350.  And  there  is  little 
question  they  are  advancing  in  numbers.  In  1837,  an 
official  document  presented  to  the  Chambers,  stated  them 
at  366  ;  they  are  now  397,  or  nearly  400.  Persons  well 
Bcqiiainted  with  the  Protestants  of  France  have  remark- 
ed, that  the  number  of  muiistera  and  churches  does  not 
gire  a  correct  idea  of  the  Protestant  population.  The 
means  of  religions  instruction  arc  yery  inadequate  to  the 
wonts  of  the  people.  Hence  it  was  stated  a  few  years 
ago,  that  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  meet  for  public 
worship  in  out-houses,  bams,  or  in  the  open  air ;  and  in 
IDany  places  one  minister  has  the  charge  of  several  dis- 
lant  churches,  so  that  instruction  can  be  supplied  only 
At  Iffligthened  interrals.  According  to  the  budget  of 
1837,  the  expenses  of  Protestant  worship  in  ^ance 
amounted  to  890,000  francs.  In  1825  they  were  only 
575,000 ;  thus  showing  the  progress  of  the  Protestant 
feeling  and  cause.  Indeed,  there  was  recently  an  Is- 
ereaaed  grant  of  180,000  francs  for  additional  Protestant 
pastors  and  places  of  worship.  Under  this  head,  the 
Lutherans,  232  in  number,  are  included  as  well  as  the 
Betbnned  ;  but  the  same  point  is  proved,  for  both  parlies 
are  professedly  Protestant,  and  the  latter  is  much  the 
larger  body.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that,  since 
1825,  the  public  provision  for  Protestant  worship  has 
been  doubled,  which  indicates  many  additional  churches 
and  ministers.  Still  the  Protestants  arc,  proportionally, 
considerably  behind  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  their  share 
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of  Itte  grant  is  ananall;  enlarriag.    At  least  ti 
no  ^ouud  of  complaiat  ou  this  score. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  French  Protestant 
pastors, — Uiey  are  geneniUy  much  scattered, — :ire  able 
to  mamtaln  httle  interaiuTse  witli  each  other, — are  pMic 
in  their  outward  circumstaaces.  Though  not  unac- 
(juainted  with  general  literature,  yet,  from  the  advc'rjje 
fortunes  through  ^vhich  thej  have  passed  as  a  Churclu 
and  particularly  the  want  of  hooks,  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  deeply  versed  in  meology.  Hence 
they  do  not  oceupy  the  same  high  place  !n  the  Christian 
ministry  which  waa  held  by  their  illustrious  ancestors. 
It  has  been  noticed,  that  there  is  a  marked  superiotrity 
in  the  character  and  attainments  of  those  who  have  been 
thrown  into  intercourse  with  the  pious  British  resident 
on  the  Continent.  The  general  condition  of  the  Protes- 
tant pastors  is  thus  described,  in  1825,  by  an  intelligent 
writer  in  the  "  Christian  Obserrex  : " — 

"The  number  of  pastors  is  at  present. insufficient  to 
proTide  for  the  vacant  charges ;  and  many  districts  have 
no  pastor,  nor  any  spiritual  instructor  whatever.  Whence 
does  this  deficiency  of  ministers  arise  t  One  cause  is, 
that  in  France  the  Protestimt  clergy  are  very  poorly 
paid,  and  those  persons  who  look  to  the  Church  for 
support  can  scarcely  obtain  it.  The  allowance  made  to 
each  minister  by  the  Government  does  not  exceed  10, 
60,  or  80  pounds  a  year,  and  they  derive  very  little  in 
general  from  voluntary  contributions  to  supply  the  scanty 
iJlowimce  of  the  Slate.  This  condition  of  things  not 
only  produces  a  want  of  ministers,  but  it  tends  to  pre- 
vent men  of  superior  talents  and  learning  from  engaging 
in  the  important  office  of  the  ministry,  which  is  thus 
apt  to  be  occupied  by  persons  but  ill  fitted,  not  only  to 
maintain  with  advantage  the  interests  of  religion  against 
the  enemies  of  the  fiuUi,  but  to  enlarge  the  numbers  of 
enlightened  and  pious  attendants  at  tneir  place  of  wor- 
ship. It  is  true  that  there  are  many  distinguished 
ministers  In  the  French  Church,  hut  they  stand  m  need 
of  lielp ;  they  are  in  ^tnural  encumbered  ivith  a  weight 
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h«f  OMapatuni ;    and  although  th»  influence 
character  ia  powerfully  felt  in  their  own  circle, 
exertions  can  reach  but  a  little  v/ay." 

As  to  their  religious  vharaclpr,  more  particularly  their 
wnmdnesa  or  uusoundnesB  in  the  faith,  it  cannot  be 
denieil,  and  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  the  lai^er 
poition  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  are  still  very  defectiTe 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, — many  grievously 
^norant  and  lioetile,  Armiuion,  Sociniau,  Neolo^cd, 
in  difierent  stages  and  degrees.  Till  very  recently,  alt 
tiirir  colleges  or  theological  seminaries,  both  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  might,  in  point  of  decided  influence, 
be  pronounced  Bociuian,  Faithful  ministers  are,  in 
various  ((Uartera,  reproached  and  persecuted  by  their 
own  brethren.  Within  these  few  yews,  the  Rev,  M. 
Atonod,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  was  deposed  from  his  chaise  through 
the  influence  of  his  collei^es,  for  no  other  crime  save 
the  ^thfiil  preaching  of  the  Cross.  In  1833,  the  same 
party  in  the  Church  published  a  book,  entitled  "  Letters 
on  Methodism,"  which,  we  are  informed,  consist  of  a 
ooUef^ou  of  disgraceful  calumnies,  aimed  not  only 
against  |>ious  men,  but  against  the  most  sacred  doctrines 

.  of  the  Gospel.  The  spirit  of  the  party  may  be  gathered 
trom  the  facts,  that  they  are  ansious  to  be  released  from 
the  signing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  contend  that 
die  "  Bible  Society  "  should  confine  its  labours  to  the 
Protestant  population,  and  not  meddle  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Of  course,  they  support  the  circulation  of  the 
Apocrypha.  Poor  eiamples  are  they  of  contribution  for 
religious  objects.  Ten  years  ago,  the  whole  sum  raised 
for  such  purposes  in  France,  was  only  40,000  francs. 

But  even  among  them  there  is  progress.  An  intelli' 
gent  writer,  one  of  the  ministers  of  &e  French  Protes- 
tant Church,  and  a  correspondent  of  a  religious  paper 
in  the  United  States,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
and  to  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer, 
gays," — "  It  may  be  added,  and  I  say  it  with  joy,  that 
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e  of  the  Ifttitudinarian  or  uuiversalist  pastor 
ulitiing  more  and  more  to  the  true  and  pure  evangelical 
dootrines,  and  that  several  among  them  give  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  and  thorough  eonvereion."  Wliile  even  the 
erroneous  and  hostile  are  improving,  the  decidedly  evan- 
^IIl'sI  clergy  were  Intely  estimated  at  nearly  200,  without 
reckoning  the  Lutherans.  Some  expect  that  they  will 
soon  have  it  majority.  Twenty  years  ago,  ne  have  seen, 
they  could  soarcely  he  rated  higher  than  10;  and  what  ia 
very  cheering,  they  are  yearly  increasing  in  zeal  as  well 
as  in  numbers.  In  Switzerland  there  are  now  more  than 
200  foilhful  ministers  of  the  trutJi:  25  years  ago  they 
ivpre  reckoned  by  so  small  a  number  as  5.  In  Paris,  the 
Itev.  Mr  Baird  stated,  a  few  years  since,  that  the  Gospel 
ia  feithfuliy  preached  in  six  places  of  worship  in  French, 
and  in  nearly  as  many  pkces  in  English.  And  what  is  a 
great  matter,  M.  Monod,  who  was  deposed  for  his  faith- 
fulness by  his  brethren,  was  lately  installed  Frofesaor  of 
Morals  and  Elo<]uence  at  Montauban.  The  event  is  a 
very  important  one,  gratifying  to  all  the  Christians  of 
France^  who  regard  the  appointment  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  lileasing  to  the  Protestant  Church,  Some 
idea  of  its  importance  may  be  formed  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  after  his  deposition,  M.  Monod  was  success- 
ful in  collecting  at  Lyons  a  congregation  of  400, — one- 
half  of  them  Roman  Catholics, — and  formed  them  into 
a  Christian  church,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40  to  SO 
a-year;  establisheda  week-day  school,  attended  by  100 
IComan  Catholics  of  all  ages  i  held  public  discussions 
with  accomplished  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  till 
the  archbishop  of  the  district  vainly  attempted  to  pro- 
hiliit  his  jlock  from  listening  to  the  discussions.  More- 
over, M,  Monod  put  an  agency  of  young  men  as  tract 
distributors,  &c.,  &c.,  into  operation,  which  was  tclt  so 
powerfully,  that  the  priests  of  Lyons  stuck  up  large 
placards,  warning  their  people  against  the  "■  pemicioua 
little  books,  which  would  deprive  the  holy  viigin  of  the 
honour  which  is  her  due." 

While  feuthM  ^toSeswm  aic  tbua  finding  their  way 


into  aents  of  influeni^e,  a  new  imd  stiiaily  entogelical 
college  has  been  lately  erected  at  Geneva,  presided  over 
by  fiye  emineat  Christians,  and  preparing  an  increasing 
number  of  young  men  for  the  holy  ministry — from  30 
to  40.  D'Aubigne,  the  accomplished  biographer  of 
Lather,  is  one  of  the  ProfesBorB.  Then  it  is  to  be  con- 
ffldered  tha^t  the  religious  press  of  France  is  very  muoh 
iathe  hands  ofthefuitliAil  part  of  the  Reformed  Church^ 
It  is  remarked  that  the  Neological  party  publish  almost 
nothing,  and  that  the  rehgious  journals,  books,  and' 
seraoons,  proceed  from  the  pens  of  onhodox  pastors. 
"  The  Sower,"  "  The  Joamai  of  Missions,"  "  The  Friend 
of  Youth,"  "  The  Archives  of  Christianity,"  are  all 
orgBBB  of  C'hriatiaD  truth.  The  chief  brandi  of  Chris- 
tiaii  literature,  during  the  last  20  years,  has  been  ser- 
mon-writing ;  and  die  most  popular  and  wide-sprend 
discourses  have  been  those  of  evangelical  authors,  such 
as  Oellerier,  Vinet,  Grand  Pierre,  Scholl,  and  Bonnet, — 
a  migh^  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  prevailing  sermons  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  These  are  powerfiil  in- 
stnimenta  to  be  wielded  by  a  small  pttrty,  and  indicnte:' 
the  presence,  while  they  provide  for  the  extension,  of  a' 
■alutary  influence.  To  turn  to  other  evidences,  we  find 
from  the  table  of  M.  Souher,  that,  in  1829,  the  Heformed 
Church  could  point  to  451  Bible  associations,  124  Mis- 
nonary  societies,  79  Sabbath  schools,  and  59  depots  for 
rdigiouB  tracts.  Many  of  these  may  be  so  small  and 
inefficient  as  to  be  only  nominal,  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  proclaim  the  existence  of  spiritual  Ufe.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Evangelical,  though  a  much 
smaller  part,  receive  three  or  four  times  as  much  in  gifts 
and  subscriptions  for  religious  objects  as  the  Neological. 
If  some  Bible  associations  be  asleep,  others  are  awake. 
To  that  of  Paris,  not  less  than  from  40  to  50  pastors  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  some  of  them  from  a  distance 
of  160  to  300  leagues,  assembled  on  a  recent  anniver* 
sary.  Never  was  there  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  France  than  during  late  yeare.  Apart  from 
other  societies,  the  Evangelical  associations  of  Paris  and 
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QMmvaalone  tell,  not  merely  distribute,  13,000  eopi«# 
.-uinuallj. 

With  regard,  again,  to  missionary  labour,  not  only  is 

the  fqjirit  of  it  greatly  on  the  increasi?,  but  recently 
SBTPral  men  have  actually  gone  forth  &om  the  shores 
wf  France  to  the  heathen  world.  Nine  have  already 
been  nettled  as  missionaries  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Cape  at  four  stations,  and  not  long  ago  six  or  eight  were 
in  a  course  of  study  at  Paris  for  the  same  work.  When 
there  is  so  loud  a  call  for  their  exertions  at  home,  the 
self-denied  devotement  to  the  foreign  field  is  the  more 
remarkable,  and  argues  the  presence  of  no  common  zcaL 
I  might  appeal  to  varions  other  proofs  of  the  renovating 
spirit  of  true  religion,  hut  it  is  unnecessary.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Popish 
persecution  which,  in  many  quarters,  is  kindling  anew 
with  the  revival  of  the  fiiithful  preaching  of  the  Cross. 
In  some  quarters  the  revival,  through  the  labours  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  different  religious  societies 
which  are  directed  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Continent, 
is  very  marked.  We  have  noticed  the  case  of  M.  Monod 
at  Lyons.  At  Strashuig,  the  capital  of  Alsace,  a  pious 
evangelist,  a  few  years  ago,  collected  a  congregation  of 
more  than  400  persons,  and  his  place  of  worship  proving 
too  small,  the  extraordinary  sum,  in  France,  of  from 
30,000  to  40,000  &ancs  was  raised  by  his  people  to 
build  a  larger  ;  and  all  this  in  a  city  lately  notorious  for 
the  deplorable  errors  of  Neology.  The  correspondent  of 
the  "  New  York  Observer  "  states,  that  lately  there  was 
a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  SionviUe,  near  Chet- 
hurg.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  populous 
village,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head,  avowed  their 
abandonment  of  Popery,  and  invited  the  Protestant 
pastor  of  Cherburg  to  preach  to  them  the  Word  of  God. 
This  invitation  he  has  accepted,  and  statedly  performs 
the  duty.  The  Roman  Catholic  journals  denounced 
with  extreme  violence  the  defection  of  three  quarters  of 
a  laige  commune,  and  in  their  anger  s^d  that  it  was  in 
consequence  o£  l\ve  man'\a^ii  ^it  tte  Prince  Royal  to  a 
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PWrtestani  woman.  The  writer  adds  ■  «  The  latest  iif 
formation  I  have  received  respecting  the  evangelisation 
of  the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire  is  very  satisfiie- 
tory.  Chapels  have  been  built  at  Chalons,  at  Branges, 
at  Sorney,  &c. ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
GoTemment  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  Svn.tEerland,  has 
Toted  a  donation  of  600  francs  for  this  object.  The 
religious  movement  has  assumed  a  most  serious  and 
settled  character  in  the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire." 
M.  IVAiibigne  of  Geneva,  in  a  recent  communication, 
Klates  the  following  case.  It  is  one  of  aft'ectingintereat; 
and  the  annals  of  the  ''  Erangehcal  Society  of  Paris  and 
Geneva  "  can  appeal  to  many  of  the  same  character : — 
"  A  man  named  Potier,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic, 
had  been  exceedingly  anxious,  from  hia  early  youth,  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  To  gain  liiiB  all-im- 
portant end,  he  adopted  for  his  patron  Saint  .JDhu  the 
Baptist,  and  began  to  imitate  hia  austerities.  Like  him, 
he  retired  into  solitude,  and  lived  upon  wild  herbs  and 
'Water ;  but,  as  you  vvill  easily  imagine,  these  austerities 
brought  no  comfort  to  his  weary  spirit.  As  soon  as  he 
came  of  age,  and  got  possession  of  his  property,  he  left 
the  desert,  and  was  determined  to  try  a  new  method 
rfsaTing  hia  soul :  he  resolved  to  give  his  goods  to  feed 
&e  poor.  He  divided  hia  property  into  nine  parts, 
and,  reserving  but  one-ninth  for  himself,  he  distri- 
hotfid  the  rest  among  some  poor  famihes.  After  this 
he  inquired  of  his  oivn  soul  whether  it  had  yet  found 
|reace  by  these  acts  of  self-denial,  and  the  answer  was, 
that  there  was  yet  no  peace  within.  He  then  tried 
Miother  mode  of  finding  the  pearl  of  salvation  t  he  re- 
solved to  do  something  for  the  Church.  It  happened 
that  there  was  a  project  in  the  vills^e  where  he  hved, 
of  erecting  a  new  church,  hut  the  plan  was  on  the  point 
(if~  being  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense.  Potier 
ndranced  immediately  400  francs,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  workmen,  went  with  them  to  the  ^narrien, 
encouraged  them  by  hia  example,  and  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  which  he  gained  duringhiu  imils- 
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tirni  of  John  the  B^ttiat,  he  knew  where  to  fintl  plenty 
of  Btone,  In  a  little  time  he  got  together  a  considerahle 
•(uantitv,  which  he  carried  away  with  his  owa  bands ; 
hut  neither  did  this  religious  occupation  bring  peace  to 
his  noubled  spirit.  At  length,  in  1834,  a  Colporteur 
offered  to  give  him  a  Biblt-,  which  he  accepled :  he  read 
It.  was  made  to  undiTstand  it,  and  believed.  Then  all 
that  he  had  before  considered  bis  rightADuaneas,  be  re- 
itouoeed  as  a  thing  of  no  jwice ;  and  now  he  ia  living  in 
peace  with  his  Lord,  and  la  a  zealous  member  of  one  of 
the  ehurchoB  connected  with  our  Society."  A  late  report 
of  the  "  European  Missionary  Society  "  States  that,  at  one 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  course  of  last  winter, 
no  less  than  300  persons  presented  themselves  aa  con- 
verts from  Popery,  anxious  to  be  admitted  into  com- 
munion with  their  Pioteatant  brethren. 

The  "  Christian  Observer"  of  April  1833,  speaking  of 
the  sytaptoms  of  revival  in  another  quarter  at  that  time, 
Bays.  "  On  every  side  are  chapels  and  churches  dedicated 
to  Papal  saints ;  and  the  true  worship  of  God  had  been 
superseded  by  the  grossest  idolatry.  Lately,  however, 
some  Bibles  have  penetrated  the  place,  and  the  perasal 
(if  them  has  been  conspicTionsly  attended  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  M.  Renous,  a  pious  Protestant  minister,  hear- 
ing that  some  of  the  people  were  assiduously  studying 
the  Word  of  God,  and  were  even  preparing  to  throw  off 
tlie  yoke  of  Popery,  repaired  to  the  place,  and  has  been 
Inbourinfi  diligently  among  -them  in  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation.  The  attendance  at  his  disconrsea  has 
(ilready  increased  from  20  to  200 ;  30  heads  of  fami- 
lies have  sent  in  a  declaration  to  the  mayor,  thjit  they 
are  determined  to  hve  and  die  Protestants,  and  have  de- 
manded the  protection  of  the  laws  aa  a  religious  body. 
M.  BenouB  describes  his  discourses  as  being  interrupted 
with  the  frequent  exclamations  of  hia  astonished  and 
delighted  auditors  ;  contrasting  the  blessedness  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  the  offer  of  fire  pardon  through  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  follies  and  penanoe 
which  they  hai  Vieen  accttatamei:' 
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Whatever  difficulties  the  Evangelical  So«et>«e  *rf 
Paris  and  Geneva  may,  in  common  with  all  similar  hi- 
Btatutions,  have  to  struggle  with,  the  cause  of  home 
evangelization  is  growing  in  interest  and  importance. 
In  three  months  the  Paris  committee  have  received 
250  applications,  from  ditFerent  quarters,  for  spiritnal 
labourers.  The  Aind^  of  the  religious  instttntions  of 
Protestant  France  have  tripled  in  two  years,  and  it  ia 
estimated  that  the  two  societieB  together  employ  200 
Chiistian  labourers  of  one  kind  or  another, — making, 
with  the  feithful  pastors  of  the  Church,  a  little  band  of 
400  soldiers  of  the  Cross ;  surely  the  indication  of  a 
decided  revival.  I 

Such  a  slate  of  things  as  this — and  what  has  been  J 
recorded  is  only  a  specimen — could  not  be  aUo\ved  to 
go  on  without  opposition.  There  would  be  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  work  was  not  sound,  if  Infidelity 
and  Popery  could  look  tamely  on  at  its  progress.  Ac- 
oordiogly,  persecution,  so  far  as  the  law  will  allow,  is 
begirniing  to  appear  anew.  Many  men  imagined  that 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  to  seal  for  ever  the  triumph 
of  religious  freedom,  and  that  after  tlie  article  in  de 
charter,  declaring  the  Roman  Catholic  to  be  the  religion 
tif  the  State,  had  been  abolished,  there  could  be  no    j 

Csnble  pretext  for  oppressing  evangelical  commnnionsj    I 
t  the  truth  is,  that  persecution  has  a  far  deeper  foun-     ^ 
dation  than  the  accidental  circumstance  of  whether  a 

{articular  Church  is  or  is  not  recognised  by  the  State, 
t  is  founded  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature — in  the 
hatred  of  Popery  and  Infidelity  to  the  holy  truth  of 
God.  Persecution  will  show  itself  whetlier  Churches 
be  established  or  not.  Witness  the  persecutions  of  the 
truth  by  the  unestablished  Popish  Church  of  Ireland  at 
this  moment :  so  in  France.  Two  years  ago  a  ^thful 
minister,  relying  on  that  article  of^  ihe  constitutional 
charter,  by  which  it  is  declared  that  all  Frenchmen  may 
profess  their  religion  with  equal  freedom,  opened  a 
chapel  at  Metz,  in  Lorraine.  For  this  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  mayor  ;  and  after  an  appeal  to  the  highest     i 


It  of  Cattmtion, — it  was  fmmd  that  tbe  piv- 
«MM  IcATC  of  the  c.anicipttl  authorities  is  indispensablr 
to  the  opening  of  a  place  of  worship.  And  what  was 
dte  ground  of  objectiim  in  this  case  I  it  does  not  seem 
Am  tbe  niaTor  bad  aoj  hiin9elf-4ie  may  even  hart^ 
bent  friendlr  to  the  chapel — bnt  the  preacher  had 
^iiiiili  d  the  rich  Jews  br  eonie  publications  on  the  aub- 
jed  of  Judaism,  and  ii  nas  thej  who  vien  the  persecn- 
tora, — men  who  but  lalely  hod  been  ibemselvee  thi^ 
victims  of  opprc^on !  Had  ther  uat  succeeded  in  this 
\egal  objection,  it  is  certain  that  a  thousand  other  modes 
of  annoyance  and  oppression  would  have  been  employed. 
The  pr^kcher  was tined.  Various  otherandmoreEeiionB 
eases  have  ocr.nrred  since, — so  much  so,  that  the  writer 
in  the  "New  York  Obseirer"  remarks, — "The  French 
Catnnet  shows  hostile  feeito^  against  tcU^ods  s«cts, 
and  g««ms  disposed  to  tread  in  the  stepa  of  the  Minis- 
ten  of  Charies  X."  •  •  •  "  Facts  evince  that  the 
fWnch  Goretnm^it  have  adopted  a  systematic  plan  of 
judicial  prosecutions  against  the  liberty  of  worship." 
Aoy  iHic  who  is  living  in  such  pci^onal  danger  as  the 
present  monarch,  would  need  a  more  enlightened  faith 
than  it  is  to  be  faired  Louis  Philippe  possesses  to  pre- 
sage hint  from  tbe  temptation  of  leaning  to  the  priests 
whoeurroondhim.  But  these  incipient  persecutions  show 
that  divine  truth  is  TUftWing  progress.  It  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  forcibly  to  restrain  what  was  not 
worth  lightiag  with,  or  what  threatened  no  danger. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  on  interesting  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Rev.  Fr,  Maizials;,  tbe 
Protestant  minister  of  Lille  in  tbe  north  of  France. 
They  shortly  describe  the  condition  of  tbe  Beformed 
Church  at  the  present  moment : — "  Most  Lkely  you 
are  aware  iliut  the  French  Government  has  commu- 
nicated lately  to  onr  high  consistories  a  plan  of  con- 
stitution for  oar  cburchea.  The  ctmfessed  motive  of 
it  is  to  get  US  out  of  the  anarchy  in  which  we  are  as 
A  body;  and  tbe  real  motive  is,  as  much  as  possible 
to  prevrait  true  ChrisUan  principles  to  exercise  any  in- 


■  OTfx  the  nation.  Tbie  is  the  conTiiMion  of  mir 
pioDS  clergymen ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  other  view 
can  be  entertained  on  t)ie  matter.  Who  is  the  real 
author  of  this  plan  we  do  not  know  ;  we  only  guesB  that 
Aa  Kationalist  party  of  our  Church  has  much  to  do 
with  its  origin,  and  that  the  Popish  influence  has  found 
ita  way  to  it.  This  plan  has  three  abominable  leading 
principles  :  Isl,  It  makes  our  Church,  iu  every  respect, 
the  humble  servant  of  the  Government ;  2i/,  It  prevents 
our  Church  from  ever  becoming  a  Missionary  Society  fi>t 
Franq; ;  and,  3r/,  It  establishes  a  few  rules  of  interior 
discipline,  which  are  really  nothing  more  hut  an  insult 
to  the  spirit  and  seiwe  of  our  Protestants."     »     *     • 

"  A  nobleman  of  great  repute,  as  a  statesman,  a  faithful, 
citizen,  and  a  Christian — the  Comtc  de  Gasparin — has 
written  a.  pamphlet  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  M.  Coquerel, 
in  which  he  plajniy  says,  as  his  most  decided  conviction 
(and  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  true  state  of  things), 
that  this  plan  has  originated  in  the  desire  to  shut,  in  the 
narrowest  bounds  possible,  our  Church  and  its  influence. 
No  wonder  at  this:  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  blowing 
upon  the  dry  bones  ;  and  die  Rationalist  party,  and  the 
Popish  party,  feel  their  cause  to  be  in  such  a  peril  by 
this  slow  but  sure  revival,  that  they  are  decided  to  use 
all  means  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Nay,  but  the  Lord  reign- 
eth, — there  is  our  rock,  our  foundation.  Prom  this 
moTement  1  cannot  but  infer  two  or  three  reflecdons  : — 

"  1st,  It  shows  that  the  Lord  is  amongst  us  for  good. 
Nohody,  I  think,  can  deny  this.  If  I  m«  going  to 
choose  a  part  of  France  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  would  tell 
yoD  to  look  at  this  departement — Le  Nord.  By  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  Bibles  distributed,  the  tracts 
sold,  the  preaching  of  his  servants,  nearly  10  new 
churches  have  been  formed,  mostly  in  towns  and  villages 
where,  10  years  ago,  there  was  not  to  be  found  one  Pro- 
testant. I  remember  well,  dear  Sir,  the  time  I  had  only 
16  hearers  in  my  church;  and  now,  by  the  grace  oE 
God,  the  church  is  too  small, — so  much  so,  that  th» 
Government  has  grunted  us  sufficient  money  to  buil<t 
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dues  g^nieg  into  it,  niuch  will  be  began  in  s  few  dan. 
Perhiips  I  am  below  the  truth  when  I  say  that  80  Ca- 
tholics in  this  town  have  emhracwJ  our  views,  and  many 
of  them,  I  trust,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  What  i  say 
of  this  departement  1  could  soy  of  many  other  parts  of 
France. 

"  2(/,  That  the  Catholic  priests  axe  annoyed  at  this 
revival.  Ijast  year  the  bishops  of  this  Church  pubUshed 
in  their  raanderaents  strong  and  bold  anathemas  against 
our  Bibles,  our  colporteurs,  and  our  tracts  ;  and  two  of 
lliem  this  year  have  gone  farther ;  their  laandqpients 
are  as  violent  as  possible  ;  this  is  specially  the  case  with 
the  bishop  of  Arras.  Their  newspapers  bear  also  large 
proofs  of  their  dissatisfaction.  No  doubt,  therefore,  that 
they  exert  all  their  power  and  influence  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  our  liberties  curtailed  as  much  as  possible, 

"  3rf,  All  this  agitation  about  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment shows,  according  to  my  humble  views,  that  our 
Protestant  people  themselves  are  not  sntisfied  with  our 
present  laws  as  regards  the  Church,  Indeed,  how  could 
they  be  satisfied  with  a  law  which  makes  us  the  mere 
slaves  of  temporal  authorities  ?  1  do  not  say  much  on 
this  point,  because  every  body  amongst  us  acknowledges 
it."  It  is  to  he  feared  that  tlie  Erastian  interference  of 
the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical,  is  one  of  the  stages  of 
persecution  through  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  des- 
tined to  pass  on  the  way  to  the  happy  era,  when  He  is 
to  be  universally  acknowledged  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords." 


C0NTEMP0HANE0U3    HISTOHy    OF    THE   CHUBOHS 
SCOTLAND  PROM  1792  TO  THE  PRESENT  1 
1840. 

In  the  last  chapter,  on   the  Church  of  Scotia 

directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  wid«-B| 
religious  dec\cnBionoi\,W\attCT\»!it  ii?U\e  l8tho 
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■nd  to  tlie  spirit  of  though tfulness  and  rerival  wUcli 
was  awakened  by  the  Ehakiogs  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  1792.  Before  tracing  ihe  history  of  the  Cliutch  from 
that  date  to  the  present,  it  may  he  well  to  puint  to  a  few 
additional  proola  of  the  irreligion  which  so  extensively 
chaiacb^sed  the  Church  of  Christ  in  tliia  land,  and  the 
infidelity  which  marked  the  world.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  trom  what  a  "  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay"  our 
«oantiy  has,  in  some  measure,  \ieen  delivered.  This 
will  naturally  excite  gratitude  to  God,  and  lead  the 
Church,  at  the  present  day,  to  humble  and  abase  herself 
before  Ilim  for  her  past  unfaithfulness.  Thus,  too,  will 
she  he  armed  with  the  greater  vigilance  and  resolution 
against  the  revival  of  that  ecclesiastical  policy  which 
would  restore  days  of  former  darkness  and  degeneracy. 

The  ISth  centuTy  had  its  ample  share  of  the  mental 
extntement  which  war  is  supposed  to  carry  along  with  it. 
'In  the  first  90  years  of  Ihe  century,  before  the  wars 
riaing  out  of  the  French  Revolution  bad  began,  there 
were  not  less  than  85  yeats  of  warfare,  which,  not  to 
Bpeak  of  the  loss  of  life,  cost  the  nation  three  hundred 
and  senenty-JbuT  ■mtUioni  of  money, — almost  one-half 
die  present  national  debt :  I  allude  to  the  wars  af  the 
S^Aniah  succession  in  1702— the  war  of  Spain  in  173» 
— the  seven  years'  war  in  175fi — and  the  war  of  Ame-* 
rican  independence  in  1 776  ;  hut  all  this  loss  of  men  and 
treasure  does  npt  seem  to  have  been  sanctified,  nor  to 
have  stirred  the  national  intellect  and  conscience.  The 
science  and  literature  of  the  period  appears  to  have 
partaken  of  the  same  character  with  its  religion.  The 
Edinburgh  Review* — a  very  competent  judge  on  such 
questions — comparing  the  authors  of  the  18th  with  those 
of  an  earlier  century,  makes  the  following  statement : — 
"  Speaking  generally  of  that  generation  of  authors,  it 
may  be  said,  that,  as  poets,  they  had  no  force  or  great- 
nesa  of  ^cy,  no  pathos,  and  no  enthusiasm ;  and  as 
philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness,  depth,  or  originality. 
They  are  sagacious,  no  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  reasonable ; 
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bitt,forth6ino8t  ]Hirt,cold,tiiii»),aiidsapeTfi(nfd.''  ^cb 
was  tlie  character  of  the  authorship  ivhen  true  religion 
was  rapidly  declining.  How  great  the  contrast  with  the 
Slate  of  things  which  ol>t^ned  when  the  Church  and 
ooantry  were  decidedly  eTangelical !  The  earae  high 
Critioal  authority  says,  in  the  same  paper, — "  There  never 
wae  any  thing  Uke  the  60  or  70  years  which  elapsed 
from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  period  trf  the 
Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and  originulity  of 
genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, nor  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XTV.,  can 
Dome  at  all  into  comparison  ;  for  in  that  short  period  we 
shall  find  the  names  of  all  the  very  great  men  that  this 
nation  has  aver  produced, — the  names  of  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Spenner,  Sydney,  llooker,  Taylor,  Barrow,  and 
Raleigh,  Napier,  llobh^,  and  many  others."  "We  might 
add  Milton,  Owen,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  the  truly  great 
men  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ministers  and  elders,  who 
appeared  during  the  straggles  of  the  same  period.  It  is 
remarkable,  as  showing  a  connection  between  evangelic^ 
religion  and  the  higher  maniiestationa  of  mind,  that  no 
petsonB  of  national  greatness  appeared  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution — the  days  of  irreligion,  vice, 
and  persecution — and  that  in  one  department  at  least  of 
literature  in  the  I8th  century — that  of  poetry — the  first  to 
break  loose  from  the  tame  formalism  of  the  age  was  the 
evangelical  Cowper — a  poet  whose  misery  has  sometimes 
been  charged  upon  his  religion,  but  who  owed  the  only 
happiness  which  he  almost  ever  poasessed  to  the  Gospel 
of  free  grace. 

To  return,  however :  the  last  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion, in  Scotland,  of  the  first  20  years,  was  an  age  of  sad 
religious  dticleuaion.  In  spite  of  the  favourable  impulse 
which  was  given  to  the  country  by  the  devoted  laboDis 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield — labours  which  were  called 
forth  by  the  deep  decline  into  which  all  religions  pu- 
ties  in.  England  had  sank — and  but  for  which  matten 
would  have  been  worse — the  lethargy  was  still  app^  ~ 
Ttventy  years  after  tb^  m'au&\.'ta.'nsQ&  \iaA  beon  blf^ 
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4»tlie  awakening  of  thousands  (1772),  it  covdd  beedidj 
ID  connection  with  the  petition  to  Parliament  for  the 
abroSBtiou  of  the  aigning  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, — 
the  late  eminent  Robert  Hall  of  Bristol  is  my  autbo- 
ritr, — "  There  ■was  not  one  member  who  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  Articles ;  and  Mr  Hans  Stanley  opposed 
the  bringing  up  of  the  petition,  as  tending  tu  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country.  Of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  a  striking  picture 
in  a  letter  from  John  Lee,  afterwards  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral : — '  It  will  surprise  you  who  live  in  the  country,' 
says  he,  ■  and  consequently  have  not  been  informed  of 
th6  discoveries  of  the  metropolis,  that  the  Christian  re- 
is  not  thought  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  least 
!  and  that  it  not  only  is  the  most  prudent,  but 
the  most  Tirtuous  and  benevolent  thing  in  the  world,  to 
divert  men's  minds  from  such  frivolous  subjects  with  all 
the  dexterity  that  can  be.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  I 
sseure  you ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  tbe  opinion 
of  aine-lentlM  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.'  The  iact 
is,  that  through  the  secularity  and  irreligion  of  the  clergy, 
erangelical  truth  was  nearly  efiaced  from  tbe  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  in  the  higher  ranks ;  that 
on  indolent  actfuiescence  in  establiihedjormvlaries  had 
Mucceeded  to  the  ardour  with  which  the  great  prindples  of 
religion  were  embraced  at  the  Reformation.  Such  wot 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  in  a  contest  betweeo 
iwthodoxy  and  heresy,  the  former  proved  triumphant, 
merely  because  it  was  already  established,  and  bad  the: 
plea  of  antiquity  and  prescription  in  its  favour." 

Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killermont,  in  a  beautiful  paper 
on. "  The  moral  character  of  Britain  the  cause  of  its 
political  eminence,"  surveying  the  adverse  influence  of 
the  irreligion  of  the  last  century  on  public  liberty,  says^ 
— "  The  Crown  laid  aside  the  instninienls  of  force,  but 
found  more  eSectnal  weapons  in  the  use  of  corrupdoiu 
The  practice  of  bribery  was  regularly  adopted,  and  lar^ 
gesees  seduced  the  representative  from  the  path  of  hi» 
duty.     Few  withstood  the  temptation.     Walpole,  who 
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pwetiBeJ  it.  declared  thai  even  one  bad  his  pme.  Tbv 
llDuse  of  CommonB  was  thus  filled  nith  a  hueliiig  body, 
twu-thirdB  of  Hbom  vrere  tlie  official  serrants,  oae-third 
the  Hcret  pensioDerB  of  the  Crown.  All  check  was  thus 
rnnoTed  from  the  prerogative,  which  entered  upon  a 
eonrae  of  policj  eccentric  and  desultory,  but  always  ia- 
juiious.  Debts  were  contracted,  national  burdens  com- 
menced, embarrassment  at  home,  dish onoor  abroad.  The 
comiption  of  Walpole  was  succeeded  by  the  Tadll&tiou 
of  the  Pflhams, — this  by  the  imbecility  of  Lord  Bute, 
and  that  by  the  errors  of  Lord  Norch,  which  cost  us  the 
richest  append^  of  England.  So  that,  after  the  strog' 
gles  of  the  I7ih  century — after  all  the  labour,  and  toil, 
and  blood  of  these  critical  times, — haring,  with  great 
pains,  ac^juircd  a  good  goremment, — the  nation  seemed 
to  have  wilfully  thrown  it  aside,  and,  stooping  again  to 
degradation,  bending  under  a  new  yoke,  more  vesatJous, 
though  less  palpable,  she  seemed  to  be  hastening  with 
rapid  steps  into  the  road  wliich  other  nations  bad  traced, 
the  descent  from  a  short-lived  eminence  to  a  deep  de- 
cline. Her  escape  liom  this,  and  the  steps  by  which  she 
accomplished  her  recovery,  fotribly  iilualrate  the  conclu- 
sion I  am  urging.  It  ivas  no polilical  movement  which 
rescued  Dritain  from  ruin.  It  was  the  same  hand  which 
had  led  her  through  her  past  history — which  had  raised 
her  in  weakness,  and  sustained  her  in  conflict,  that  now 
came  to  her  assistance  in  the  lethargy  which  had  fallen 
upon  her  in  these  latter  times."  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  revival  of  evangehcal  religion. 

But  coming  later  down — to  the  period  of  the  first 
Ilevolution  in  1792 — and  directing  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  Scotland,  we  meet  with  several  striking 
teBttmoniea.  The  late  Rev.  Dr  Jamieson  of  Edinburgh, 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Scottish  Dictionary,"  and  Tarions  other  works,  wrot«  a 
pamphlet  entitled.  "  An  Alarm  to  Britain,"  explanatoiy 
of  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  infidelity  of  the  period. 
The  following  are  one  or  two  extracts  which  des 
the  general  irreW^ou,  ^arfw^iajV^  aa  exhibited  i 
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le  Sabbath,  and  the  ordinanoes  ordiyiiUK 
worsliip : — 

"  Hay  I  not  appeal  to  the  experience,  not  of  indi- 
viduals merely,  but  of  nations  :  the  history  of  the 
Chriatian  world  asaurea  lis,  that  twie  religion  and  the 
strict  obserratiau  of  the  Sabbath  have  still  gone  hand  in 
liand ;  and  that  infidelity  and  tbe  profanation  of  this 
holy  day  have  extended  their  baneful  influence  together  ? 
la  Britain,  since  the  Reformation,  there  never  was  au 
age  in  which  the  day  of  sacred  rest  was  so  generally 
and  daringly  profaned  ;  and  theri<  never  was  an  age  in 
niiicli  infidelity  made  such  an  aliuming  pTOgiess.  Thi« 
day  hath  God  given  to  his  people  to  he  a  sign  between 
iaiu  and  them,  a  permanent  evidence  of  his  being  '  Tlis 
Lord  that  sanctifieth '  them, — a  perpetual  badge  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  heathen.  When,  there- 
fore, His  Sabbaths  are  profaned,  the  badge  is  broken 
down  ;  and  need  we  wonder  that  '  the  heathen  should 
enter  into  his  inheritance  ? ' 

"  The  enemies  of  revelation  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try have  testified  their  conviction  of  the  inseparable 
connection  between  Christianity  and  the  observation  of 
the  Sabbath.  As  the  most  etteclual  plan  for  bringing. 
men  back  to  what  they  call  the  religion  of  reason,  they 
have  changed  the  day  of  rest ;  with  an  evident  design 
that  the  very  day  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  gradually 
forgotten,  they  have  totally  altered  their  calendar." — 
A^un :  "  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when  divine 
orainanccs  were  more  despised  than  they  now  are.  Hany 
avow  tliat  they  can  learn  as  much  from  a  well-wrote 
tragedy  as  from  a  sermon.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that. 
they  thought  they  could  learn  more.  Let  the  crowded, 
theatres,  and  the  empty  churcliea  in  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages, tell  whether  this  be  the  truth.  When  a  remnant 
of  the  heathenish  worship  is  supposed  to  be,  at  least,  as. 
usefiil  to  mankind  as  the  institutions  of  the  true  God  ; 
when  the  representation  of  a  fiction  is  viewed  as  no. 
less  serviceable  to  the  best  interests  of  society  than  thffi 
'setting  forth  of  Jesus  Christ  as  crucified  and  slain;'. 
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need  we  wonder  that  inRdelity  potm  in  lilie  &  tarrent. 
and  threal^ns  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it  ? " 

The  hi*t  quotation  which  i  shall  give  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Professor  Bmce  of  Whitburn,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  the  fiiend  and  associate  of  Or  M'Ctie. 
In  his  preface  to  Pictet's  work  on  "  True  and  False  Re- 
ligion Examined,"  which  he  translated,  he  says,  parti- 
cularly in  reierenco  to  the  relaxed  views  which  were 
entertained  of  Popery  in  this  country  at  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  which  indicated  .1  grcai 
change  for  the  worse, — "  Something  of  this  kind  (aJlutt- 
ing  to  Pictet's  work),  adapted  to  ordinary  capacities, 
executed  in  a  pious  as  well  as  rational  strain,  is  ren- 
dered but  too  needful  in  our  land,  from  the  infectious 
poison  and  creeping  gangrene  of  infldelity  that  has 
begun  of  late  to  appear  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  for  which  the  long  indifference  and  growing 
ignorance  aa  to  religious  concerns,  both  among  higJi 
and  low,  have  been  gradually  preparing  the  way  and 
made  them  an  easy  prey;  while  a  false  glare  of  mo- 
dish wit  or  learning,  the  abuse  and  felse  pretext  of 
liberty,  and  the  parade  of  some  modem  improvements 
of  another  kind,  impose  upon  the  unthinking,  fill  novices 
with  pert  conceit,  and  make  them  assume  insolent  but 
contemptible  airs  of  superior  wisdom." 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  less  occasion 
for  still  displaying  to  the  view  of  professed  Christians, 
and  of  Protestants  themselves,  the  wicked  tenets  and 
shockiiig  Buperatitions  of  the  Ronush  Church,  and  (i)r 
inculcatmg  Uie  heinous  guilt  and  danger  of  continuing  tn 
adhere  to  them,  or  of  participating  therein.  Perhaps  at 
no  time  since  tlie  retreat  was  sounded  from  idolatrous 
Babel,  was  there  greater  necessity  for  this  than  at  the 
present  juncture,  though  almost  all  descriptions  of  men 
have  got  nearly  every  apprehension  on  this  head  banished 
from  their  minds.  White  multitudes,  from  sottish  igno- 
rance, and  by  the  arts  of  imposition,  are  still  detained  in 
the  old  errors  and  grossest  superstitions  of  Rome ;  many 
who  profess  to  have  lenminced  them  are  ready  to  afibnl 
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patronage  and  the  most  direct  and  effectual  aajiftatt, 
from  political  views  or  particular  interests,  others 
irom  abeolute  indifference  about  every  species  of  religion. 
What  our  reforming  ancestors  strove  to  abolish,  what 
the  trae  Church  of  Chriat  hath  been  incessantly  praying 
heaven  to  destroy,  and  what  God  hath  declared  to  be 
above  all  other  things  most  abominable  in  his  sight,  and 
against  which  his  indignation  shall  burn  most  fiercely 
in  thia  world  and  in  the  lowest  hell,  that  is  what  even 
modem  ProtesUnts  scruple  not  to  maintain  or  labour  to 
reetore,  by  fiixioua  na^s  or  negociatious  of  peace.  The 
fell  of  idolatrous  altars — the  overthrow  of  image-wor- 
ship— the  abolition  of  monkery — the  dee;radation  of 
mass-priests — the  destruction  of  the  usurped  jurisdiction 
and  tyranny  of  prelates — the  alienation  of  the  abased 
wealth  and  aeculart nation  of  the  immense  estates  belong' 
ing  to  the  papal  estabiishinent,  whereby  its  force  and  vital 
spirits  are  drained ; — ^these  are  now  bewailed,  even  by  the 
clergy  of  Reformed  Churches,  as  the  most  dreadfiil  events 
and  serious  evils,  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  true  God  and  Redeemer.  Thus  the  true 
religion  and  holy  institutions  of  Jesus  are  blasphemously 
con£]Uiided  vHth  the  abominable  interests  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  Man  of  Wip^  and  Uis  zeal  and  glory  are  re- 
presented as  equally  concerned  in  the  preservation  and 
vindication  of  both.  Terms  of  the  most  opposite  ffigni- 
fication  have  lost  all  proper  and  distinct  meaning  in  their 
mouths.  Christ  and  Antichrist — the  kingdom  of  the 
Lamb  and  of  the  dragon — the  temple  of  God  and  of 
idols — the  worship  of  God  and  of  creatures — instead  of 
being  totally  and  diametrically  opposite,  are,  it  seeme, 
but  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  '  Be  | 
astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this !  be  horribly  afraid.'  | 
Our  lathers  could  not  have  believed  such  a  thing  pos- 
wble,  and  posterity  will  hardly  credit  it.  The  native 
import  of  such  language  is,  that  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion was  a  sacrilegious  farce,  or  a  lamentable  tragedy  of 
outrage,  spoil,  and  robbery.  Such  men,  while  they  may 
pretend  to  laugh  at  Popery  as  an  antic|uated  absurdity. 
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a  (act,  engaged  in  defence  of  the  very  liile  ai 
stance  of  it,  as  really  as  any  people  formerly  ■were  or 
presently  are.  They  are  not  content  to  receive  again 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  only  in  their  right  hand,  hut  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  bear  it  in  their  forehead.  Those 
ministers  who  can  preach,  and  fast,  and  pray,  and  learn 
the  osc  of  arms  to  such  an  effect,  or  the  nations  who 
can  deliberately  make  war  and  peace  of  such  a  tendency, 
deserve  no  more  to  be  called  Protestant, — they  have 
forfeited  the  very  possession  and  name." 

However  commendable  as  a  deed  of  humanity,  the 
welcome  and  entertainment  of  7000  refugee  Roman 
Catholic  Priests,  for  bo  many  years,  was  not  fitted  to  im- 
ptOTe  the  reli^ous  spirit  and  tone  of  the  British  people ; 
lie  more  especially,  as  the  refugees  did  not  remain 
neutral  when  in  this  country,  but  laboured,  and  it  is 
believed  not  unsuccessfutly,  to  spread  the  doctrines  and 
pmctices  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Strange  that  they 
did  not  see  that  it  was  Popery,  in  a  chief  dep'ee,  which 
created  the  infidehty  under  which  they  suffered  eiile, 
and  hy  the  hands  of  which  1200  of  their  brethren  suf- 
fered a  violent  death.  Strange  that  they  did  not  see 
they  were  nursing  the  tyrant  under  whose  thraldom  they 
groaned !  Very  different  lo  this  country  were  the  effects 
of  the  visit  of  the  French  Protestant  and  French  Pop«& 
refiigees.  The  one  brought  industry,  and  skill,  and 
commercial  advantage — the  other,  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  superstition,  which  ripened  into  persecution  on  their 
return  to  their  own  land. 

Though  Great  Britain  did  not  suffer  so  severely  from 
the  French  Revolution  and  its  effects,  as  many  nations 
of  the  Continent,  whose  lands  were  tlie  scenes  of  actual 
devastation  and  bloodshed ;  yet  the  danger  of  invasion, 
Mid  the  expenditure  of  treasure  and  life,  were  well  fitted 
to  rouse  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  country,  and,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  to  lead  to  salutary  thought  and 
seriousness.  In  the  nine  years  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  twelve  years  of  the  war  ^;3iiist 
Bonaparte,  above  16QQ  niilliona  sterling  were  espendc  *" 


Mndtttough, 


i  tttough,  during  the  heat  of  the  war,  Uiis  burden  n 
-little  felt,  yet  il  was  serious  in  ilaelf ;  and  the  loss  of  life, 
ihe  loM  of  relatives  and  friends,  cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  their  days,  could  not  fiul  to  awoken  the  most  solemn 
thoughts.  I  have  already  ascrihed  the  revived  religious 
feeling  of  the  country,  which  appeared  in  the  end  of  the 
century,  in  part  to  this  cause ;  and  the  very  mimifeata- 
tion  of  the  eifecta  of  infidelity,  iireligion,  and  vice,  would 
naturally  drive  many  minds  to  true  religion  as  their  re- 
ftige,  and  endear  it  to  them  the  more,  tiod  sometimes 
teaches  the  value  of  sound  principle,  by  a  manifestation 
.of  the  horrors  of  its  opposite — false  principles.  But  it 
is  to  the  difterent  societies  for  promoting  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  ahroad,  among  the  young,  . 
and  the  grown  up,  and  the  aged, — themselves  the  fruit 
of  a  revived  religious  spirit, — that  I  would  attribute  the 
'growing  increase  and  power  of  the  blessed  change  which 
Jiad  begun.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  better 
shows  forth  the  irreligion  and  infidelity  of  much  of  the 
18th  century,  than  the  absence  of  the  missionary  spirit 
from  all  the  churches  of  Christ  in  this  country  during 
-that  period.  It  is  not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  when  the  Church  was  strug- 
gling for  her  very  existence  at  home  against  powerful 
enemies,  she  should  have  had  htde  time  or  spirit  for 
foreign  missionary  enterprises,  though,  even  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  believe  her  non-exertion  on  this  field 
to  have  been  culpable  in  itself^  and  injurious  to  her  own 
stability  and  extension.  But  there  was  no  excuse  for  it 
in  the  18th  century.  Whatever  might  be  the  wars  in 
which  the  country  was  engaged  with  foreign  enemies, 
the  Church  at  home  was  estemally  peaceful  aud  pros- 
perous. She  had  rest  from  her  foes ;  and  so  strongly 
did  she  feel  her  obhgations  to  attempt  something  for  the 
faonoux  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  sound  in  doctrine,  mis- 
sionary undertakings  were  actually  set  on  foot  in  England 
and  in  Scotland  for  the  good  both  of  Jews  and  Heathen, 
though  upon  a  very  limited  scale.     It  is  a  melancholy 
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fact,  lioweTer,  which  speolcs  rolnines,  that  from 

K-ioiJ  of  the  institution  of  the  "Sodety  in  Scotland  for 
opagating  Christian  Knowledge"  in  1709,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "Moravian  Society"  in  1732,  and  the 
"English  HcthodiBt"in  178e,andthe"Baptist"in  1792, 
ihere  was  not  a  single  miBsionaiy  association  formed  for 
the  propagation  of  that  Gospel,  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  which,  we  are  assured,  are  essential  to  salvation  by  any 
religiooa  party  or  Christian  Church  in  Great  Brit^, 
for  the  protracted  period  of  80  years  !  Since  then  not  a 
year  has  passed  in  which  various  associations  ha^e  not 
been  formed  for  the  farthetance  of  the  Gospel  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Some  50  societies  of  leading  impor- 
tance, connected  with  different  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Oburch,  could  be  named.  What  a  happy  change  is  this ! 
Wliat  a  token  of  decided  revival,  and  what  a  foundation 
l.iid  for  farther  progress!  It  is  interesting  and  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  first  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1 670, 
and  the  first  Missionary  Society  in  H>B3 ;  and  that  the 
head  of  the  one  was  Dr  Thomas  Gouge,  and  a  principal 
founder  of  the  other  the  Rev,  Richard  Baxter,  both  of 
them  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  divines.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  of  Baxter  is  well  known.  *     How  striking  the 
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eontrast  between  theae  good  men  in  the  midst  of  per- 
secution, providing  for  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Am 
wildemesE,  and  multitudes  of  professed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  midst  of  external  ease  and  prosperity,  talk- 
iDg  perpetually  of  friendship  and  the  lore  of  man,  and 
yet  leaving  millions  on  millions  of  their  fellovr-men  to 
perish  without  a  single  effort,  yea,  hostile  to  any  effort 
to  give  them  that  truth  which  alone  can  save. 

The  immense  iacreased  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
dirough  the  medium  of  the  vnrious  Bible  Societies  which 
were  called  into  existence  early  in  the  present  century, — 
&e  consequent  growth  of  general  knowledge  and  sound 
public  opinion,— in  part  tile  fruit  of  the  action  of  the 
Word  of  God, — the  intimate  union  and  co-operatioa 
of  Christians  for  rcl^ious  olijects  who  had  long  been 
estranged, — God's  blessing  upon  Christians  at  home  when 
contributing  and  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  sinners 
abroad, — all  tended  to  the  spread  of  evangelical  preaching, 
both  in  the  Established  churches  and  among  the  Dissen- 
ters.    Though  the  people  of  Scotland  hau  little  or  no 
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political  power  at  this  time,  yet  public  sentiment  legatf 
to  eiert  a  strong  and  growing  inHuence  upon  the  admi- 
nistration of  Church  patronage.  Many  patrons  eserciaed 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  accept- 
able evangelical  ministers,  and  regarded  their  patronages 
rather  as  a  trust  for  the  good  of  parishes,  than  as  the 
sources  of  private  influenc*  or  personal  rewards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cause  of  sound  ecclesiastica]  policy, 
as  well  BA  evangelical  religion  in  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland- 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  publication,  for  many  years,  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,"  under  the  power- 
ful editorship  of  the  late  Kev,  Dr  Andrew  Thomson. 
This  periodic  rendered  to  Scotland  a  similar  service  to 
diat  which  the  "  Christian  Observer"  rendered  to  sound 
doctrine  and  principle  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  not  a  little  of  the  good 
which  has  appeared  in  the  EstabUshed  Churches  of  late 
years,  has  been  owing  to  the  seed  which  was  sown  by 
these  able  Journals  In  earlier  days ;  nor  have  they  ceased 
to  esert  a  powerfiil  propitious  influence  still,  though  the 
work  is  now  divided  among  a  greater  number  of  coad- 
jutors. 

Another  important  source  of  good  was  the  discusdon 
in  Church  Courts,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General 
Assemblies,  of  cases  which  involved  great  principles  of 
Scripture,  or  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  which,  through 
the  press,  found  their  way,  more  or  less,  fully  to  the 
pubho.  This  is  one  of  the  vast  advantages  of  Presby- 
terian Church  government,  to  which  other  forms  of  rule 
are  strangers.  It  affords  scope  for  discussion,  and  so  for 
the  esposure  of  error  and  abuse,  and  the  elucidation  and 
propagation  of  truth.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  especially  in  these  times  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion, is  weak  compared  with  what  she  might  be  from 
the  absence  of  such  courts.  The  vote  may  often  be 
adverse,  and,  it  may  be,  in  the  foce  of  the  best  argument ; 
but  the  discussion  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  evil, 
and  in  maturing  the  mind  of  the  Church  for  change, 

ni  in  hastening  on  a  tet\iXTiVi&»«QAet%'ra.\A,Qf  things. 
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H'^lMitble  discusnons  wlitch  year  afler  year  took  place  on-  • 
manygreat  questions,  such  asag^inst  Pluralities,  and  whiiih 

rctically,  though  not  foriuaJIy,  carried  them,  it  cannot 
doubted,  had  an  influence  favourable  to  the  revival  of 
evangelical  religion.  Presbyterian  government,  moreover, 
is  fitted  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  salutary  influence, 
after  the  iniluence  has  once  been  called  into  existence. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  special  and  kind  Providence 
of  God,  in  raising  up  Bererid  very  eminent  persons,  in 
botli  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  assigning  to  them  dis- 
tinct spheres  of  labour,  in  which  they  all  excelled,  and 
by  means  of  vrhich  they  brought  divine  truth  under  the 
Tiew  of  different  influential  classes,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  single  individual,  nor  even  society  of  less  gifled 
individuals,  could  have  been  expected  to  accomplish. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  William  "Wilberforce, 
Hannah  More,  Henry  Thornton,  Dr  Thomson,  Dr 
M'Ciie,  and  Dr  Chalmers, — all  now  'gone  to  their  re- 
Vard,  with  the  exception  of  Dr  Chalmers,  who  still  lives 
to  see  much  of  the  fruit  for  which  he  and  others  of 
liigb  powers  and  similar  spirit  prayed  and  laboured,  but 
which  they  were  not  privileged  to  behold.  Let  us  hope 
tliat  he  is  yet  destined  to  behold  a  vast  extension  of  the 
life  and  power  of  true  religion,  and  that  through  his  own 
surpassing  labours  in  enlarging  the  Church,  and  vindi- 
cating the  honour  of  her  exalted  Head.  The  raising  up, 
at  the  same  time,  of  persons  of  such  rare  and  singular 
gif^  and  graces, — and  others  could  be  named, — indi- 
cates, in  a  remarkable  manner,  God's  interposition  to 
bless  his  Church. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  WTirin  1815,  there 
was  a  decided  revival  of  religion  in  many  families  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society  in  Edinburgh,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  taithful  appliciition  of  evangelical  truth  bt 
the  heart  and  the  conscience,  under  the  minislration  of 
Dr  Thomson.  At  the  same  period,  a  similar  change 
appeared  at  Glasgow,  as  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  Dr 
Chalmers ;  and  through  the  press  the  blessed  influence 
was   widely  difiitsed.      Ere  long,  evangelical  religion 
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appeared  in  BCTeral  of  the  Episcopal  pnlpita  of  Scotland, 
fnun  which  it  had  wellnigh  departed,  i£  it  eyer  held  a 

Elace  in  them.  In  this  way  joaaj  of  the  liigber  classes 
eoid  and  received  truths  to  which  they  had  heen  alto- 
gether atiangers.  In  the  meantime,  CTongelical  religion 
steadily  spread  among  the  people  generaUy,  aiid  some- 
times in  very  Btrikiug  forms.  About  the  year  1814, 
dimultaneous  revivala,  of  considerable  extent,  appeared 
inscveml  Highland  parishes,  such  as  Arran.  Many  were 
itdded  to  the  Church  of  such  as  should  be  saved ;  and, 
through  the  labours  of  the  "  Society  in  Scotland  for  Pro- 
pi^ting  Christian  Knowledge,"  and  the  "Gaelic  School 
Society,"  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  true  religion  was 
widely  diffused  in  rarious  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  growing  progress  of  evangelical  rdi- 
gion  in  the  Established  Church,  that  she  had  now 
strength  to  institute  and  maintain  different  schemes 
of  Ghjristian  usefurness  for  herself.  The  faithful  among 
her  ministers  and  people  had  all  along  carried  on,  and 
still  continue  to  carry  on,  the  same  objects  vrith  Cbiis- 
tians  of  other  denominations,  associated  into  societies ; 
hut  now  s!ie  would  act  for  herself,  and  was  the  first, 
we  believe,  as  a  Church,  to  do  so.  As  there  can  be 
little  qnestion  that  this  is  the  Scriptural  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding,  it  may  be  expected  that  she  shall  receive  the 
richer  blessing.  Already  she  has  five  great  Schemes : 
the  Educational  at  home  for  the  Lowhuids,  as  well  us 
Highlands  and  Islands,  embracing  schools  and  teaching 
children ; — the  Colonial  scheme,  for  providing  churches 
in  all  the  many  colonics  of  the  British  empire,  and  making 
provision  for  the  religions  wants  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians scattered  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe : 
already  the  Colonial  Church  of  Citnada  alone  numbers 
above  60  ministers,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the 
number ; — the  scheme  of  Foreign  Missions,  intended  to 
convey  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  the  heathen :  the 
sphere  of  labour  has  hitherto  heen  confined  to  the  three 
Preddencies  of  the  East  Indies :  the  British  labourers 
are  12  in  number,  cAflia^ji^fta^s^ia^ftations,  and  their 
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BHt  Boecese  lurnisbes  the  beat  plpclge  mA  pimitHe  of 
liittire  and  estenaive  usefulncs§ ; — the  Church  EstenNOS 
Mibeme,  mteuded  to  provide  churches  and  the  mcana  of 
■Oration  to  destitute  diatricts  at  home,  by  the  suh-diTi- 
non  of  parishes,  Sec,  The  success  of  this  scheme  has,  for 
die  tiine,  heen  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
tiie  Church  of  Christ.  In  six  years  the  sum  of  £288,000 
has  been  raised ;  and  2 1 0  churches  built,  or  building,  or  in 
die  course  of  being  built;  while  not  less  than  150,000  per- 
aons,  it  is  estimated,  have  been  already  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  Gospel  by  its  instrumentality.  And,  lastly, 
there  is  the  scheme  for  the  ConTersiou  of  God's  ancient 
people  the  Jews, — the  moat  recent,  but  not  the  least  in- 
teresting of  these  Christian  enterprises ;  its  labours, 
diough  only  beginning,  are  full  of  promise.  Leaviag 
tli«  ctHitributions  to  Church  Extension  out  of  view,  the 
whole  sum  raised  foi  the  other  four  schemes,  amounts 
to  not  less  than  £  1 0,000  annually, — compared  with  the 
neceaaitiea  of  the  respective  coses,  an  inconsiderable  sum ; 
but,  taking  inio  account  that,  a  few  year«  ago,  so  contri- 
bntioa  was  made  by  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  for  any 
of  these  objects,  no  small  proof  of  the  enlarged  and 
growing  revival  with  which  she  has  been  blessed  by  her 
great  Head.  Such  is  her  missionary  progress,  that  she 
now  needs  and  possesses  a  monthly  periodical,  espresaly 
devoted  to  the  recording  of  her  proceedings.  Its  sale  is 
nearly  8000  copies  monthly.* 

■  A  rFiniirkahle  proof  of  thi;  rvvired  otan^Ucal  Bpiiil  6f  the  Smy  U  1o  b« 
Ibovd  in  (h«  LmmehBO  ule  of  wdtIca  of  iiuiidard  practml  Lhnlogr.  1  do  not 
rvler  to  the  vphC  and  meritiniDuii  Uhann  of  the  ''  Heligiutu  Trdci  Sociely  uf 

printe  pgbliihcn.    iSr  BlodLle  of  GlugDW.—s '[ending  put 
biid.~hu  kjndlt  inrormcd  me  of  hli  «le  qF  a  tcir  prindpgt  ci 

pablUhlni  houM.  Of  "lltweli' CorDiMDtiif  on  UiaSaipiia__ 

■nTl;lul,Ma«ipli!(;or"  nrawn'iSeir-lntapretlog  BIUe,''9aM  copUi.  Tbi^CH 
■nBMlcB  than  nur  other  edllkmi  of  the  MiDe  wock.  thepropciljofo'*— '™ 
BBbllilien.  nod  doubOeu  cb^  Hiei  have  alH  been  leiF  imi.  DCWati 
Bndriifinilnlti.'  nearly  ]s,rM)«iple*;  ■■  Uwlght'i  Theologr,"  9(K 
-  naetwMd'a  Lift  at  ChHu."  GOOO  oc^Ms  ia  three  jan ;  "  tUilei 
KeK,"  bIM  coplea.     Such  ia  a  apedmen  ttt  wotlu  nl  nraclieal  ClK( 
ftaalbenbearlDgoB  theolannatha  added,  nuUi  ai  tte  ■- Scou  WertUei;* 
9aaODaplei:"Moihleni'tCtiurc<iHliU>C7,"SDMco|ileii"BIiuI:boiue'>Hiatin 
ofthe  Bible."  ID  raiirTean.»ILiDcoplu,  Wllh  the  exception  of  FleeCwMid  and 


The  peat  political  change  which  fook  plac«  in  1882, 
and  which  parti cu]arlyaflect«d  Scotland,  by  adding  to  the 
popular  influence  in  the  country,  fiiTourably  influenced 
the  exercise  of  CliurchpatroQ^e,  The  number  of  faithful 
minietera  and  elders  was  now  so  multiplied,  that,  in  1 834, 
the  evangelical,  or  popular  party,  gained  the  ascendancy 
in  the  General  Assembly, — an  ascendancy  which  they 
had  not  enjoyed  for  nearly  80  years.  It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  was  not  owing  to,  nor  in  (»)n- 
nection  with,  secular  politics.  The  progress  was  decided 
and  growing  before :  political  changes  may  hare  aided  it, 
but  that  is  all.  Though  these  changes  had  never  taken 
place,  the  same  result  must,  ere  long,  have  been  attmned. 
Ecclesiastical  are  not  synonymous  with  political  parties. 
The  first  thing  which  the  majority  did  us  soon  as  they 
had  corae  to  power  was,  not  to  seek  for  any  aggrandise- 
ment for  theniaetves,  but  to  protect  their  people  ^i^nat 
unacceptable  and  useless  ministers.  With  this  view, 
and  after  the  best  legal  adyice,  what  is  popularly  called 
the  Veto  Act  was  passed, — a  measure  which,  whatever 
may  bo  thought  of  the  dif&culties  into  which  it  has 
ultimately  brought  the  Church  with  the  Civil  Courts  of 
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the  conatrjj  it  most  be  acknowledged  bj  all  parties, 
bas  wioi^;bt  exedlendj  for  the  reUgious  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  has  doabdess  added  to  the 
evangeHcal  inflnenoe  of  the  Church,  and  so  of  the 
country ;  m  other  wrads,  to  the  great  end  for  whidi  a 
Christian  Church  was  instituted  at  alL 

It  is  unnecedsaiy  to  sa j  any  thing  of  the  progress  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  last  six  years,  since 
the  eyangelical  party  acquired  the  ascendancy.  It  is 
too  weU  known,  and  too  striking  to  be  forgotten. 
Judging  by  the  riews  which  many  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  of  the  party,  imagining  that  they 
consist  of  weak,  well  disposed  men, — so  much  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  religion,  that  they  do  not  care  for,  if 
they  are  not  actually  opposed  to,  i^ie  claims  of  literature 
and  science, — one  might  fear  that  their  ascendancy  could 
be  associated  only  with  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  How 
much,  then,  must  the  country  be  surprised  to  find,  the 
first  men  in  general  and  acknowledged  talent — ^the  man 
of  greatest  genius  in  the  age — ^the  leading  man  of 
science — the  man  of  highest  attainments  in  oriental 
literature  in  Scotland,  all  numbered  with  this  once  de- 
spised  party;  and  that,  since  their  influence  became 
prevailing,  there  has  been  a  zealous  and  successful  effort 
to  improve  the  literary  and  theological  attainments  of 
the  students,  to  an  extent  which  was  unknown  before. 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  increased  labours  and  sacrifices 
after  a  higher  style  of  popular  education,  or  to  the 
great  internal  reforms  which  are  going  forward,  parti- 
qularly  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  on  unworthy  pro- 
bationers and  ministers;  so  that,  instead,  as  formerly, 
of  vice  being  too  often  sheltered,  it  is  now  sure  of  meet- 
ing with  its  appropriate  award.  Nor  need  I  refer  to 
the  delightful  spirit  of  union  with  other  sound  Presby- 
terian bodies  which  has  been  called  forth, — of  the  union 
of  a  respectable  class  of  Seceders  in  Scotland  with  the 
Established  Church,  re-echoed  by  a  similar  and  still 
larger  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Ireland ; 
nay,  which  has  reached  even  to  the  wilds  of  Canada, 


and  joined  in  brotherhood  those  who  had  long  heea 
■cpaniled  there.  Nor  need  I  refer  to  what  is  best  of 
all, — to  the  decided  revivals  of  rehgion  in  various 
paiiehes  in  the  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west 
of  Scotland,  which  have  appeared  within  these  two 
years, — revivals  which  are  bringing  in  hundreds  at 
once  U>  the  spiritual  fold  of  the  chief  Shepherd  and 
U^shop  of  souls,  and  assuring  the  Church,  amid  all 
faei  difficulties  and  trials,  that  she  is  a  Church  of  Christ, 
whatever  some  parties  may  say  to  the  disparagement  of 
her  title,  and  also  that  her  preseat  course  of  refor- 
mation and  progress  is  the  right  one,  and  the  course 
which  she  must  be  enuouiaged  yet  more  and  more 
to  pursue.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  greatly 
increased  public  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  growing  ^pre- 
nation  of  the  principles  and  advantages  of  Presbyterian 
Church  government;  its  scriptural  character,  and  entire 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened 
representative  civil  rule.  All  these,  and  many  other 
pleasing  proa&  of  spiritual  progress,  particularly  the 
enlarged  missionary  spirit  of  the  Church,  might  be  re- 
ferred to  ;  but  it  is  unneoessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  party,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition from  enemies  of  the  Church  without,  and  mis- 
taken friends  within,  is  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing. 
The  majorities  of  the  General  Assembly  are  yearly  in- 
creasing: the  last  (1840)  almost  doubled  its  prede- 
oesBor.  And  such  is  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  union,  of 
self-soorifiee  and  liberality  tor  the  good  of  others,  and 
of  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer,  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  thint,  instead  of  declining,  they  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger. 

The  Church,  indeed,  since  her  counsels  and  proceed- 
ings became  thoroughly  evangelical,  has  not  been  with- 
out trials,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  sanctified  to  her 
greater  seal  and  usefulness.  First,  there  was  violent 
iiostility  from  without, — an  e£rort  to  break  up  the  u 
of  Church  and  Slate  siWi^eiiMK,  a&  «x^  -<& 
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Here  the  Church  vigorously  met  her  ( 
first  in  argument,  and  then  hy  a  great  exlension  of  the 
mi8  of  religious  instraetion  and  worship.  So  far  i 
n  be  at  present  estimated,  she  sustained  no  injury, 
die  lost  no  part  of  her  adherents  by  this  assault.  Oa 
die  contrary,  while  the  discussion  has  been  usefiil  in 
bringing  out  principles  which  inTolve  the  honour  of 
Christ  as  king  of  nations,  and  which  had  been  much 
forgotten,  it  has  also  serred  to  direct  the  attention  of 
■tatesmen  and  politicians  to  the  important  truth,  that 
the  disorders  of  eommunitiea  and  nations  are  to  be 
■ought  for  in  moral  nauaes,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  health  and  bappiness  is  to  he  secured  by  moral  and 
religious  means.  The  gross  irreligion  and  Sabteith  pro- 
fanation which  prerail,  especially  in  the  larger  towns, 
uid  the  Infidelity  and  Popery  which  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing in  particular  districts,  carryno  just  reflection  against 
the  present  labours  of  the  Church.  Whatever  ground 
of  humiliation  they  may  suggest  for  the  relaxation  and 
carelessness  of  the  past,  they  are  too  old  to  be  charged 
upon  the  present  generation  with  any  equity.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  animating  spirit  of  this  hos- 
tility has  long  existed,  and  that  circumstances  are  only 
now  bringing  it  into  outward  manifestation.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  the  very  good  which  the  Church 
is  doing,  and  threatening  to  do,  which  is  provoking  the 
great  adversary  of  God  and  man  to  unwonted  violence. 
The  other  opposition  with  which  the  Church  has  been 
called  to  contend  is  more  serious.  It  is  from  within, 
— from  a  considerable  party  of  her  own  ministers  and 
members, — those  who  once  hold  the  sway,  but  who  now 
fiirm  the  minority.  Her  contest  with  thero,  they  being 
aided  by  the  courts  of  law,  is  still  in  pn^esa.  The 
question  at  slake  is  not  here,  the  point  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  union  of  Church  and  8tate,  but 
whether  Civil  Courts  shall,  or  shall  not,  bear  rule  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  shall  hare  the  exclusive  power  of 
interpreting  what  is  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  governing 
the  Established  Church  accordingly.     The  former  i 
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roTeisj  respected  the  lawfidnets  of  the  union  of  Chilian 
and  State  ;  this  concerns  the  right  terms  on  wHch  the 
union  should  be  formed.  In  short,  the  existing  contro- 
yersy  is  the  Erastian  controversy  revived,  and  of  couree 
involves  the  gnpreme  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  Church.  Not  a  few  good  men  may  not 
see  things  in  this  light,  and  much  less,  that  dislike  to 
eTangehcal  religion  is  the  main  source  of  the  opposition 
of  many  to  the  present  proceedings  of  the  Church.  But 
events  ill  the  providence  of  God  are  rapidly  making  this 
apparent.  It  is  certain,  that  if  men  are  strangers  to  true 
religion,  they  cannot  value  aright  the  honour  of  Christ 
and  the  claims  of  his  Church ;  and,  if  they  are  indif- 
ferent and  hostile  to  these  (as  all  men  naturally  are), 
they  cannot  approve,  but  must  condemn  the  eidsting 
position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  In  perfect  harmony 
with  this,  we  find  the  enemies  of  all  religion,  also  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  Established 
Church,  and  the  secular  and  vrorldly-minded  professors 
of  Christianity,  among  her  leading  opponents.  Nay, 
so  strong  a  bond  of  union  is  hatred  to  a  common  object 
of  dislike,  that  those  who  for  years,  upon  all  other  mat- 
ters have  been  sworn  foes,  are  here  seen  uniting  together 
as  devoted  friends  and  brethren.  Any  of  a  ditferent 
spirit  and  character  from  those  described — and  there  are 
many  such  labouring  under  grievous  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, and  miaapprcheusion — are  the  exception,  not  the 

Whatever  may  he  the  result  of  this  controversy, 
it  has,  at  least,  as  yet  done  no  injury  io  the  Church  as 
a  Christian  Church, — a  spiritual  society  intended  to 
spread  spiritual  knowledge  and  feeling  among  the 
people.     On  the  contraiy,  it  has  called  forth  much 

frayer  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  offered. 
t  IS  endearing  the  ministers  and  office-bearers  of  the 
Church,  who  axe  running  hazards  for  the  Christian  peo- 
ple, in  whose  behalf  these  risks  are  encountered.  It  is 
making  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  more  fragrant.  I^is 
drawing  the  public  atteution  to  the  constitution  of,  ' 
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F  Christ, — the  distinction  tetween  what  k  citH 
' ;  sacred,  and  the  honour  which  is  due  to 
!  King  and  Head  of  his  Church ;  in  short, 

instructing  the  people  in  great  truths  which  are  little 
known  and  much  foigottcn.  Not  iraprohably  it  is  in- 
tended to  expose  to  puhlic  indignation  and  contempt, 
the  false  principles  and  evil  policy  which  ruled  tiie 
Church  of  iScotiand  for  generations,  and  which  wellnigli 
brought  her  to  destruction ;  and  also  to  hold  oat,  as  a 
model  to  other  Chvuclies,  the  principles  hy  which  they 
ought  to  be  guided.  Though  it  be  upon  the  soil  of  Scot- 
land that  tlie  contest  is  at  present  waging,  the  principles 
involved  are  more  extensive  in  their  operation.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  same  Erastian  spirit  which 
troubles  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  is  at  present  vesine  the 
reriving  evangelical  Church  of  France,  as  it  has  long 
depressed  the  Church  of  England.  Secular-minded  men, 
ana  particularly  the  politicians  of  this  world,  would  &iiL 
coerce  and  put  down  that  Gospel  doctrine  and  kingdom 
which  they  so  foohshly  imagine  to  he  at  war  ivith  their 
peace,  but  which  is  really  the  only  source  of  abiding  hap- 
piness, order,  and  freedom.  The  second  Psalm,  however, 
addressed  to  Messiah,  renders  the  effort  useless,  yea  fetal : 
— "Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine 
a  Tain  thing  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord, 
and  against  his  Anointed,  saying,  I^et  us  break  their 
hands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us.  He 
that  sittelh  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh:  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak  unto  them 
in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure.  Yet 
have  1  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion." 

Such  is  the  present  character  and  podtion  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  revival  of  evangelical  doctrine 
and  practice  within  her  pale,  especially  of  late  years,  baa 
been  marvellous;  its  rapidity  greater  than  even  the 
most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  Opposition,  in- 
stead of  overthrowing,  has  hitherto  only  confirmed  and, 
extended  her — deepening  the  interest  of  the  pious      " 
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me  pT^eriol  in  lier  cause.  The  attitode  iw 
occupies  is  a  noble  one — at  once  self-denied  and  gene- 
rous— refusing  power  for  ber  ofiGce-bearera — seeldsg  it 
only  for  tlie  protection  and  edification  of  her  people — an 
attitude  whi[:h  has  seldom  been  exhibited  bj  Christian 
Churches  when  allured  by  the  tempCatioas  of  power. 
And,  now,  what  nre  her  prospects  for  the  future?  It 
may  be,  that  in  puaishmoDt  of  past  unfaithfulness,  and 
for  her  greater  purification,  and  for  the  higher  honour 
and  glory  of  her  Head,  God  is  preparing  for  hex  darker 
days  than  hare  he&ilen  her  for  a  protracted  season.  It 
is  not  unusual,  under  the  Uirine  Governor,  to  visit  wi^ 
rerival  previously  to  the  inilictioa  of  triaL  It  may  be, 
on  tbe  other  band,  that  Qod  intends  present  mercy  to 
be  tbe  precursor  of  richer  roercy  in  the  future  ;  that  he 
is  blessing  the  Church,  that  she  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  and  bear  a  leading  part  in  ushering  in  the  gloiy 
of  "  the  latter  days." 

Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  great  Head  of 
tbe  Church,  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  reviewing  her 
past  history,  that,  apart  altogether  &om  her  more  spi- 
rited objects  in  the  conversion  and  edification  of  souls, 
she  will,  whether  in  affliction  or  ui  prosperity,  be  found 
tbe  warm  Friend  of  Knowlsdiie^  of  Freedom,  and  of 
Social  Happiness  and  Improvement.  These  are  the 
great  objects  al^er  which  aU  intelligent  men  are  la- 
bouring, Tbes9  are  the  very  grounds  on  which  Infi- 
delity founds  her  pretensions  to  public  coontraianoe 
and  support.  The  nistoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
through  300  years,  proclaims  that  there  is  not  oolf  m 
inconsistency  between  Christianity  and  general  know 
ledge,  but  that  the  Presbyterian  Evangelical  Chnrti 
is  a  zealous  friend  of  knowledge,  both  in  its  elem^itBiy 
diaractcr  of  universal  popular  education,  and  in  tha 
higher  forms  of  literature  and  science  for  the  mart 
instructed.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  not  neediid  to  appeal 
to  the  distant  past, — to  the  schools,  and  colleges,  and 
learned  men  of  other  days.  We  have  but  to  look  around 
us  at  tbe  piescnL  dnj,  to  contemplate  the  proceedings  of 
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^  the  Ctrareh  in  connectiou  with  ber  Educatioiml  Khcme 
— her  Normal  echools — her  additional  chtura  of  biblical 
learning.  We  have,  also,  but  to  ask  ourselves,  whether 
there  has  been  any  decline  in  literature,  or  science,  oir 
art,  since  the  b^mning  of  the  present  century,  when 
evangelical  religion  began  to  revive,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  few  years,  since  it  gained  its  ascendancy. 
The  result  of  such  contemplations  and  questions  must 
satisfy  us,  that  the  more  trae  religion  has  grown,  the 
more  has  knowledge  in  all  its  forms  grown.  Nor  is 
tills  wonderful.  True  religion  is  the  best  food  for  thu 
inteUect.  It  raises  up  a  laige  body  of  thoughtful  and 
intelUgent  minds  :  it  increases  tho  rea^g  public.  He- 
eides,  by  quickening  the  tone  of  society,  it  indirectly 
reaches  those  authors  and  philosophers  who  refuse  to 
receive  its  saving  blessings.  An  irreligious  nation,  such 
as  France,  jnay  he  able  to  hooHt  of  men  who  excel  in 
art  and  science,  but  she  will  not  carry  knowledge  to  the 
mass  of  society,  and  her  triumphs,  where  unsanctified, 
will  he  comparatively  limited.  Doubtless,  the  most 
perfect  and  general  knowledge  of  the  Works  of  God 
wilt  be  in  the  blessed  day  of  the  Millenium,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  shall  be  deep  and  uni- 
Tersal.  Irreligion  is  injurious  to  the  intellect  as  well  as 
the  morals  of  a  people.  Many  true  Christians  may  be 
very  hum.ble  in  their  mental  attainments,  but  had  it  not 
been  for  their  Christianity,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
these  attainments  would  have  been  Etill  more  slender 
than  they  are. 

With  regard  to  freedom,  personnl  and  national,  what- 
ever Infidelity,  misled  by  the  dceda  of  Popery,  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  true  religion  is  its  best  friend.  It  is  only 
the  Oospel  which  can  destroy  the  selfish,  ambitions,  anti- 
social feelings  of  human  nature,  and  teaoh  men  to  respect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  others  from  principle  and 
conscience.  Any  other  sort  of  liberty,  such  as  that  of 
ancient  heathen,  or  of  modem  Popish  republics,  does 
not  provide  for  the  happinees  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  but  only  of  a  class,  and  to  quickly  perishc 
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through  ignorance  and  vice,  as  to  give  couDlenanLe  to 
ihc  notion,  that  all  civil  govemniente  and  nations  ratiat, 
like  individuals,  necessarily  pass  dirougli  a  state  of  iii- 
fancj,  manhood,  and  certain  decay.  The  history  of 
Britain,  particularly  of  Scotland,  in  connection  with  her 
Church,  clearly  shows  that  evangelical  religion  was  the 
parent  of  her  civil  freedom, — that  she  was  free  just  as 
she  fvas  religious.  The  reign  of  Erastianism  under  James, 
of  semi'Popish  persecution  under  Charles  II.,  and  of 
cold-hearted  Moderatism  during  a  large  part  of  last  cen- 
tury, was,  in  the  two  first,  the  reign  of  civil  despotism, 
and  in  the  last,  of  the  decay  of  public  spirit — of  political 
corruption-^-of  abuses  and  bribery,  which  almost  ripened 
the  people  for  following  the  example  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Since  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion 
during  the  present  century,  there  has  been  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  puhlic  liberty.  We  do  not  enter  upon  the 
auestion,  whether  it  has,  or  has  not,  been  too  ample  for 
le  smooth  and  successfiil  working  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  public  spirit  has 
been  rising  from  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  that  the  people  take  an  interest  in,  and  enjoy  a 
control  over,  the  government  of  the  country,  which 
was  altogether  unknown  during  a  large  part  of  the  last 
<«ntury,  and  which,  bnt  for  the  influence  of  Cluistianlty, 
might  not  be  safe. 

And  regarding  national  happiness,  the  past  history  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  holds  out  the  most  cert^  pros- 
peels  for  the  future.  If  the  possession  of  knowledge 
and  the  exercise  of  freedom  be  important  elements  of 
social  happiness,  then,  by  securing  these,  the  Church 
secures  the  public  welfare.  But  there  is  more  than  this. 
Her  history  shows  how  great  is  her  power,  through  the 
truths  which  she  diffuses,  to  support  and  give  joy  to  the 
mind  in  the  most  trying  times — amid  the  fires  of  martyr- 
dom ;  and  if  so,  then  how  much  more  must  she  be  ahle 
to  gladden  it  In  days  of  peace  and  prosperity.  If  she 
siiccesstiilly  meets  tiie  nwst  arduous,  she  cannot  surely  he 
overcome  before  t\\e  Vesa  Wrov^^e.   "^Vt;  vni.\^  ia^  she 


a  her  bosom  ail  the  seeds  of  sodal  happiaea^— 
the  moral  virtues  and  affections, — fortitude,  courage, 
patience,  sympathy,  bcDevolence,  hope,  and  many  others. 
It  may  be  difficult  from  the  adverse  influences  which 
divide  and  distract,  to  see  the  full  unbroken  operation 
of  Ae  Gospel  in  any  particular  parish  or  counOy ;  but 
certainly  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  presente 
the  nearest  approximation  to  this  blessed  sUt«  of  things. 
She  can  point  to  revivals  of  true  religion  in  individual 
parishes  and  districts,  and  over  large  parts  of  her  territory, 
which  changed  the  entire  moral  aspect  of  society.  She 
can,  with  gratitude  to  God,  look  back  to  scenes — and  they 
have  not  altogether  disappeared — in  which  regard  to  the 
will  of  God  was  predominant,  and  personal,  relative,  and 
Bocial  duty,  in  its  best  forms,  flourished, — scenes,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  good  men  could  only  wish  that  they  might 
he  universal  and  lasting,  in  order  to  introduce  the  glory 
of  the  latter  days.  Who  can  doubt,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  retaining  and 
deepeamg  in  her  Evangelical  and  Presbyterian  character, 
and,  aided  by  all  due  facilities,  shall,  with  God's  blessing, 
he  the  source  of  the  highest  social  improvement  to  the 
country, — shall  carry  forward  the  blessings  of  civilization  \ 
to  the  gf  cat  body  of  the  people,  as  they  nave  never  In 
enjoyed  before,  and  prove  an  esample  and  a  stimulus 
the  other  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  to  arise  and  puri 
a  course  of  public  usefulness  on  which  some  have  scarcely 
entered  ?  Judging  from  the  past,  there  are  Churcheti. 
in  regard  to  whidi  it  could  not  he  certainly  afhrmed, 
that  their  progress  would  be  synonymous  with  that  of 
knowledge,  and  Ireedom,  and  social  happiness. '  But  there 
is  no  reiison  for  doubt  or  fear  in  regard  to  the  Church  oC  I 
Scotland.  Her  character  is  estabEshed.  Only  let  hex  1 
be  free,  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  of  the  yoke  of  patronage 
and  of  ciril  interference  in  matters  sacred,  and  give  hei  I 
those  means  of  extension  from  public  resources  to  which  ' 
she  is  entitled  to  look,  and,  crowned  with  the  grace  and  I 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  no  limit  which  eaa  I 
be  assigned  to  her  advancement  and  usefhlness.      Tim  i 


Mi  is  the  worid,  and  to  if,  liaTing  gathered  together^ 
Innj^-fiivided  parts  of  PreebyterianiBra,  and  sympathiztng 
wit)i  &U  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  now  rising 
in  their  evangelism,  ■wiU  she  (UtpcI  her  noble  energies, 
and  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  leading  forces  in  the  army 
of  tile  living  Ood,  destined  to  bear  a  chief  part  in  over- 
throwing all  oppo^tion,  and  establishing  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ohost. 

In  concluding,  it  would  be  improper  to  foiget  the  in- 
Hnence  in  behalf  of  EvangeUcal  Christianity,  which  has 
been  called  forth  in  the  form  of  newspapers  conducted 
on  Christian  principles.  This  is  a  new  source  of  power, 
which  has  conduced  not  a  little  to  the  progress  which  has 
been  already  gained,  and  which  holds  out  pleasing  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  Indeed,  their  very  existoice  may  he 
regarded  as  indicating  religious  reviv^.  Till  within  these 
few  years,  Christianity  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  might  he  said  to  be  proscribed  in  the  news- 
paper press.  Every  eart  of  intelligence  was  to  he  mot 
with  but  rehgious;  religion  was  thought  a  private  matter 
for  the  closet  or  the  church.  Happily  mere  secular  and 
political  men  can  no  longer  despise  Christianity.  It  is 
lifting  up  its  head  in  the  senate  and  the  seat  of  business, 
and  can  now  number  in  its  behalf  several  important  or- 
gans in  the  newspaper  journals  of  the  day.  What  influ- 
ence they  exert  in  preventing  the  publication  of  unsound 
principle  in  secular  newspapers,  in  vindicating  truth, 
difiiisiiig  religious  information,  and  concentrating  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  Christian  men  on  Christian 
objects,  need  not  be  named:  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate its  force.  Mere  politicians  feel  and  confess,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  that  religious  ijuestions  are  the  great 
dividing  questions  of  the  day,  by  which  Cabinets  are 
made  and  unmade,  and  that  this  again  proceeds  from  the 
immense  religious  movement  which  has  taken  place  of 
late  years,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  infi- 
deUfy  and  error,  is  still  steadily  advancing.  It  is  out  : 
earnest  prayer  thai  it  ma^  advance  more  and  mo 
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that,  with  this  view,  the  newspaper  which  forms  abnost 
the  only  reading  of  multitudes,  may  be  daily  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  neutrality,  ungodliness,  or  infidelity, 
and  devoted  to  the  elucidation,  maintenance,  and  propa- 
gation of  Christian  principle  with  all  its  imspeakable 
blessings.  The  Church  of  France  has,  with  decided  ad- 
vantage, availed  herself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
aid  of  the  press.  It  is  well  adapted  to  a  reading,  intelli- 
gent people,  such  as  the  Protestant  Chiurch  raises  up 
around  her ;  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  since  she  be- 
came so  warmly  evangelical,  has  followed  in  the  same 
course.  Her  "  Christian  Instructor,"  and  "  Presbyterian 
Review,"  and  "  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Record," 
and  "  Scottish  Christian  Herald,"  besides  various  Chris- 
tian newspapers,  all  show  that  her  people  are  educated 
and  intelligent, — ^that  she  is  not  afraid  of  discussion, — 
and  that  she  is  anxious  to  consecrate  all  the  advantages 
w^hich  she  possesses  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer  s  kingdom. 


THE  END. 
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